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TRANSLATOR’S  PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  renewed  interest  taken  in  Semitic  studies  in  general 
within  these  recent  years,  and  in  particular  the  continued  issue 
from  tiie  Press  of  numerous  and  important  Ethiopic  texts, — 
encourage  the  hope  that  an  English  edition  of  the  leading  Ethiopic 
Grammar  may  prove  not  wholly  unwelcome  to  English-speaking 
students  at  the  present  time.  Few  competent  judges  will  challenge 
the  claim  of  Dillmann’s  ‘ Grammar’  to  be  thus  described.  No 
doubt  a  long  time  has  elapsed  since  its  first  publication,  and  much 
investigation  has  been  applied  to  the  language  during  the  interval; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  the  essential  principles 
laid  down  in  Dillmann’s  work  have  been  affected  by  these  labours, 
otherwise  than  by  way  of  confirmation,  or  whether  any  facts  of 
really  fundamental  grammatical  importance  have  been  added  to 
our  knowledge.  Accordingly,  although  some  useful  smaller  Gram¬ 
mars  now  exist, — notably  the  excellent  manual  published  in  1886 
by  Prop.  Praetorius — ,  the  serious  student  of  Ethiopic  must  still 
have  recourse  to  Dillmann’s  work,  particularly  in  the  form  given 
to  it  in  the  second  edition  (of  1899)  by  Proe.  Bezold.  It  is  from 
that  edition  that  the  present  translation  has  been  rendered. 

It  is  not  contended,  in  the  light  of  recent  research,  that 
Dillmann  was  invariably  happy  in  his  frequent  excursions  into 
the  fascinating  but  treacherous  field  of  Comparative  Semitic;  but 
even  when  his  conjectural  etymologies  seem  farthest  astray,  they 
are  always  stimulating  and  ingenious.  It  has  been  thought  right, 
however,  in  this  connection,  to  append  here  and  there  a  cautionary 
footnote,  when  the  author  appears  to  give  play  too  freely  to  his 
imagination.  Farther,  Dillmann’s  criticisms  of  the  results  obtained 
by  his  great  predecessor  Ludole  are  often  severe,  seldom  generous, 
and  occasionally  unfair  and  even  inaccurate.  Several  instances 
are  pointed  out  in  the  footnotes.  But,  with  all  due  deduction 
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made  for  such  blemishes,  Dillmann’s  work  remains  a  monument 
— second  only  to  his  ‘ Lexicon ’, — of  his  genius,  industry  and  special 
erudition.  It  may  be  relied  on  as  a  safe  guide  through  the  mazes 
of  a  difficult  speech;  and  as  an  institutional  work,  the  foremost  in 
its  department,  it  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  among  the  leading 
Semitic  Grammars. 

Little  or  no  alteration  has  been  made  on  the  text  in  the 
course  of  translation.  I  have  ventured  only  to  cite  a  few  additional 
examples,  in  the  Syntax,  from  some  of  the  more  recently  published 
Ethiopic  works,  inserting  them  either  tacitly  in  the  text  itself,  or 
avowedly  in  the  footnotes.  The  somewhat  meagre  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents,  given  in  the  German  edition,  has  been  considerably  expanded; 
and  the  details  have  been  applied  marginally,  in  their  proper 
places,  throughout  the  book.  A  few  additions  have  been  made  in 
the  first  of  the  appended  Tables  of  Forms;  and  an  Index  of  Pas¬ 
sages  has  been  drawn  up  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  supporting-passages  have  been  re-verified. 
In  particular  the  quotations  adduced  from  the  important  text  of 
Henoch ,  as  edited  by  Dillmann,  have  been  compared  with  the 
corresponding  passages  in  Flemming’s  more  recent  and  more  ac¬ 
curate  edition;  and  the  differences,  when  of  any  importance,  have 
been  pointed  out  in  footnotes (*).  This  course  was  considered  pre¬ 
ferable  to  applying  in  the  body  of  the  work  the  improved  readings 
presented  in  Flemming’s  edition,  or  the  suggestions  made  by 
Duensing  in  his  careful  discussion  of  Flemming’s  Henoch ,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  “Gelehrte  Anzeigen5',  1903,  No.  8  (Göttingen). 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  my  indebtedness  to  the 
distinguished  scholar  who  prepared  the  last  German  edition, 
Prop.  Bezold  of  Heidelberg.  From  the  first  he  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  version.  It  was  submitted  to  him  in  manuscript, 
and  his  suggestions  were  attended  to.  He  had  the  great  kindness 
also  to  incorporate,  at  that  time,  numerous  illustrative  passages 

(x)  Just  as  these  lines  go  to  the  Press,  another  edition  of  the  text 
of  Henoch ,  by  Prof.  Charles,  is  announced  as  immediately  forthcoming. 
Dr.  Charles  has  already  done  excellent  work  in  this  field, — witness  his  ela¬ 
borate  translation  and  commentary:  ‘ The  Booh  of  Enoch1,  Oxford  1893.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  missed  seeing  his  edition  of  the  text,  in  time  to  compare,  in  the 
following  pages,  as  occasion  might  arise  and  grammatical  interest  demand, 
the  readings  of  this  new  edition  with  Flemming’s  readings. 
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from  liis  admirable  edition  of  the  very  important  text  of  Kebra 
Nagast ,  then  passing  through  the  Press,  and  to  enrich  the  version 
farther  by  adding  many  most  useful  philological  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes.  I  have  also  to  express  here  my  sincere 
gratitude  for  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  patience  with  which  he 
lent  his  invaluable  assistance  in  the  reading  of  the  final  proof- 
sheets.  Prof.  Bezold’s  direct  contributions  are  enclosed  in  square 
brackets,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  footnotes, — with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  I  am  responsible  for  a  few  bracketed  words  of  a  purely 
explanatory  nature,  which  occur  here  and  there  in  the  text.  My 
own  footnotes  are  marked  by  square  brackets  enclosing  the  let¬ 
ters  ‘tr’. 

I  have  also  to  thank  the  staff  of  the  Drugulin  house  for  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  their  difficult  task  in  printing  this 
edition. 


James  A.  Crichton. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


A  fresh  treatment  of  Etliiopic  Grammar  had  for  a  long  time 
been  urgently  required;  and,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  none  of  the 
older  qualified  scholars  seemed  disposed  to  supply  the  want.  In 
these  circumstances  I  readily  responded  to  an  invitation  addressed 
to  me  by  the  publishing  firm  in  the  summer  of  1855,  to  undertake 
this  business,  —  one  quite  as  laborious  as  remunerative.  I  was 
aware  indeed  that,  if  only  a  larger  number  of  texts  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated  and  settled,  and  greater  progress  had  been 
made  with  the  deciphering  of  the  Himyaric  monuments,  many 
details  would  have  allowed  of  more  certain  and  complete  recogni¬ 
tion  and  acceptance.  Seeing  however  that  the  accomplishment  of 
these  tasks  lay  still  in  the  distant  future,  I  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  wait  for  it;  and,  even  as  it  was,  a  rich  field,  ripe  for  cutting 
and  gathering  in,  already  lay  before  me. 

The  terms  of  my  arrangement  with  the  publisher  restricted, 
to  some  extent,  the  time  available  for  work,  and  also  the  compass 
of  the  volume.  Still,  I  have  endeavoured  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  within  the  prescribed  limits,  those  requirements  of  a  gram¬ 
matical  work  which  are  insisted  on  by  our  advanced  philology. 
The  material  of  the  language  has  been  thoroughly  gone  over  afresh, 
in  all  its  parts  and  on  every  side;  and  many  new  observations, 
of  which  Ludolf  had  no  presentiment,  have  been  the  result, 
as  every  single  section  of  the  hook  will  show.  In  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  the  language  and  duly  ranking  them  in  its  system, 
I  was  still  more  completely  left  to  my  own  enquiries,  as  fore¬ 
going  labours  in  this  department  have  been  much  more  scanty. 
Many  things  here  are,  of  course,  matter  of  grammatical  theory 
previously  adopted,  so  that  others,  who  profess  a  different  theory 
will  attempt  a  different  explanation.  Many  things,  —  in  the  views 
given  of  Pronunciation  and  Accent  for  instance,  —  must  per- 
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haps  always  remain  uncertain  and  obscure,  because  the  historical 
information,  which  alone  could  decide,  is  wanting.  Many  things 
too  had  to  he  set  down  without  being  fully  demonstrated,  because 
space  was  not  obtainable  for  their  proper  discussion.  In  the  refe¬ 
rences  mentioned,  it  is  but  desirable  that  other  scholars  should 
now  speak  out,  and  take  up  the  discussion  of  these  more  difficult 
and  obscure  questions.  Science,  —  to  the  service  of  which  alone 
this  hook  is  devoted,  would  be  a  gainer.  But  every  one  who 
peruses  my  book  will  be  convinced,  I  trust,  that  Ethiopic  grammar, 
which  has  been  neglected  so  long,  sheds  quite  as  much  light  on 
the  grammars  of  the  other  Semitic  languages  as  it  receives  from 
them. 

Perhaps  some  justification  is  required  for  the  great  length 
at  which,  in  the  Phonology,  I  have  sought  to  authenticate  by  exam¬ 
ples  the  Sound -transitions  between  Ethiopic  roots  and  those  of 
the  other  Semitic  tongues.  I  know  from  experience  the  perplexing 
effect,  which  is  produced  upon  one  who  approaches  Ethiopic  from 
the  side  of  the  other  Semitic  languages,  caused  by  a  host  of  ex¬ 
pressions  and  roots ;  and  therefore  I  wished  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
more  thorough  insight,  by  discussing  a  number  of  etymologies,  and 
by  analysing  the  Sound-changes  upon  which  this  phenomenon  rests. 
Much  here  is,  of  course,  merely  matter  of  conjecture  and  must 
long  remain  so,  —  in  fact  until  dialectic  phonetic  interchange  is 
more  strictly  investigated  by  Semitic  philologists,  and  traced  back 
to  sure  principles.  However,  even  the  danger  of  falling  into  error 
here  and  there  in  detail,  did  not  prevent  me  from  tackling  the 
matter. 

In  the  Syntax  I  was  obliged  to  compress  my  work,  seeing 
that  the  space  allowed  was  already  more  than  exhausted.  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  was  only  what  was  peculiar  and  remarkable  in  Ethiopic 
that  I  was  able  to  treat  with  any  thoroughness;  while  I  could 
merely  touch  upon  what  had  become  familiar  from  the  other 
Semitic  languages.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  Syntax  I  have  ad¬ 
hered  almost  entirely  to  the  order  adopted  in  Ewald’s  ‘ Hebrew 
Grammar ’,  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  accurate  and  suitable. 
Altogether  this  part  of  the  work,  for  which  Ludolf  did  almost 
nothing,  claims  to  be  no  more  than  a  first  draught,  which  still 
awaits  much  filling  in  by  means  of  farther  studies.  A  few  para¬ 
graphs  I  would  gladly  have  altered,  if  the  manuscript  had  not  by 
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that  time  left  my  hands.  Then  too,  the  Sections  turned  out  some¬ 
what  unequal  in  extent;  but,  on  account  of  the  constant  references 
backwards  and  forwards,  it  had  become  exceedingly  difficult  to 
make  any  alteration  in  this  respect. 

The  supporting-passages  I  have  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  Bible  in  print,  and  in  this  I  have  founded  upon  Platt’s  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  Ludolf’s  of  the  Psalms,  Laurence’s  of 
4  Esra,  and  my  own  edition  of  the  Octateuch  and  the  Book  of 
Henoch.  Quotations  are  occasionally  made  from  Manuscript  sources 
in  the  case  of  the  other  Biblical  Books,  as  well  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  (. Kufale ),  Vita  Adami,  ( Gadla  Adam),  Li¬ 
turgies,  Organon,  Hymnologies  of  the  British  Bible  Society,  Abys¬ 
sinian  Chronicles  and  Salöta  Reqet. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  foreigner  will  kindly  excuse,  and  every 
German  approve  of,  my  having  written  the  hook  in  German:  to 
write  a  Grammar  in  Latin  is  restricting  and  troublesome,  and  to 
read  it  is  pain. 

It  seemed  to  me  unnecessary  in  itself  to  add  an  Index  of 
Words  and  Subjects,  and  it  was  besides  precluded  by  my  having 
already  exceeded  the  limits  allowed  the  hook. 

Kiel,  15th  April,  1857. 


The  Author. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  highly  honouring  proposal  was  made  to  me  on  the  part  of 
the  Publishing  firm,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Nöldeke,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Author’s  representatives,  to  prepare  a  second 
edition  of  the  present  work.  A  wish  which  had  been  cherished  for 
many  years  by  the  Author,  who  has  been  removed  from  us,  was 
thereby  to  be  fulfilled.  Prof.  Dillmann  had  gathered  together 
a  large  number  of  notes  in  his  own  interleaved  copy  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar  with  a  view  to  a  revised  edition,  and  had  continued  the  process 
till  shortly  before  his  death.  A  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  the 
present  edition,  which,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  representatives, 
takes,  upon  the  whole,  the  form  of  a  reproduction  of  the  original 
work,  with  the  author’s  numerous  additions  and  relatively  few  emen¬ 
dations. 

In  consequence  of  the  restriction  thus  laid  upon  me  in  the  work 
of  revisal,  the  original  character  of  the  book  has  been  absolutely 
preserved.  But  another  consequence  of  course  was,  that  it  be¬ 
came  impossible  for  the  new  editor  to  undertake  any  thorough¬ 
going  alterations  in  individual  passages.  Prof.  Dillmann  him¬ 
self,  if  it  had  been  permitted  him,  would  doubtless  have  undertaken 
a  much  more  vigorous  recasting  or  regular  revision  of  the  book. 
Beyond  trifling  alterations  of  expression,  and  the  tacit  correction 
of  manifest  errors  of  the  Press,  I  have  merely  rectified  certain 
mistakes,  —  proved  by  facts  to  be  such,  —  and  which  Dillmann 
would  at  this  time  of  day  have  acknowledged.  The  entire  respon¬ 
sibility,  as  well  as  the  entire  merit,  accordingly  remains  with  the 
Author,  even  in  this  second  edition.  My  contributions  —  in  the 
way  of  correction  of  the  original  work  and  addition  of  a  few  notices 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject  —  are  marked  by  square  brackets. 

I  thought  I  might  venture  upon  greater  liberty  in  the  use 
made  of  the  Author’s  Manuscript  additions.  In  particular,  the 
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lengthy  and  frequently  recurring  extracts  from  later  writings,  — 
which  Dillmann  had  entered  in  his  copy,  manifestly  for  his  own 
readier  guidance, — have  been  replaced  by  mere  references  to  the 
works  concerned :  other  material  too,  especially  all  that  seemed  to 
lie  beyond  the  scope  of  an  Ethiopic  grammar,  has  been  left  out 
of  account.  On  the  other  hand  I  considered  that  I  was  acting  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Author  in  endeavouring  to  extend,  support  and 
adjust  the  lists  of  examples,  often  very  briefly  stated  by  him,  and 
in  many  cases  consisting  of  a  single  Ethiopic  word,  —  a  labour 
which  was  facilitated,  and  in  many  cases  in  fact  made  possible,  only 
through  Dillmann’s  ‘ Lexicon  Linguae  Ethiopicae ’.  Occasionally, 
instead  of  a  long  series  of  supporting-passages  I  have  given  a  direct 
reference  to  the  ‘ Lexicon \ 

The  now  antiquated  second  Table  of  the  first  edition,  with 
the  “older  Forms  of  Ethiopic  writing”,  has  been  set  aside  for 
various  reasons. 

A  few  additions,  marked  “Nöldeke”,  originated  in  the  course 
of  reading  the  proof-sheets,  which  Prof.  Nöldeke  revised  at  my 
request  on  account  of  the  extensions  of  the  new  edition  springing 
out  of  Dillmann’s  copy.  Of  course  the  distinguished  scholar  just 
named  does  not  thereby  incur  any  responsibility  for  my  perfor¬ 
mance.  But,  beyond  an  honest  endeavour  to  restore  as  well  as  I 
could  the  work  of  the  much  revered  dead,  it  was  his  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  this  work  and  his  continual  assistance  with  head  and 
hand,  which  alone  gave  me  the  needful  courage  to  undertake  the 
task  and  to  conduct  it  to  its  close.  For  this  service  I  hope  he  will 
kindly  accept  here  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

Lugano,  25th  April,  1899. 


C.  Bezoltl. 


NOTE  ON  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  avail  myself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  here  afforded  me,  of  expressing  my  thorough  approval  of 
Dr.  Crichton’s  translation  of  Dillmann’s  work,  which  will  form  a 
worthy  companion-volume  to  his  recent  edition  of  Prof.  Nöldeke’s 
‘ Syriac  Grammar .  The  clear  and  idiomatic  English,  into  which 
Dillmann’s  rather  difficult  German  has  been  rendered,  testifies 
once  more  to  Dr.  Crichton’s  ability  and  skill  in  such  translation, 
as  well  as  to  the  minute  and  conscientious  accuracy,  combined 
with  sound  scholarship,  with  which  he  has  undertaken  and  brought 
to  a  successful  completion  his  laborious  task.  I  venture  to  hope 
and  believe  that  Dillmann’s  book  will  henceforth  appeal  with 
effect  to  a  still  wider  circle  of  readers,  and  increase  yet  farther 
the  interest  taken  in  Ethiopic  Grammar  among  English-speaking 
students  of  Semitic. 

Heidelberg,  November  1906. 


C.  Bezold. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  ETHIOPIC 

LANGUAGE. 

§  1.  The  beginnings  of  the  great  Abyssinian  kingdom  stretch 
back  to  pretty  early  times,  which  cannot  now  he  more  exactly 
determined.  It  emerged  into  the  light  of  history  immediately  upon 
its  conversion  to  Christianity  in  the  third  century,  and  with  in¬ 
creasing  clearness  on  to  the  seventh;  and  from  that  time  forward, 
all  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  occupied  an  important  position  in  the 
midst  of  the  bordering  populations  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  In  that 
kingdom  once  flourished  the  language  commonly  called  Ethiopic , 
and  it  is  to  the  description  of  that  language  that  the  present  work 
is  devoted.  Originally  one  only  of  the  manifold  dialects  into  which 
the  Arabic- African  branch  of  the  Semitic  tongue  split  up,  though 
one  of  the  noblest  among  them,  it  gained,  through  the  tribe  by 
which  it  was  spoken,  the  position  of  being  the  leading  speech  in 
the  kingdom,  starting  as  it  did  from  their  country  of  Tigre  and  its 
chief  town  Axum,  and  keeping  pace  with  the  development  of  the 
kingdom,  while  the  modes  of  speech  native  to  other  tribes  in  the 
land  lived  on  alongside  of  it  merely  as  vulgar  dialects.  Farther, 
by  means  of  the  numerous  writings,  chiefly  of  Christian  contents, 
which  were  speedily  composed  in  it,  it  became  bound  up  in  the 
most  intimate  manner  with  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  whole 
culture  of  the  people.  In  this  position  it  maintained  itself,  as  long 
as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  kingdom  remained  in  Tigre  and 
Axum.  It  is  true  that  when  the  South-Western  provinces  grew 
into  importance,  and  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 

the  district  south  of  Takazze  toward  Lake  Sana,  another  dialect, 
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the  Amharic,  came  into  fashion  as  the  ordinary  speech  of  the 
court  and  of  the  officials  of  the  country;  but  Ethiopic  even  then 
continued  to  retain  its  full  importance  as  the  literary  language,  in 
which  all  hooks  and  even  official  documents  were  written;  and  the 
three  centuries  of  this  period  may  he  regarded  indeed  as  the  age 
of  the  second  bloom  of  the  Ethiopic  speech.  It  was  only  when 
the  Galla  tribes  pressed  into  the  country  after  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  thus  shook  and  loosened  the  entire  king¬ 
dom,  that  the  language  received  its  deathblow.  The  kingdom  was 
broken  up;  the  several  parts  were  dissevered  from  the  whole; 
civilisation  yielded  to  a  rapid  recrudescence  of  barbarism; 
Christianity  was  pressed  hard  and  partly  supplanted  by  Islam,  and 
in  itself  it  degenerated  into  the  merest  caricature  of  a  Christian 
faith.  Along  with  the  power,  culture  and  literature  of  these  lands 
the  venerable  speech  died  out  also.  To  be  sure  it  has  remained 
the  sacred  language  and  the  ecclesiastical  language  up  to  the  present 
day;  and,  as  late  even  as  last  century,  books,  especially  the  annals 
of  the  country,  were  still  composed  in  it;  but  it  was  understood 
by  the  educated  priests  only  and  perhaps  by  a  few  of  the  nobles, 
and  even  such  men  preferred  to  write  in  Amharic.  Now-a-days 
even  among  the  priests,  only  a  few  probably  are  to  be  found  who 
possess  some  scanty  acquaintance  with  the  Ethiopic  tongue^1). 

The  dialects  of  the  several  tribes  and  provinces, — most  of 
them  being  no  doubt  of  Semitic  origin,  but  containing  a  strong 
admixture  of  elements  from  the  adjoining  African  tongues — are 
now  flourishing  there  in  motley  variety  and  rank  luxuriance.  The 
most  widely  extended  among  them  is  the  Amharic  (2),  which  in 

C)  For  Ethiopic  Bibliography  cf. :  G.  Fumagalli,  ‘ Bibliografia  Etiopica. 
Catalogo  descrittivo  e  ragionato  degli  scritti  pubblicati  dalla  invenzione  della 
stampa  fino  a  tutto  il  1891  intorno  alia  Etiopia  e  regioni  limitrofe\  Milano 
1893;  [and  L.  Goldschmidt,  lBiblioteca  Aethiopica,  vollstaendiges  Verzeichnis 
und  ausführliche  beschreibung  saemmtlicher  Aethiopischer  druckwerke'1 ,  Leipzig 
1893,  as  well  as  the  “Litteratura  Aethiopica”  in  Praetorius’  ‘‘Aethiopische 
Grammatik ’,  Berlin  1886,  p.  21  sqq.\  and  C.  Conti  Rossini’s  ‘‘Note  per  la  storia 
letteraria  abissina'1:  Rendiconti  della  R.  Accademia  dei  Lined,  Classe  di 
scienze  morali,  storiche  e  filologiche,  Vol.  Till  (Roma  1900),  p.  197  sqq.]. 

(2)  Europeans  have  been  made  better  acquainted  with  this  language 
through  Isenberg’s  4 Dictionary  of  the  Amharic  Language ’,  London  1841,  and 
4 Grammar  of  the  Amharic  Language',  London  1842.  [Y.  now  also  Praetorius, 
‘‘Die  Amharische  Sprache ’,  Halle  1879;  Guidi,  4 Grammatica  elementare  della 
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manifold  forms  is  spoken,  or  at  least  understood,  in  Slioa  and  in 
all  the  district  lying  between  Takazze  and  Ab  awl.  On  the  other 
hand  the  language  spoken  in  the  Tigre  country  has  retained  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  Ethiopic^). 

The  name,  Ethiopic  Language ,  which  the  old  national  speech 
of  Abyssinia  commonly  bears  among  us  now,  is  derived  from  the 
classical  denomination  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  and 
has  been  taken  over  from  the  Greek  by  the  Abyssinians  them¬ 
selves.  Accordingly  they  called  their  kingdom  and  the 

national  tongue  AfiV  '  •  The  original  native  appellation 

for  the  people,  however,  and  farther  for  their  speech,  is  °]0H,  liter¬ 
ally  “roaming” ,  then  as  a  national  designation,  in  the  sense  of 
“the  Roamers ”,  “the  Free” ;  and  thus  comes  •  *1011  “ the 

tongue  of  the  Free”  (2). 

§  2.  In  origin  and  essence  Ethiopic  is  a  pure  Semitic  speech, 
transplanted  by  people  who  migrated  from  Yemen  to  Abyssinia. 
In  its  sounds  and  laws  of  sounds,  in  its  roots,  inflectional  ex¬ 
pedients  and  word-forms,  in  all  that  is  reckoned  the  structure 
and  essence  of  a  language,  it  bears  throughout  a  genuine  and  un¬ 
corrupted  Semitic  stamp  (3).  All  its  roots  may  be  pointed  out  as 
recurring  in  the  other  Semitic  languages,  especially  in  Arabic, 
although  often  diverging  greatly  in  form,  or  preserved  merely  in 
a  fragmentary  condition.  From  the  indigenous  languages  of  these 
African  regions  only  a  very  few  names  of  plants  and  animals  have 
been  taken;  while  the  names  of  the  months, — which  Ludolf  ima¬ 
gined  to  have  come  from  the  same  stock, — appear  to  be  of  de¬ 
cidedly  Semitic  origin.  True,  the  GeYz  people  learned  a  few  stray 
things,  about  matters  so  external  as  writing,  from  the  Greeks, 
with  whom  the  Abyssinians  had  dealings  in  times  even  before 
Christ,  and  with  whom  they  continued  in  uninterrupted  intercourse 


lingua  Amarina \  Roma  1889;  D’Abbadie,  ‘ Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  Ama- 
rinna\  Paris  1881  and  Guidi,  ‘  Vocabolario  amarico-italiano\  Roma  1901.] 

O  [Cf.  E.  Littmann,  lDie  Pronomina  im  Tigre':  Zeitschr.  f.  Assyrio- 
logie  XII,  pp.  ISSsqq. ;  291  sqq.\  1 Das  Verbum  der  Tigresprache' ,  ibid.  XIII, 
p.  lSSsg^-,  XIV,  p.  lsqq. ;  and  Nöldeke,  lDie  semitischen  Sprachen ’,  2nd  ed. 
Leipzig  1899,  p.  71  s^.] 

(2)  V.  Ludolei  lHistoria  Aethiopica' ,  lib.  I,  cap.  1,  4,  &  cap.  15,  3. 

(3)  Praetorius  tries  to  point  out  Hamitic  elements  in  the  Ethiopic 
Lexicon:  ZDMG  XLIII,  p.  317 sqq. 
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up  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Egypt.  From  the  Greeks  also 
they  borrowed  several  names  and  several  terms  of  art,  which 
passed  into  the  flesh  and  hlood  of  the  language.  In  a  similar  way 
a  number  of  pure  Aramaic  and  Arabic  words  were  adopted  into 
it  through  intercourse  with  the  Arabs,  Jews  and  Aramaeans.  But 
the  entire  sum  of  these  contributions  does  not  exceed  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  borrowed  words  which  prevails  in  other  languages 
maintained  otherwise  in  purity.  Ethiopic,  from  its  very  start,  was 
protected  against  such  a  considerable  infusion  of  foreign  elements 
as  we  see  in  Syriac,  by  the  superior  richness  of  its  vocabulary, 
and  by  the  long-continued  activity  of  the  faculty  of  formation 
possessed  by  the  language,  which  enabled  it  to  produce  equivalent 
Ethiopic  expressions  for  notions  of  every  kind,  however  abstract 
they  might  be.  On  the  other  hand  the  language  kept  itself  at  the 
same  time,  as  regarded  its  structure,  quite  free  from  Greek  in¬ 
fluences.  Even  its  Syntax,  which  in  its  flexibility,  variety  and 
marvellous  faculty  for  co-ordinating  and  subordinating  long  phrases 
in  one  whole,  so  remarkably  resembles  Greek  syntax,  proves  on 
closer  investigation  to  be  founded  merely  upon  a  very  rich  develop¬ 
ment,  and  skilful  handling,  of  original  Semitic  grammatical  ex¬ 
pedients  and  formative  tendencies.  It  must,  of  course,  be  granted 
that  this  peculiar  leaning  in  the  Ethiopic  language  to  grandiose 
periods  and  bold  arrangements  of  words  was  confirmed  by  the 
familiarity  of  Abyssinian  authors  with  Greek  f1)  works,  and  was 
thereby  stimulated  to  a  more  manifold  development  of  its  several 
tendencies. 


3.  Of  Semitic  languages  Arabic  is  the  one  with  which 


“cAr  Ethiopic  has  the  most  numerous  and  close  affinities  (2).  Nothing 
else  could  have  been  expected,  when  regard  is  had  to  the  derivation 


Close  Affi¬ 
nities  with 
Arabic 
Resem¬ 
blances  and 

Differences.  of  the  Abyssinian  Semites  from  Southern  Arabia,  and  to  the 
active  intercourse  which  they  long  maintained  with  it.  This  re¬ 
lationship  is  at  once  and  clearly  betrayed  by  marks  like  the  follow¬ 
ing: — in  the  alphabetical  system — the  division  of  the  old  Semitic 


J)  V.,  however,  Praetorius,  ‘ Grammatik  der  Tigrinasprache \  Halle 
1871,  p.  2,  Rem. 

(2)  V.,  on  the  other  hand,  Haupt,  lJ.  Am.  Or.  Soc.\  Yol.  XIII,  p. 
CCLIIsgg.,  according  to  whose  opinion  Ethiopic,  of  all  the  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages,  stands  nearest  to  Assyrian. 
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n  and  ^  each  into  two  separate  sounds;  in  the  structure  of  words 
and  inflections — the  frequent  endings  in  a  short  vowel,  the  greater 
multiplicity  of  conjugational  forms  in  the  Verb,  and  the  fuller 
development  of  Quadriliteral  and  Multiliteral  roots, — the  Inner 
Plural  or  Collective  formation  in  the  Noun,  the  regular  distinguish¬ 
ing  of  the  Accusative,  as  also  of  the  Indicative  and  Subjunctive  in 
the  Imperfect,  the  capability  of  attaching  two  Pronominal  suffixes 
to  one  verb,  and  a  host  of  other  scattered  and  subordinate  phe¬ 
nomena;  in  the  vocabulary — an  unmistakeable  array  of  roots 
which  are  elsewhere  developed  or  preserved  in  Arabic  only,  and 
not  in  the  more  northerly  Semitic  languages. 

And  yet  Ethiopic  is  far  from  being  a  mere  dialect  of  Arabic, 
especially  if  we  understand  by  that  the  ordinary  Literary  or 
Middle  Arabic.  In  fact  the  vocabularies  of  the  two  present  a 
very  peculiar  contrast,  in  respect  that  Ethiopic  usually  employs 
altogether  different  words  and  roots  from  Arabic,  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  precisely  those  notions  and  objects  which  are  most 
frequently  met  with  in  common  life  (1),  while  vice  versa,  the  words 
and  roots,  usual  in  Arabic  in  such  cases,  are  found  in  Ethiopic  in 
scattered  traces  only.  Then  the  most  of  the  Prepositions  and 
Conjunctions  are  quite  different  in  the  two,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  which  are  common  to  all  the  Semitic  tongues.  In  the 
structure  of  its  syllables  Ethiopic  has  not  developed  the  richness 
in  Vowels  which  characterises  Arabic,  or  else  it  has  lost  it  again: 
in  this  respect  it  comes  nearer  to  Hebrew.  As  regards  its  roots, 
it  has,  in  opposition  to  all  the  other  Semitic  languages,  very 
strongly-marked  phonetic  changes  and  transpositions,  and  it  oc¬ 
cupies  quite  a  peculiar  and  unique  position  in  the  Semitic  family 
through  the  evolution  of  the  «-containing  Gutturals  and  Palatals. 
Ethiopic  never  attained  to  the  copious  wealth  of  Forms  possessed 
by  Arabic,  although  it  is  certain  that  it  had  a  greater  number  of 
forms  in  earlier  times.  In  particular,  Diminutives  and  Augmen- 


(b  Compare  the  words  for: — God ,  Man  (Homo),  Man ,  Woman,  Body, 
Sight ,  Earth,  Land,  Town,  King ,  Animal,  Sun,  Moon,  Day,  Mountain,  Valley, 
good,  bad,  big,  little,  much,  rich ,  poor,  remaining ;  farther  for: — to  go,  to  reach , 
to  turn  back,  to  follow,  to  send,  to  forsake,  to  fall,  to  sit  down,  to  dwell,  to  flee , 
to  carry,  to  will,  to  call,  to  command,  to  write ,  to  seek ,  to  finish,  to  find,  to 
repeat ,  to  conquer,  to  say,  to  tell ,  to  act,  to  rejoice,  to  love,  to  burn ,  to 
build  &c. 
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tatives  are  altogether  wanting,  as  well  as  the  Emphatic  state  (1). 
It  farther  took  a,  different  course  from  Arabic  in  the  formation  of 
the  Imperfect,  as  well  as  in  Case-formation — with  the  exception 
of  the  Accusative.  In  the  sensitiveness  of  its  vowels  to  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  a  guttural  (2)  it  ranges  itself  with  Hebrew  rather  than 
with  Arabic.  It  has  gone  farther  than  the  rest  of  the  Semitic 
languages  in  evolving  strong  roots  out  of  weak  ones;  and  it  has 
developed  the  formation  of  the  Conjugations  in  certain  directions 
with  more  consistency  than  Arabic  itself.  And  in  various  other 
things  (3)  it  has  kept  to  a  more  antique  stage  than  the  rest  of  the 
Semitic  tongues.  Ethiopic  has  no  Article,  but  it  has  preserved 
an  originality  and  a  fulness  in  the  department  of  the  Pronouns, 
unmatched  by  its  sister  languages.  Then  it  has  a  host  of  prono¬ 
minal  particles,  of  which  not  a  trace  is  now  left  in  Arabic,  while 
in  the  perfecting  of  Enclitics  it  has  followed  out  an  original 
Semitic  bent  with  a  thoroughness  which  is  found  nowhere  else. 
In  framing  Sentences  and  Periods  it  has  brought  into  many-sided 
use  expedients  and  devices,  which  have  long  been  given  up  in 
Arabic,  but  are  still  hinted  at  in  Hebrew  as  belonging  to  the 
ancient  Semitic  speech.  As  regards  its  treatment  of  the  Gender 
of  Nouns,  it  seems  to  transfer  us  quite  to  the  original  condition 
of  the  language,  when  the  settlement  of  Gender  was  still  in 
process,  and  all  as  yet  was  fluctuating;  nor  has  it  gained  any 
fixity  on  this  point,  even  in  its  latest  stages.  And  finally,  we 
come  upon  many  expressions  in  the  vocabulary,  which  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  Arabic,  at  least  in  the  meaning  concerned,  al¬ 
though  they  belonged  to  the  original  Semitic  common-stock  (4). 


(x)  According  to  D.  H.  Müller,  ‘ Epigraphische  Denkmäler  aus  Abes¬ 
sinien ’,  Vienna  1894,  p.  72  =  ‘ Denkschriften  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wiss .,  phil.-hist. 
Classe ’  XLIII,  III — these  conditions  are  to  be  explained  by  the  influence  of 
the  Hamitic  tongues  upon  Ethiopic. 

(2)  Cf.  König,  'Neue  Studien  über  Schrift ,  Aussprache  und  allgemeine 
Formenlehre  des  Aethiopischen\  Leipzig  1877,  p.  137. 

(3)  König  classes  along  with  these  (ibid.  p.  87  sq.)  the  Imperfect-form 


the  endings  h,  h„,  In-  in  the  Verb,  and  the  Feminine  formation  of 
Adjectives  like  rh-Sfl?  v-  infra  §§  92,  129,  135. 
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All  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Ethiopic,  after  its  sep¬ 
aration  from  the  Northern  Semitic,  pursued  a  common  course 
with  Arabic  for  some  time  longer,  hut  parted  company  with  it  at 
a  pretty  early  date  and  at  a  time  in  fact  when  Arabic  had  not 
yet  attained  to  its  present  luxuriance  in  forms,  nor  yet  to  its 
strictly  regular,  inflexible,  stiff  monotony.  Ethiopic  in  this  way 
saved  a  good  deal  of  the  old  Semitic,  which  Arabic  suffered  to 
decay,  and  it  also  developed  a  portion  of  it  in  a  wholly  different 
manner  from  Arabic.  The  most  of  its  force,  however,  subsequent 
to  its  severance  from  the  rest  of  the  Semitic  languages,  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  elaboration  of  a  multiplicity  in  the  methods  of  con¬ 
joining  and  arranging  words  in  a  sentence,  —  answering  to  the 
multiplicity  existing  in  the  possible  modes  of  thought  and  dis¬ 
course, —  and  to  the  development  of  the  pronominal  section  of  the 
roots  which  specially  conveys  the  more  subtle  relations  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  thought. 

§  4.  In  contrast,  however,  with  the  antique  character  of 
Ethiopic — in  various  respects  truly  remarkable, — stand  a  large 
number  of  decidedly  later  modes  of  formation  and  expression,  in 
which  we  see  it  coinciding  with  languages  that  have  reached  an 
advanced  stage  of  development,  like  Aramaic.  In  this  reference 
we  attach  no  particular  importance  to  the  softening  of  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  one  or  two  Semitic  sounds,  such  as  Gutturals  and 
Sibilants,  inasmuch  as  that  process  appears  to  have  predominated 
only  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  a  phenomenon 
illustrated  contemporaneously  in  other  Semitic  dialects,  though 
it  has  gone  farthest  in  Amharic.  But  our  statement  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  Ethiopic  has  given  up,  or  replaced  by 
external  formations,  many  old  forms  and  inner  formations,  which 
once  it  must  have  had,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that,  alongside 
of  the  old  forms  and  formations  which  it  retains,  it  has  ad¬ 
mitted  several  new  and  more  external  ones,  mainly  with  the 
view  of  attaining  thereby  to  a  greater  freedom  in  the  structure 
of  its  periods.  It  has  entirely  given  up  the  Dual  both  in  Verb 

(rran),  id°ic.  hftlvl*  (W?)>  W'7"?  (D»n),  rthrt  (aatf),  'YPA 
(^n),  'i/"h  (Kfett),  JniA  toVrp),  m{ih  («r),  hA"11?.  (isb),  ft/,./. 
0??),  'n/..  a>/.m  (,tv),  A<i»-All  (a'Bfin)  (>_*:$,),  m&O  (s?j?Fi), 

&./M  (rns)  mp«|>  (pH)  (^.lo),  and  several  others. 
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and  Noun,  just  like  Aramaic.  Towards  the  formation  of  Nouns 
and  Inner  Plurals  it  lias  manifestly  at  one  time  possessed  a  greater 
number  of  forms,  but  owing  to  a  certain  economy,  abundantly 
noticeable  too  in  other  matters,  it  has  put  many  of  them  aside  as 
being  unnecessary.  Even  in  the  Verb  this  frugality  is  shown,  so 
that  only  a  few  verbs  make  use  of  more  than  four  Conjugations 
(Stems),  while  the  most  of  them  do  not  use  even  so  many.  A  special 
Passive  voice  is  no  longer  met  with;  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  the 
Reflexive,  just  as  in  Syriac.  The  Active  Participle,  in  the  simple 
Conjugation  (Stem)  at  least,  lias  almost  disappeared:  in  the  derived 
conjugations  it  is  more  frequently  formed  to  be  sure,  but  still  not 
regularly,  and  it  is  very  often  lengthened  by  an  external  Adjective- 
ending.  Upon  the  whole  the  place  of  the  Participle  is  taken  either 
by  Conjunctional  Periphrasis  or  by  some  other  grammatical  device. 
The  simple  Adjective-formation  has  greatly  decayed.  On  the 
other  hand  the  formation  of  words  by  external  addition  through 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  the  formation  of  derived  Substantives 
and  Adjectives,  have  gained  ground.  Ethiopic,  as  we  know  it,  has 
the  capacity  of  forming  Adjectives  from  all  possible  Nouns  by 
means  of  added  terminations,  of  deriving  many  Abstracts  by 
means  of  endings,  and  of  advancing  Collectives  to  be  Nouns  of 
bulk  by  means  of  external  plural-endings.  Even  from  Nouns 
that  had  been  formed  by  means  of  external  increase,  it  derives 
new  Verbs,  still  preserving  the  additions  found  in  the  Nominal 
formation,  and  it  has  allowed  the  external  formation  strongly  to 
affect  the  Infinitive  also.  To  express  the  Genitive  relation  it  has 
developed,  alongside  of  the  old  Construct  state,  the  indication 
given  by  an  external  Genitive  sign,  just  like  Aramaic.  The 
roundabout  expression  of  the  Genitive  and  Accusative  relations 
by  means  of  a  pronoun  appended  to  the  governing  word,  followed 
by  a  preposition  having  reference  thereto, — is  quite  as  often  met 
with  in  Ethiopic  as  in  Syriac,  and  at  the  same  time  it  serves  in 
most  cases  to  compensate  for  the  Article.  The  use  of  a  pronoun 
affixed  to  the  verb,  with  a  dative  signification,  has  become  very 
common.  Then  along  with  the  early  Semitic  form  and  method  of 
conjoining  words  in  the  sentence,  ample  occupation  has  been 
found  for  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions  in  this  endeavour.  And, 
— to  come  back  once  more  to  the  sounds  of  the  language, — 
the  disappearance  of  the  short  i  and  a,  and  the  dissolving  of  all 
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the  short  vowels,  except  ä,  into  the  most  undefined  and  character¬ 
less  of  all  the  vowels,  viz.  the  short  e,  constitute  a  phenomenon 
not  indeed  original,  but  still  very  ancient,  in  the  Ethiopic  speech. 

Consequently  much  that  is  old  and  much  that  is  new  lie 
here  together,  sometimes  strangely  mingled:  Things  which  in 
other  languages  are  allotted  to  different  stages  of  growth  or  to 
different  dialects  are  met  with  in  Ethiopic  side  by  side.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  Ethiopic,  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  its 
literature,  has  a  long  period  of  development  behind  it,  and  that 
the  people  who  once  spoke  it  attained  in  early  times  to  a  high 
degree  of  culture.  Moreover  the  people  who  produced  such  an 
admirable  and  majestic  style  of  sentence  with  the  implements  of 
Semitic  speech  must  have  been  endowed  with  great  intellectual 
genius  and  logical  gifts. 

§  5.  It  would  be  a  highly  desirable  advantage  for  us  of  changes  in 
course,  to  he  better  acquainted  with  the  language  during  the  time  ^etiT'sys- 
when  it  was  thus  coming  into  being,  and  to  be  able  to  follow  it  tem  and 
up  throughout  its  various  stages  of  development.  But  just  as  in  ]ary. 
most  other  languages,  so  also  in  this,  such  an  advantage  is  denied 
us.  The  most  ancient  of  the  larger  monuments  of  Ethiopic  which 
we  have,  viz.  the  two  long  Axumite  inscriptions,  made  known  by 
E.  BüpPELLi1) — barely  reach  back  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century 
of  our  era.  Certainly  other  shorter  inscriptions  from  Axum  and 
other  places  exist,  and  have  been  to  some  extent  noticed  already 
in  books  of  travel  (2),  being  of  still  older  date  than  those  first- 
mentioned, — to  judge  from  the  form  of  their  letters:  they  are, 
however,  both  too  short  and  too  inaccurately  copied  to  enable  us 
to  deduce  much  from  them.  Lastly,  the  Minao-Sabaic  monuments, 
which  in  quite  recent  times  were  discovered  in  great  quantities, 
exhibit  to  us  a  language  that,  in  spite  of  the  agreement  in  alpha¬ 
betical  character,  diverges  greatly  from  Ethiopic,  and  furnish  us 


C)  In  the  Supplement  to  his  ‘ Travels 1  printed  1838 — 40;  v.  notice  of 
the  work  in  ZDMG  VII,  p.  338 sqq.  [V.  also  D.  H.  Müller,  ‘ Epigraphische 
Denkmäler  aus  Abessinien1.] 

(2)  V.  the  Travels  of  Salt  and  Lord  Valentia:  One  of  the  In¬ 
scriptions  mentioned  there  has  been  republished  in  Isenberg’s  ‘ Dictionary  of 
the  Amh.  Lang.,  p.  209.  [V.  also  C.  Conti  Rossini,  ‘‘Discrizione  dell'  obe- 
lisco  presso  Matara :  Rendiconti  della  R.  Accad.  dei  Lincei  Vol.  V  (Roma  1896) 
p.  250  sqq.] 
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with  a  proof  that  the  last-named  language  parted  company  in  very 
early  times  with  its  sister  languages  of  Southern  Arabia.  Thus  it 
comes  that  we  have  not  the  means  of  acquainting  ourselves  with 
the  condition  of  the  Abyssinian  national  speech  in  times  anterior 
to  the  conversion  of  the  country  to  the  Christian  faith.  And  it  is 
only  from  stray  internal  evidence,  as  for  instance  from  the  oc¬ 
casional  appearance  still,  with  the  Noun,  of  the  Suffix  Pronoun 
of  the  1st  Pers.  Sing,  i,  instead  of  a  later  ( e)ya , — from  the  re¬ 
tention  of  e  (\S‘)  in  a  few  Interrogative  Particles,  or  the  Negative 
en  (]'*$), —  and  such  other  things, — that  we  are  able  to  conclude 
that  Ethiopic  in  its  earliest  period  of  development  had  a  much 
closer  affinity  with  Hebrew  than  appears  in  the  later  form  of  the 
language.  For  this  very  reason  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
deciphering  of  the  Minao-Sabaic  inscriptions  yielded  many  re¬ 
markable  analogies  between  that  dialect  and  Hebrew. 

Altogether  Ethiopic  appears  at  the  beginning  of  its  last 
thousand  years  of  existence  as  already  a  full-grown  language, 
which  experienced  only  a  few  alterations  as  time  went  on.  The 
principal  changes  which  it  underwent  during  that  period  concern 
on  the  one  hand  its  phonetic  system,  particularly  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  its  vowels,  and  on  the  other  its  vocabulary,  and  the 
continuance  in  use,  or  the  falling  out  of  use,  exhibited  by  one  or 
two  Word-forms.  In  the  first  reference  we  hold  that  not  earlier 
than  during  that  period  can  the  softening  of  the  pronunciation 
of  many  Consonants  have  become  so  marked  and  so  general, — 
that  many  peculiarities  in  the  relation  of  Gutturals  to  Vowels  are 
of  comparatively  late  origin, — and  that  many  words  and  forms 
have  exchanged  a  fuller  and  more  original  Vowel-pronunciation 
for  one  more  faint  and  faded.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  obtain  proof 
for  what  has  been  advanced,  from  a  comparison  of  the  Inscriptions 
with  the  later  literary  language,  because  these  inscriptions  have 
themselves  only  defective  and  occasionally  fluctuating  vowel-signs  (x) 
(§  12  sq.)]  but  the  most  ancient  Manuscripts  which  we  possess, 
dating  from  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  onwards,  place  in  our 
hands  evidence  of  every  kind  to  support  those  propositions;  and 
we  may  infer  that  if  we  ever  came  upon  Manuscripts  belonging 


C)  [This  view,  however,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  accurate  copies  which 
we  now  possess:  The  Axumite  Inscriptions  are  fully  vocalised.] 
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to  any  of  the  six  or  seven  earlier  centuries,  such  evidence  would 
flow  in  upon  us  still  more  copiously.  The  details  of  these  questions 
will  be  explained  farther  on,  in  the  Grammar  itself. 

As  regards  the  other  point,  all  truly  careful  investigation  of 
old  Texts,  up  to  the  oldest,  and  their  various  readings,  proves 
that  many  forms  and  words,  and  meanings  of  single  words,  though 
in  use  in  earlier  days,  fell  into  disuse  as  time  went  on,  and  were 
replaced  by  new  ones, — also  and  specially,  that  Arabic  words, 
which  were  rarely  employed  in  the  language  of  literature,  hut 
were  quite  intelligible  to  the  people,  streamed  in  again  more 
abundantly  in  the  days  of  lively  intercourse  with  Arabic-speaking 
populations  and  tribes,  or  through  the  medium  of  books  trans¬ 
lated  from  Arabic  f1). 

§  6.  The  language  was  cultivated  for  literary  purposes 
mainly  in  the  service  of  religion  and  of  the  Church.  The  large 
majority  of  the  extant  writings  are  of  ecclesiastical  character. 
These  had  their  basis  in  the  versions  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  word, 
which  versions  were  followed  forthwith  by  the  translation,  or 
even  the  independent  elaboration,  of  a  series  of  theological  and 
liturgical  works.  Beyond  question  all  native  authors,  in  their 
methods  of  thought  and  statement,  were  dependent  more  or  less 
on  Scripture  models.  After  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Egypt, 
and  following  the  cultivation  of  an  Arabic  Christian  literature,  it 
was  in  their  turn  these  Arabic  models  by  which  Ethiopic  authors 
let  themselves  be  swayed.  The  language  at  that  time  found  varied 
application  in  setting  forth  historical,  legal,  chronological  and 
mathematical  material.  Many  original  works  of  the  most  diverse 
kinds  were  produced  in  the  latest  period  of  prosperity  enjoyed 


(:)  In  neither  of  these  points  referred  to  has  much  been  done  hitherto 
for  the  investigation  of  Ethiopic.  Ludolf  paid  no  attention  whatever  to 
such  historical  examination  of  the  language,  and  represented  many  things 
which  are  ancient  and  divergent  as  being  mere  copyists’  errors.  So  too 
Thomas  Pell  Platt,  in  the  edition  of  the  N.  T.  which  he  prepared  for  the 
English  Bible  Society  (London  1830)  [reprinted  at  Leipzig  1899],  disregarded 
this  point  of  view.  As  for  myself  I  have  devoted  special  attention  to  this 
matter  in  my  editions  of  Texts,  as  the  Apparatus  Criticus  found  in  them  will 
show,  but  I  must  express  the  wish  that  others  who  edit  Texts  wrould  do  the 
same  thing. 


Ethiopic 
Literature. 
Modern  In¬ 
vestiga¬ 
tions. 
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by  the  speech  and  the  nation,  namely  from  1300  to  1600  A.  D., 
among  which  incontestably  the  most  important  are  the  great 
native  Chronicles.  Mohammedan  Magic-books  also,  and  writings 
on  Astrology  and  Medicine,  gained  entrance  among  the  people 
about  the  time  when  barbarism  and  darkness  crept  over  them. 
Poetry  was  always  cherished  by  the  Ethiopians  with  special  predi¬ 
lection,  hut  almost  exclusively  in  the  service  of  religion,  so  far  as 
we  yet  know.  The  great  Service  Hymn-books  of  the  seventh  and 
following  centuries  are  line  poetical  productions,  but  constructed 
very  decidedly  on  the  model  of  the  Psalms.  Later  on,  Sacred 
Poetry  degenerates  into  an  innumerable  quantity  of  Encomia  of 
Saints — men  and  women,  —  and  proportionately  sinks  in  intrinsic 
value.  Unfortunately  this  department  of  Ethiopic  literature  has 
hitherto  been  very  little  enquired  into ;  yet  this  much  we  can  even 
now  see,— that  an  artistic  Metric  had  never  been  developed 
in  it;  the  farthest  that  was  reached  in  the  evolution  of  orderly 
form  was  the  articulating  of  verse  in  symmetrical  strophes,  ac¬ 
companied  with  rhyme, — for  the  matter  of  that  often  enough  very 
imperfect. 

The  Ethiopic  language  has  never  had  native  grammarians, 
as  far  as  yet  known;  and  this  circumstance  sufficiently  explains 
why  one  or  two  phenomena  in  it, — like,  for  instance,  the  Conju- 
gational-formation  (Stem)  and  Imperfect-formation  of  several 
derived  Conjugations  (Stems),  or  the  treatment  of  the  Gender  of 
Nouns—,  continued  to  the  last  so  fluctuating  and  irregular. 

Attempts  at  Ethiopic- Amharic  Dictionaries  were  made  in 
abundance,  it  is  true,  about  the  time  the  speech  was  dying  out, 
but  they  are  all  very  crude,  and  do  not  occupy  themselves  with 
the  grammatical  part  of  the  language. 

In  Europe  people  began  to  interest  themselves  in  Ethiopic, 
in  the  16th  century.  Besides  the  Abyssinian  Tesfa-Zion  and  his 
associates,  who  published  the  N.  T.  at  Pome  in  1548, — and  to 
some  extent  even  before  him, — it  was  John  Potken  of  Cologne, 
Marianus  Victorius  of  Beate,  Jo.  Scaliger,  Th.  Petraeus  and 
J.  G.  Nisselius,  Jac.  Wemmers  at  Antwerp,  and  lastly  Edmund 
Castell,  who  rendered  meritorious  services  to  Ethiopic  in  various 
degrees,  partly  by  printing  some  of  the  shorter  Texts,  and  partly 
by  grammatical  and  lexical  endeavours  (1).  A  more  comprehensive 

C)  Cf.  also:  lChaldaeae  seu  Aethiopicae  linguae  Institutiones:  nunquam 
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§  6. 

and  exact  acquaintance  with  the  tongue  we  owe  tirst,  however,  to 
the  immortal  services  of  Job  Ludolf^),  who  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  ‘ Gramm atica  Aethiopica 4io,  in  1661,  and  the  second 
edition,  folio,  in  1702,  the  latter  being  still  useful.  A  second  and 
indispensable  help  was  added  in  his  4 Lexicon  Aethiopico-Latinum\ 
the  second  edition  of  which,  folio,  was  printed  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine  in  1699.  Inasmuch  as  Ludolf  in  his  labours  had  the 
advantage  of  being  tutored  by  a  horn  Ethiopian, — Gbegoby, — 
at  a  time  when  Ethiopic  was  still  tolerably  well  understood  in 
Abyssinia,  we  must  take  his  facts  as  the  groundwork  for  all  which 
relates  to  Pronunciation.  It  deserves  to  he  kept  in  view,  however, 
that  the  facts  referred  to,  justify  conclusions  merely  for  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Ethiopic  common  in  later  times,  and  are  not  to  he 
relied  upon  throughout.  In  every  other  point  the  labours  of 
Ludolf  have  long  outlived  their  sufficiency.  Judged  from  the 
present  position  of  philology  they  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  in  any  single  part.  During  the  150  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  Ludolf’s  day,  the  furtherance  of  our  knowledge  of 
Ethiopic  has  been  almost  wholly  neglected  both  in  Germany  and 
in  the  rest  of  Europe.  At  the  most  a  few  printed  texts  have  been 
revised  or  simply  re-issued,  and  an  occasional  reference  to  Ethio¬ 
pic  has  been  made  here  and  there  in  Hebrew  Grammars  and 
Dictionaries  (2).  In  1825  H.  Hupfeld  gave(3)  a  certain  impulse 

antea  a  Latinis  visae,  opus  utile  ac  eruditum.  Item , —  Omnium  Aethiopiae 
regum  qui  ab  inundato  terrarum  orbe  usque  ad  nostra  t  empor  a  imperarunt 
Libellus:  hactenus  tarn  Graecis  quam  Latinis  ignoratus ,  nuper  ex  Aethiopica 
translatus  lingua ’.  And  at  the  end:  Pmpressit  omnia  quae  in  hoc  libro  con¬ 
tinents,  ex  primatum  licentia  Valerius  Doricus  Brixien,  opera  Angeli  De 
Oldradis.  Romae.  Anno  natali  Christi  M.D.L.II.  4°.  [For  the  first  printed 
text  of  the  Psalms  (in  1513),  and  of  the  N.  T.  v.  also  Guidi,  lLa  prima 
stampa  del  Nuovo  Testamento  in  Etiopico  fatta  in  Roma  nel  1548 — 1549’, 
in  Vol.  IX  of  the  Archivio  della  R.  Societa  Romana  di  Storia  patria,  Rome 
1886.] 

(*)  [Cf.  J.  Flemming,  lHiob  Ludolf:  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der 
orientalischen  Philologie'1  in  Beiträge  zur  Assyriologie,  Vol.  I,  1890,  p.  537 sqqt 
and  Vol.  II,  1894,  p.  63  sqq.] 

(2)  The  ‘ Grammatica  Aethiopica  conscriptd>  a  Jo.  Phil.  Hartmanno. 
Frankfort  a.  M.  1707,  4to  is  a  poor  epitome  of  Ludolf’s  work;  nor  has 
learning  been  advanced  by  J.  G.  Hasse’s  ‘ Handbuch  der  arabischen  und 
äthiopischen  Sprache ’,  Jena  1793. 

('!)  In  a  paper  written  in  early  youth  * Exercitatioyies  Aethiopicae1 
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to  the  resumption  of  grammatical  labours  in  the  field  of  our 
language,  without,  however,  this  start  having  been  followed  up 
either  by  himself  or  others.  Some  valuable  contributions  to 
Ethiopic  phonology  have  been  furnished  by  H.  TuCBfi1);  and  many 
excellent  hints  on  isolated  phenomena  in  the  Ethiopic  language 
are  found  in  the  latest  edition  of  Ewald’s  ‘ Ausführliches  Lehr¬ 
buch  der  hebräischen  Sprache’ (2). 

Lips.  1825,  4°.  The  chief  merit  of  this  paper  lies  in  pointing  out  the  true 
distinction  between  the  first  and  the  second  Conjugations  (Steins)  of  the 
Verb,  which  Ludolf  had  entirely  mistaken.  As  to  what  Hupfeld  has  ad¬ 
vanced  about  the  Ethiopic  pronouns  in  his  treatise  ‘ Semitische  Demonstrativ¬ 
bildung'1  in  the  2ud  vol.  of  the  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  K.  d.  Morg.,  it  appears  to  me 
in  many  respects  untenable.  Drechsler’s  work  lDe  Aethiopicae  linguae 
conjugationibus\  Lipsiae  1825,  has  complicated  rather  than  amended  Ludolf’s 
theory  of  Stem-formation:  the  sole  value  it  possesses  belongs  to  its  collection 
of  supporting-passages  for  a  series  of  verbal  forms. 

(x)  I.  1  Comment atio  de  Aethiopicae  linguae  sonorum  proprietatibus 
quibusdam\  Lips.  1854;  II.  ‘De  Aethiopicae  linguae  sonorum  sibilantium 
natura  et  usu\  Lips.  1854. 

(2)  [V.  now,  particularly  A.  Dillmann’s  Lexicon  linguae  Aethiopicae 
cum  indice  Latino Lips.  1865,  as  well  as  F.  Praetorius’  Aethiopische  Gram¬ 
matik  mit  Paradigmen ,  Litter atur ,  Chrestomathie  und  Glossar ’  =  ‘ Porta  lin- 
guarum  Orientalium\ — inchoavit  J.  H.  Petermann,  continuavit  Herm.  L. 
Strack, — Pars  VII,  Leipzig  1886.] 


PART  FIRST. 


ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  PHONOLOGY. 

As  the  Etliiopic  alphabetic  Character  differs  completely  in 
form  and  in  kind  from  that  of  the  other  known  Semitic  tongues, 
the  subject  itself  invites  us  to  begin  with  a  description  of  that 
Character. 


I.  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

§  7.  The  Ethiopic  Character  has  been  fashioned,  by  a  series 
of  more  or  less  important  alterations,  from  the  Minao-Sabaic 
character,  or  one  resembling  it,  and  together  they  represent  the 
Southern  branch  of  the  alphabetical  systems,  into  which  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Semitic  alphabet  was  very  early  divided.  The  opinion  of 
earlier  scholars,  that  the  Ethiopic  Character  was  of  Greek  origin  (*), 
must  now  be  regarded  as  completely  set  aside.  The  characters 
of  the  Abyssinian  Inscriptions  are  either  identical  with  the  Minao- 
Sabaic,  or  so  like  them  that  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
about  their  derivation  (2).  The  changes  which  the  Minao-Sabaic 

( 1 )  Y.  on  this  point  Hupfeld,  Exercitationes  Aeth.  p.  1—4  and  Kopp, 
‘ Bilder  und  Schriften  der  Vorzeit ’.  Ludolf  too  inclined  to  this  view,  but 
still  he  thought  that  the  ‘inventor’  had  had  an  eye  also  on  the  Samaritan 
alphabet,  therein  showing  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  Semitic  origin  of 
this  Character  (Hist.  IV,  1.  Comment,  p.  60,  555). 

(2)  As  to  the  literature,  cf.  E.  König,  '‘Neue  Studien  über  Schrift ,  Aus¬ 
sprache ,  und  allgemeine  Formenlehre  des  Aethiopischen ,  aus  den  Quellen  ge¬ 
schöpft,  comparativ  und  physiologisch  erläutert1.  Leipzig  1877  [in  what  follows, 
quoted  as  “KönIg”].  Farther,  Schlottmann  in  Riehm’s  HWB  p.  1420 sqq!\ 
Derenbourg,  ‘‘Journ.  as .’  VII,  19,  p.  Slbsqq.-,  Frdr.  Müller,  ‘ZJefrer  den  Ur¬ 
sprung  der  himjarisch-äthiopischen  Schrift Vienna  1869  [and  D.  H.  Müller, 
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nants. 


form  of  writing  has  undergone  in  Abyssinia  are  manifold,  and 
will  be  farther  described  by-and-by;  but  they  are  not  so  marked 
as  to  prevent  us  from  recognising  without  difficulty  the  ancient 
Minao-Sabaic  characters  in  the  ordinary  Ethiopic  ones,  indepen¬ 
dently  even  of  the  intervention  of  the  Ethiopic  Inscriptions  ( cf . 
Table  I).  The  character,  like  the  speech  itself,  and  even  more 
decidedly,  lias  kept  to  a  very  antique  stage.  Both  in  print,  and 
as  a  rule  in  Manuscripts,  it  is  inscribed  with  large,  firmly  impressed 
strokes;  and  the  older  the  manuscripts,  the  more  pronounced  is 
this  feature. 

§  8.  I.  Like  all  the  other  Semitic  forms  of  writing,  the 
Ethiopic  is  originally  consonantal.  The  number  and  the  order  of 
these  consonants  are  not  the  same,  however,  in  this  language  as 
in  the  others.  Farther,  the  names  given  them  are  here  and  there 
peculiar. 

(1)  In  Number  the  Ethiopic  Consonants  are  six-and-twenty , 
—  four  more  than  in  the  Northern  Semitic  tongues.  Two  of  these 
four  are  accounted  for  by  dividing,  in  two  cases,  a  sound  that  once 
was  single  into  two  modes  of  pronunciation.  The  strong  Guttural 
H  was  divided,  just  as  among  the  Arabs,  into  the  two  sounds  <fi 
(^),  and  ’)  (^);  and  in  the  same  way  the  sibilant  ^  was  divided 

into  ft  ([jo)  and  p  (u&)-  Other  divisions,  peculiar  to  the  Arabs, 
of  sounds  originally  one  into  two,  viz.  n  into  and  1  into 
and  j,  and  ft  into  and  Jb,  are  unknown  to  the  Ethiopians,  though 
perhaps  the  Minao-Sabaeans  had  them.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Abyssinians  possess  two  additional  sounds,  which  were  not  admitted 
into  Arabic,  viz, — a  hard,  peculiarly-formed  Labial  (§  28)  &  =  p\ 
and  one  that  answers  more  to  the  usual  p, — that  is  'J',  mostly 
employed  in  foreign  words.  Besides  these  26  characters,  Amharic 
letters  appear,  it  is  true,  in  Ethiopic  books,  when  foreign  words 


1  Epigraphische  Denkmäler  aus  Abessinien \  p.  69;  M.  Lidzbarski,  ‘ Ephemeris 
für  semitische  Epigraphik'1 1,  p.  109 sqq.,  II,  p.  23  sqq.-,  and  Praetorius,  ZDMG 
LVIII  (1904),  p.  715 sqq.\  On  the  earlier  theory  of  the  connection  of 
the  Ethiopic  alphabet  with  the  Indian ,  cf.  Salt,  ‘  Voyage  to  Abyssinia’  (1814), 
p.  415;  Lepsius,  lZwei  sprachvergleichende  Abhandlungen1  (1836),  p.  76  sq.  and 
Deere,  ZDMG  XXXI,  p.  598;  on  the  opposite  side,  Dowson,  lJ.  Roy.  Ms. 
Socd  XIII  (1881),  pt.  1. — Completely  astray  is  the  account  given  in  J.  Bird’s 
lSur  Vorigine  de  Valphabet  Himiarite  et  de  Valphabet  Ethiopien'1  in  Nouvelles 
annales  des  voyages Paris  1845,  Vol.  II,  p.  196 sqq. 
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or  native  proper  names  from  the  various  Abyssinian  dialects  have 
to  be  written  with  greater  exactness,  but  these  do  not  concern 
us  here  ft. 

§  9.  (2)  The  Names  of  these  alphabetical  characters  and  Names  of 
sounds  are  essentially  the  same  as  among  the  other  Semites,  and 
have  manifestly  been  taken  over  along  with  the  alphabet  (2).  Some 
of  them  have  been  so  far  altered  as  to  conform  to  the  Ethiopic 
expression  or  word  in  use,  without  the  original  sense  of  the  Name 
being  affected;  a  few  others  remain  only  in  a  corrupt  form  and 
without  any  clear  meaning.  In  particular,  Alf ,  Bet,  Genii ,  Kdf, 
c Ain  directly  coincide  with  the  old  names:  Qctf  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  for  Qöf,  according  to  §  18;  Tait  and  Sadai  rest  upon  the 
resolution  of  the  diphthong  e  into  ai:  Re  es  is  the  ordinary  Ethiopic 
word  for  “head”,  Mai,  for  “water”:  the  old  name  Yod  was  not 
available,  because  the  Ethiopic  word  for  “hand"  was  rather  }\£;, 
and  it  was  accordingly  replaced  suitably  by  Yaman  “right  hand”: 
for  a  like  reason  Nun  “fish",  which  word  is  not  in  use  in  Ethiopic, 
has  been  exchanged  for  a  word  of  like  meaning  Nahäs  “serpent”; 
in  this  way  in  the  last  two  cases  the  starting  sounds  y  and  n  have 
been  properly  preserved.  But  when  the  Ethiopians  exchanged  Be 
“mouth”  for  Af  which  is  their  word  for  “mouth”,  then  the  general 
rule, — according  to  which  the  commencing  sound  in  the  name 
must  be  the  same  as  the  sound  of  the  character, — was  set  at 
nought,  and  a  clear  proof  was  given  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Ethiopic  name  is  not  the  original  one.  For  Waw  and  Taw  the 
Ethiopians,  in  accordance  with  §  38,  say  W awe,  Tawe.  For  Ret 
they  prefer  to  use  an  Arabic  word,  but  of  the  same  meaning,  Haut 

o  ^ 

(JOjA.),  and  for  its  sister-sound  they  have  created  a  new  name  of 
like  meaning,  Harm  Din)  “hedge”  (3).  On  the  other  hand  Zai, 


(x)  [For  the  benefit  of  students,  however,  these  letters  have  been  added 
on  Table  I.  tr.] 

(2)  On  the  names  of  the  Ethiopic  Consonants  among  the  Abyssinians 

of  to-day,  consisting  each  of  an  Ethiopic  word,  which  starts  with  the  sound 
designated,  e.  g.  i  7  l-nd.  0  flrh.t'.  cf.  Praetorius,  lAmhar.  Spr .’ 

§  lb  and  ZDMGr  XLI,  p.  687.  [Cf.  farther,  on  the  names  of  the  Ethiopic 
Letters,  Nöldeke,  'Die  semitischen  Buchstabennamen1  in  ‘ Beitr .  z.  Semit. 
Sprachwissenschaft Strassburg  1904,  p.  131  sqq.  tr.] 

(3)  [Nöldeke  (‘ Beitr.  z.  semit.  Sprachw .’  p.  133)  rejects  this  explanation 
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Dent  (v.  Gesenius,  ‘Tiles'  p.  727,  and  infra  §  32)  and  still  more 
strongly  Lawe,  properly  Law , —  seem  to  have  been  corrupted  from 
Zainf),  Dolt  and  Lamed  respectively:  These  three  names  have 
no  longer  any  meaning  in  Ethiopic.  Hoi  is  just  as  obscure  a  name 
as  He,  with  which  it  appears  to  be  identical.  The  most  obscure 
names,  however,  continue  to  be  Saut  and  Sät  instead  of  Shin  and 
Samech:  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  they  are  imitations 
of  the  outward  form  of  the  names  Haut  and  Bet,  to  the  characters 
of  which  their  own  present  a  resemblance.  Sappa(~)  (originally 

Dap pä)  I  compare  with  “a  bolt”,  which  is  quite  appropriate 
to  the  ancient  form  of  the  character.  Bait  is  a  name  formed  in 
imitation  of  Twit,  next  to  which  it  stands  in  the  Alphabet;  and 
Pa  is  the  Greek  Pi:  Moreover,  the  name  of  the  last-mentioned 
character  was  once  given  with  a  slight  sibilation, — Psa. 

§  10.  (3)  Of  more  importance,  however,  than  its  divergence 
from  the  Northern-Semitie  Alphabet  in  the  Names  of  the  Conso¬ 
nants,  is  the  divergence  of  the  Ethiopic  alphabet  in  the  Order  in 
which  they  stand.  The  Hebrew  order  of  the  characters  is,  as  we 
know,  very  ancient;  but  we  do  not  know  how  ancient  the  Ethiopic 
order  may  be,  nor  even  whether  the  Minao-Sabaeans  had  the 
same  order.  W  e  are  not  justified  in  contending  right  off  that  the 
Hebrew  order  is  the  original,  and  the  Ethiopic  the  derived  one. 
It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  with  some  reason  be  thought  that 
during  the  times  which  followed  the  invention  and  spread  of  the 
Alphabet  different  orders  of  the  letters  came  into  vogue,  being 
definitely  arranged  in  different  ways  in  different  regions.  And  in 
fact,  on  closer  investigation  of  the  order  of  the  Ethiopic  Alphabet, 
one  peculiarity  in  it  appears  to  yield  the  inference  that  that  order 
may  well  be  very  ancient,  and  other  orders  compared  with  it  be 
decided  innovations  (3).  The  Northern-Semitic  alphabet,  as  is  well 


j  /• 

of  the  name  Harm ,  remarking  that  ^.s».  begins  with  ^  and  not  with  and 
does  not  mean  “hedge”.  He  says  the  name  rather  suggests  a  connection  with 
‘‘a  small  stroke”,  tr.] 

O  Although  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Greeks  have  no  nasal  sound 
either,  in  the  name  of  their  letter  t>yra  (v.  Hüpf.  p.  2). 

(2)  Certainly  not  an  imitation  of  Kappa ,  as  Gesenius  in  ‘Ersch  und 
Gruber’s  Encyclopädie1  would  have  it. 

(’)  Cf.  Böhmer,  ZDMG  XVI,  p.  579. 
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known,  falls  according  to  the  Atbash  (*)  into  two  series  of  11  letters 
eacli(2).  In  exactly  the  same  way  the  Ethiopic  alphabet,  after  the 
new  sounds  Ä  and  T  have  been  withdrawn,  divides  into  twice 
12  letters,  Höi  to  Nah  äs  and  Alf  to  Af.  The  number  12  results 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  each  of  these  2  rows  a  newq  Arabic- 
Ethiopic  sound  is  inserted,  ' \  in  the  first,  and  ß  in  the  second. 
The  remarkable  fact  then  reveals  itself  at  once  that  the  second 
Ethiopic  row  corresponds  essentially  to  the  first  Hebrew  one,  and 
the  first  Ethiopic  to  the  second  Hebrew;  and  in  this  we  find  an 
indication  (3)  that  in  very  ancient  times  the  Alphabet  might  com¬ 
mence  with  either  row. 

Within  the  two  rows,  however,  the  succession  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  letters  with  the  Ethiopians  differs  widely  from  the  Hebrew 
arrangement.  Doubtless  this  is  partly  the  result  of  innovation, 
but  partly  it  may  be  of  ancient  origin.  Generally  speaking  we 
find  again  in  the  Ethiopic  Alphabet  the  same  principles  of  ar¬ 
rangement  which  regulated  the  Hebrew  one,  and  which  operated 
also  in  giving  form  to  the  Alphabet  of  Arabic.  In  their  case,  as 
well  as  here,  considerations  turned  in  part  upon  the  nature  of  the 
sounds,  in  part  upon  the  form  and  similarity  of  the  characters  and 
names.  (1)  The  similarity  of  the  characters, — which  was  still 
more  striking  in  the  oldest  script, — brought  about  the  juxtapo¬ 
sition  of  (D  and  ().  f  and  ft,  }\  and  fa.  and  finally  of  ^  and 
Ä  and  ft.  (2)  This  juxtaposing  of  (D  and  0  had  as  a  consequence 
the  shifting  of  ||  into  the  first  row;  and  this  last  letter,  as  the 
guttural  corresponding  to  Alf,  was  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  row,  just  as  K  begins  the  second.  Then  again  this  proceed- 

f1)  [ Atbash ,  of  course,  is  the  name  of  that  cipher-system,  in  which, — 
for  the  word  or  words  which  have  to  be  disguised — ,  the  first  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  Alphabet  is  used  for  the  last  one,  the  second  for  the  second  last, 
and  so  on.  Thus  we  use  X  for  n,  2  for  w  and  vice  versa, — whence  the  name 
Atbash  or  Athbash.  tr.] 

(2)  Y.  Hitzig,  'Die  Erfindung  des  Alphabets',  1840,  p.  12  sq. — Neither 
Hitzig,  nor  any  other  scholars  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  the  order  of  the  Ethiopic  Alphabet.  [Nöldeke,  l.  c. 
p.  131,  N.  1,  expresses  himself  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Ethiopic  order 
is  a  derived  one.] 

(  !)  Another  indication  might  be  found  in  the  Latin  expression  elementa, 
according  to  A.  F.  Wolf’s  interpretation  (3  »  A  [Cf.  also  Zimmern,  ZDMCt 
L,  p.  669  and  N.  3.] 

Q* 

— j 
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ing  occasioned  the  shifting  of  *|i  into  the  first  row,  and  of  ft 
into  the  second,  through  which  arrangement  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  Gutturals  in  one  and  the  same  row  was  secured.  On  the  other 
hand  may  have  changed  place  with  (|.  only  when  it  became 
necessary  to  attach  7*  to  the  Ethiopic  alphabet,  and  then  4  was 
finally  placed  at  the  end  of  the  second  row  immediately  before  7*. 

(3)  When  men  had  still  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  twofold 
division  of  the  alphabet,  the  two  Soutliern-Semitic  sounds  'V  and 
0  were  added,  one  to  each  row,  and  in  fact  at  the  end  of  each 
row.  In  consequence,  the  letter  ft  came  to  stand  immediately 
before  its  sister-sound  at  the  end;  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
first  of  the  points  of  view  which  are  being  noticed  here,  V  was 
moved  on  to  and  in  fact  placed  after  it,  to  separate  ^  from  Y\. 

(4)  Then  a  regard  to  the  similarity  of  the  sounds  operated  as  a 

last  regulative  point  of  view.  People  wanted  to  have  similar 
sounds  as  close  together  as  possible,  and  only  separated  them  in 
the  several  instances  by  one  letter  of  a  different  nature,  in  order 
that  two  which  were  similar  might  not  directly  clash  together. 
In  this  way  rh  is  brought  up  to  0,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  A; 
A  to  ip  but  separated  by  to  ni,  separated  by  7;  while  ft 

and  0  at  one  time  did  not  resemble  each  other  in  sound  so  closely 
as  they  came  to  do  later.  Thus  the  first  row,  —  originally  beginning 
with  A  and  ending  with  7**  —  contains  the  Liquids  A  0°  V  and 
together  with  the  two  Sibilants  A  and  ip.  along  with  the  three 
Gutturals  0  A\  and  the  three  Mutes  7*  (1  T  (fl  in  place  of  original 
£„) ;  and  the  entire  series  begins  with  a  guttural  corresponding  to 
the  Aif.  This  row  gives  the  most  clear  indications  of  purposeful 
arrangement.  In  the  second  row,  as  compared  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  Hebrew  one,  still  more  violent  transpositions  are  to  be  noticed. 
It  is  only  Y\  fl)  II  f  which  present  any  likeness  to  the  Hebrew 
succession.  In  7  m  Ä,  however,  we  again  meet  with  three  Mutes 
placed  together,  and  in  rn  Ä  ft  0  with  four  Explosives. 

I  have  not  up  till  now  met  with  any  deviation  from  the 
order  developed  heref1);  yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Potken  inter- 


O  An  Ethiopic  alphabet  is  met  with  in  the  MS.  Add.  16240  of  the 
British  Museum;  cf.  Dillmann,  ‘ Catalogus  cod i cum  manuscriptorum  Orien- 
talium  qui  in  Museo  Britannico  asservantur' ;  pars  tertia.  Londini  1847,  p.  58, 
No.  LXXI. 
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ex¬ 
changed  the  positions  of  the  5th  and  7th  letters  a*  and  —  an 
alteration  which,  provided  it  rest  upon  a  historic  basis,  might 
easily  be  proved  to  be  the  better  arrangement. 

§11.  II.  With  regard  to  the  Form  of  the  Ethiopic  script, 
it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  all  the  letters  have  been 
fashioned  out  of  forms  presented  by  the  Minao-Sabaic ;  only  the 
character  7*  appears,  like  its  sound,  to  have  been  derived  from 
T  (or  II?).  The  letter  was  at  one  time  very  like  0  and  seems 
even  to  have  sprung  from  it  in  Minao-Sabaic  just  by  a  slight 
alteration.  For  Zai  the  Abyssinians  took  the  Minao-Sabaic 
character  for  JDsal.  The  origin  of  the  character  &  is  still  obscure: 
it  might  be  nearest  the  mark  to  recognise  in  it  a  new  formation 
from  fl  or  (in  its  old  form). 

By  and  by,  however,  there  occurred  with  the  Abyssinians  an 
important  alteration  in  the  old  mode  of  writing, — for  it  gradually 
became  the  custom  to  write  from  left  to  right.  Among  the  Minao- 
Sabaeans  the  writing  as  a  rule  ran  from  right  to  left,  just  as  it 
did  among  the  rest  of  the  Semites,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ba- 
bylonian-Assyrians ;  sometimes  too  the  writing  was  ßovoTpo(j)vjbw. 
A  few  of  the  older  Ethiopic  Inscriptions  still  indicate  that  the 
direction  from  right  to  left  was  at  one  time  known  also  among  the 
Abyssinians;  but  evidently  the  example  of  the  Greek  mode  of 
writing,  which  was  familiar  to  the  Abyssinians  even  in  pre- 
Christian  times,  and  especially  in  Christian  times,  helped  to  bring 
about  the  gradual  establishment  of  the  direction  from  left  to 
right  (*).  The  practice  of  writing  towards  the  right  had  gained 
prevalence  even  in  the  age  of  Büppell's  pair  of  long  Inscriptions ; 
and  in  books  it  is  met  with  exclusively. 

This  gradual  change  in  direction  seems  to  have  had  no 
ulterior  effect  on  the  form  of  the  characters  themselves;  the  most 
of  them  suited  either  direction.  The  characters  7  ^  h  lend  them¬ 
selves  even  more  readily  to  the  new  direction  of  writing  than  to 
the  old;  only  instead  of  its  original  curve  from  right  to  left,  took 

t1)  The  common  view,  that  the  direction  of  Ethiopic  writing  to  the 
right  is  a  pure  innovation  of  the  Greek  missionaries,  cannot  be  maintained. 
If  the  opposite  manner  of  writing  had  been  the  only  one  known  and  allowed 
before  the  Greeks  brought  their  influence  to  bear,  then  it  would  be  incon¬ 
ceivable  how  and  why  this  complete  reversal  of  the  old  method  had  been 
arrived  at. 


Form  of 
the  Script. 
Direction 
of  Writing. 
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§  li¬ 
the  opposite  curve.  On  the  other  hand  in  still  early  times,  when 
writing  came  into  more  frequent  use,  a  different  position  with 
respect  to  the  ground-line  was  assigned  to  several  of  the  characters, 
in  order  to  give  them  a  more  pleasing  and  symmetrical  appearance^), 
viz.,  to  A-  (W-  V3,  i\  £,  <{. ;  farther,  the  character  for  A \  was 
reversed.  Moreover,  the  essential  and  distinguishing  lines  of  a 
few  of  the  letters  were  brought  more  distinctly  into  prominence 
(as,  for  instance,  with  and  «/»),  while  in  other  cases  unessential 
lines  were  given  up  (a\  and  <£,);  and  finally  all  were  set  at  equal 
height.  While  sharp  corners  predominate  in  almost  all  the  letters 
of  the  Minao-Sabaic  and  ancient  Ethiopic  script,  the  natural 
result  of  much  writing  and  of  consequent  efforts  to  write  with 
greater  rapidity  was  to  round  these  corners  off.  In  this  way 
what  took  two,  three,  or  more  strokes  of  the  pen  in  old  times 
could  be  completed  in  one  stroke  (as  in 

f  £  7  fll  &  0):  It  is  only  in  characters  which  have  broken  lines 
that  the  sharper  angles  remain  (V  ’V)?  and  in  A  and  A’  because 
the  rounding  off  of  these  might  have  led  to  their  being  mistaken 
for  n  and  fa.  Even  in  Eüppell’s  Inscriptions  we  find  this  round¬ 
ing  off  of  the  strokes  carried  out  to  some  extent,  although  the 
angular  style  would  have  been  easier  on  stone. 

Scarcely  a  start  had  been  made  towards  binding  individual 
letters  into  groups  of  letters.  In  Eüppell’s  Inscription  II,  38, 
such  a  group  appears  to  be  met  witli(2);  and  in  Manuscripts  too, 
in  the  case  of  the  Ethiopic  name  for  God,  we  come  upon  the 
crasis  of  *7  and  If  into  «If,  and  upon  the  group  yu  for  ff» .  and 
upon  TÜ  for  7ff  &c.  But  such  interlacing  is  extremely  rare 
and  is  evidently  meant  withal  for  abbreviation  (of.  infra  §  15 
N.  2;  and  §  16  ad  fin.).  Then  the  peculiar  mode  of  writing 
the  vowels  must  have  set  itself  against  the  prevalence  of 
this  device  (§13  sqq.).  It  has  thus  remained  a  rule  almost 
without  exception,  coming  down  from  the  most  ancient  times, — 
that  the  several  letters  of  a  word  be  placed  beside  one  another, 
but  independently  and  without  attachment,  just  as  in  other  old 
modes  of  writing. 

(1)  The  notion  of  Hupfeld  (p.  2), — that  the  shape  of  the  letters  was 

affected  by  the  Abyssinian  style  of  housebuilding. — is  more  ingenious  than 
sound.  It  can  have  no  application  in  the  case  of  f7D  0  {*  £  7  f). 

( 2 )  [This  assumption  is  not  confirmei  by  Bent’s  accurate  copy.] 
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So  much  the  more  it  became  necessary  to  separate  the 
several  words  from  one  another  in  some  way,  if  confusion  was  not 
to  arise.  In  the  Minao-Sabaic,  and  in  the  more  ancient  Ethiopic 
writing,  a  perpendicular  stroke  (  |  J,  which  is  constantly  employed 
in  Eüppell's  Inscriptions,  had  come  into  use  as  a  word-divider. 
This  stroke  was  transformed  later  on  into  two  points  standing  the 
one  above  the  other  (:),  which  bore  the  name  “points” 

among  the  Ethiopians;  they  are  quite  regularly  and  indeed  with¬ 
out  exception  placed  after  every  complete  word  (x).  And  this 
method  of  separating  the  words, — which  prevents  all  coalescing 
of  different  words, — has  also  made  it  possible  to  break  up  a  word 
at  the  end  of  a  line  when  there  is  no  more  room,  and  put  the  rest 
of  it  into  the  next  line.  The  introduction  of  the  so-called  literae 
dilatabiles  has  therefore  become  superfluous  (2). 


VOWEL  DENOTATION. 


§  12.  III.  This  mode  of  writing,  inherited  by  the  Ethiopians 
and  farther  developed  in  the  way  pointed  out,  was  originally  con¬ 
sonantal,  like  all  the  other  Semitic  systems  except  the  Babylonian- 
Assyrian.  The  vowels  in  Semitic  word-formation  are  exceedingly 
changeable  and  shifting;  the  consonants  are  the  firm,  unalterable 
portion  of  the  word.  It  was  therefore  a  subtle  conception,  suited 
to  the  genius  of  the  Semitic  tongue  that,  provided  the  firm  and, 
so  to  speak,  visible  and  corporeal  portion  of  the  word  were  written, 
the  spiritual  and  mobile  portion  might  remain  without  out¬ 
ward  sign. 


Vowel  De¬ 
notation  in¬ 
corporated 
with  Con¬ 
sonantal 
S  cript. 


Meanwhile  it  is  well-known  that  none  of  the  Semitic  modes 
of  writing  adhered  to  this  their  first  and  simplest  stage.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  want  of  any  vowel-marking,  obscurity  in  many 
cases  supervened,  and  an  endeavour  was  made  at  a  second  stage 


(x)  [In  the  more  recent  printing  of  Ethiopic  these  points  (I)  are  kept 
strictly  to  the  function  of  separating  one  Ethiopic  word  from  another.  For 
instance  they  are  not  usually  employed  now  after  an  Ethiopic  word  which 
stands  alone,  nor  even  after  the  last  word  of  an  Ethiopic  group,  tr.] 

(2)  On  the  Abyssinian  method  of  writing  the  vowels,  v.  now  also 
Halevy,  lJourn.  as.:  VIII,  6,  pp.  248sg$.,  273  and  D.  H.  Muller,  ‘ Epigr . 
Denkm p.  69  sqq. 
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of  development  to  remedy  this  defect  by  employing  the  semi¬ 
vowels  (and  finer  gutturals)  as  vowel  signs  for  certain  long  vowels 
and  diphthongs.  Then  at  a  third  and  last  stage  all  vowels  were 
marked  by  placing  various  points  and  strokes  above  or  below  the 
line.  Among  the  Ethiopians  also  this  advance  from  defectiveness 
to  greater  clearness  in  the  writing  was  gradually  effected;  but  in 
their  case  all  that  concerns  this  matter  was  evolved  in  a  quite 
independent  and  quite  peculiar  manner;  and  the  final  result  was 
a  most  complete  and  accurate  system  of  vowel-marking,  which 
differs  entirely  from  the  other  Semitic  systems,  and  in  some 
measure  resembles  more  the  Indian  system. 

It  is  true  that  the  employment  of  the  semivowel  characters 
to  make  up  for  long  i  and  it,  or  for  diphthongs  compounded  of  i 
or  u,  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Southern- Semitic  tribes ;  but,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Northern-Semitic  systems,  the  usage  was  less 
common.  It  was  only  diphthongs  that  were  with  comparative 

4 

regularity  written  by  means  of  iv  and  y,  while  these  letters  were 
not  usually  employed  to  indicate  it  or  i  except  at  the  end  of  a 
word(:).  Such  is  the  case  in  the  Minao-Sabaic  Inscriptions,  as 
well  as  in  the  two  or  three  words  of  the  oldest  Ethiopic  Inscriptions 
which  one  can  read  from  existing  copies.  Ao  proof  has  yet  been 
given  that  the  finer  Gutturals  ever  came  to  be  used  in  the  South 
as  Vowel  signs;  and  such  a  use  is  peculiarly  improbable  in 
Ethiopic. 

The  Ethiopians  appear  never  to  have  advanced  to  any  more 
frequent  employment  of  (D  and  f  to  denote  it  and  i.  In  the  In¬ 
scriptions  of  Rüppell, — which  indeed  have  many  other  vowel 
signs, — we  nowhere  find  them  used  with  this  object,  not  even  in 
cases  where  i  and  ü  belong  to  the  root;  is  written 
p</o;  f’Ji,  and  so  on(2).  Only,  Diphthongs 

proper  were  continually  written  with  a  0  or  a  f :  and  even  after 
the  introduction  of  the  new  Vowel  signs,  this  style  of  writing  them 

(x)  Already  pointed  out  by  Ewald  in  Höfer’s  k Zeitschrift  für  die 
Wissenschaft  der  Sprache'  I,  p.  302,  and  by  Ostander,  ZDMG  X,  p.  Sosq. 

(2)  [The  recent  copies  of  these  Inscriptions  show,  however,  that  they 
carry  out  thoroughly  the  ordinary  vocalisation;  cf.  above  p.  10,  N.  (1).]  — 
If  in  I,  1  and  II,  2  is  met  with  for  the  later  ■nhrt,  that  has  no 

bearing  upon  vowel  writing;  it  merely  shows  that  the  construct  state  of 
had  at  one  time  a  fuller  sound. 
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continued  in  vigorous  use,  but  yet  in  such  fashion  that  (Ih  and  J& 
were  with  greater  accuracy  set  down  instead  of  tire  more  general 
( n  and 

In  all  other  cases,  however,  the  Ethiopians  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  this  path,  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  rest  of  the  Semites, — 
a  path  which,  however  thoroughly  followed  up,  would  never  have 
brought  them  to  their  goal,  —  and  they  struck  out  another  path 
which  rewarded  their  efforts  far  better,  and  gave  a  notable  proof 
of  their  genius.  Starting  from  the  fundamental  conception  of 
Semitic  writing, — that  the  written  consonant  is  a  body  in  which 
inheres  unseen  a  soul,  a  vowel,  by  which  alone  it  becomes 
audible — ,  they  set  to  work  to  indicate  the  kind  of  vowel  present 
in  the  particular  consonantal  character,  by  attaching  to  it  small 
strokes  or  rings.  This  device  was  appropriate  and  sufficient,  and 
being  governed  by  very  exact  rules  it  brought  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  original  consonantal  script  into  a  highly  perfected 
syllabary,  which  for  completeness  and  effectiveness  leaves  little  to 
be  desired.  There  are  short  Ethiopic  inscriptions  in  which  no 
trace  of  this  new  mode  of  denoting  the  vowels  can  be  detected. 
In  the  Inscriptions  of  Büppell  it  makes  its  appearance  already, 
half-formed  (1).  Its  beginnings  must  therefore  be  referred  to  no 
later  a  date  than  about  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  and  may  go 
even  farther  back.  Foreign  influences  are  not  to  be  thought  of  in 
this  matter  (2) :  the  invention  of  the  system  was  the  work  of  the 
Abyssinian  people. 


f1)  [Cf.,  however,  above,  p.  10,  N.  (1);  and  p.  24,  X.  (2).] 

(2)  De  Sacy  entertained  the  singular  idea  that  the  Greek  vowel-signs 
somehow  served  as  a  model.  Then  the  Syriac  new  vocalisation-system  can¬ 
not  have  any  relevance  in  this  matter,  seeing  that  not  only  is  it  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  in  its  nature  but  also  was  just  beginning  itself  to  be  formed  at  that 
remote  time.  W.  Jones,  Kopp,  and  Lepsius  ventured  a  guess  at  Indian  in¬ 
fluence,  and  the  last-named  would  also  have  derived  from  the  same  source 
the  right-hand  direction  of  the  writing;  but  the  Indian  vowel- writing  re¬ 
sembles  the  Ethiopic  only  in  taking  in  the  short  ä,  while  in  every  other 
respect  it  is  formed  quite  differently.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  Weber  in  -what 
he  advances  about  India  borrowing  the  principle  of  the  Ethiopic  mode  of 
denoting  the  vowels,  in  his  essay  “  Ueber  den  semitischen  Ursprung  des  in¬ 
dischen  Alphabets'1'  (in  ‘ Indische  Studien'1).  [Perhaps  however,  Dillmann's 
complete  exclusion  of  the  possibility  of  foreign  influence  in  this  matter  has 
not  been  altogether  justified,  even  by  this  Note.] 
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§  13. 

§  13.  This  new  method  of  denoting  the  Vowels  unis  carried 
out  in  detail  as  follows.  The  ground-vowel,  that  is  to  say  short 
a.  predominates  in  Ethiopic  just  as  it  does  in  ancient  languages 
generally.  It  is  to  be  pronounced  in  every  case  except  where 
some  other  vowel  is  expressly  indicated,  and  accordingly  it  needs 
no  special  sign.  The  ground-form  of  a  consonant  is  conceived  as 
containing  the  vowel  d,  and  therefore  it  has  always  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  with  ä,  exactly  as  in  the  Sanskrit  mode  of  writing. 

All  the  more  on  this  ground,  however,  it  became  necessary 
to  give  some  indication  of  every  other  vowel,  as  well  as  of  the 
absence  of  a  vowel  from  a  consonant.  The  vowels,  other  than  a, 
which  are  found  in  Ethiopic  speech,  are  the  long  vowels  ä.  i,  ü , 
e,  o.  and  the  short  e  which  originally  inclined  sometimes  rather 
to  i,  and  sometimes  to  ü  (v.  §  17).  Of  these  the  five  long  vowels 
were  esteemed  so  important  and  essential  that  it  appeared  neces¬ 
sary  to  indicate  each  of  them  by  a  special  sign.  On  the  other 
hand  the  short  vowel  e  appeared  to  stand  beneath  a  in  value  and 
in  weight,  and  to  be  undeserving  of  a  mark  of  its  own.  And  so, 
both  in  cases  where  e,  and  in  cases  where  no  vowel  at  all  had  to 
be  given,  one  sign  indicated  that  here  ä  was  not  to  be  used;  but 
whether  e,  or  no  vowel  at  all  was  to  be  used, — had  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  reader’s  own  knowledge.  This  system,  fashioned  by 
and  for  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  language,  might  well 
suffice  for  Abyssinian  readers ;  and  doubtless  only  a  few  cases 
would  present  any  difficulty  to  them  as  to  the  proper  reading. 
But  foreigners,  who  are  not  masters  of  the  language,  and  who 
are  just  proceeding  to  acquire  it  from  this  very  writing,  find 
here  no  small  defect.  It  is  well  known  how  inconvenient  in 
Hebrew  writing  is  the  coincidence  of  the  sign  for  the  absence  of 
a  vowel  and  the  sign  for  the  weakest  vowel-sound,  in  the  Sheva(f). 
The  same  inconvenience  is  met  with  in  Ethiopic  writing.  But 
take  along  with  this  the  following: — It  is  impossible  that  i  and  ü 
should  originally  have  been  wanting  in  any  language;  and  thus 
we  are  easily  led  to  suppose  that  the  Abyssinians,  like  others, 

(x)  [This  weakest  and  most  rapid  vowel-sound,  often  called  by  the 
Germans  “  Vocalanstoss "  and  corresponding  generally  to  the  Hebrew  Sheva 
mobile ,  has  been  spoken  of  by  Bickell  as  “a  volatilized  X owel”;  cf.  AVright, 
‘ Lectures  on  the  Comp.  Gramm,  of  the  Semitic  Languages',  Cambridge  1890. 
It  might  perhaps  be  designated  ‘the  fugitive  vowel',  tr.] 
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distinguished  the  use  of  %  and  u,  in  pronunciation  at  all  events 
though  not  in  writing,  while  in  writing  they  threw  together  in  one 
sign  the  absence  of  a  vowel  and  these  vowels,  as  being  along 
with  ä  the  more  trifling  ones.  But  if  that  had  been  the  case, 
the  Ethiopic  mode  of  writing  would  have  had  the  farther  in¬ 
convenience  of  obliterating  the  distinction  in  pronunciation  which 
has  been  referred  to,  and  we  moderns  would  be  faced  with  the 
grievous  difficulty,  in  the  absence  of  farther  information,  of  being 
no  longer  able  to  say  in  the  several  cases,  whether  i  or  u  or  e 
was  the  vowel  used  in  speech.  Meanwhile  the  following  is  worth 
consideration:  If,  when  this  system  of  vowel- writing  Avas  formed, 
the  distinction  of  it  (o)  and  i  (e)  had  been  still  as  full  of  life, 
and  as  important  for  the  sense  and  meaning  of  a  Avord,  as  per¬ 
haps  it  A\-as  in  Arabic  or  even  in  HebreAv,  then  it  Avould  be  in¬ 
conceivable  that  this  distinction  could  have  been  left  unindicated 
in  writing.  But  the  case  is  othenvise  if  the  then  existing  speech, 
i.  e.  the  Old  Ethiopic,  had  already  ceased  to  make  use  of  this 
finer  discrimination  of  the  short  vowels  in  Avord-formation  and 
inflection ;  for  then  it  Avas  not  a  matter  of  essential  importance, 
whether  one  said  i  or  u.  Of  course  in  these  circumstances  there 
Avas  no  longer  any  need  to  attend  to  the  distinction  of  these  short 
voAvels  in  pronunciation;  and  the  A\-ay  Avas  clear  for  the  gradual 
blending  of  all  the  short  vowels  into  one  indeterminate  e,  Avhich 
sometimes  leant  rather  to  i ,  sometimes  to  u,  sometimes  to  cl  We 
do  not  know  Iioav  far  this  decay  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  short 
voAvels  had  advanced,  but  assuredly  it  spread  more  and  more  in 
later  times;  and  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  short  voAvel 
was  very  generally  rendered  as  a  colourless  e. 

§  14.  In  the  actual  designation  of  vowels,  six  different  cases 
had  to  be  distinguished. 

(a)  The  sign  for  ä  consists  in  propping  the  letter  with  a 
small  perpendicular  stroke,  Avhich  is  meant  to  give  support  and 
continuance,  as  it  Avere,  to  the  ä  contained  in  the  letter  f1).  This 
prop  is  usually  applied  to  the  right  side  of  the  letter  (by  Avay  of 
distinction  from  b).  (1)  If  the  letter  is  closed  above,  and  runs  out 
beloAv  into  tAvo  or  three  unconnected  limbs,  the  prop  is  attached 


Forms  of 
the  Conso¬ 
nants  to  in¬ 
dicate  the 
Presence 
of  the  five 
Long  Vow¬ 
els  sever¬ 
ally. 


t1)  Cf.  the  fact  that  in  the  Devanägarl  system  long  ü, — a  double  mora 
sa  it  were,— is  expressed  by  adding  the  stroke  T.  A  somewhat  remoter  re¬ 
semblance  is  presented  by  the  Greek  sign  for  the  acute  accent. 
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to  the  right  limb  with  the  effect  of  lengthening  the  same;  but,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  letter  from  stretching  over  the  base-line,  it  is 
made  smaller  in  size,  and  so  presents  the  appearance  not  of 
having  the  right  limb  lengthened,  but  of  having  the  left  limb  or 
limbs  shortened  f1),  thus  A\  ft  Q  h  U  H  ^  *0  ft  (2)  If  the  letter  has 
only  one  foot,  this  ought  properly  to  be  lengthened;  but  to  avoid 
passing  over  the  base-line,  this  prolongation  turns  off  at  a  right 
angle  towards  the  left  (by  way  of  distinction  from  I).  ß*  ß9  **  JP  p  rT(2). 
(3)  If  the  letter  is  rounded  underneath,  then  it  is  propped  under¬ 
neath  on  the  right  side  '/  <nl  °j  V ;  only  (I)  has  the  prop  in  the 
centre  <P  (4)  C  )f  the  two  letters  which  have  a  horizontal  line 
below,  one  —  <£.  forms  its  sign  for  long  ä  by  assuming  a  more 
upright  position  and  by  lengthening  its  middle  stroke,  <f.,  while  the 
other,  breaks  off  its  horizontal  line  in  an  upward  direction  and 
attaches  the  prop  to  this  (5)  Finally,  V  lets  the  lower  portion 
of  its  broken  line  stand  for  prop,  and  completes  itself  by  assuming 
a  new  line  above,  V 

(b)  The  sign  for  it,  or  for  t,  consists  in  a  horizontal  stroke 
applied  to  the  right  side  of  the  letter,  which  may  be  considered 
as  indicating  a  divergence  in  the  pronunciation, — a  turning  aside 
from  the  straight,  open  a-sound.  The  distinction  between  the 
signs  for  ii  and  for  i  is  made  patent  by  applying  the  stroke  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  letter  to  denote  i,  and  to  the  centre  of  it  to 
denote  ü(3).  (1)  The  sign  for  ü  is  in  all  cases  attachable  without 
farther  difficulty:  Only,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  line  again  has 
to  be  broken  off,  but  this  time  in  a  downward  direction,  so  that 
the  vowel-line,  as  distinguished  from  that  lower  line,  may  readily 
catch  the  eye  <«(4):  In  exactly  the  same  way  must  he  under¬ 
stood.  (2)  The  sign  for  i  is  also  of  easy  attachment  to  most  of 
the  letters :  only,  in  the  case  of  V.  a\  \  %,  the  ground-forms  of 
which  are  rounded  below,  the  attachment  is  effected  by  means  of 
a  small  auxiliary  line.  With  /,  and  6,  the  divergence  in  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  signified  by  the  turning  upwards  of  the  lower  line; 

f1)  As  Ludolf,  in  fact,  incorrectly  supposed  was  the  case. 

(2)  The  hook,  attached  thereto  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  letter 
or  sign,  but  is  a  mere  flourish  both  here  and  in  other  similar  cases. 

(3)  xAnd  yet  the  reverse  proceeding  would  be  more  natural,  for  u  is 
the  deeper  sound,  and  i  the  higher. 

(4)  Very  deserving  of  notice,  however,  is  E  =  rü  in  the  Inscriptions. 
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and  with  f,  the  2-sign  is  applied,  —  perhaps  to  obviate  confusion 
with  &. — by  means  of  an  auxiliary  line  in  the  centre  of  the 
letter,  f... 

(c)  The  sign  for  e  is  a  development  of  the  2-sign.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  which  represents  2,  is  bent  upwards  and  back  into  the 
letter,  thus  forming  a  small  ring  (*) ,  to  represent  e=a+i=i+a 
(§  40).  The  mode  of  attachment  is  exactly  the  same  as  with  the 
stroke  for  2;  only,  in  /ti  and  £0  it  is  simpler  than  in  that  case(2). 

(d)  The  sign  for  ö  is  twofold.  According  to  one  conception 

ö  was  an  Ablaut  of  d,  and  so  was  at  first  marked  like  d ;  but  a 
distinction  was  speedily  introduced,  according  to  which  in  the 
case  of  b  the  prop  was  attached  to  the  left  side  (Yh  f\  fl  yx  pJ  ?  |f  ^ 
rn  fc  %  ?),  or  in  the  middle  ;  with  'p  the  same  is  to  be  signi¬ 

fied  by  slanting  the  foot,  y*.  According  to  another  conception, 
however,  which  we  meet  with  even  as  early  as  in  the  Inscriptions, 

d,  on  account  of  its  origin  from  u  and  w,  has  come  to  be  denoted 

by  a  small  ring  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  letter,  —  a  sort 
of  small  w,  (IT  Cl  4*  *f-  6”)  5  with  ft**  it  is  attached  to  the  centre 

(though,  in  the  Inscriptions,  to  the  top(3)).  But  in  the  case  of  f, 
to  avoid  attaching  two  rings  together,  a  simple  stroke  put  at  the 
head  (a  kind  of  higher-placed  d-sign)  appeared  to  be  sufficient 
(P-);  and  similarly  it  seemed  enough  in  the  case  of  7  to  place  a 
stroke  perpendicularly  on  the  upper  line,  which  stroke,  it  may  be, 
was  originally  meant  to  carry  the  small  circle  (*)).  Manifestly 
writers  at  one  time  wavered  between  these  two  methods  of  de¬ 
signating  0;  but  the  first  seems  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand, 
and  it  was  only  in  cases  where  it  could  not  well  be  applied  that 
the  second  method  obtained  a  firm  footing. 

(e)  The  signs  for  short  vowels  other  than  a,  and  for  the  want 
of  a  vowel,  meet  in  a  single  sign(4),  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 

(b  This  ring  might  also  he  explained  as  an  abbreviated  ^  =  f*. 
particularly  as  the  ring  more  than  once  denotes  %  in  the  Inscriptions. 

(2)  Laurence’s  Isaiah-Manuscript  frequently  gives  ()t>  as  well  as 

e.  g.  capp.  22,  20;  27,  4;  37,  35. 

(3)  [In  the  earliest  MSS.,  and  down  to  the  15th  century,  the  character¬ 
istic  form  of  lo  is  A  ;  cf.  "W.  Wright,  '‘Catalogue  of  the  Ethiopic  Manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum  ,  London  1877,  p.  X.] 

(4)  The  view  that  this  sign  signified  at  first  the  weakest  vowel-sound, 
and  only  in  the  second  line  the  absence  of  a  vowel— is  defended  by  König, 
p.  58. 
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This  also,  like  the  sign  for  Ö,  varies  with  different  letters  and  has 
sprung  from  different  conceptions, — a  circumstance  which  is  the 
less  to  be  wondered  at  here,  seeing  that  the  sign  has  a  different 
value  in  different  cases.  In  one  division  of  the  letters  we  find  an 
upright  line  in  the  letter  either  broken,  or  bent  in,  whether  above 
or  below  (U  A  C  ft  *7  T  ^  T)>  or  set  in  a  sloping  position  (ft), — 
by  which  devices  the  complete  breaking  off  of  the  direct  pronun¬ 
ciation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  virtual  absence  of  the  vowel,  is 
probably  indicated.  With  other  letters,  however,  a  sign,  like  the 
one  for  n  and  i, — that  is,  a  horizontal  stroke  by  the  side  of  the 
letter — has  become  established.  The  one  sign  must  originally 
have  had  a  like  signification  with  the  other,  and  certainly  had 
been  meant  to  indicate  a  divergence — a  bending  away — from  the 
a- sound.  By  way  of  distinction  from  the  signs  for  ü  and  l,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was,  as  a  rule,  attached  to  the  left  side  of  the  letter,  either 
at  the  top  or  in  the  middle  (/h  *|~ 7\  'll,  9°  *fl),  but  in  other  cases 

to  the  right  at  the  top  of  the  letter  (i D *  £*  fr  /V);  with  d  ö  and  p9 
it  was  transformed  into  a  perpendicular  line,  to  save  space;  and 
in  the  case  of  JR  it  was  drawn  right  under  the  letter.  The  alpha¬ 
bet  was  shared  between  these  two  methods  of  designation;  and  the 
grounds  which  led  to  the  one  method  being  adopted  in  the  case 
of  one  letter,  and  the  other  method  in  the  case  of  another,  were 
to  some  extent  merely  fortuitous,  for  with  ft,  for  instance,  the 
same  marking  might  have  been  looked  for  as  with  ft.  But  after 
the  vocalisation  had  become  established,  the  meaning  was  quite 
the  same,  although  the  sign  used  might  have  sprung  from  the  one 
or  the  other  conception. 

In  this  way  seven  permanent  forms  were  gradually  evolved 
for  every  one  of  the  26  letters,  out  of  very  irregular  and  fluctua¬ 
ting  beginnings.  In  the  alphabetic  summary  the  Abyssinians  them¬ 
selves  have  brought  these  forms,  of  seven  different  kinds,  into  a 
definite  succession,  as  is  set  forth  in  Table  I.  Correctly  enough 
they  put  in  the  first  position  the  ground-form  which  is  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  with  a  and  which  they  called  i.  e.  the  nature  or 

plan  of  the  rest,  from  which  they  were  developed.  The  remaining 
six  forms  take  their  names  from  their  order,  ftp'll  Second  (Form), 
"/Aft  Third  &c.  The  order  which  in  this  way  they  have  arranged 
has,  to  be  sure,  little  to  recommend  it.  It  seems  particularly  in¬ 
appropriate  to  put  the  form,  which  indicates  e  or  the  want  of  a 
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vowel,  in  the  sixth  place  and  before  the  ö-form.  But  perhaps  the 
sixth  and  seventh  forms  were  assigned  their  places  at  the  end 
on  historical  grounds,  because  in  fact  it  was  known  that  both 
these  forms  were  of  composite  growth,  being  each  of  them  derived 
from  diverse  principles  of  designation,  and  that  they  were  the  last 
of  all  to  be  reduced  to  fixed  rule. 

§  15.  (f)  But  alongside  of  these  seven  forms,  possessed  by 
each  of  the  26  letters,  there  grew  up  farther  in  the  case  of  4  of 
the  letters  5  new  forms  for  each.  As  will  be  explained  farther  on 
(§  26),  a  special  mode  of  pronunciation  was  developed  with  the 
letters  ' \  ‘I*  h  i  according  to  which,  when  they  have  to  be  pronounced 
with  an  a-  or  an  7-e-sound,  a  u  in  certain  cases  thrusts  itself 
between  the  consonant  and  the  leading  vowel.  For  this  w-contain- 
ing  pronunciation  of  the  gutturals  the  perfection  of  the  system 
demanded  special  signs.  These  were  developed  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  designation  of  the  u  ( i .  e.  by  a  horizontal  stroke  placed  at 
the  side)  by  attaching  in  a  special  way  to  the  ^-stroke  the  sign 
for  the  leading  vowel.  To  indicate  ue  a  perpendicular  stroke  is 
placed  upon  the  tt-sign  (</>'-  'F  Vf*  7*) ;  for  ill  the  7-sign  is  rather 
attached  beneath,  the  perpendicular  stroke  reaching  over  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line  («I»*-  V)*.  ’/'*) ;  when  compounded  with  the  signs  for  ä 

and  e  on  the  other  hand  the  tt-stroke  is  shifted  to  the  foot  of  the 
letter  (#  qua ,  que  &c.);  to  indicate  uci,  the  u- sign  is  closed  at 
its  end  into  a  ring  («f»  &c df1). 

In  a  later  age  the  wä-sign,  originally  contrived  for  these  four 
letters,  was  now  and  again  appended  in  the  signification  of  wä  to 
other  letters,  namely  to  fl  A  0°  ft  L  <<«;  and  0-,  for  example,  was 
written  for  iBP  &c.  (2).  In  this  way  a  new  kind  of  grouping  of 
letters  is  produced,  by  compressing  two  written  characters  into 
one  ( cf .  supra  §  11). 

The  difference  of  these  vowel-signs  from  one  another  in  their 
seven  respective  forms  is  patent  and  clear  with  most  of  the  letters ; 


0)  For  Vi,,  \  &c.  is  often  written  in  manuscripts,  e.  g. 

V):\ ■  [and  ui  seems  to  be  written  for  ue  in  certain  instances  in  MS.  P 
(14th  century)  of  the  Kebra  Nag.;  v.  ibid.,  Introd.  p.  XV  and  Note  1]. 

(2)  Y.  the  signs  originating  in  this  wTay  in  MS.  16240  of  the  British 
Museum,  referred  to  above,  p.  20,  Note  (1),  and  in  Isenberg’s  ‘ Grammar  of  the 
Amharic  Language \  p.  4. 
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but  one  or  two  forms  become  very  like  each  other  through  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  certain  of  the  vowel  signs,  and  so  may  easily  be 
mistaken  in  reading  and  in  writing,  viz: — 4*  and  and  £•,  Q 

and  (*\  'V  and  (!)•  and  fl)„  V*  tA  &  F*  4«  and  4*?  <£.  and 

JP1  and  ft  and  fll1),  0  and  *).  yx  and  V-?  *P  and  (2).  This 
comparatively  early  development  of  a  complete  vowel-system,  which 
was  soon  adopted  generally  in  books,  gives  a  great  advantage  to 
Ethiopic,  as  compared  with  other  Semitic  languages  and  modes  of 
writing  (3),  and  greatly  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  the  language  from 
the  writing,  as  well  as  the  comprehension  of  the  books  themselves. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  keep  in  view  that  not  even  with  the 
Abyssinians  did  such  a  system  of  Vowel- writing  come  into  existence 
all  at  once,  fully  and  symmetrically  formed,  but  that  it  was  per¬ 
fected  only  in  the  course  of  a  considerable  length  of  time.  This 
may  farther  be  proved  by  manifold  errors  in  the  vocalisation  of  a 
number  of  words,  especially  of  proper  names  which  have  been 
established  and  handed  down  in  the  Texts  of  the  Bible  from  an¬ 
cient  times  (4).  Such  errors  can  be  explained  only  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  in  the  case  of  several  words  the  vowel-marking  was 
either  entirely  wanting,  or  was  somewhat  fluctuating  and  irregular 
in  the  use  made  of  the  various  signs. 


Interpunct- 

uation- 
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§  16.  Apart  from  consonantal  characters  and  vowel-marks 
the  Abyssinians  did  not  farther  develop  any  special  written  signs. 
The  distinction  between  the  aspirated  (or  assibilated)  and  the 
unaspirated  pronunciation  of  certain  Mutes  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  them.  Nor  do  they  ever  indicate  the  doubling  of  a 
consonant  by  any  special  mark,  —  although,  like  the  most  of 


(1)  [ E .  g.  in  the  very  old  Cod.  Aeth.  32  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale; 
v.  Hackspill  in  Zeitschr.  für  Assyr .,  Vol.  XI,  p.  368,  N.  1.] 

(2)  II»  f°r  'It  is  met  with  in  d:Abb.  55  in  Hez.  1,  26;  10,  1;  M.  Faus  (MS. 

XI,  last  page  JlVJ)  ;  Herma  — Ancient  and  peculiar  vowel  signs 

are  exhibited  by  the  Cod.  Laur.  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library.  [Cf.  Dillmann,  ‘Catalogus  codicum  manuscriptorum  Biblio¬ 
thecae  Bodleianae  Oxoniensis',  Pars  VII,  Oxonii  1848,  p.  10sg.,  No.  VIII.] 

(!)  [But  the  same,  of  course,  must  be  said  of  the  Babylonian-Assyrian 
writing,  inasmuch  as  the  signs  for  simple  syllables  are  recognised  as  being 
used  in  this  way.] 

(4)  In  my  own  editions  of  Bible  Texts  I  have  drawn  attention  to  such 
ancient  errors  in  many  passages. 
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the  other  Semites,  they  write  every  double  consonant  once  only, 
except  when  the  two  sounds  are  separated  by  a  vowel.  There  is 
therefore  a  slight  defect  in  their  writing  in  this  respect:  it  is  only 
from  the  rules  of  formation  or  from  tradition,  that  we  can  deter¬ 
mine  when  a  letter  must  be  pronounced  as  a  double  one,  and 
these  aids  do  not  always  suffice. 

The  sign  of  the  close  of  a  sentence  is  ::  [called  by  the 
Ethiopians  VT'fl  “drop”  or  “point”,  or — together  with  :,  and 
«  =  :: — 1 “pause”  or  “sign  of  pause”], — a  doubling  of  the 
ordinary  word-divider  (v.  §  11).  When  this  sign  has  to  serve  at 
the  same  time  as  a  section-mark,  it  is  generally  amplified  into 
•  or  doubled  as  after  which  a  new  line  is  frequently  com¬ 

menced.  Smaller  marks  of  division  are  not  employed,  as  a  rule; 
I,  however,  serves  this  purpose;  in  enumerations  I  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  placed  between  the  several  words  ( e .  g.  Henoch  10,  20; 
15,  11).  In  later  manuscripts  I  ::  are  oftener  employed,  but 

mostly  in  the  wrong  place  through  the  ignorance  of  copyists. 

The  Abyssinians  borrowed  their  Numerical  Signs  from  the 
Greeks.  Whether  they  ever  possessed  any  of  their  own, — in  par¬ 
ticular  whether  they  used  their  own  letters  as  numerical  signs, — 

.  we  do  not  know.  The  Greek  signs  appear  already  in  the  In¬ 
scriptions;  but  an  attempt  was  made,  wherever  possible,  so  to 
fashion  the  foreign  sign  that  it  should  come  to  resemble  the  char¬ 
acter  for  some  Ethiopic  letter  or  syllable :  thus  was  formed  so 
as  to  resemble  the  sign  of  Sä,  v  the  sign  of  hä,  fc  the  ancient  sign 
of  rü  &c.  In  this  way  the  ciphers  given  in  Table  I  were  finally 
evolved.  In  order  that  they  might  be  more  easily  recognised  as 
numerical  signs,  and  might  not  be  mistaken  for  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet,  a  small  horizontal  stroke  was  applied  to  them  both  above 
and  below.  In  the  manuscripts  the  separating  points  are  usually 
omitted  after  ciphers,  and  g  and  q,  as  well  as  y,  and  y.  are  fre¬ 
quently  interchanged  (*) . 


(A  For  T  “10”  d’ Abb.  55  has  the  sign  T-o  Jer.  48,  1.  2.  8.  In  like  manner 
}y(D{!  is  met  with  for  Tfflft  MS.  Jul.  M.  a.  IX.  14  ( Genzat ),  foil.  30,  110; 
MS.  Berol.  Peterm.  II,  Nachtr.  XXVIII  ( Gadla  Abba  G arima),  foil.  39,  61, 
63,  64  &c.  [An  exceptional  way  of  expressing  “100”  is  'f  £  in  Kebra  Nag. 
141  a  18.]  On  the  Minao- Sabaic  numerical  signs  cf.  ZDMG  XXVI,  p.  748 sqq. 
and  ‘ Journal  as.’  VII,  1,  p.  511  sqq. 
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§  17 

The  Abyssinians  have  no  Abbreviation-marks.  In  Texts  in 
which  a  word  is  repeated  very  often,  it  is  of  course  frequently 
shortened,  but  this  shortening  consists  merely  in  giving  no  more 
than  the  initial  letter  or  the  two  opening  letters  of  the  word  and 
then  adding  the  word-divider,  e.  g.  ty :  for  Standing  ab¬ 
breviations  are  not  met  with  (but  cf.  §  11).  is  written 

XtaA  in  many  manuscripts,  as  if  it  had  been  a  compound  of 
twenty  and  XA  In  like  manner  numerals,  even  when  they  do 
not  appear  in  their  pure  ground-form,  although  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  written  in  ciphers,  have  yet  one  syllable, — a  suffix,  it  may 
be,  of  the  ground-form,  —  attached  in  letters,  e.  y.  eir**0"  i .  e. 
VlAh»l V0°m.  In  Genzat  fol.  13  (Cod.  Tub.  M.  a.  IX.  14)  we  read 
for  ‘Hallelujah’  occurring  thrice:  */A*  :  1  **A»  •  A‘jP  •  :s  cf. 

ibid,  foil.  20,  36,  37  &c.O). 


II.  PHONOLOGY. 

I.  THE  SOUNDS  (OH  LETTERS)  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 

1.  VOWELS. 

§  17.  When  a  glance  is  cast  over  the  stock  of  vowels  in 
the  Ethiopic  language,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  system  of  vowel 
writing,  consisting  of  short  vowels  ä  e,  of  long  ones  ä  i  ü  and  of 
mixed  sounds  e  o,  the  attention  is  arrested  by  a  peculiar  phenom¬ 
enon,  viz.  that  i  and  u,  which  next  to  a  are  the  two  chief  vowels 
in  all  ancient  tongues,  are  wanting  in  their  shorter  forms,  though 
represented  in  their  respective  long  forms,  while  a  sound  of  the 
second  rank,  e,  comes  forward  to  take  the  place  of  such  shorter 
forms.  This  cannot  possibly  be  original.  The  pure  sounds  a  and 
i  must  once  have  existed  in  the  speech;  and  the  circumstance  that 
both  of  them  gave  place  to  the  more  general  and  indeterminate 

0  [In  Cod.  Mon.  11  the  Divine  name  is  frequently  abbreviated: 

h°l  ll.fWbh.  or  H.h-n  or  II.  or  ||.  or  fc«7;  it  is  in  that  case 
mostly  written  with  red  ink  and  without  the  final  points  (I);  so  too, 

•:*:«  for  is  met  with  in  Kebra  Nog.  113,  Note  14;  159,  Note  18; 

164,  Note  26.  A**  :  or  A***?«  5  f°r  AP-W  Laodicea,  and  °/  :  for  OZO'C  is 
found  in  Brit.  Mus.  Or.  2263,  fol.  6.] 
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sound  e,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  early  inroads  of  decay 
on  the  vowel-pronunciation.  AVe  have,  it  is  true,  no  express  in¬ 
formation  to  guide  us  as  to  the  age  of  this  decay.  But  we  have 
already  (p.  26  sq.)  concluded  from  the  nature  of  the  vowel-writing, 
which  has  no  distinctive  sign  for  n  or  i,  that  even  in  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  that  system  of  writing,  the  practice  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  ü  and  %  can  no  longer  have  exhibited  much  life,  though  it 
might  still  perhaps  be  said  to  exist.  The  same  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  other  indications.  Nowhere  in  the  language  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning  of  the  word  or  form  bound  up  with  a  different 
pronunciation  of  the  vowel  of  the  sixth  class.  On  the  other  hand 
we  come  upon  cases  in  which  an  originally  short  i  or  u  was  pro¬ 
longed  into  a  long  i  or  u,  to  preserve  the  sound,  because  it  was 
of  importance  for  the  meaning.  Forms  too,  in  which  the  u  is 
most  essential  in  all  Semitic  tongues,  like  the  Passive  or  the  Im¬ 
perfect  of  the  first  Conjugation  (Stem)  and  its  Infinitive,  have 
even  in  the  oldest  Ethiopic  known  to  us  either  been  completely 
given  up,  or  have  made  way  for  new  forms  in  which  the  missing 
sound  of  short  u  has  had  its  place  supplied  by  other  sounds  and 
devices.  All  this  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  even  in  very 
early  times  not  merely  was  the  short  i  already  pronounced  like  e, 
but  also, — which  is  still  more  remarkable, — the  short  u  was  on 
the  point  of  fairly  disappearing,  and  was  altered  into  ü  or  v 
wherever  it  could  not  be  lengthened  with  the  help  of  the  tone, 
and  even  farther  into  e  (*),  so  that  in  the  end  the  two  sounds  lost 
themselves  in  the  indeterminate  e.  It  may  be  that  in  some 
words  this  e  was  once  spoken  rather  like  an  i,  and  in  others 
rather  like  a  u  (2) ,  but  this  distinction  can  no  longer  have  been 
of  importance,  and  at  last  it  was  quite  given  up.  But  there  is  at 
least  one  remnant  of  the  original  short  u  which  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  many  cases,  namely  after  the  four  ^-containing  conso¬ 
nants,  so  that  e.  g.  Jang  still  has  the  sound  of  querbän  in 

Ethiopic  (v.  on  this  point  §  26). 

§  18.  (1)  The  fundamental  vowel  a  has  still  a  great  predom¬ 
inance  in  Ethiopic,  and  is  very  largely  employed  in  word-for¬ 
mation  both  as  a  short  and  as  a  long  vowel.  The  short  ä  was  cer- 

C)  Compare  e.  g.  Hebr.  DflK  or  D3  from  attüm,  hum. 

,  o  A  ' 

(2)  Cf.  =  oüLj. 

3* 


The 

Ground- 
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Short  & 
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tainly  spoken  at  one  time  with  a  pure  and  unmixed  sound,  and  in 
most  cases  must  have  been  preserved  in  all  the  greater  purity  for 
the  reason  that  otherwise  it  would  have  been  confused  with  the 
other  two  short  vowels,  and  a  leading  means  of  formation  would 
thus  have  been  lost  to  the  language.  It  occurs  with  great  fre¬ 
quency  in  distinction  from  e  to  convey  a  special  signification  of  a 
word  (cf.  e.  g.  TOC  “servant”  and  “business”).  At  the 

same  time  it  shows  a  tendency  even  at  an  early  period  to  take 
the  duller  sound  of  the  less  pure  e  (4) — less  frequently  in  an  open 
syllable,  as  for  instance,  with  ft*]*/0  and  fnjT®  “barley”,  but  more 
frequently  when  it  is  attracted  by  two  syllable-closing  consonants, — 
so  that  in  forms  like  spear”,  ä  is  often  changed  into  e 

C9°sh  (v.  §  105).  This  transition  into  e  became  specially  active 
under  the  influence  of  gutturals  (§  45).  Besides,  ci  is  thickened 
into  e  when  it  is  lengthened  to  make  up  for  the  doubling  of  a 
consonant  (§  56  ad  fin.).  Then  too  it  often  stands  in  foreign 
words  for  rh  s,  e.  g.  ft-fl  ’I goovg.  Again,  the  softening  of  the 
pronunciation  of  cl  increased  considerably  in  the  course  of  the 
Middle  Ages:  In  Ludolf's  time  it  was  generally  pronounced  d(2), 
except  when  it  formed  a  diphthong  with  a  following  flK  or  had  to 
be  spoken  after  one  of  the  five  Gutturals  or  ^  or  «f>,  fll,  &,  ft(3), 
in  which  case  it  was  kept  purer  through  the  guttural  (U  ha,  not  hä). 
Fortunately  this  decay  did  not  make  its  way  into  the  writing;  and 
therefore  wherever  a  is  written,  it  is  better  that  we  pronounce  it  a. 

Long  ä.  The  long  a ,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  even  in  popular 

speech  to  retain  the  pure  sound  of  a.  The  fact  that  in  many 
foreign  words  ä  stands  for  yj,  s,  e.  g.  Liberins,  should 

not  lead  us  to  infer  that  ä  was  pronounced  like  e,  but  rather  that 
the  less  pure  e-sound  was  often  replaced  in  Ethiopic  by  the  purer 
sound  of  fi(4).  Very  often  ä  springs  out  of  ä  by  Tone-lengthening 
and  by  the  influence  of  a  following  guttural  without  a  vowel 
(§  46)  or  by  the  contraction  of  ä  +  ä  (§  39);  but  still  more  fre- 

(*)  Cf.  the  like  phenomenon  in  other  Semitic  languages,  e.  g.  in  As¬ 
syrian:  Zimmern,  lZeitschr.  f.  Assgr.:  V,  p.  396.  V.  also  König,  p.  59. 

(2)  “ Sonus  hujus  vocalis  tam  obscurus  est,  ut  parum  a  murmure  absit, 
hand  aliter  ac  si  quis  obscure  loquens  infantes  terrere  veliV\ — Ludolf. 

(3)  Cf.  Trumpp,  ZDMG  XXATII  [in  what  follows  quoted  as  Trumpp], 

p.  519. 

(4)  V.,  on  the  other  hand,  König,  p.  62. 
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quently  it  is  original,  and  sustains  tlie  sense  and  meaning  of  a 
definite  word-form  (e.  g.  *f]  “nations”,  from  /h'H'fl  “nation”). 
Farther  it  often  stands,  as  in  Arabic,  for  tlie  mixed  sound  ö,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  several  words  of  early  Semitic,  like  blp  C),  111, 

°/h9°  (v.  infra  §  105)  (2);  so  also  in  foreign  words  **7 C  *-4ab, 

ilaiA-o*.  Of  native  word-formations  in  Etliiopic  the 
form  of  the  3rd  Conjugation  (Stem)  must  he  referred  to  here, 
for  compared  with*pn?b  “congregation”,  and  of  a  fewQuadri- 
literals,  e.  g.  for  in  the  Participle  Passive 

§  19.  (2)  The  short ,  indeterminate  e  is  of  very  frequent  oc¬ 
currence.  It  makes  its  appearance  as  the  shortest  and  most 
colourless  of  vowels: — (1)  where  a  vowel  or  a  slight  vocal  effort 
( Vocalanstoss ,  or  Sheva  mobile)  must  he  resorted  to  in  order  to 
facilitate  pronunciation,  e.  g.  (9)  in  the  sinking  of 

the  fore-  and  after-tone,  before  or  after  a  long-toned  vowel,  e.  g.  jVO/h 
“morning’  9'V,nVt>  “altar”,  “  resurrection’  :5>T?t  “sinner”, 

‘l.’.VJVA  “  foxes”.  As  being  the  short  form  for  u  and  i,  it  springs 
out  of  these  vowels,  when  they  are  shortened,  e.  g.  “made”, 

in  the  Femin.  ET  mayyet  (and  mait)  for  and 

it  is  employed  in  word-formation  in  all  cases  in  which  i,  it  or  tone- 
lengthened  e,  ö  are  found  in  the  kindred  tongues :  ‘lie  be¬ 
lieved”  h’il£  “he  was  honoured”  £f|C]ri 

Jölij,  y.’y’li:  LMl  ah?’.,  h'H«»-  “you”  ;(,<■/  “law”  ph(3), 
“ear”  A ’Aft  “clothing” 

In  several  forms  e  is  softened  out  of  a  (§  18);  more  rarely 
it  is  shortened  from  an  original  e:  —}\(Z  “how?”  nb\x,  h'J'HP 
“I  may  not”  yn  ]\s\ 

In  foreign  words  it  may  stand  for  all  short  vowels,  and  even, 
— after  shortening  has  occurred — ,  for  long  vowels  of  every  kind: 
/JLVGTYjp/ov  oivodov  ft M avaacrj  and 


(-1)  [Better  to  regard  «J’A  as  —  Assyrian  qalu ,  but  ^1p  as  =  j>  = 
Assyrian  qülui] 

(2)  Cf.  König,  p.  67. 

(3)  [But  v.  infra  (§  25),  where  a  preferable  derivation  by  Noldeke  is 
referred  to.] 

(4)  On  a  like  weakening  of  a  into  i  in  the  dialect  of  the  Banii  Tamim 
v.  Rödiger,  ZDMG  XIY,  p.  488;  cf.  Fleischer,  lBeitr.‘>  St.  2,  pp.  275,  317; 
Stade,  lMorgenl.  Forschi  p.  212  [and  Huber,  LMeisir\  p.  18 s/?.]. 


Short,  in» 
determi¬ 
nate  e. 
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B svioc/jliv  'fl'JJP"'/,,.  qtt&'/jo;  Xcctld?  Ifj'/'C.  @£ooo>po£  *kJP 

ß'C’ft-  Lucia  ASl.fr  BaaX//z  both  H^AU”  and  H^A«?0  &c. 

It  would  seem  that  the  pronunciation  of  this  vowel  resembled 
for  the  most  part  our  fugitive  or  obscure  e,  but  sometimes  it  rather 
approximated  an  i,  sometimes  an  o(1).  The  older  grammarians 
are  not  quite  agreed  about  its  pronunciation.  Potken  represents 
it  by  o, — which,  however,  must  be  wrong,  according  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Ludolf’s  tutor:  Wemmers  taught  that  the  sound  was 
very  short,  fluctuating  between  e  and  6:  Ludolf  rendered  it  by 
y  in  the  first  edition  of  his  grammar,  and  by  £  and  e  in  the  second — 
as  did  Marianus  Victorius  before  him.  It  is  very  remark¬ 
able  that  after  short  i  and  u  had  quite  disappeared  at  a  very 
early  stage,  the  same  sounds  appeared  again  from  another  quarter, 
as  the  pronunciation  encountered  farther  change  in  the  lapse  of 
time.  In  point  of  fact  when  Ob  and  JR  constituted  a  syllable  by 
themselves  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  they  were  pronounced  u 
and  i  by  the  later  Abyssinians(2), — thus,  for  instance,  GbfcR 
ulüd ,  JRl*flC  iyciber.  This  pronunciation  is  now  generally  diffused, 
and  seems  to  have  come  into  vogue  in  comparatively  early  times  (3); 
but  still  it  cannot  be  original (4),  and  indeed  it  was  always  given 
up  again  whenever  a  somewhat  closely  connected  preposition  or 
conjunction  was  prefixed  to  the  word,  e.  g.  A Obfcg?,  AjR'fclP*  (5). 
We  shall  accordingly  transcribe  Ob  and  JR  in  all  cases  by  we  and 
ye.  At  the  end  also  of  a  word,  according  to  Trumpp,  p.  519  sq.  fl>« 
and  JR  are  pronounced  u  and  i,  when  ct  precedes  them,  or  when 
ü  stands  before  JR.  or  when  e  precedes  them,  which  e  then  must 
take  the  tone.  When  Ob  follows  a  consonant  without  a  vowel,  it 
is  spoken  like  u.  Also  in  the  middle  of  a  word  Ob  and  JR,  preceded 

(*)  In  MS.  Berol.,  Cod.  B,  Peterm.  II.  Nachtr.  55  TO-.l'.  is  generally 
written  ff |-(J-JR,  manifestly  on  account  of  tlie  fj|. 

(2)  Ludolf,  ‘Gramm.1  Lib.  I,  5, — just  as  the  Hebrews  render  1  “and”, 
here  and  there  by  },  and  the  Syrians  Yiiclh  in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  by  i. 
The  Abyssinians,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  consistent  in  their  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  these  half-vowels:  cf.  Trumpp,  p.  520. 

(3)  I  conclude  this  from  the  fact  that  even  in  more  ancient  manuscripts 
a  negative  is  here  and  there  wrongly  inserted  before  the  3rd  pers.  m.  of  the 
Imperf.  (e.  g.  h.P-1-nc  for  JRl'flC), — an  error  which  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  supposition  that  JR  was  pronounced  i. 

(4)  Haupt,  ‘ Beitr .  z.  Ass I,  p.  17,  is  of  another  opinion. 

(°)  Where  they  neither  said  la-uliid  nor  laulüd. 
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by  e,  are  pronounced  e-u ,  e-i,  in  which,  cases  however  e  has  the 
tone,  only  when  this  is  fundamental  in  the  form.  With  a  foregoing 
a,  (D‘  and  J&  regularly  form  the  diphthongs  aw  and  ai. 

§  20.  (3)  The  long  vowels  i,  ü  mainly  appear  (1)  in  forms  i  and  ü 
from  roots,  of  which  one  of  the  radicals  is  a  vowel;  (2)  in  the  Pro¬ 
noun  and  in  Formative  syllables  of  pronominal  origin;  (3)  in 
various  Inner  Nominal  forms,  mostly  tone-lengthened  out  of  an 
original  short  vowel  :  «C,  A£4h  'Vm.h'Th  “C,  h/MiA 

among  others. 

Farther  i  appears  occasionally  instead  of  a  short  i  founded 
in  the  form,  only  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  2-sound  in 
greater  purity,  e.  g.  av'l *£A  “a  fuller”  (for  öö'/TA)) 

o 

“house  of  prayer”  for  the  rest  a  foreign  word.  In  some 

few  cases  it  is  thinned  down  from  fuller  sounds  e,  ä,  e.  g.  “not”, 
from  !'X,  \S-,  "7.  “  wliat?”  from  nb,  nb;  but  regularly  it  proceeds, 
in  processes  of  formation,  from  e  as  the  more  simple  sound,  where 
e  is  shortened,  e.  g.  “guilty”  from  “captivity” 

from  *L(D(D.  Where  i  is  shortened,  it  becomes  e  (§  19).  In  many 
words  it  is  shaded  off  into  the  somewhat  longer  e  (§  21).  It  is 
met  with  frequently  in  foreign  words,  not  merely  for  long  and 
short  i,  but  also  for  v,  “Byssus”,  K vpia/co;\  for  yj 

(in  so  far  as  this  i  was  pronounced)  rgyocvov, 

ßvoTYjpiov,  and  even  for  the  diphthongs  ou  and  o/,  as  a  result  of 
fusing  these  diphthongs  into  one  sound,  A Id^iOTria,  \\ 

°JGA P-fl  yo/poypvXXiogC). 

The  vowel  ü  is  already  fairly  in  course  of  transition  to  b 
(§  21).  In  formative  processes  it  makes  its  appearance,  where  an 
original  o,  or  an  ä  that  has  arisen  out  of  b  (§  18),  is  shortened:  — 
0Ptlfh:tm  “mingling”  from  •f'flrh,  “cohabitation”  from 

Where  ü  is  shortened,  it  passes  over  into  e  (§  19).  In  foreign 
words  it  corresponds  to  y,  as  well  as  to  u,  ü ,  e.  g.  O'flh  (and 
VCCCCTTOg. 

Besides,  i  and  ü  are  hardened  into  their  semi-vowels  j&  and 
Oh  (§  40). 

§  21.  The  voiuels  e,  b  are  in  their  origin  mixed  sounds,  e  and  5. 
sprung  from  ai  and  au  by  fusing  the  diphthong  into  a  single 
sound.  Their  origin  is  still  very  clear  in  Ethiopic,  for  in  by  far 


(x)  Cf.  König,  p.  64  sqq. 
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the  greatest  number  of  cases  they  arise  here  from  the  blending  of 
an  i  or  a  u  with  an  a  to  which  it  becomes  joined  (§  39  sg.);  and, 
having  this  origin,  they  are  susceptible  of  being  analysed  back 
into  their  constituent  parts,  and  of  passing  thus  into  ay  and  aw 
( av )(1).  Less  frequently  they  arise  from  the  lengthening  of  shorter 
vowels  or  from  i  and  u  by  thickening  and  lengthening. 

In  particular  e  may  be  lengthened  into  e  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  following  soft  Guttural,  for  £C7.£,  £ll,A*  for 

.«'.  rum-  (§  46);  and,  without  any  sufficient  grounds  of  this  nature, 
e  arises  from  e  through  the  mere  dwelling  upon  the  pronunciation, 
e.  y.  (Sir.  27,  20)  for  l)op/cag,  “hip”  for 

In  other  cases  e  is  thickened  out  of  ä  or  a, ;  thus  from  ä.  and  at 
the  same  time  to  take  the  place  of  doubling  in  the  Imperfect  of 
the  Intensive  conjugation  (stem),  yefesem  for  yefässem 

(§  95,  2),  and  from  ä  in  a  few  cases,  frA,  “table”  alongside  of 
A,  A"1//*  “South”  In  several  words  e  has  become  estab¬ 

lished  in  place  of  an  l  fundamental  to  the  form,  as  being  a  some¬ 
what  fuller  sound,  e.  g.  ^J1>C  and  >1(1. t:  t;-,  f\  and  W/A 

i  -  ^ 

“nothingness  ”,  fl‘M  1  ‘bean"'  (2).  In  foreign  words  it  cor¬ 


responds  most  frequently  to  s,  7]  and  s/(3):  &eokoyog, 

tiSUPl  Xsysccv,  atLUh> A  Mr/ayjX,  frtlTÜtl  TricriKrjg,  ft/HA;** 
hsßXaöd,  ^sbsKiag ;  and  sometimes  to  y,  »flAA  B yjpvXkog, 

javpov,  and  to  c/a,  (Wh  'kyyaiog. 

The  sound  ö  is  produced  with  great  regularity,  in  certain 
forms,  out  of  ü  by  compression;  thus  in  the  Feminine  endings  ot 
and  Ö  from  fit  and  n  ( e .  g.  llljV’l'  ftAA‘*  ^AtJ’V  &c.), 

probably  also  in  and  in  the  Suffix  pronoun  ; 

farther,  very  commonly  in  words  of  foreign  formation:  ,/jL07T,r1‘ 


sugar 


(  Ioascu  “ark”  s  JlS\  ’h’f'Tr  “oven”  pflK, 

tl&’f'Tr  “olive-plantation”  A«^»A  “realm  of  the  dead" 

P'G’/z  “coffin”  ?A0  “  rock”  or 

In  foreign  words  it  stands  for  o  and  w;  the  Greek  termination  log 


(a)  [Just  as  the  Guna  sounds  are  resolved  in  Sanskrit,  tr.] 

(2)  It  is  a  different  thing  when  copyists  confound  e  and  7, — an  occur¬ 
rence  which  is  very  common. 

(3)  Cf.  König,  p.  68,  who  assumes  for  si,  however,  the  pronunciation  7, 
and  then  the  compression  of  the  7  into  e. 
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accordingly  sounds  P*f) ;  or  it  corresponds  to  ou  \Jo'jSyfh, 

lMercurius” ,  or  to  v  «f’Ä'Cfl  K vvrpog,  or  to  av 

vocvtv];. 

When  ö  and  e  are  shortened,  they  pass  into  u  and  i  (§  20). 

§  22.  All  these  vowels,  once  they  appear  in  a  word,  are  as 
a  rule  held  firmly  and  tenaciously,  and  accompany  the  word  with¬ 
out  change  throughout  all  its  farther  forms  and  augmentations. 
No  trace  is  met  with  here  of  the  manifold  alterations  of  sound  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Hebrew  of  the  Masora  as  a  result  of  altered  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Tone.  In  the  matter  of  tenacity  and  constancy  in 
the  vowels  of  a  word  Ethiopic  ranges  itself  rather  with  Arabic. 

Whether  Ethiopic  possesses,  besides  its  seven  vowels,  ad¬ 
ditional  fugitive  vowels  as  they  are  called,  half-vowels,  or  vowel- 
touches  ( Vocalanstösse ),  is  a  question,  which  may  easily  enough 
be  put.  But  it  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer,  partly  because 
too  little  is  known  about  the  mode  of  pronunciation  of  words  in 
ancient  times,  and  partly  because  the  question — what  is  a  half- 
vowel?, —  and — what  is  a  short  vowel? — is  not  so  easily  answered. 
It  is  well  known  that  Arabic  has  a  short  vowel  in  all  those  cases 
in  which  Hebrew  has  merely  a  Sheva  ( Vocalanstoss ).  Other  lan¬ 
guages  less  rich  in  vowels,  such  as  the  Aramaic,  tolerate  groups 
of  consonants  also,  and  give  utterance  to  a  fugitive  vowel-effort, 
only  where  incompatible  consonants  meet  together.  Upon  the 
whole,  Ethiopic  is  something  like  Hebrew  in  vowel  resources:  and 
indeed  in  its  short  indeterminate  e  in  cases  like 
"7(1  c,  hh- it  possesses  a  sound  quite  resembling  the  Hebrew 
Sheva  mobile ;  and  this  shortest  and  most  fugitive  kind  of  e  may 
always  be  compared  with  the  Sheva.  Other  cases,  in  which  an 
entirely  fugitive  vowel  of  this  kind  has  to  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  help  the  pronunciation,  will  be  described  farther  on.  That  the 
e  was  no  longer  pronounced  here  like  a  vowel,  but  rather  like  a 
mere  half-vowel,  seems  to  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
cases  named,  wherever  it  was  applied  just  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  coinciding  consonants,  the  later  pronunciation  fell  into  the 
way  of  wholly  suppressing  any  intermediary  sound, — as  in  kramt 
(v.  on  this  point  §  34).  Now  between  the  complete  disappearance 
of  the  vowel  in  this  position  and  the  utterance  of  a  full  vowel, 
such  as  we  have  in  Arabic,  there  must  certainly  intervene  as  an 
intermediate  stage  the  uttering  of  what  was  a  half-vowel  and 


Pronun¬ 
ciation  of 
fugitive  6. 
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nothing  more.  This  question,  however,  is  not  important  for  the 
phonology  or  the  morphology.  It  will  he  enough  to  notice  when  we 
should  pronounce  an  e  as  a  sound  quite  short  and  fugitive,  as  cases 
occur. 


2.  CONSONANTS. 

§  23.  The  consonants  found  in  Ethiopic  have  already  been 
indicated  in  a  general  way  in  the  account  that  has  been  given  of 
the  characters.  With  the  exception  of  the  dull  jj-sound,  they  are 
the  same  with  those  which  constitute  the  stock  of  the  Northern- 
Semitic  Alphabet,  increased  by  two  new  Arabic  letters.  It  might 
seem  from  this  that  as  regards  the  consonants  of  the  language 
there  has  not  been  much  of  a  special  nature  developed  in  the 
Abyssinian  abodes  of  the  Semites.  And  yet  a  comparison  of 
Ethiopic  roots  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Semitic  languages 
reveals  that  while  Ethiopic  has  often  retained  softer  and  more 
slender  sounds,  or  developed  them  out  of  harder  ones,  it  exhibits 
much  more  frequently  harder  and  duller  sounds,  in  place  of  the 
softer  sounds  of  the  other  tongues.  Such  preference  for  rougher 
sounds  is  specially  ’declared  in  the  transcription  of  foreign  words. 
Of  still  more  importance  is  the  fact  that  Ethiopic  has  created 
several  types  of  rougher  sounds  peculiar  to  itself.  One  example 
is  presented  in  the  dull  p  which  in  one  or  two  roots,  and 
also  in  foreign  words  takes  the  place  of  an  original  b  or  p. 
Farther,  the  Abyssinians  have  transformed  into  rough  gurgling 
sounds  the  four  Semitic  gutturals  in  a  way  peculiar 

to  them,  by  fetching  them  more  deeply  from  the  throat,  and 
joining  with  them  an  obscure  w-sound,  which  in  that  very  pro¬ 
cess  loses  its  vowel  character  and  stiffens  into  the  consonantal 
sound.  This  rougher  pronunciation  of  the  four  gutturals  has,  to 
be  sure,  in  no  respect  become  general,  in  the  sense  of  supplanting 
their  usual  pronunciation:  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  has  kept  its 
ground  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  roots ;  but  the  rougher 
pronunciation  is  nevertheless  very  widely  extended.  While,  how¬ 
ever,  these  phenomena  reveal  an  impulse  in  the  language  towards 
the  development  of  rougher  sounds,  such  as  well  befits  the  moun¬ 
tainous  nature  of  the  country,  another  series,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  peculiarities  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonants  indicates  a 
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certain  struggle  to  simplify  the  multiplicity  of  sounds, — (a  feature 
we  found  also  in  the  vowel-system) — accompanied  with  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  effeminacy  and  degeneracy.  We  find  in  fact  that  the 
three  hardest  of  the  five  Gutturals  (Aspirate-)  had  their  pronun¬ 
ciation  gradually  softened:  0  became  like  j\,  like  rfi,  and  the 
last  two  together  like  0.  So  too  we  find  that  among  the  Sibilants 
w  came  to  be  like  ft  (3  like  s ),  and  0  d  like  ft(x)  s.  Thus  the 
Abyssinians  first  gave  up  and  0, — sounds  which  had  been 

developed  in  Arabia  and  been  brought  with  them  from  that 
country, — just  as  they  had  in  much  earlier  times  given  up  the 
lisping  transitional  letters  ib.  As  regards  the  Sibilants  in 

particular  it  comes  about  that  Ethiopic  prefers  decided  Mutes, 
and,  still  more  strongly,  decided  Sibilants  to  the  transitional 
letters,  and  it  is  precisely  on  that  account  that  0  reverted  to  ft. 
Among  the  Gutturals  Ethiopic  could  bring  about  again  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  a\  and  fh  all  the  more  readily,  after  it  had  contrived 
the  rougher  "*|o  out  of  m*i  ) .  The  giving  up  of  s  for  s  shows  the 
same  striving  after  simplification.  On  the  other  hand  the  gradual 
weakening  of  0  into  )\  and  of  fh  and  a\  into  0  is  a  decidedly 
enfeebling  process  as  well;  and  as  the  language  had  formerly 
made  abundant  use  of  these  letters  in  its  formation,  the  process 
led  to  many  inconveniences,  and  can“  only  have  become  general 
about  the  time  the  speech  died  out.  It  is  so  much  the  more 
remarkable,  when  we  see  Ethiopic  striving,  at  other  points,  after 
the  rougher  sounds ;  but  yet,  along  with  the  simplifying  endeavours 
which  have  been  mentioned,  it  finds  an  analogy  in  the  phonetic 
development  of  other  and  even  non-Semitic  languages.  In  fact  a 
certain  easy-going  pronunciation,  which  gives  up  whatever  causes - 
any  trouble,  and  keeps  only  the  absolutely  necessary  and  essential 
sounds,  frequently  prevails  in  popular  dialects.  In  the  other 
Abyssinian  dialects,  particularly  in  Amharic,  all  these  phenomena 
are  displayed,  and  even  in  a  much  more  decided  fashion. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  we  proceed  to  describe 
the  various  Consonants,  their  phonetic  value,  their  significance 
and  their  mutual  interchange.  We  group  them  together  according 


O  According  to  Haupt’s  statement  (‘ Zeitschrift  f.  AssyrS  II,  p.  264), 
the  Abyssinians  pronounce  0  as  a  Fricative  (ts),  while  ft  is  a  Fricative  with 
a  firm  break.  [Trumpp  is  also  of  this  opinion  :  v.  Trumpp  p.  578.  tr.] 
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to  the  organs  of  speech  by  which  they  are  produced,  and  also 
according  to  the  peculiarities  which  they  exhibit  in  practice. 

§  24.  (1)  Of  Gutturals  {Aspirate-)  there  are  in  all,  five. 

h  0  If  rli  Of  these  K  and  l)  are  the  oldest  f1)  and  the  simplest 
sounds,  and  are  present  in  other  languages  as  Avell  as  in  the 
Semitic:  0  and  rfi  are  of  comparatively  later  origin:  ^  is  the 
youngest  of  all.  )\  is  properly  just  that  gentle  breathing  which 
must  precede  every  vowel  when  uttered  separately,  and  must 
really  follow  also  a  long  final  vowel, — answering  thus  to  the 
Spiritus  lenis  of  the  Greeks.  If,  having  more  strength  and  body 
in  it,  is  our  h, — the  Greek  Spiritus  asper.  0  is  connected  with 
h  as  a  breathing  of  similar  character,  which  of  necessity  requires 
a  vowel  before  or  after  it,  to  become  audible ;  but  it  is  harder 
than  }%  and  is  formed  by  a  firmer  compression  of  the  throat-orifice. 
With  if  are  associated,  first,  *h,  corresponding  to  ,  like  a 

stronger  h  (h)  uttered  more  deeply  from  the  throat,  and  next, 
'V-  ^  (2),  produced  by  friction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  throat, 

and  therefore  inclining  rather  to  li,  ch  or  Ich  (//).  }\  and  if  are  the 
weakest  and  softest  Gutturals:  in  certain  circumstances  they  may 
completely  coalesce  with  a  vowel  immediately  preceding  them 
(cf.  infra  §  47). 

The  (Aspirate-)  Gutturals  represent  a  double  step-ladder  of 
stronger  and  weaker  breathings,  one  end  of  which  borders,  with 
h  and  if,  upon  the  vowels,  and  the  other,  with  0  and  upon 
the  consonants,  and  first  upon  the  Palatal- Gutturals.  This  inter¬ 
mediate  position  of  theirs  between  the  vowels  and  the  consonants 
explains  also  their  wide  extension  in  the  Semitic  languages.  They 
make  their  appearance  with  considerable  frequency  in  root-for¬ 
mation,  when  roots,  of  which  one  of  the  radicals  is  a  vowel,  en¬ 
deavour  to  acquire  a  third  consonantal  sound.  In  that  case  the 
weaker  sounds,  which  were  in  the  root  at  first,  are  condensed  into 
the  harder  breathings,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  other 
two  radicals.  In  fact  this  is  particularly  clear  in  Etliiopic  roots; 
and  those  which  contain  Gutturals  are  accordingly  exchangeable 


(1)  Ewald,  ‘4ms/1.  Lehrbuch  dev  he.br.  Sprache ’,  6th  ed.  p.  74. 

(2)  Ludolf  has  noticed  that  corresponds  to  •  . — Now-a-days  If 


are  spoken  just  like  h\  v.  Trujipp  p.  518. 


c 
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with  those  in  which  vowels  appear  in  the  corresponding  positions  (!). 
On  the  other  hand  these  breathings  are  also  found  originating 
from  firmer  consonants,  especially  from  the  Palatal-Gutturals  and 
Mutes,  by  such  consonants  giving  up  their  firm  consonantal  ele¬ 
ment  and  retaining  only  the  breathing  as  the  remains  of  it.  Thus 
h  often  stands  in  Etliiopic  as  first  radical  in  place  of  Käf:  hfliC 


“old  woman”  alongside  of  while  the  pronunciation  h'(}£  in 

Ethiopic  hears  rather  a  spiritual  (figurative)  sense,  \\fc\  “to  be 


old 


”,  beside  rf,  hay.  “to  gather”,  with  javür;  farther  in 


several  Etliiopic  words  A\,  are  very  commonly  exchanged  for 
tl,  e.  g.  thfflft  and  “to  stir”,  /.tlAi  and  “to  he  un¬ 
clean'  and  mi  i  *  ‘to  shake  ”,  '1/JrjC  md  fflC  ‘  ‘monument”, 

rtA.-V-'i-  and  rtAji  “cassia” ;  “river  7  belongs  to 

“to  lie  in7' — to  A\fU®  “to  tell  a  lie” — to  no  (^Lä.). 

More  rarely  A*  or  ^  corresponds  to  a  Geml :  Ai0°f i  “snow” — to 


(in  contrast  with  which  Au^K1  “ashes”  belongs  to 


“vat,  pit” — to  na, 


w  f 


/h'J'flC'l’  “navel”  to 


o  ) 


t’h’i  tiC-dd,  “  scab” — to  mj,  Still  more  frequent  is  the 

substitution  of  the  rougher  gutturals  for  Qäf,  e.  g.  0,i?x£  “to  be 
short”  isp  (^),  iUd+u1  “to  rake  up”  pnp,  pp  (but  in 

Arabic  also),  ft*/hS )**  “beard”  )pj,  «Jjpxjjp»  “swamp”  0mV 

“to  fumigate  with  incense”  itop,  my,  jloz-  On  the  other 
hand  the  simplification  of  a  sibilant  into  a  mere  guttural  breath¬ 
ing  is  not  so  common  in  Etliiopic,  though  perhaps  (U£  “to  go”, 
may  be  ranged  with  the  Arabic  ^L*(2),  anc^  “to  be  straight77 

with  j|l(3);  the  language  in  other  cases  prefers  to  keep  by  ft  and 
HI,  even  where  other  tongues  admit  y  in  place  of  them.  Farther, 
the  Gutturals  are  subject  also  to  active  interchange  with  one 
another,  just  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Semitic  tongues;  and  upon  the 
whole  it  is  impossible  to  fail  to  notice  that  here  the  harder  letters 


(x)  It  is  universally  recognised  that  the  harder  sounds  of  an  original 
form  pass  into  the  softer,  and  vice  versa ,  under  the  influence  of  a  softer  or 
a  harder  consonant  in  the  root,  e.  g.  A\]lil  alongside  of  ,hrtn  (influenced 
by  the  fl). 

(2)  Ewald,  p.  74. 

(3)  Vice  versa ,  ;to  revile”  is  probably  related  to  ‘■pn. 
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seek  to  dislodge  the  softer.  It  is  true  that  Ethiopic  in  many  cases 
retains  and  0  even  where  they  pass  into  harder  sounds  in  other 
languages;  as,  for  instance,  hOA  “limb”  into  ^  (J.aSd),  M4l.JP 

“ring”  into  !jsn,  dlij;  <&,CU  “to  fear”,  £0A  “to  withdraw” 

bni,  ;  just  as  farther  it  has  no  0  in  the  formative  syllables 

of  the  Causatives,  but  an  fa;  yet  the  harder  letter  more  fre¬ 
quently  appears  for  the  soft  one  of  other  languages,  e.  cj.\  UT A 

“to  full”,  Jof  and  Joy,  Ö1C  “town”,  probably  for  ID«  (x) ;  0ft£' 

“a  court”,  and  Joo.,  and  so  in  several  roots  that  begin  with 

'  ei 

0  (§  70  ad  fin)',  'TrpA  “stag”,  Jol;  H\V>9°  “guilt”,  DtfK, 

rb!  (y&>);  £'fl th  “to  make  gain  by  usury”,  k«ni,  ^.j>y  and 

•t&'h  “to  drive”  appears  also  in  harder  form  as  “to 

retire”,  g ;  Arfi<£.  “to  be  troubled”,  oLgJ;  thT'tl  “to  perish”, 

r\bn,  ;  4/MHl  “to  grow  mouldy”,  <p’*i(D  “to  be  jealous”, 

“new-moons”,  {fotfip  (intf,  ^1), 

In  a  number  of  instances  also  0  answers  to  a  n  of  other  lan¬ 
guages: —  “injustice”,  Dttri;  Hfl>‘0  “to  meditate”,  jvfc; 

“to  be  insatiable”  belongs  in  the  last  resort  to  the  root 

ntib,  On  the  other  hand  Ethiopic  frequently  has  rh  or  ^ 

for  y  of  the  other  tongues :  C'VH  “to  be  hungry”,  D?n,  Ä'fl'Tl 

“to  dip  in”,  yn®,  iya;  “cedar”,  jJLo;  }Orh  “to  be 

on  the  watch”,  nvth  “to  scarify”,  ^ls  ;  ^DA^“/h;l‘  “cheek, 
jaw”,  niSJfAö,  Both  modes  of  exchange  show  that  different 

languages  altered  in  different  ways  the  softer  gutturals  into  the 
harder.  The  keenness  with  which  the  stronger  sounds  in  Ethiopic 
for  some  time  sought  to  dislodge  the  weaker  ones,  may  best  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  this  tongue  0,  0*i  and  *fi  have 
pushed  their  way  even  into  several  pronominal  particles  (§  62,  lb), 
while  in  the  other  tongues  this  department  at  least  has  been  kept 
free  from  them.  Even  the  Greek  Spiritus  lenis  and  Spiritus  asp  er 
are  expressed  not  merely  by  ft  and  0  (hft/,.fc,A,  'LCR 

-Mce,  'Uxri i),  but  also  by  0.  'V  and  <jv, — so  that, 
in  names  of  Hebrew  origin,  Ethiopic  in  several  cases  again  coin- 


C)  Ewald  p.  347. 


( 
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cities  with  tlie  Hebrew  pronunciation  rhV'J'JP,  rh»*P'}'« 

“Irene’’)  (1). 

Of  course  even  when  the  language  was  endeavouring  to  de¬ 
velop  harder  gutturals,  the  softening  of  the  harder  ones  was  not 
impossible,  although  it  was  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence : 
thus,  for  instance  hnn  “  to  command,  to  rule”  seems  to  have  been 

formed  at  a  very  early  time  from  OllU  “to  be  strong”  ty,  by 
the  gradual  smoothing  down  of  the  p  into  fa  in  the  more  fre¬ 
quently  used  sense  of  “to  command”.  But  in  a  later  age,  when 
the  language  had  long  been  fully  formed,  a  tendency  in  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  gutturals — the  very  reverse  of  what  had  hitherto 
prevailed,  and  arising  from  causes  which  are  not  yet  properly 
cleared  up — gained  a  very  notable  predominance  (§  23).  The 
hard  sounds  were  gradually  softened;  ^  was  reduced  to  the  level 
of  rh5  and  both  together  to  that  of  p,  and  p  to  that  of  fa(2);  and 
the  entire  way  that  had  been  traversed  hitherto  was  retraced, 
until  the  starting-point  was  reached,  at  which  the  Semitic  tongue  had 
nothing  but  fa  and  p.  It  is  possible  that,  besides  the  influence 
of  Amharic,  the  frequent  intercourse,  which  took  place  with  popu¬ 
lations  speaking  non-Semitic  languages,  helped  forward  this 
smoothing  process  in  the  hard  sounds.  The  retrogression  took 
effect  at  first  in  pronunciation  only,  and  not  in  written  character; 
but  gradually  the  deterioration  invaded  the  written  character  also ; 
and  then,  in  many  cases,  fa  and  p  on  the  one  hand,  gfa  and  on 
the  other,  and  less  frequently  *h,  'Ti  and  p — came  to  be  exchanged 
for  one  another  without  the  slightest  distinction.  The  latest  ma¬ 
nuscripts  go  much  farther  in  this  direction  than  the  more  ancient 
ones(3);  and  yet  the  deterioration  never  became  so  general  as  to 
permit  the  alternative  use  of  the  harder  or  the  softer  letters  at 
pleasure  in  every  single  word.  For  example,  the  fa  of  the  Cau¬ 
sative  Conjugations  (Stems),  or  that  of  the  Pronouns  fa^-i*,  fafe- 
or  that  of  the  roots  and  words  'VPh 

Jr7H,  hhe,  hhA  &c.,  is  never  written  p  in  the  better  class  of 
manuscripts;  nor  is  the  p  ever  written  fa  in  A0A-  iP’A0,  11  AO- 
0flP,  HT'T)  ilP(D,  0<l>n,  0£*>  and  so  on.  and  rh  are  offener 


O  Cf.  König,  pp.  64,  66. 

(2)  Just  as  in  Samaritan  and  Mandaean. 

(3)  [V.  the  Introduction  to  the  lKebra  Nag.'  p.  XIV.] 
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exchanged;  but  yet  in  certain  words  they  are  more  firmly  retained, 
e.  g.  0 HI,  XT' ii,  flfiVh  and  so  forth.  Properly  speaking,  it  is 
only  in  the  latest  manuscripts  that  we  find  or  ^  written  for  0 ; 
and  in  certain  words  like  Jim,  niiA,  htiA  «At»  it  is  not  so 
written,  even  in  them;  hut,  on  the  contrary  0  is  rather  frequently 
employed  for  rfi  or  m\  (*).  Thus  the  deterioration  in  pronunciation 
could  never  have  become  quite  universal;  and  the  correct  form 
has  often  held  its  ground  still  more  tenaciously  in  writing.  In 
poems,  however,  \\  rhymes  with  0,  and  0,  (U  and  rhyme  with 
one  another. 

§  25.  2.  (2)  The  firmer  Gutturals  (Palatal-),  with  which 
is  also  reckoned,  come  next  in  order  to  the  Aspirate-Gutturals. 
Of  these  there  are  three,  the  soft  — -always  pronounced  as  g 
(hard),  never  as  dj  (dsh) — ,  the  hard  h  k,  and  the  hollow-sounding 
q.  The  first  two  may  with  equal  justice  he  called  Palatals , 
seeing  they  are  formed  on  the  boundary  between  palate  and 
throat;  but  the  last  of  the  three  is  decidedly  more  of  a  throat- 
sound  or  Guttural,  being  formed  by  a  compression  of  the  throat 
and  a  sharp  breaking  off  of  the  stream  of  air  (Explosive)  (2)  and 
having  a  peculiarly  Semitic  character.  In  foreign  words  the 
Ethiopians  employ,  as  a  rule,  the  hollow-sounding  letter  for  k, 

e.  g.  ‘W?,  <fe£-£ft,  t-firnlm/Fft,  #(rH«ft  and  thereby  again 
evidence  their  inclination  for  rougher  pronunciation.  It  is  only 
in  a  minority  of  cases  that  they  render  k  by  ft,  as  e.  g.  in  h*T> 
K'j/jlivov,  or  by  a\  even,  as  in  Y^xvod/cyj.  They  employ  ft 

oftener  for  %(3),  as  if  ft  had  to  be  more  aspirated,  in  contrast 
with  the  pure  explosive  4»,  e.  g. 

(though  here  and  there  also  'I  as  in  ft '//}  a/Ivog),  or 
for  7,  hy  hardening  it  after  their  manner,  as  in  h6\.(\k7r  ugal- 
hanum ”.  So  too  ftft  is  found  for  %:  —  ftT'frlftC  ra  ovvaigdcpia,  t\C 
'f'P'IntMl  dpTooo^og,  ftAAfcft  CTraXag. 

In  Ethiopic  itself  the  harder  letters  alternate  in  a  few  words 
with  the  softer  ones:  tföfth  and  fl)ft^|»  “to  bend  (the  bow)”,  (WiX\ 

(x)  The  more  precise  treatment  of  these  questions  belongs  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Lexicon.  Whoever  wants  to  learn  the  language,  must  fami¬ 
liarize  himself  from  the  outset  with  these  possible  phonetic  changes,  both  in 
using  the  Lexicon  and  in  reading  what  has  been  written. 

(2)  Isenberg,  ‘  Gramm.  Amh .’  p.  6,  and  Wallin,  ZDMG  IX,  p.  10  sqq. 

(3)  Cf.  König,  p.  64. 
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and  fh “to  be  anxious”,  Odh  and  Od*fi  “to  be  friendly 
with”, — in  which  cases  h  appears  to  be  the  original  letter; 
and  raven”.  On  the  other  hand  h  is  now  and  then  softened 


to  7.  e.  g.  in  ft‘71,  and  Ah«'!*  “street”  (p^,  and  even  *|»  is 

found  exchanged  for  7  in  7^7  =  “necklace”. 

Changes  still  more  marked  are  exhibited,  when  Ethiopic  roots 
are  compared  with  the  corresponding  roots  of  the  other  lan¬ 
guages  (*).  Ethiopic  lias  often  the  harder  pronunciation:  ‘fi^C 


“capital  (of  a  pillar)”,  isd,  JiS,  “to  be  sleepy”, 

0$n  “cream  ”,  5^;  AU4!’  “  to  grow  up,  to  become  old”, 

r6|,  ‘p't'd  “to  shut  up”,  ins,  lap,  Jj3',  fi  “  to  be  warm”, 

y*>;  or  “to  be  unclean”,  and  ;  ‘feA'kA 

*  v 

“to  roll  away”,  but  at  least  quite  as  frequently  it  preserves 


the  softer  pronunciation:  in  fact  h  for  p,  e.  g.  in  Oft  “emptiness”, 
pD,  pp3,  ^jL;  Yifi?:  “neck”,  öyLs (2) ;  hAA,  “dung”,  ;  A \}(D 
“to  become  dull  (of  sight)”,  A  Ilf  “to  wrangle  and  LäJ  ; 

h»Af  “to  bear  a  surname  or  a  by-name”,  ^y£ ;  as  a  second¬ 

ary  form  of  (fi* i * * 4r:fi  “sting”,  “point  (of  a  spear)”,  Hip,  slis;  Wfl 
“groaning’  P5«,  ms,  HChf  “  to  calumniate”,  “to  be  jealous”, 

also  7  for  3,  e.  g.  “to  perish”,  ij^n,  dUbe;  “race”, 

13i;  “to  knock”,  j SdS\  and  7  for  p,  e.  g.  tW*l  “law”, 

ph  (but  according  to  (Noldeke  =  “a  proof”);  &*7£7  “to  be 
lean”,  pi;  “Egypt”,  Jals;  hTCP:  “leek”,  4s^,  ödAl  ft'?- 

“street”,  p^, 

But  the  effort,  made  by  Ethiopic  to  reach  stronger  sounds  is 
clearly  revealed  in  the  thickening  of  the  Aspirate-Gutturals  of 
other  tongues  into  these  hollow  guttural  forms.  Thus  7  for  in 


( 1 )  On  the  nature  and  pronunciation  of  «J»  (ft,  ffl)  cf-  Trumpp,  p.  518; 
Haupt,  ‘ Beitr .  z.  AssyrJ  I,  p.  15;  Edgar  Allen,  lProc.  Am.  Or.  Soc 1888. 
p.  CYIIIs^g. ;  on  the  relation  of  to  c,  Praetorius,  ‘ Amh .  Gram.'1  §  45,  c; 

1  Tigrinagramm.1  pp.  18,  100;  ZDMG  XLI,  p.  686;  v.  also  ibid.  XXXVII, 

p.  449;  and  Reinisch,  ‘ Bilinsprache\  p.  12,  Xo.  6. 

(2)  [But  in  Assyrian  there  is  an  answering  word,  ikisädu\ ] 

4 
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£  „ 

0P9°  “left  hand”,  .*L&;  for  n  in  Ä7 (D  “to  be  gracious”  (‘friendly’) 

and  “to  bloom”,  ;  for  n  in  7(lT  “colic”,  kla.; 
“ox-goad”,  Eton,  kU*.;  tl!9°  and  “arrow”  ( Gcidla  Adam) ; 

for  y  in  5^*70  “to  be  satisfied”,  jn'p,  tAAU  ( W "  “ostrich”,  ; 

'1&1  “to  abandon”,  £iE=.  (  <\ä.);  äT-C  “hair”,  alongside  of 

n'dcM1)  ;  and  with  special  frequency  for  —  ia» ’] £  “to  run  swiftly”, 

WYl*'’}”  “to  mock”,  pns;  “cloud”,  jvll ;  ’?</*>'# 

“to  pollute”,  ;  1>(\  “to  be  up  betimes”,  !cX£;  ’i'/f  “to  sin”, 

Ayk,  njjj ;  T7&  “to  tremble  with  terror”,  &c.  In  a  similar 

manner  tl  for  n  in  “temple”,  lolvif)  .XxA'0!  “tip  (extre- 

•  /  " 

mity)”,  rSii;  Vil|"7->  “  warm  baths”,  “in  vain”, 

Din;  faAA  “to  be  giddy”,  JU*,  ^n.  Finally,  <j>  for  n  in  wfr p 
“to  rise  (of  the  stars)”,  nit,  fri.^9  “obscurity”,  mD,  L^v.k ; 

for  £  in  “mule  ”,  jjü;  <f “  an  insect  (a  moth)",  from 

“to  buzz”:  for  g  in  twav\'  “to  raise  on  high”,  (^Jüo) ; 
WA'  “to  build”,  5?Di. 


§  26.  (3)  But  as  if  the  rough  Guttural- Aspirate  m\  and  the 
hollow  Guttural  were  still  not  enough,  Etliiopic  has  increased 
the  roughness  both  of  these  two,  and  of  the  other  two  Gutturals 
*}  and  h,  by  pronouncing  them  with  an  obscure  u-  or  o-sound  im¬ 
mediately  following,  and  yet  in  such  a  way  that  that  sound  is  not 
fully  formed  into  a  vowel,  but  is  interrupted  in  its  formation  and 
is  turned  merely  into  a  means  of  roughening  the  consonantal 
sound (3).  These  letters,  like  other  consonants,  must  be  supplied 
with  a  vowel,  before  they  can  be  spoken:  as  to  the  formation  of 
the  vowels  which  come  after  them,  see  §  41.  We  may  call  them 
the  U- containing  Gutturals  ( i).  This  peculiarly  hoarse  pronunciation 


t1)  V.  König,  p.  65  sq. 

(2)  [But  this  is  a  mere  transcript  of  the  Arabic  word,  ^  being  the 
ordinary,  recognised  equivalent  of  J],  in  such  transcribed  forms.] 

(3)  The  Latin  lingua ,  quaero  &c.  exhibit  a  similar  sound,  though  not 
so  rough. 

(4)  On  the  nature  and  pronunciation  of  these  letters  cf.  Trumpp,  p.  520; 
König,  p.  klsqq.)  on  their  origin  from  the  Cushitic,  Beinisch,  ‘D/e  Bedauye- 
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occurs  only  with  the  Palatal- Gutturals.  participates  in  it  merely 
as  the  strongest  of  the  Guttural- Aspirates,  hut  does  not  assume 
it  with  anything  like  the  frequency  that  the  three  other  letters  do. 
The  cases  which  exhibit  the  development  of  the  u- containing  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  gutturals  invite  a  short  additional  survey,  and 
the  following  propositions  are  the  result  (x). 

(1)  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  rougher  pronunciation 
is  brought  about  by  a  sound,  which  at  one  time  was  uttered 
after  the  guttural  in  the  ground-form  of  the  word,  hut  which 
forthwith, — either  because  of  having  to  give  place  to  another 
vowel  in  the  course  of  farther  alteration  of  the  word,  or  indepen¬ 
dently  of  such  cause, — took  refuge  within  the  consonant,  and 
clung  to  it  irremovably  as  a  roughening  addition,  (a)  Thus  a  u, 
o,  or  w  in  foreign  words,  making  itself  heard  after  'V,  *|,  ll- 
or  makes  its  way  into  the  consonant:  TrevTTj/cosrrj ; 

Mr-^tunA  ScvayvoocTT/g;  wv-nn  sTrayo/xer/j ;  VPCJP4*  K vpia/cog] 

}  }  o  } 

a  proper-name]  Constantine ;  piXs 

( Clysma ,  town  near  Mt.  Sinai);  hJ^'*/**  Ancyra ,  and  a  host  of 
others,  (b)  In  many  Ethiopic  words  a  u  or  o,  grounded  in  the 
form,  which  has  disappeared  in  the  forms  of  other  words  unpro¬ 
vided  with  a  guttural,  has  endeavoured  to  save  itself  by  making 
its  way  into  the  guttural  (§  17),  e.  g.  “offering  (gift)" 

pip;  T-Clr  “threshing-floor”,  pir,  7 “stem  (of  a  tree)”,  noä; 
“ costas ”  (v.  infra  §  105);  flVf'C  “firstling”,  TD2;  ?%A ii'*U 

“those”  (as  well  as  ?iAVrfc),  from  ftAYlV  V/’A/V  “kidney”,  xii 
Frequently  too  a  radical  u  or  (1)-  has  thus  made  its  way  into  the 
guttural  that  precedes  it:  and  M  at-  “  brother’  ihfi  “hip  ’, 

yG'>  ACT-  “ornament”,  from  flClw;  X’Y  “  street”,  from  ft  7© 

(p^) ;  fotf'Ai  “a  rock”  (for  VwihlnfvTh)  from  rVD,  (S'  “to  he  hard”. 

Some  other  words  leave  it  optional  to  exchange  the  full  w-sound 
for  the  rougher  and  shorter  ue,  e.  g.  J&Vf-'J  and  if-'}  for  fth*! 
and  Y )••>;  hUl'C  “cities”,  and  h\n  i:  -iW'-jv  and  ■IVl’X  “  scraped 


Sprache ’  (Vienna  1893),  vol.  II,  p.  26  sqq.  Maltzan  has  also  heard  these 
sounds  in  the  Mehri;  v.  ZDMG  XXVII,  p.  261  sq. 

C)  Tuch  also  deals  with  this  subject  in  the  first  of  the  two  Commen- 
tationes  cited  above,  p.  14,  Note  (x).  His  results  agree  for  the  most  part  with 
my  own. 

4* 
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together”.  In  other  words  too, — particularly  in  those  which  were 
originally  Passive  Participles,  but  which  have  gradually  become 
Substantives — ,  the  u  has  been  permanently  modified  in  this  way: 
fhT'C  “raisin”,  for  rh'hC;  V^T  “point”,  for  TipiC)  &c.  Even  when 
a  u  fell  to  be  made  audible  in  the  ground-form,  not  immediately 
after  the  guttural,  but  after  another  radical  which  preceded  or 
followed  the  guttural,  it  has  been  attracted  to  this  last: 


“cedar-wood”,  from  through  the  softening  of  the  b  into  w\ 


-  9 


“abyss”,  k«L;  “jackal”,  bvw,  Lkj ;  A 


u 


mar¬ 


row”,  Jljoo,  nb;  as  well  as  A^I?”  “bridle”,  from  an  original 

and  “cedar”,  jJLws.  (c)  In  a  similar  way  this  u  has 

also  invaded  verbs  and  roots.  Sometimes,  when  original  roots 
(middle  u)  received  farther  development,  the  u  found  refuge  in  the 
guttural :  <|»  “to  loathe”,  &>ip ;  so  too  ‘feflun  “to  be  slender” ;  0*kd 
“to  wrap  np”,^U;  0<|»V  “to  hedge  in”,  from  pEf;  ‘kdd  “to  be 

cold”,  up,  lip;  “to  covet  another’s  goods”,  p=|$; 


“to  rot”,  ^.L,  “to  go  astray”,  HjtSf ;  h»VV 

“to  judge  (to  establish)”,  ]il3 ;  “to  give  thanks”,  vj^and 

(with  softening  of  the  b  into  w)\  “to  bend,  to  be 


distorted”,  where  u  has  made  its  way  into  both  the  gut- 

S' 

turals,  &c.  In  other  cases  the  verbs  have  been  derived  from 
nouns  which  had  a  u  in  the  formation:  AT1*70  “to  hold  in  check”; 
‘fcA W  “to  hew  off”;  ‘feftA  “to  receive  a  wound  ”  ,  i‘U  “to  be  one- 
eyed”  (npj);  MlY.II  'n-til'd  ■I’C’l0#0. 

&c.;  compare  also  t\<f>K0  “to  be 

serviceable”,  with  ouAs. 

(2)  In  a  few  words  and  roots  ua  or  lie  is  of  onomatopoetic 
character,  as  in  A’A  and  “raven”,  “crow”;  7^}  and  [and 
7/^  and  7',7%1  Kebra  Nay.]  “bittern”;  ‘feCVV^'Th  “frog”;  7^C°/» 
“throat”,  “gorge”;  h77°C7°^  “to  murmur”;  perhaps  in  7°/AJ0 

“era davit”,  unless  rather  as  derived  from  — and  in 

“hurrah!”. 


O  [Better,  however,  to  regard  this  word  as  a  pluralis  fractus  = 
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(3)  In  another  series  of  words  this  roughening  seems  to  have 

made  its  appearance  because  of  the  guttural  having  undergone  a 
degree  of  softening  from  its  original  pronunciation,  and  to  make 
amends,  as  it  were,  by  a  second  hardening.  Thus  appears  to 
have  come  from  1)  in  (J'J^A  W70^;  1  from  0  in  £7°Ä» 

&7%C;  7  from  <1»  in  AT?"7^  hlT-fi,  ft  from  in  Arhh»,  ’n»Afh 
MV ;  and  h  from  rh,  in  C),  YfvThA.  A  similar  process 

may  be  noticed  in  another  guise:  thus,  for  instance,  in  ft^A< 
?i7‘>A'l*  &c.,  the  A  has  first  been  softened  into  ft,  and  the  hard¬ 
ness  has  been  subsequently  restored  by  means  of  the  «-sound 
combined  with  ’J. 

(4)  By  and  by,  however,  this  «-containing  pronunciation  pro¬ 

ceeded  to  make  its  way  into  many  words  and  roots,  simply  from 
a  general  preference  in  the  language  for  such  sounds,  although 
we  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  indicate  the  special  motives  for 
its  exercise,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  how  the  motives 
hitherto  suggested  have  by  no  means  brought  about  the  same 
result  in  all  the  cases  in  which  it  was  apparently  possible.  But 
the  other  phonetic  relations  of  the  word  seem  invariably  to  he 
taken  into  account  in  this  matter.  Boots  altogether  weak  seek 
thereby  to  gain  greater  fulness  of  sound,  e.  <j.\  7°P^  “to  flee’’; 
7«'7*ft  “to  hasten”  (^l^) ;  and  in  cases  like  VfvThA  this  pronun¬ 
ciation  is  manifestly  easier  than  Y)/hA-  It  is  particularly  common 
and  in  high  favour  before  a  £  (about  thirty  times  inEthiopic  words), 
but  less  so  before  Aspirates.  Before  A  it  occurs  about  fifteen  times, 
before  V  about  twenty  times,  before  A?  i**  some  fifteen  times,  and 
before  ft,  0  about  ten  times.  Though  more  rarely,  it  still  does  occur 
before  the  other  letters,  with  the  exception  of  radical  fli  and  f|  (but 
yet  it  is  found  in  the  reduplicated  conjugation  while  before 

it  appears  only  in  \ f'&O-  It  never  occurs,  however,  before  any 
one  of  the  other  three  gutturals,  except  of  course  when  the  u-con- 
taining  guttural  is  itself  doubled,  and  the  two  forms  of  the  doubled 
letter  are  separated  by  a  vowel, — in  which  case  the  rougher  pronun¬ 
ciation  is  repeated.  Farther,  this  pronunciation  seems  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  itself  in  certain  roots  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  others 
of  a  wholly  different  meaning,  but  which  otherwise  would  have  the 
same  sound: — compare  'Bf®A *k  \var.  '7’A‘I.,.?  Kebra  Nag.]  with 


(*)  [But  v.  p.  50,  Note  (2).] 
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Dental- 

Lingual 

Mutes. 


^AT;  'M» A‘I?.A  with  K'H’ATA;  fPfcA  with  OTA;  Ah»?  with 
Ah?  Finally,  when  two  gutturals  (though  separated  by  another 
letter)  occur  in  one  word,  the  establishment  of  the  w-containing 
pronunciation  in  the  one  often  brings  about  the  same  thing  in  the 
other:  'B|«A‘I?.?  T’ih'l?. ;  farther  “door-hinge”  (Fern,  from 

‘that,  in  which  the  door  moves  backwards  and  forwards’). 

It  must  farther  he  noticed  f1),  in  conclusion,  that  many  words 
and  roots  fluctuate  between  the  ^-containing  and  the  common 
pronunciation  of  the  Guttural,  or  else  do  not  employ  the  first 
throughout  in  every  one  of  their  several  forms  (compare  FY0  and 
‘IY0;  ÄY.A  and  4YA  and  the  roots  Mid  and  HT?«». 

Also,  words  which  are  in  frequent  use,  like  TVitm'p,  ^tAVf'i3- 
endeavour  by  gradually  shaking  off  that  pronunciation  to  simplify 
themselves  into  Wn-P,  ftAh-h 

§  27.  (4)  The  Dental- Lingual  Mutes  £,  f,  m*  Through 
the  co-operation  of  the  tongue  and  the  teeth,  there  are  formed — 
besides  the  Liquids,  which  we  are  not  just  now  considering — the 
soft  letter  £  cl,  and  the  hard  letter  f  t.  Ranked  with  these,  just 
as  4*  is  with  the  Palatal- Gutturals,  we  find  a  hollow,  explosive 
sound  m  peculiar  to  Semitic  languages,  which  is  formed  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  “by  bringing  the 
root  of  the  tongue  up  to  the  back  part  of  the  hard  palate”  (2). 
Precisely  as  4*  and  h  are  employed  in  the  Guttural  class  for  k 
and  /  respectively  in  foreign  words,  so  in  this  class  the  Greek  r 
is  usually  rendered  by  m,  e.g.  ftfäflh'},  AT C  1 "lT^- 
while  the  Greek  71  or  t&  is  given  by  f,  e.g.  A.T-AT^-- 

n*. ?ti  :i  ti  n?‘/!(3)- 

These  three  letters  are  pretty  sharply  distinguished  in  Ethiopic 
roots;  and  F  and  ni  are  but  rarely  exchanged,  as  in  VTV  and 
i:lmO  and  yro  (4)  with  somewhat  different  meanings:  so  too 
“to  be  manly”  and  nvflO  “to  be  steadfast”  (^o).  In  the 

beginning  of  a  word  F  is  frequently  softened  into  &  (§  73). 


(*)  V.  Tuch,  ‘ Comment .’  I,  p.  18 — 22. 

(2)  Cf.  Trumpf,  p.  518. — On  the  emphatic  consonantal  pronunciation 
in  Ethiopic  there  are  various  notices  and  theories,  which  however  do  not 
accord  with  one  another:  cf.  Moore,  lProc.  Am.  Or.  Soc.‘  1888,  p.  XXX  sqq. 

(3)  [Cf.  Guidi,  lLe  traduzioni  degli  Evangelii  in  Arabo  e  in  Etiopicof 
Roma,  1888,  p.  34,  Note.] 

(4)  [A.,,  however,  lK ebra  Nag .’  39,  Note  29.J 
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When  compared  however  with  the  other  Semitic  languages, 
Ethiopic  exhibits  several  changes  in  these  letters.  It  has  some¬ 
what  rarely  the  softer  £  for  n,  as  in  “to  cover  ”>  J0?»  00?» 
pXf,  jjtXiX1);  and  for  ü  in  “to  build”,  ytDi;  £r/r>/  “to  be  ob¬ 
scured”,  |OtD,  j  “mountain”  to,  TOE;  “to 

quench,  to  blot  out”,  'V/pp  “a  little”,  kxkA  ;  also 

■f*  for  ö  in  ‘M’A  “to  kill',  ^Dp,  Jj3‘  (2) ;  “incense”,  JTTOp, 

;lki;  ‘me  “  gnats”,  alongside  of  J^k.  More  frequently  it 
shows  the  stronger  and  harder  letters  in  place  of  the  softer;  thus 


probably  -p  for  l  in  di'P't  “to  investigate”,  ;  perhaps  in 
“gift”,  alongside  of  int^;  m  for  1  in  ao(i\ ^  “to  measure”, 


TO,  Ax> ;  “point”  (3),  *npj,  kib’ ;  mfH*  “to  adhere”  (as  by  glue), 

p:n,  f»Am  “to  alter,  to  exchange”,  Jjo;  0 Ofll  “to  exact 

compulsory  service  of”,  TO,  k-ye.;  finx#  “to  rend’”  usk»;  niVV' 
“to  make  strict  enquiry”,  II;  'TfP  “strictness”,  “to 

be  strict”;  (ix¥‘t*  “to  explore  carefully”,  associated  with  p’l, 
p»yi,  although  also  occurs  often,  in  the  meaning,  “to  he 

small”; — the  same  letter  is  used  for  n  in  <7«rn<l>  “to  raise  on 

o 

high",  ■tt-H-  “  sweetness  ”,  pha,  and  x£kb;  A&OX 

“to  mislead,  to  deceive”,  beside  nriB ;  nxfro  “  to  sound"  (‘to  wind 
the  horn’),  ypfi.  In  many  of  these  roots  Ethiopic  possesses  the 
HI  in  common  with  Arabic,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Northern- 
Semitic  tongues. 


Farther  &  often  answers  to  j>,  and  *n  to  k  and  yy,  e.  f).  in 
“to  accuse”,  mA^D  “to  act  unfairly,  faithlessly”, 
jjk,  0X^(0-  “Pleiades  “to  acquire”,  ; 

m+rt  to  sew  ,  i  «  and  i  q -q'x  and  l  > LYh,, I ,  although  these 

•  •  gz 

Arabic  lisping  sounds  pass  over,  in  other  instances,  into  full  sibi¬ 
lants  (§  30).  a\  corresponds  frequently  to  [Jö:  ÜTrh  “to  scarify”, 


(:)  Cf.  Assyr.  nadänu  'to  give',  )fi2  (between  two  n' s),  Haupt,  lSum. 
Fam.-Ges.',  p.  43. 

(2)  Y.  Haupt,  l.  c.  p.  74. 

(3)  [C/*.  supra ,  p.  52,  Note  (1).] 


Labial 

Mutes. 
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YuwV  “to  gag*’,  ptt,  ^jlö;  TCtl  and  “a  molar  tooth”, 

o  o 

m^O  “to  adhere  to”,  «jsuä  ;  “vault”, 

Finally,  in  contrast  with  other  languages,  a  marked  sub¬ 
stitution  of  Dental-Lingual  Mutes  in  exchange  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  Sibilants  has  to  he  noticed.  Thus,  they  said  “to  be 

lame,  to  limp"  for  “whispering”,  for  &<0  “to 

hide",  “to  lay  aside”,  for  )S2,  ;  farther  ■ih Art»  “flax”,  prob- 

06*:)r  “bed”,  fcnih  ,  ;  and, 

vv  ö  ^  j  ^ 

s> 

to  conclude,  mCh  “to  cry”  (along  with  ftC'Vb  \yo,  ^yo,  rns; 
+T +<TI  and  “  to  grind,  to  bruise”;  m&C  “soot”,  connected 

with  yuL  and  yLo ;  “to  be  in  health”,  =  ftftiffl.  On 

the  converse  side  of  this  exchange  v.  §  30. 

§  28.  (5)  Labial  Mutes  (),  Ä?  T-  The  rest  of  the  Semitic 
languages  have  only  two  Mutes  formed  with  the  lips,  viz.  the  soft 
(1  and  the  hard  *<. .  With  the  Northern- Semites  each  of  the  two 
letters  is  given,  sometimes  with  an  aspirated,  sometimes  with  a 
hard,  unaspirated  utterance.  The  Southern- Semites  [and  the  same 
is  to  be  said  of  the  Babylonian- Assyrians]  know  nothing  of  the 
distinction  observed  in  such  two-fold  pronunciation,  but  give  to  Q 
the  sound  of  b  (or  even  utter  it  still  more  softly,  like  a  r),  and 
pronounce  £  with  aspiration,  not  however  as  pit ,  but  as  f:  indeed 
to  an  Arabian  mouth  at  least  the  pronunciation  of  a  p  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  ft.  The  Abyssinians,  however,  have  contrived  to  form  this 
harder,  unaspirated  sound,  that  is  to  say,  p ;  but  as  if  they  too 
had  been,  at  least  at  first,  unable  to  utter  a  pure  p,  they  have 
done  so  in  a  peculiar  phonetic  fashion.  Either  the  p  is  strongly 
and  suddenly  puffed  forth  by  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  vocal  organs, — 
constituting  thus  in  the  class  of  Labials  an  emphatic  letter  p  &(2)  — 

ft  Wallin  p.  23. 

(2)  The  best  description  of  this  letter  is  given  by  Isenberg,  p.  8,  where, 
speaking  of  &  as  “the  explosive  letter  of  this  class ”  he  says  “the  breath  puffs 
off  from  between  the  lips ,  before  the  vowel  is  heard”.  V.  in  this  reference 
Wallin  p.  10:  “in  order  to  produce  such  an  explosive  sound,  one  vocal  organ 
must  be  pressed  against  another  to  form  a  closure,  and  by  the  sudden  open¬ 
ing  of  the  same  the  air  enclosed  behind  it  is  expelled  to  articulate  the  ex¬ 
plosive  letter”.  Y.  also  König,  p.  45 sq.— Compare  the  emphatic  utterance  of 
£  among  certain  Jews,  ‘ Journ .  as .’  YI,  16,  p.  517,  and  among  the  Syrians, 
‘ Journ .  as YI,  13,  p.  476  sqq.\  Nöldeke,  ZDMG  XXXIV,  p.  572. 


ably  equivalent  to 
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corresponding  to  the  emphatic  and  ni  in  the  two  foregoing  classes; 
or  else  it  is  given  with  a  slight  sibilation — ps  7* — as  in  the  Greek 
ip.  This  view  of  T  at  any  rate  seems  to  follow  from  tire  old  name 
Psa\  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  Ludolf  and 
Isenbekg  expressly  denote  the  pronunciation  of  '['  by  that  of  our 
own  p  J) :  it  must  accordingly  have  had  the  sound  of  p  in  later 
times  at  least.  The  first  of  these  two  letters,- — A — ,  was  certainly 
developed  independently  of  Greek  (2),  for  neither  the  character 
nor  the  name  of  the  letter  points  to  a  Greek  origin,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  in  foreign  words  merely  that  it  makes  its  appearance, 
but  in  genuine  Ethiopic  words  and  roots.  In  such  words  it  origi¬ 
nates  as  a  rule  out  of  a  b  made  hard  and  hollow  in  sound:  — 

“to  throw,  to  hit  (to  shoot)” — belongs  to  ;  <f>AA  “to  catch 

a  , 

with  the  mouth  something  that  has  been  thrown”,  to  nbl 

JP’T-'JA  “a  quiver”  ( pharetra ),  to  “boot”,  to  lolSlS; 

r>*A  “to  pervert,  to  overturn”,  to  ^in.  Yet  it  may  also 

spring  from  a: — JOA®  “to  sever  the  limbs,  to  break”,  0LL0 ; 

NA,  '^A  KaXccßarv/;,  £ÜÜä..  Of  unknown  derivation  are 

the  names  chamaeleon  (‘name  of  a  disease'). 

In  certain  other  words  also,  b  seems  to  have  assumed  even  in  early 

times  the  form  of  a  harder  but  less  dull  jp-sound;  but  it  was  not 

until  a  new  character  for  p  had  been  introduced  by  the  Greeks, 

that  this  harder  pronunciation  could  be  expressed  in  writing:  U'Vti 
> 

“to  full”,  Jot,  Jo . ;  and  “ambuscade,  snare”,  ni^I,  11*1,  ojj. 
The  Greek  tt  is  now  expressed  sometimes  by  f],  sometimes  by 

and  sometimes  by  A  and  T  ®>T(?AA.A,  ‘t’ftP'&f,  •’  PCYl< 


J)  Isenberg  also  calls  it  Pa  merely,  not  Psa. 

(2)  Contrary  to  Ludolf.  The  whole  account  of  these  letters  given  by 
Ludolf  is  unsatisfactory.  He  thinks  that  tt  was  at  first  rendered  by  (1  and 
and  that  later  an  endeavour  was  made  to  domesticate  the  p-sound  as  A> 
from  which  there  sprung  however  a  lnovus ’  and  ‘ mirabilis  Bonus'1: — that,  still 
later,  people  learned  the  correct  pronunciation  of  tt  and  added  the  letter  'p, 
and  often  used  it  at  that  day.  The  words  in  which  A  and  T  appear  are 
mistakenly  regarded  by  him  as  pure  foreign  words.  The  only  thing  that  is 
true  in  this  representation  is,  that  in  later  times  'f  is  more  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  foreign  words;  but  often  enough,  even  in  later  times,  the  other 
three  labials  are  also  used  for  p,  especially  in  the  foreign  words  which  were 
introduced  through  the  intervention  of  Arabic. 
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ixQl*1}  OTroyyo;,  CTTvpila,  fl*A jJ’CPtl,  ft6-fc?x1r  and 

tU AVT  GivciTri.  On  the  other  hand  <£.  is  used  for  (j),  but 
also  px  and  7*  when  a  full  vowel  does  not  precede:  AÄ.C  G(f)Stipa\ 
A7TC  oa7r(])sipog. 

The  other  two  letters  0  and  £  frequently  exhibit  mutual 
interchange,  when  we  compare  Ethiopic  with  the  other  tongues. 
An  Ethiopic  J]  is  confronted  by  a  0  in  the  other  languages, — in 
the  following  words,  for  instance :  M’Hi  “to  be  profitable"  uuAd; 
“bellows”,  ms,  HBJ,  ^Li,  ’(\0H  ‘a  kind  of  antelope* 

(also  “a  small  flute”),  u^xliO;  OTrflli  “to  be  drained,  exhausted”, 
probably  oyj.  In  VfllH  “to  drop”,  and  'k\\^  “to  filter", 

both  the  letters  have  been  kept,  though  with  different  meanings. 


2  corresponds  to  an  Ethiopic  <<.  in  77J<£,  “to  be  compact”, 

rh^.  “to  embrace”,  p2n,  viL-*,  ;  VftV.  “to 

become  dry”,  23\  vIaAlS ;  hÖ'friL  “to  cause  offence”,  spy. 

wäJLc  ;  i\A/A  “to  knead"  (if  not  “to  besmear”),  alongside  of 
“to  knead”,  corresponding  to  ^5}  and  l^J. 

But  these  Mutes  border  also  upon  the  Semivowel  fl)  through 
H;  and,  on  this  ground,  changes  not  unfrequently  occur  in  Ethiopic, 
just  as  in  other  languages,  both  within  the  language  itself  and 
when  faced  by  other  dialects:  thus  we  have  the  expressions  0(Dft 
“to  be  weak-limbed”,  and  0*  n  a  “to  be  weak'’ ;  <p’)m fl  and 
Oei?)  “  to  prick,  to  perforate".  (D  corresponds  to  a  2,  in  fhft(D 
“to  utter  lies”,  2T2,  ItUD  “to  cover  with",  ;  (DfolDh 

“to  be  irresolute”,  Julj  ;  Ü  to  a  ^  in  +CV'fl  “tip,  sting”,  gy>y>\ 
These  exchanges  appear  also  in  proper  names:  A  A  Syl- 

vanius ;  A/PCP'fl  and  A.ncf-ft  Liberins. 

An  exchange  of  like  nature  makes  its  appearance  between 
the  Mutes  and  the  Aasal  of  this  class  (2):  HArh  “to  extricate”, 
g-L*;  nC'lf  “to  be  bald”,  nifc  (cf.  tDipi);  rhCfl£  “to  wallow  in  the 


(*)  [The  meaning  of  this  word  is  quite  uncertain.  And  it  may  be 
proper  to  say  here  generally,  that  not  a  few  of  the  comparisons,  ventured 
upon  by  Dillmann  in  this  chapter,  are  very  doubtful,  if  some  of  them  be 
not  demonstrably  erroneous.] 

(2)  An  analogous  phenomenon  is  met  with  in  the  Minao-Sabaic  dia¬ 
lect;  v.  ZDMG  XXIX,  p.  606  sq.-,  XXX,  p.  704 sg. 
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§§  29.  30. 

mire”,  ;  VUft  “to  forge  (metals)”,  “tiger”  becomes 

in  Amharic  V'HC-  Conversely,  O't**0  “1°  be  passionate”  answers 
to  and  “to  approve  of”,  “to  delight  in”,  goes  back 

o 

in  the  end  to  +2la,  (*+,£). 

>4  j.  y  - 

§  29.  If  we  glance  once  more  over  the  three  classes  of 
Mutes,  we  must  observe  that  the  distinction  between  an  aspirated 
(or  rather  assibilated)  and  an  unaspirated  pronunciation  no  more 
found  admission  into  Etlhopic  than  it  did  into  Arabic.  We  have 
seen,  it  is  true,  that  Jl  often  answers  to  /,  and  -p  to  iff,  and  may 
conjecture  accordingly  that  in  foreign  words  1),  'j1  and  perhaps  also 
other  hard  and  soft  letters,  may  have  been  spoken  with  an  aspi¬ 
ration.  But  in  the  case  of  native  words  no  such  inference  follows. 
As  regards  the  hollow-sounding  letters  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
established  that  they  can  never  stand  for  foreign  Aspirates,  unless 
the  aspiration  be  falling  away  at  the  same  time. 

Reciprocal  exchanges  between  Mutes  of  different  classes  are 
exceedingly  rare,  and  appear  to  be  conhned  exclusively  to  the 
earliest  formative  stage  of  the  language.  Relatively  the  most  com¬ 
mon  is  the  exchange  between  «j»  or  1)  and  6.  mrtii  “  to  add  to”  is 

“to  be  left  over’  ’,  rnn;  “shore”, 

A  very  ancient  exchange  of  p  and  Jl  appears  in 
the  Pronouns  of  the  1st  and  2nd  pers.  (§  65). 

§  30.  (6)  The  Sibilants , — five  in  all, — belong  to  the  class 
of  Dental-Lingual  letters.  Among  them  fi  answers  to  ft,  as  the 
clear  and  soft  letter  (z  of  the  French  and  English) ;  the  harder 
rt  (the  firm  s )  to  p ;  ft,  the  emphatic  Explosive  Sibilant,  to  ni- 
And  these  three  leading  letters,  at  least,  Ethiopic  has  always  care¬ 
fully  distinguished.  When  comparison  is  made  with  Arabic,  H  is 
not  only  y  but  also  j  (as  even  the  character  H  has  come  from 
the  Minao-Sabaic  character  for  — §  11  (J)),  unless  it  is  rather  j 
that  slips  back  into  ft  (§  27);  and  ft  is  not  merely  uo(2),  but  also 
takes  the  place  of  Jo  (with  the  like  limitation,  §  27).  Alongside 
of  these  three  letters  all  the  Semites  have  developed  another 
sister-letter  to  fl,  somewhat  rougher  and  more  sibilant,  namely 


0)  Cf.  also  Hommel,  ZDMG  XLVI,  p.  536. 

(2)  [Later,  however,  when  ft  had  become  affricata ,  was  represented 

by  fi;  v.  Littmann,  ‘ Zeitschr .  f.  Assyr'  XIV,  p.  84,  Note  1.] 


No  distinc¬ 
tion  recog¬ 
nised  be¬ 
tween  an 
Aspirated 
(or  Assibi¬ 
lated)  and 
an  TJnaspi- 
rated  pro¬ 
nunciation 
of  Mutes. 


Sibilants. 
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S  (tf,  jjU.),  and  this  is  also  met  with  in  Ethiopic  as  i/-»  (1).  The 
Southern-Semites  alone  produced  over  and  above,  by  bending 
back  the  ^  to  the  Mutes, — which  d  the  Ethiopians  likewise  took 
with  them  to  Abyssinia  in  the  form  0.  So  far  that  letter  does  not 
properly  belong  to  this  class:  For  the  reason  why  it  has  been 
placed  here,  v.  infra. 

In  Greek  words  H  corresponds  oftenest  to  l,  (0J70,  ^ccjutog, 
Zeno)]  ft  is  also  used  for  it,  e.  g.  ftftj* 7  Zosima.  rt  or 
w  answers  to  s,  though  here  and  there  ft  or  0  may  be  so  used, 
and  in  that  case  such  letter  frequently  coincides  in  a  remarkable 
way,  in  words  of  Hebrew  origin,  with  the  Hebrew  00  ’I*)- 

ft  is  also  often  employed  by  the  Ethiopians  for  the  Greek  tv,  e.  g. : 
A'Jft*  Xsvriov:  h'yfflnP  Antiochia :  oftener  however  we  find  'pp 
and  'I’p.  e.  g.\  h’i'Pf  lift  Antiochus ;  hw.Me-'}  “indictio”. 

Outside  of  their  own  class  these  five  letters  border  on  the 
Mutes  of  the  Dental-Labial  Class.  The  perception  of  this  rela¬ 
tionship  of  theirs  has  been  kept  up  in  Ethiopic  in  an  exceedingly 
lively  way,  by  such  a  Mute  passing  into  a  Sibilant,  when  one 


O  Ludolf  had  mistaken  the  correspondence  of  0  with  D,  jjw, 
and  IP  with  ty,  OL,  by  inverting  the  relationship;  but  Hupfeld  p.  5, 
has  already  drawn  attention  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  Tuch  in  the 
second  of  the  “  Commewtationes" ,  cited  on  p.  14,  has  given  farther  proof  of 
this.  I  regard  the  matter  as  settled  thereby,  and  merely  refer  to  these  two 
treatises.  AVhat  chiefly  led  Ludolf  astray  wTas  his  failure  to  notice  the  peculiar 
shifting  of  sound  which  prevailed  among  the  North-  and  South-Semites 
between  $,  bb  D,  and  lJjj.  Often  enough,  in  fact,  s  in  Arabic  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  North-Semitic  s ,  and  s  to  the  s  of  the  North-Semites ;  while 


Ethiopic  in  these  cases  generally  followed  Arabic,  e.  g.  W,  ti'i 

“tooth”;  ty'iß,  o,  ft9"0  uni. a 

«tea,  Uo,  'iF’h  ,  fcwj,  ^LsuJI,  fens,  UC/*’  and  so  on 

(Tuch  p.  5).  But  otherwise,  when  this  process  of  letter-shifting  is  not  in 
operation,  ft  generally  answers  not  merely  to  ^  but  also  to  D  and  bf  whence 
it  is  clear  again  that  is  not  equivalent  to  Ü,  e.  g.  ’ipn. — 

Owing  to  this  mistake,  the  orthography  of  the  Sibilants,  which  is  followed  in 
Ludolf’s  Lexicon  cannot  be  accepted  as  correct  without  being  farther  tested: 
it  needs  repeatedly  to  be  put  right.  On  the  gradation  of  the  Semitic  Sibi¬ 
lants  in  general,  cf.  Haupt,  ZDMG  XXXIV,  p.  759  sqq.  [and  D.  H.  Müller, 
lVerh.  VII.  Or.-Congr.,  Semit.  Sect.'  p.  229  sqq .]. 
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of  the  former,  unattended  by  a  vowel,  comes  upon  one  of  the 
latter  (§  54).  In  roots  and  words  also  an  interchange  of  Mutes 
and  Sibilants  may  often  he  observed.  For  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  effected  in  the  case  of  the  Demonstr.  Pron.  v.  §  62.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  (§  27)  that  Mutes  occasionally  ap¬ 
pear  in  Ethiopic  in  place  of  the  Sibilants  of  other  tongues.  But 
the  converse  is  much  more  frequent.  In  those  cases  in  which 
Aramaic  has  a  Mute,  Arabic  a  lisping  Mute,  and  Hebrew  a  Sibi¬ 
lant,  Ethiopic  has  a  Sibilant  too(1),  e.  g.  \\ oi,  ^yj',  flC; 

nuf',  ©All  ^?,  nnj,  iFfirh;  JAuo>,  njj,  HMl 

^j,  Jij,  im,  Vft£;  o * -k-  P*  =  1^,  ftO'/;  and  in  this  way 

for  the  most  part  it  gives  Sibilants  for  the  Arabic  lisping  Mutes, 

— namely  for  &  generally  w,  e.  g.  rfiU-'C  “straw”,  sA 
'tr'ii»  “to  sprinkle",  Uj,  Lj,  njj;  also  ft,  e.  g-  “to  plough”, 

tshn;  for  3  either  fj,  e.  g.  11  fh*!9  “to  peel  off  husk,  bark  or 
skin”,  j,  (f°r  other  examples  v.  supra),  or  ft,  e.  g., 

Otlty  “something  variegated",  0t/fhtlh  “a  young  male" 

(sheep,  goat  &c.),  ^.AA.  ^aA,  'Ti ;  or  ft,  e.  g.  fjft'^»  “bough”, 

O  uw 

^jA^;  “to  fade”,  A-3  A  JA  and  for  iö,  ft  (v.  supra). 

But  farther,  in  not  a  few  cases,  it  has  the  Sibilant  even  where 
ordinary  Arabic  shows  no  transitional  sound,  and  generally  in  fact 
the  first  and  commonest  Sibilant  ft,  as  for  instance  for  q,  in 
“until”  (from  qj;  §  64);  “to  pierce  through",  “to 

glow”,  (in  Derivatives);  ’Lfl  “to  be  up  early",  I  At;  and  for 

n,  in  ( \atL '}  “South",  ]^ri,  “to  break  off,  to  end", 

rDD,  cJC^,  and  tDg$,  Jaüw :  then,  ft  or  h  often  passes  into  the 
hollow-sounding  sibilant  ft  (0):  “Egypt”;  flft0)  “to  fall 

asleep",  Lkj ;  0ft<£.  “to  put  on  one’s  cloak”,  Jjoy,  l  6  h  c.  Till,  and 
in  rare  instances  1  or  ft,  e.  g.  flft0Ja0  “prodigy”,  like  ^ Jo. 

§31.  But  these  Sibilants  also  fluctuate  a  good  deal  among 
themselves;  and  in  no  class  of  letters  are  exchanges  between  the 
individual  letters  so  prevalent  as  in  this  (2).  We  are  still  keeping 
out  of  sight  here  the  special  relation  which  holds  between  w  and 


Fluctua¬ 
tion  and 
Inter¬ 
change  of 
Sibilants 


P)  Tuch  p.  8  sqq. 

(2)  In  this  feature  Ethiopic  quite  resembles  Arabic. 
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A  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  ft  and  0  on  the  other  (which 
will  he  considered  farther  on),  and  are  attending  merely  to  the 
three  stages  H;  A,  ip;  ft,  0-  (a)  We  frequently  come  upon  the 
softest  letter  0  as  an  alternative  form  for  A  (ip)  or  ft,  or  else  taking 
its  place:  rhAfl  “to  think,  to  suppose"  and  rhHH;  Afl^  “to  shatter" 
and  nm.  in  0D'\ IHC;  (Wp’wC  “a  line"  and  9°rWC 

“beer”  and  IP* AC;  for  other  cases  v.  §  57 ;  and  similarly  the  root 
0<7d£  “to  bind”  (*iös,  A*d)  appears  besides,  with  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning,  as  Cases  are  more  common,  in  which 

Ethiopic  has  only  JJ  for  the  s  or  s  of  other  tongues:  e.  g.  for  s 
and  8  tlflm  “to  smite”,  teZW ;  H0P0  “to  meditate",  iTt?;  Ulr^lO 


“to  tattle”, 


and 


;  “a  skin,  hide”,  JoU*;  \\dA\ 


“border",  jsJ»]  Tlld.  “to  be  thick”,  70'H7°rH  “mat”, 

X l&A;  OD'jjaDfi  “to  stroke,  to  rub”,  Utm,  v*wo,  yoyo;  more 

rarely  for  s:  “something  yellow",  \yuo  ;  Q,']i  “Morning-star”, 

related  to  JLa;  ,*h 9°ll  “poison",  pon,  y+s±.  (b)  The 

medial  letter  A-  ip  often  answers  to  the  softer  t,  3  of  the  other 

tongues: — “to  grow  old”,  nn,  \y,  dy  ^3y  “to 

sprinkle",  njj,  lyj,  Lo;  fllAV  “to  determine,  to  fix  limits",  ; 
ArThArh  “to  agitate,  to  move  backwards  and  forwards”,  jw,  nnt, 

c;,  ^yij;  ^AA  “to  dePart",  fy«,  J!^ ;  ACJP’  “the  flood",  agree¬ 
ing  with  the  Arabic  yy£,  but  contrasting  with  the  Hebrew  Dir 
(c/1  also  the  instances  given  in  §  30,  where  A  corresponds  to  a  3, 
j,  or  q).  But  in  other  cases  A  or  w  has  been  retained  where 
other  languages  already  have  s  or  ^6:  —  wA\<b  “to  laugh", 
prn  and  pnfc;  A\d. ip  “to  sweep  up”,  psp,  “to  re¬ 
joice",  n%B,  oujs;  htid.C  “jaundice",  JLo  (v.  supra)]  A£© 

“to  hope”,  nö?;  ‘EAA  “wound”,  ^}x>:  It^HAflA  “to 


glitter",  (jAj,  and  in  other  Words  within  Ethiopic  itself 

it  exchanges  with  0: — A^/lfi  and  “breadth”,  nss; 

C/liA  “to  be  moist”,  and  CAi0  “to  sweat",  prn,  and 

(c)  But  certainly  still  more  common  is  the  appearance  in  Ethiopic 
of  the  hardest  letter  ft  or  0  for  softer  ones  present  in  other 
languages.  For  several  cases,  in  which  ft  answers  to  3  and  j>, 
v.  §30.  It  corresponds  to  a  \  in  words  like  fthThiP*  “beard’  rail?]; 
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and  ft 'll*  (§  25),  A/Wfc'l*  “lizard  ,  AAÄ  <A~A) 

“to  knead”,  j.d;  Vftvh  “to  be  pure”,  ^i3,  with  !jt,  (^.  Still  more 
frequently  it  stands  overagainst  a  ^  or  Jjj:  —  ft7°ft  “to  prick”, 

^  o  ^ 

“to  stab  ”,  ^4^?,  m  ^ y »>».£■  A  j  Kt\t>  “  ulcer,  wound”,  RaTA,  but 

uxxXj;  ftAA'I*  “rocks”,  “caverns”,  y^p,  pj^  and  c^Lo;  ftlW* 
“to  swim”,  ;  ftlhC  alongside  of  “hair”,  answering 

to  mb,  ft°/H  “to  be  satisfied  (satur)”,  ynb;  ftflHJ 

“to  summon”,  yjjb,  La;  WU.C.OK  “  to  leap”,  compared  with 

^ ^ 

bjTlp;  ft  Ah  “to  hate”,  Llä,  K3b;  “to  rake  together  (the 

fire)”,  bpp,  ft//fl)  “to  smell",  D'pp,  !,&[?].  In  Ethiopic  itself 

A  also  appears  as  an  alternative  for  ft  in  Ah»'!'  and  ft*7v  “street" 
(pttSfK1);  and  in  §  73  reference  is  made  to  an  example  of  even  the 
A  of  the  Causative  Conjugations  being  deadened  into  ft.  Similarly 
too  p  has  often  originated  from  Jjj  and  ^ : — ‘l?,p£  “to 

confine,  to  conspire",  nbp,  ya2\  PP91*  “left  hand",  p ero£ 

“to  fasten",  *ipp,  *L(D(D  “to  take  prisoner",  npb,  L^;  A7, 

“worm",  by,  RAc ;  n  “moth",  Dp,  7°77^A  “a  rugged  road", 

W  ^ 

U^* 

From  the  survey  that  has  just  been  made  of  the  multiform 
phonetic  interchange  between  the  letters  composing  this  class,  it 
becomes  clear  as  regards  the  relation  of  A  to  w  and  of  ft  to  p  (2), 
that  A  and  ft  are  the  chief  letters  of  the  second  and  third  stages. 
They  predominate  throughout  the  language,  and  w  and  p  appear 
much  less  frequently.  Where  the  letter  w  does  make  its  appear¬ 
ance,  it  answers  generally  to  a  j;  or  ö;  yet  even  in  that  case  it 
is  often  supplanted  by  the  simpler  A:  —  compare  ACfl  “to  drink", 
A^A  “to  weigh",  Jjüo,  Jütf,  ‘rpb;  A;f^  “to  rend",  mb, 

Jüi;  A,Ü  “to  grow  grey”,  D'b,  and  so  too  ArhAH  “to  be- 

'  ,  > 

come  mouldy”,  (^^);  A*A  “tinder”;  c y*j&\  farther  Aj&'AT 

4*AC,  ‘I’Arn,  HA^  and  many  others,  which  either  in¬ 

variably,  or  nearly  so,  are  written  with  A-  As  the  speech  more 


0  This  is  more  doubtful  in  A9°0  and  hfi9uh 

(2)  According  to  König,  p.  47,  ft  and  p  are  roughened  utterances  of 
what  were  originally  Explosives,  ts,  dz. 
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and  more  took  this  direction,  the  letter  s  gained  such  predominance 
that  s  gradually  disappeared,  and  s  was  used  instead (1).  In  poetry 
rt  and  w  rhyme  together;  and  when  Amharic  began  to  be  reduced 
to  writing,  consciousness  of  the  original  phonetic  value  of  the 
character  w  had  been  lost  so  completely,  that  a  new  character  jf 
was  invented  to  express  the  Amharic  8.  Unfortunately  this  de¬ 
teriorated  pronunciation  had  such  an  effect  on  the  writers  of 
manuscripts,  even  in  the  case  of  the  older  manuscripts,  that  ft 
and  w  were  exchanged  at  the  fancy  of  the  scribe,  and  at  the 
present  moment  we  are  in  doubt  about  which  is  the  more  correct 
method  of  writing  certain  words,  particularly  those  of  compara¬ 
tively  rare  occurrence.  But  yet  there  were  several  words,  which 
this  capricious  confounding  of  the  two  letters  was  never  able  to 
affect,  either  because  of  w  still  preserving  a  somewhat  different 
pronunciation  from  ft,  or  because  of  the  power  of  tradition,  in 
the  matter  of  writing,  proving  too  strong  for  caprice.  Boots,  like 
wVft,  ”/,£7D,  'talw,  hi**'!«,  and  others,  are  never 

found  written  with  ft  in  the  better  class  of  manuscripts;  and 
conversely,  roots,  like  A'flA  fäft,  ^°ftft  ft V,  £ft?, 
nhA.,  ftro,  ftw?,  ft  no  and  others, — are  never  written 

with  ip.  But  farther,  the  Abyssinians  soon  lost  the  original  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  0  as  a  mute,  as  well  as  of  w ,  and  suffered  it  to 
revert  to  the  sound  of  ft,  out  of  which  it  had  sprung.  Hundreds  of 
years  ago  ft  and  fj  had  come  to  have  exactly  the  same  pronun¬ 
ciation;  and  they  rhyme  together  in  poetry.  Meanwhile  we  can 
no  longer  discover  from  the  appearance  of  Q  in  the  individual 
words  concerned,  at  what  time  this  reversion  of  the  pronunciation 
may  have  commenced.  We  still  meet  with  a  good  many  roots 
(v.  supra),  in  which  Ethiopic  has  fl  in  place  of  a  simpler  sibilant 
in  other  tongues;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  meet  with  not  a  few, 
in  which  already  takes  invariably  the  form  of  ft,  e.  g .,  ftj'fl, 

ftT;  xAj ;  ft^A,  ;  ft<r.0.  *A,o.  When 

too  0  and  ft  gave  quite  different  meanings  to  several  roots,  which 
otherwise  had  the  same  sound,  the  confusion  of  the  two  characters 
in  writing  was  never  so  marked.  It  is  only  in  one  or  two  words 


(T)  Cf.  Schrader,  ‘ Monatsber .  d.  K.  Prtuss.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Berlin1 
1877,  p.  ISsqq.,  and  Haupt,  lSum.  Fam.-Ges.\  p.  68. 
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that  such  confusion  occurs  with  any  frequency.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  Ethiopic  sought  gradually  to  revert  to  the  original 
condition  of  the  sounds  of  Semitic  speech, — the  letters  0 ,  Vs  and 
0  being  undoubtedly  of  comparatively  late  origin, — by  ceasing,  little 
by  little,  to  distinguish  between  'V  and  fh,  Q  and  ft,  and  0  and  ft. 


§  32.  (7)  The  Liquid  and  Softer  letters ,  viz.  the  Nasals  an 
and  V,  the  Linguals  £  and  A,  and  the  Semivowels  0)  and  f  — : 

Of  the  Nasals  the  labial  an  is  the  more  definite  and  there¬ 
fore  the  firmer;  the  dental  '/  is  the  more  general,  and  as  it 
borders  on  the  Linguals  it  exchanges  with  them.  In  their  mutual 
relations,  however,  the  one  Nasal  not  infrequently  passes  over  into 
the  other. 

It  has  already  been  shown  (§  28)  how  (fa  exchanges  with 
the  labial  Mutes.  It  exchanges  in  the  same  way  with  the  Semi¬ 
vowel  0): — on  the  one  hand  instead  of  £7» Ah  “to  draw  the  bow”, 
0>A‘I>  is  also  used;  on  the  other,  an  initial  01  is  hardened  into  an 
in  on*}C  “honey”,  W;  anQ^  “to  counsel”,  IV, 

ISP;  and  in  the  more  Amharic  “to  weigh”  (Ge'ez  0J AV,  §  31), 

a ^  i1).  It  is  not  often  that  the  more  definite  an  arises  out  of  the 
general  Nasal  V: — in  U^fD  “to  commit  fornication”  (another  form 


being  Tik'lh),  njj,  t^,  and  in  ft'/Sh?1*  “beard”,  )£$[?],  n  cer¬ 

tainly  appears  in  all  the  other  Semitic  tongues;  in  ft^jT’TO  “to 
till  the  ground  thoroughly”,  an  seems  to  have  come  from  n  under 
the  influence  of  nv  On  the  other  hand  with  comparative  frequency 
m  becomes  n  (§  57). 

The  other  Nasal,  V  is  more  liquid  and  fugitive.  Thus  it  may 
disappear  entirely,  particularly  in  the  end  of  a  word  (§  58),  or 
enter  with  ease  into  a  short  syllable  which  has  the  tone,  to 
strengthen  it  (§  58),  or  replace  the  first  sound  in  any  double-con¬ 
sonant  whatever  (§  58).  It  also  comes  readily  out  of  before  a 
dental  or  lingual  Mute,  whether  in  native  or  in  foreign  words  (§  57). 
Thus  too  it  frequently  replaces  in  roots  the  more  definite  an : 
i-nuw  “to  fail”,  “to  withdraw”,  *^3  IV  and  V;  ft,V<D  “to  smell”, 

D"Öp,  |*,co[?];  tl'l'ih  “bald”,  but  also  &!’  d~u 

«f»Vft  to  leap  ,  tja+2  and  (joJLi'*  On  the  other  hand  V  and  the 
liquid  lingual  A  pass,  dialectically,  the  one  into  the  other:  £tWi 


(1)  More  frequently  has  01  become  an  in  Amharic;  Isenberg,  p.  33. 
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“to  spread  (housings)  over”,  y~». ;  P“';'/  “to  get  off,  to  escape”, 

o 

bm,  J^t>,  A^AA  “chain”,  JuJlu»;  and  JO^A* 

“a  cymbal”,  D^^i,  JuaJLflO);  conversely  £A h  “to  hate”,  fcOttf, 

Luö  (2).  The  exchange  between  *i  and  ^  does  not  so  readily  occur ; 
and  when  it  does  occur,  it  may  be  regarded  as  brought  about  by 
the  intervention  of  A;  thus,  no  doubt,  in  OdX’i  “to  fumigate”, 
(together  with  typ6,)  from  ipg,  and  perhaps  in 

“to  repay”,  IDfef,  and  {cf.  also  “to  stagger”, yy»), 

and  TfV  jP®  “rain”,  D1J  {cf.  also  ftC.9°) ;  [contrast,  however,  As¬ 
syrian  zanänu,  zunnu]. 

Of  the  two  Liquid  Linguals  &  certainly  inclines  rather  to 
the  Aspirate-Gutturals;  and  although  here  it  does  not, — as  partly 
it  does  in  Hebrew, — share  at  all  in  the  other  peculiarities  of  the 
Gutturals,  yet  it  often  brings  about  the  gurgling  w-containing  pro¬ 
nunciation  in  the  Palatal- Gutturals  which  precede  it  (§  26),  in 
which  tendency  it  is  followed  by  A  (v.  ibid.).  In  their  mutual  re¬ 
lations,  ^  and  A  frequently  pass  into  one  another,  but  only  in 
root-formation.  In  fact  at  the  end  of  a  word,  A  is  a  more  fa¬ 
vourite  letter  in  Ethiopic  than  thus — o*Otl  “to  paint”  (‘to 

fashion’),  yyo  (ns,  -is;),  (H*A  “  to  punish”,  nips; 

hflA  “member”,  “limb”,  fhAA  “to  burn”,  along  with  didd 

“to  be  hot”,  Zs*,  iin,  Ja,  3^;  ‘fcfrA  “foliage  ,  and 

^X.1  ( In  H10  mtenoi  of*  <x  avoic!  tins  cxcIirii^c  is  foiind.  m 
rt4.A.e  ‘  ‘hammer”,  from  the  root  TO,  112 ;  'HCAT'  “lentils”. 

2  o  } 

:  the  harder  is  found  as  a  secondary  form  of  galgcda 

in  Syriac  also.  A  shares  with  V  in  the  weakness  of  being  capable 

(x)  Perhaps  also  Dent,  the  name  of  the  19th  letter  of  the  Alphabet, 
from  Dalt. 

(2)  On  the  exchange  of  am  and  al  (through  the  intervention  of  an)  in 
the  Arabic  of  Yemen,  v.  Mufassal 2,  p.  töl",  1.  8;  on  the  modern  Arabic  pop- 

ular  pronunciation  ^La.x>I  (embareh)  “yesterday”  (for  _*LJ|)  v.  Trumpp, 

Zl  •  '  ‘  C  • 

‘ Sitzber .  d.  pfolos.  philol.  u.  h.  Cl.  d.  k.  b.  Ah.  d.  Wiss.1  1877,  Part  II,  p.  119. 

(3)  Thus  too  in  foreign  words,  but  mostly  following  the  lead  of  the 

Septuagint,  A  exchanges  with  r  and  n,  e.  g.:  for  ('DC(iYC  (TILA, 
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of  a  complete  disappearance  in  the  end  of  a  word  (§  58),  just  as 
it  exhibits  the  faculty  also  of  bringing  over  to  its  own  sound  a 
foregoing  m  or  n  (§  54).  That  r  besides  may  pass  into  s — 
seems  to  follow  from  ‘it  is  better”,  alongside  of  “good”, 

o  ^ 

compare  also  l>  and^xuX1). 

Finally,  the  tivo  Semivowels  fli  and  f  are,  along  with  Jt? 
the  softest  and  most  liquid  of  all  the  letters,  and  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  changed  for  the  corresponding  vowels  (v.  infra  §  49sgg.; 
cf.  also  on  (D «  and  supra,  p.  38  sq.).  On  the  other  hand  they 
are  much  more  definitely  marked  off  from  one  another  than  in  the 
other  Semitic  languages,  and  they  maintain  themselves  tenaciously 
when  they  have  once  taken  root, — without  (D ,  for  instance,  passing 
into  V*,  through  the  influence  of  an  i,  or  f  into  (D ,  influenced  by 
a  u.  It  has  already  been  shown,  how  fl)  is  softened  out  of  other 
labials,  or  hardened  into  them  (v.  §§  28  and  32).  As  first  letter 
of  a  root,  it  often  corresponds  to  n  of  other  languages  (§  68) ;  but 
this  phenomenon  is  not  to  be  explained  as  a  softening  of  n  into  y 
or  w,  but  as  a  variety  of  the  root-form.  As  a  Palatal,  f  borders 
upon  7  and  1) ;  at  least  “made  an  orphan”  appears 

to  be  connected  with  Dh\  Compare  also  0P9"  with 

II.  MEETING  OF  LETTERS  IN  THE  SYLLABLE 

AND  IN  THE  WORD. 

GENERAL  RULES  OF  THE  SYLLABLE. 

§  33.  The  two  kinds  of  letters,  which  have  hitherto  been  ex-  Constitn- 

.  .  .  it*  •  tion  the 

hunted  separately,  appear  m  speech  only  m  union  with  one  syllable, 
another.  Neither  a  single  vowel  nor  a  single  consonant  can  by 
itself  form  a  word  or  constituent  part  of  speech:  it  is  not  until 
they  are  uttered  in  combination  that  words  or  portions  of  words 
are  produced.  In  this  combined  utterance  it  is  always  the  vowel 
which  gathers  to  itself  one  or  several  consonants  and  binds  them 

f1)  Ewald,  ‘J2 ebr.  Sj)r.\  p.  66,  has  drawn  attention  to  this  fact.  Mean¬ 
while,  “to  be  small”  has  its  own  connection  with  t£n  atj,  ^ and 

>?■  The  word  <ii«VC  and  is  derived  from  rojuuxpiov. 
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into  one  whole.  A  simple  phonetic  whole,  of  this  nature,  held  to¬ 
gether  by  one  vowel,  constitutes  the  Syllable.  Every  syllable  must 
have  one  vowel;  hut  no  syllable  can  have  more  than  one,  unless 
it  he  two  vowels  which  coalesce  in  a  single  vowel-sound  or  diph¬ 
thong.  One  syllable  even  may  by  itself  have  the  full  force  of  a 
word,  and  thus  constitute  a  word,  like  'll  “this”,  ,4* A  “word”; 
and  Language  has  a  host  of  monosyllables.  By  far  the  greatest 
number  of  words,  however,  contain  several  of  these  simple  pho¬ 
netic  groups,  one  of  which  farther  holds  the  rest  round  itself  as  a 
centre  and  bears  the  Tone  of  the  word.  Different  languages  show 
different  dispositions  and  capabilities  in  the  nature  of  these  simple 
phonetic  groups,  according  as  they  severally  admit  of  a  larger  or 
a  smaller  number  of  consonants  being  gathered  about  the  one 
vowel.  Semitic  languages,  generally,  do  not  tolerate  the  piling 
up  of  consonants  in  one  syllable,  for  they  are  rich  in  vowels.  Yet 
there  are  degrees  of  difference  among  them  in  this  respect.  Arabic 
has  developed  this  Semitic  tendency  with  most  thoroughness;  the 
Northern- Semitic  languages  are  less  rich  in  vowels;  while  Ethiopic, 
in  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  stands  midway  between  these 
extremes.  In  particular  it  resembles  Arabic  in  allowing  a  short 
vowel  to  stand  in  an  open  syllable, — that  is,  in  a  syllable  which 
ends  in  a  vowel, — independently  of  its  being  supported  by  the 
Tone;  and  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  Northern-Semitic  languages, 
it  admits  long  vowels  in  closed  syllables, — that  is,  syllables  which 
end  with  a  consonant, — and  it  even  allows  a  word  to  conclude  with 
a  double  consonant.  Generally,  however,  open  syllables  outnumber 
closed  syllables.  Farther,  Ethiopic  evinces  a  peculiar  leaning  to 
the  Northern-Semitic  tongues,  through  its  very  short  e-sound, 
which  often  takes  the  place  of  a  full  Arabic  vowel.  The  rules  of 
the  syllable  in  detail  are  as  follows  (1). 

§  34.  (1)  Every  syllable  must  begin  with  a  Consonant .  A 
vowel  can  never  commence  a  word  or  syllable,  for  according  to 
the  Semitic  conception  of  phonetic  relations,  every  vowel,  however 
audible  in  itself,  must  at  least  be  preceded  by  a  breatliing,  more 
or  less  vigorous.  Accordingly  in  Ethiopic  too,  all  roots  which  at 
first  began  with  a  vowel  have  had  their  initial  vowel  turned  to  the 


(l)  Compare  with  the  following  representations  König,  pp.  54 sqq., 
V2sq.,  104,  118,  läOs^.,  and  143 sqq. 
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consistency  of  a  consonant.  The  same  thing  is  shown  in  foreign 
words,  whenever  they  have  to  he  transcribed  in  Ethiopic:  t\ A*f- 
d\(f)C6 ;  Irenaeos ;  AtfTr?  Nvavtag ;  E/Spa/o^;  A»n/V. 

or  {Dpft,  Ex.  30,  13  (o  being  resolved  into  an  =  ua  =  iva)  ößdkog\ 
oceanus ;  (H'tiT’iM  G  en.  28,  19;  3I ovboiioi.  It 

was  only  the  later  pronunciation  that  contrived  a  pure  u  or  i  in 
the  beginning  of  the  word  in  cases  like  Gbfcfr,  jR'J-fK*  (§  19)- 
So  when,  according  to  the  other  rules  of  formation,  two  vowels 
would  come  together  in  the  middle  of  a  word  and  thereby  bring 
two  syllables  into  existence  (§  33)  in  that  form,  this  is  not  ad¬ 
mitted  of,  and  such  a  hiatus  is  avoided  by  contraction  or  blending 
into  a  double  or  mixed  sound  (§  39),  or  by  the  interpolation  of  a 
separating  letter  (§  41),  or  by  the  hardening  of  a  vowel  into  its 
semivowel  (§  40) ;  and  thus  the  phonetic  conditions  are  reduced 
to  the  rule  which  has  been  enunciated.  It  is  the  same  in  foreign 
words,  e.  g.  Theodora  is  either  transcribed  or  PP'd*- 

No  syllable  begins  originallg  with  a  double  consonant ;  and 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  consonant  introducing  the  vowel  of 
the  syllable  is  preceded  by  a  consonant  unprovided  naturally  with 
a  vowel,  this  consonant  is  uttered  with  the  shortest  vowel  e ,  e.  g. 

ge-bar.  But  such  e  is  of  a  fugitive  character,  being  little  else 
than  a  lialf-vowel  or  vowel-touch;  and  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  so-called  vowel  of  the  sixth  order  resembles  the  Hebrew 
sheva  mobile  (§  22).  In  the  later  pronunciation  of  Ethiopic,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  nature  of  the  consonants  which  came  together  per¬ 
mitted  it, — when,  for  instance,  a  liquid  followed  a  mute,  or  a 
mute  a  sibilant,  —  even  that  vowel-touch  was  no  longer  heard  and 
was  pronounced  fnöt]  bla' ;  fa/.*/1'0"!'  hr  amt ;  and  farther 
even  InAh,  hie  for  hel-e  (§  47)  (x) :  So  in  foreign  words 
sfeng  for  sefeng ,  CTToyyo; ;  Chrestös.  Not  more  than 

one  consonant,  however,  can  be  prefixed  in  this  way  to  the  con¬ 
sonant  which  introduces  the  vowel  of  the  syllable.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  by  the  rules  of  formation  several  vowel-less  consonants  come 
together  before  it,  an  auxiliary  vowel  must  be  applied  to  make  it 
possible  to  pronounce  them.  This  vowel  is  generally  e ,  no  longer 
so  fugitive  as  in  the  foregoing  case,  but  a  complete  short  vowel, 
9 •  £*70 C  yeg-bar\  te-mert. 


(:)  Ludolf,  1  Gramm.'  I,  5. 
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Meanwhile  foreign  words,  commencing  with  three  consonants, 
would  often  he  much  disfigured  by  the  insertion  of  an  auxiliary 
vowel  in  the  group ;  and  in  this  case  a  device,  current  in  the  other 
Semitic  languages  also,  was  adopted,  namely  the  prefixing  of  a 
short  vowel  introduced  by  j\,  to  the  whole  group,  e.  g., 
eskeren ,  scrinium.  In  fact  this  device  for  facilitating  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  vowel-less  letters  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  fre¬ 
quently  employed,  even  where  only  one  vowel-less  consonant  pre¬ 
cedes  the  consonant  which  introduces  the  vowel  of  the  syllable. 
In  native  words  of  Ethiopic  formation  the  vowel  prefixed  is  mostly 
e,  “out  of,  from”,  from  “for”,  “because”; 

?if)Yla  (in  wish  or  entreaty)  “0  that!”;  “vicissitude”,  from 

;  h'llLh  “Lord”,  for  perhaps  “under-garment” 

and  ancestor”;  (on  “foreigner”,  v.  §  137  ad 

fin.).  In  Ethiopic  words  of  earlier  formation  the  vowel  a  is  also 

^  o  ^ 

used,  “finger”,  In  foreign  words  ä  appears  more 

frequently  than  e,  particularly  in  those  which  have  reached  Abys¬ 
sinia  through  the  Arabic:  JiflflvWfl  Stephanus ;  hYl(l+a1L7r’f'tl 
with  the  older  Clemens ;  M'tf'itl  Soovog-  htiXu0! 

emptier,  Procla ;  Trpd^eig 

(Arab.). 

§  35.  (2)  The  syllable  may  terminate  either  in  a  vowel  or 
a  consonant.  If  it  terminates  in  a  vowel,  the  vowel  may  be  either 
long  or  short:  U  ze ;  mti(\  haba ;  fassama\  qoma\  alL(Y\* 

metü.  If  it  closes  with  a  consonant,  the  vowel  of  the  syllable 
may  he  short,  as  in  'IÜCYV  gab ärk ä ;  yabarkemmü , 

or  long,  whether  it  has  the  tone,  as  is  usually  the  case — I 
amldk\  emuidü  (2) ;  nömka;  Ah  tamlek — or 

has  not  the  tone,  e.  y.  al/,'rYlaUm  metkemmü ;  y.'-y/r«»-?», 

&c. 

A  syllable  may  end  even  in  two  consonants ,  but  only  in  the 
termination  of  a  word.  Cases  like  hl'l'h*  “that”  (fern.)  are  no 


( 1 )  In  the  later  pronunciation  this  is  again  rejected:  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  is  sma,  sku ,  and  so  too  fcflh  “till”  (which  has  had  a  different  origin) 
ska,  Ludolf  I,  5. 

(2)  [But  v.  Praetorius,  ‘ Aethiop .  Gramm.\  p.  23,  where — following 
Trumpf,  p.  548 — he  puts  the  tone  on  the  last  syllable: — emüntü.  tr.] 
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exceptions,  for,  even  granted  that  it  was  pronounced  ent-kü ,  and 
not  rather  enfküC),  this  word  must  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of 
two  words,  and  must  be  estimated  in  the  same  way  as 
“what?”;  “the  kingdom  also”  &c.  It  is  mainly  in 

feminine  Nominal  stems  formed  by  the  closely  attached  t,  that  a 
double  consonant  occurs  in  the  end  of  a  word.  The  vowel  of  such 
a  syllable,  owing  to  its  being  more  compressed  by  the  two  closing 
consonants,  must  of  necessity  he  short ;  and  thus  if  it  was  originally 
a  long  vowel,  it  must  be  shortened:  fetert ;  :\ 

temhert ;  Jl'PJri-n-'l-  kawakebt ;  7>OC;l-  sahärt ;  A'!'  dhqelt. 

It  is  only  when  the  first  of  the  two  final  consonants  is  a  Semi¬ 
vowel  or  an  Aspirate-Guttural,  that  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  may 
be  long  (v.  §  36).  There  are,  besides,  other  cases,  in  which  a 
word  ends  in  two  vowel-less  consonants  (v.  §  38). 

CHANGES  OF  LETTERS  CONSEQUENT  ON  THE 
GENERAL  RULES  OF  THE  SYLLABLE,  OR  ON 
THEIR  MEETING  WITH  OTHER  LETTERS. 

1.  VOWELS. 

§  36.  In  Ethiopic,  as  well  as  in  all  other  Semitic  languages, 
the  vowels  are  the  letters  most  subject  to  alteration,  as  forming 
the  more  mobile  and  subtle  division  of  the  sounds  of  speech. 
And  yet  this  change  among  them  is  far  from  being  carried  out 
here  as  extensively  as  in  Hebrew  (§  22):  it  is  only  in  a  few  di¬ 
rections  that  a  comparatively  frequent  exchange  of  vowels  prevails. 


(A)  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SYLLABLE 
AND  THE  WORD  ON  THE  VOWELS. 

The  most  important  phenomena  in  this  reference  are  the 
Shortening  of  Long  Vowels  and  the  Lengthening  of  Short  Vowels. 
It  is  true  that,  in  accordance  with  §  35,  Ethiopic  may  admit  both 
long  and  short  vowels  in  open  as  well  as  in  closed  syllables,  and 

C)  [Trumpp,  p.  547,  transcribes  this  word  in  the  form  enteku ;  Prae- 
torius,  ‘ Aethiop .  Gramm.1  p.  28,  follows  Trumpp,  writing  the  word  thus: — 
enteku.  tr.] 


Shortening 
of  Long 
Vowels. 
Lengthen¬ 
ing  of  Short 
Vowels. 
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that  too,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  the  tone,  the  result  being 
that  exchange  between  long  and  short  vowels  is  by  no  means  carried 
so  far  in  this  language  as  it  is  in  others.  But  still  there  are 
several  cases  in  which  this  change  occurs.  In  a  syllable  ending 
in  two  consonants  a  long  vowel  is  not  admitted  (§  35).  Thus  when 
a  second  vowel-less  consonant^)  is  appended  to  an  ordinary  closed 
syllable,  ä  must  be  shortened  to  ä,  and  ü  and  l  to  e.  Accordingly 
“dealer”  forms  in  the  Fern.  (for  §  64)); 

in  the  Fern.  lA'Afl'ih  the  very  common  form  ^fl-C 

becomes  in  the  Fern.  ‘74 U:;l‘  gebert ;  and  it  is  only  from 
“unclean”,  and  the  like,  that  GYl-fll*  even  is  read  in  place  of 
Ctf-fl-1-  (§  42) (2) ;  and  A  7/1*  in  the  Fern,  have  the  forms 

hnih-l-  and  AU^'V-  A  syllable  of  this  kind  may  retain  a ,  only 
when  the  first  of  the  two  concluding  consonants  is  an  Aspirate: 
in  such  a  case,  if  it  has  a  short  a ,  the  vowel  must  be  lengthened, 
e.  g.  (§  46);  but  any  long  vowels,  other  than  a , 

must  be  shortened  even  before  A^spirates,  e.  g.  k  em.  ilöö’V; 

and  yet  here  and  there  one  meets  also  with  and  even 

with  A.4>rT‘  (from  A.4h  inasmuch  as  occasionally  shares  in  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Aspirates).  Farther,  when  the  first  of  the  two 
concluding  consonants  is  a  semi-vowel,  the  long  vowel  may  be 
retained: — thus  not  only  does  one  say  ipVJ'.'J*,  J&'Th, — for 

here  J&  has  the  sound  of  i, — but  also  where 

the  inclines  at  least  to  u  (§  39).  Apart  from  the  very  common 
case  which  has  been  described,  the  shortening  of  a  long  vowel  in 
the  formation  only  occurs  regularly,  when  the  tone-less  i  of  the 
Fern. -persons  of  the  verb  is  brought  into  the  middle  of  the  word, 
through  the  attachment  of  a  suffix.  Shortening  happens  also  under 
the  influence  of  a  f  or  a  ffl,  which  draws  to  itself  a  y  or  a  iv  out 
of  a  foregoing  or  following  i  or  ü,  and  leaves  the  vowel  reduced 
to  a  short  e  (§  52) ;  or  it  may  happen  in  consequence  of  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  word,  an  ö,  or  an  ä  which  has  come  from  ö,  being 
in  certain  cases  simplified  into  it,  and  an  e  into  l  (§  60).  Cases 

(’)  A  short  e  originally  ending  the  Noun  (whereon  v.  §  38)  is  not 
taken  into  account  here. 

(2)  An  exception  is  formed  also  by  A'V  lKufäle\  p.  142,  1.  3  — 
On  forms  like  hmiYll  =  hi! 'Hi).  +  '4  v.  infra,  §  151,  4.  [As  regards 
Clhfl'Th  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  probably  an  instance  merely  of  caco- 
graphy  for  CVf'  ft-i-  in  an  inferior  MS.] 


fall  to  be  noticed  here  also,  in  which  ü  occasionally  becomes  ue, 
just  as  lift*  and  hAYl-  zekü,  elkü,  with  the  addition  of  •p,  are,  by 
reason  of  this  new  load  in  the  end  of  the  word,  shortened  to  Tilrf'i- 
and  and  even  to  'HYl’P  and  hAfa'fc  (v.  §  26). — It  is  only 

under  the  influence  of  an  Aspirate  coming  after  it,  that  a  short 
vowel  is  lengthened  in  the  formation  with  a  measure  of  regularity, 
and  even  then  the  rule  is  restricted  to  a  and  e  (§  46).  For  other 
cases,  in  which  short  ä  or  e  becomes  a,  i,  or  u,  or  even  e  becomes 
e, — see  above,  §§  18,  20,  21.  Besides,  when  we  make  a  compar¬ 
ison  with  other  Semitic  languages,  we  are  obliged  to  recognise  in 
the  d,  i,  and  ü  of  certain  Word-forms,  vowels  which  were  originally 
short,  and  which,  merely  through  the  tone,  have  been  gradually 
turned  into  long  vowels  (v.  infra). 

The  weakening  and  reducing  of  vote  els  occur  occasionally  in 
a  few  words,  in  particular  in  the  weakening  of  a  into  e  (§  18), 
the  reduction  of  u  to  Ö,  and  of  i  on  the  one  hand  and  d  on  the 
other  to  e  (§  21),  and  the  simplification  of  ö  to  d  (§  18).  A  regular 
phenomenon  in  Formation  is  the  reduction  of  a  to  e  before  Aspi¬ 
rates  (§  45),  as  well  as  the  reduction,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
lengthening,  of  ä  into  e,  the  lengthening  being  by  way  of  compen¬ 
sation  for  a  double  consonant  (§  56). 

§  37.  Individual  vowels  may  fall  away ,  but  only  when  they 
meet  with  other  vowels  (§  41).  On  the  other  hand  this  fate  is 
very  often  experienced  by  Short  e  as  a  result  of  change  in  the 
conditions  of  the  syllable.  In  many  forms  it  is  not  maintained 
either  by  the  tone  or  by  a  closed  syllable,  and  already  sounds 
very  short  and  little  else  than  a  half-vowel;  and  thus  upon  due 
occasion  it  disappears  completely.  The  following  cases  fall  to  be 
noticed  here  in  detail:  —  (a)  A  short  e  in  an  open  syllable  without 
the  tone,  which  is  preceded  by  another  open  syllable  having  a 
long  or  short  vowel,  can  seldom  maintain  itself,  at  least  according 
to  the  later  pronunciation:  it  brings  about  the  attachment  of  its 
own  introductory  consonant  to  the  preceding  syllable  and  then 
disappears:  thus  (originally  yegaberd )  is  given  as  yegabrü ; 

(orig.  yesehefu)  as  yesehfd\  J&flGVl-  yebdrkd: 
yefesmü ;  medrdivgdn\  and  so  in  the  semi-passive 

expression  of  the  verb,  instead  of  original  gdbera,  -f 

tagdbera,  the  pronunciation  is  rather  gabra  and  tagdbra.  But  the 
e  which  constitutes  the  so-called  Binding-vowel  of  the  pronom- 
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§  38 

inal  suffixes  is  retained,  whether  with  or  without  the  tone,  even 
in  the  later  pronunciation,  thus:  amlakena ;  „‘J’All  qäleka. 

Again,  this  shorter  pronunciation  is  not  employed,  if  the  open 
syllable  which  precedes  the  syllable  containing  e  is  a  particle  ex¬ 
ternally  prefixed,  such  as  a  preposition  or  conjunction,  e.  g. : — 
ba-setai  (not  bastai)\  la-tequm  (not  latqüm) ;  hut 

it  appears  in  special  and  permanent  compounds,  like  h<7tt,K'flrh*C 
egziabher,  'MYl'U  zektü.  (h)  A  short  e  in  a  closed  syllable,  which 
is  preceded  by  an  open  syllable,  is  maintained  more  firmly, — so 
that  y.rnc,  'i°tc  are  rendered  yegciber,  yamälek,  neger. 

It  is  the  same  with  ft  *7  *7  A  clamgel  and  ctiual eel]  and 

only  a  slovenly  pronunciation  would  give  these  words  as  awäld 
and  yämalk.  But  when  a  formative  syllable,  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  is  applied  to  such  a  closed  syllable  containing  e,  the  final 
consonant  of  the  latter  is  taken  over  to  the  formative  syllable, 
and  the  e, — left  with  its  introductory  consonant,  —  disappears,  while 
the  last-named  consonant  attaches  itself  to  the  foregoing  syllable : 
JtVf'fK«,  iVi>Ah,  negri ;  ftC‘7A  danagla  (although  at  first 

certainly  dandgela ) ;  ft/7'E  ft,  *7  7*  degen ,  hut  degnü. 

§  38.  A  similar  loss  of  a  short  and  fugitive  e  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  by  Ethiopic  at  the  end  of  Nominal  stems.  It  may  he 
proved  pretty  clearly,  from  the  formation  of  individual  Nominal 
stems,  singular  and  plural,  as  well  as  from  some  other  indications, 
leaving  in  fact  no  room  for  doubt,  that  at  one  time  Ethiopic  had 
the  ground-form  of  Nominal  stems,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Construct  state  and  the  Accusative,  ending  in  a  fugitive  e(f),  so 
that  at  one  time,  for  instance,  7'flC  “servant”  was  pronounced 


C)  Just  as  a  noun  in  Arabic  ends  in  u  in  the  Nominative  and  in  i  in 
the  Genitive.  In  Ethiopic  these  two  cases  had  not  yet  been  distinguished. 
The  above  theory, — which  has  been  contested  by  TpojMPr,  p.  532,  but  has 
been  supported  by  König,  p.  76sq., — I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  my 
Essay  (‘Observations  on  the  Grammar  of  Gecez  and  on  the  ancient  History 
of  Abyssinia’)-'  ‘‘Bemerkungen  zur  Grammatik  des  Geez  und  zur  alten  Ge¬ 
schichte  Abessiniens:  Sitzber.  d.  K.  Pr.  Ak.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Berlin ’  1890,  p.  3 sqq. 
On  the  Arabic  literary  language,  which  knows  nothing  of  nouns  ending  in  a 
consonant,  cf.  Fleischer,  ‘ Beiträge St.  2.  p.  281  sqq.-,  St.  5.  p.  lSOsg^.,  and  on 


the  form  of  the  Himyaric  local  name  Wüstenfeld,  lal  BakrV  II, 

V 

p.  463;  ‘ JäqüV  III ,  p.  576;  cf.  Olshausen,  ‘ Monatsber .  d.  K.  Preuss.  Ak.  d. 
TFtss.  zu  Berlin  1881’,  p.  690. 
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gabre,  and  ftV^A  danägel e.  This  termination  in  a  vowel  must, 
however,  have  worn  itself  off  in  very  early  times,  —  a  thing  which 
in  the  case  of  most  of  the  Nominal  stems  might  well  have  hap¬ 
pened  without  increasing  the  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  the  second-last  consonant  had  a  vowel  of  its  own, 
however  short,  like  V7Ä",  AV^A  and  others.  Even  when 

the  second-last  consonant  had  no  vowel,  the  vowel-termination  of 
the  word  would  be  discarded  without  difficulty,  if  the  two  con¬ 
sonants,  thus  deprived  of  vowels,  were  of  such  a  kind  that  they 
could  be  readily  attached  to  each  other, — if,  for  instance,  the  last 
consonant  were  a  Mute  or  a  Sibilant,  as  in  (/»IVI  £9°ti,  ’19"?;, 
lie/",  or  if  the  second-last  were  a  soft  Aspirate  as  in  Ufo’ft  &c. 
In  such  cases,  owing  to  the  new  pronunciation,  a  host  of  words 
arose,  ending  in  a  double  consonant  (v.  §  35),  and  given  thus, 
märg ,  rams  &c.  But  in  other  cases,  the  loss  of  final  e  left  as  a 
result  groups  of  consonants  not  so  easily  attached  to  each  other, 
like  7-flC,  ‘W'i,  'lift* A,  0$9°  &c.  If,  nevertheless,  final  e  was 
given  up  in  such  instances,  as — according  to  descriptions  of 
Ethiopic  pronunciation — seems  to  have  been  the  case,  then  of 
necessity  a  fugitive  e  must  have  been  brought  in  after  the  second- 
last  consonant, — thus,  gdVr,  hefnff)  &c.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  Nominal  forms,  in  which  final  e  did  not  allow  itself  to 
be  so  easily  dislodged,  but  probably  continued  to  be  spoken  even 
in  later  times.  In  the  first  place,  when  a  word  ended  in  a  «-con¬ 
taining  guttural,  the  e  connected  with  that  u  was  bound  to  main¬ 
tain  its  position  more  tenaciously:  for  instance,  ’V^A<I>**? 
were  certainly  not  pronounced  bare  huelq  and  anaq(~),  but  huelque , 
tfnäque,  so  that  in  pronunciation  alone  there  is  no  difference 
between  and  “brother”  (3).  In  the  second  place,  when 

the  concluding  consonant  of  the  Nominal  forms  concerned  here 
is  a  semivowel,  as  in  fl£'0K  hthC(D*, 

tld**,  aw?9:\ hflJ-,  the  final  e  must  always  be 

(a)  Accordingly  words,  which  originally  resembled  Arabic  words  like 

AJLo,  came  rather  to  resemble  Hebrew  words  after  the  type  of 

(2)  If  even  the  single  word  was  pronounced  anguag ,  as 

Ludolf  says;  for  it  is  also  written  0*1 7**7- 

(3)  How  König  (pp.  76,  140)  could  dispute  this  position,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  perceive. 


retained,  to  prevent  the  resolution  of  the  semivowel  into  the 
vowel,  thus  bddwe ,  $enve,  qahwe ,  raye,  ahrew e,  and  sawdsiv6,  ma- 
hätwe ,  walätw e,  gamd'y6,  for  original  saiväsewe  &c.,  the  fugitive  e 
of  the  second-last  syllable  being  given  up,  and  its  introductory 
consonant  being  attached  to  the  preceding  open  syllable  (v.  supra). 
At  least  0)  is  always  maintained  in  this  way  as  a  semivowel,  un¬ 
less  preceded  by  a.  p  is  less  stable;  and  in  certain  words  and 
forms, — which  will  be  specially  indicated  farther  on,  in  the  account 
of  Nominal  formation, — it  passes  into  %,  e.  g.\  and 

i.  e.  makcdey e  becomes  either  m-akalg e  or  malmleg  =  makdli ,  just 
as,  for  instance,  the  form  mentioned  above,  may  easily  be 

pronounced  rai  in  place  of  raye.  But  in  other  Nominal  forms 
also,  like  tJA^*  (from  urt-fl»-),  a. final  e  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  very  same  way,  and  the  transition  of  the  semivowel 
into  a  vowel  is  prevented  (v.,  farther,  on  this  matter  §  51  sq.’,  cf. 
also  some  of  the  names  of  the  letters  discussed  in  §  9).  Thirdly , 
the  retention  of  final  e  is  generally  necessary,  when  the  last  con¬ 
sonant  is  one  of  the  five  Aspirates, — particularly  in  forms  like 
ifyö,  'ityv,  YNlrh,  where  the  aspirate  is  inaudible  without 

a  vowel  before  or  after  it,  and  where  the  pronunciation  naqe  &e. 
is  likewise  difficult.  In  such  forms  the  preferable  pronunciation  is 
naqe,  naqhe ,  qcl>e1  liuesh e,  resembling  the  Accusative  and  the 
Feminine  But  even  forms  like  ^Th,  hnid,  —  although 

the  pronunciation  hate’,  abctge',  has  a  foundation  in  the  formation, 
— should  rather  be  pronounced  hdt’e,  abdge  with  retention  of  the 
original  final  sound,  by  reason  of  the  attractive  force  of  the  ä 
upon  the  consonant  which  follows  it  and  the  consequent  complete 
disappearance  of  the  fugitive  e  which  came  after  that  consonant. 
In  fact,  in  all  the  Nominal  forms  ending  in  Aspirates,  in  which  a 
vowel,  different  from  a ,  ä  or  e,  comes  immediately  before  the 
Aspirate,  like  this  final  e,  it  seems,  must  be  heard, 

if  the  Aspirate  is  not  to  lose  all  its  force  (as  in  the  Amharic  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Ethiopic) : — thus  we  say  nawilf,  gebü ’eC). 

The  scanty  observations  made  by  the  earlier  grammarians 
on  the  pronunciation  of  Ethiopic  among  the  natives  in  their  day, 
are  far  from  being  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  settle  all  its  details 
with  exactness.  The  leading  rules,  meanwhile,  are  the  result  of 


(T)  Just  as  little  can  one  say  in  Hebrew  or 
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observing  the  modes  of  formation  and  the  historical  development 
of  the  pronunciation  in  general.  The  fact  that  no  longer  was 
anything  heard  of  final  e  in  the  Noun,  in  those  very  recent  times 
when  the  pronunciation  of  Aspirates  and  Vowels  was  in  full  process 
of  decay,  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  it  never  existed;  and 
we  shall  do  well  to  re-introduce  it  even,  in  the  course  of  learning 
Ethiopic,  if  we  recognise  that  it  has  a  historical  foundation.  The 
entire  development  of  the  later  pronunciation  tended  to  impoverish, 
and  not  to  enrich,  the  language  in  the  matter  of  vowels,  as  may 
be  gathered  both  from  §§  37,  38,  and  from  the  similar  case  noted 
in  §  34. 

(B)  MEETING  OF  VOWELS. 

§  39.  The  general  rule,  that  no  syllable  can  begin  with  a 
vowel  (§  34),  implies  that  if  two  vowels  come  directly  upon  one 
another  in  the  formative  process,  they  cannot  stand  side  by  side 
as  two  separate  sounds:  the  hiatus  thus  constituted  must  be  reme¬ 
died  somehow.  The  means  for  this  purpose  at  the  command  of 
the  language  are  the  following. 

(1)  Contraction  and  Coalescing.  Two  vowel-sounds  meeting 
together  pass  readily,  in  certain  circumstances,  into  one  sound, 
simple  or  composite,  so  that  they  form  only  one  syllable. 

(a)  If  two  like  vowels,  long  or  short,  come  directly  upon  one 

another,  then  the  pairs  7  +  7,  ü  +  77  are  not  indeed  contracted 
into  7  and  77,  but  one  vowel  in  such  a  pair  has  to  be  hardened 
into  a  semivowel  (§  52) :  on  the  other  hand  the  pair  a  +  a  is  very 
frequently  and  regularly  contracted  into  d,  e.  g.  in  rh*PCJP  +  dt 
(Plur.),  rh^PC.P'Th;  +  Cl  (of  the  Cstr.  st.),  7'fl£  +  d 

(for  hä  Suff.),  7'04*;  6/^6*  +  dwi,  Two  independent 

words  even,  viz.  }\ an  “if’  and  l  “not”,  blend  into 
Similarly,  e  +  a  and  o  +  a, — for  example  in  the  Accusative  form 
of  Nominal  stems  ending  in  e  and  o, — become  e  and  ö,  while,  in 
other  cases  of  this  kind,  e  and  ö  are  resolved  into  their  component 
parts,  or  else  are  separated  from  the  following  dissimilar  vowel 
by  a  disjoining  letter. 

(b)  When  unlike  vowels  meet  together,  then  if  they  are  such 

as  to  be  capable  of  blending  into  one  combined  sound,  they  pass 
into  such  a  sound.  An  i  is  in  this  way  easily  attached  to  a  fore¬ 
going  d,  ü  or  ö,  e.  g.  “he  shall  make  known”;  “the 


Contraction 

and 

Coalescing. 
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weeping’  ’ ;  -itfi/.  y.  “  cattle  la/ß'i  “camp  ” ;  hTn-ß  “  bad’ 

“the  second’  \r?>  ‘name  of  a  letter  of  tbe  alphabet’;  and  yet  in 
this  case  the  combination  must  continue  rather  external  in  cha¬ 
racter,  and  di  or  ay,  for  instance,  is  not  allowed  to  become  e(2). 
On  the  other  hand  u  is  much  less  easily  attached  to  d  or  e,  and 
accordingly  it  is  better  to  render  it  hard,  after  both  of  them,  as 
a  semivowel,  äw,  ew: — J ?(D*C£.'  yäwred  “(that)  he  bring  down”; 


neqaiv e  “tone”; 


■awe 


“Pleiades 


5? 


sew e 


“salt’  h9°,h.a> •  emheiv e  “ancestor”.  Ludolf,  it  is  true,  says 
that  in  his  time  was  pronounced  sen  (3),  and  Europa  is  now 

written  but  no  conclusion  for  the  original  pronunciation 

follows  therefrom.  In  more  ancient  times  a  sv,  for  instance  in 
evayyskiov,  Eulogia ,  Eustathius ,  was  expressed  quite  differently; 
and  in  the  formation  of  certain  Nominal  stems  it  is  farther  shown 
very  clearly  how  little  cav  can  ever  be  contracted  into  du  and  o. 
On  the  other  hand  ä  +  i  and  a  +  u  regularly  coalesce  into  ai  and 
an,  or  in  many  cases  blend  still  farther  directly  into  e  and  ö.  In 
this  matter  too  it  is  characteristic  of  Ethiopic  that  it  differs  from 
Arabic  and  approaches  Hebrew.  The  mixed  sound  e  or  ö  appears 
throughout  in  the  Perfect  of  Triliteral  verbs  mediae  infirmae,  like 
l*ttao  and  *Y* r/»  (unless  special  phonetic  conditions  had  of  necessity 
to  introduce  the  diphthongal  pronunciation,  §  94),  also  in  all  the 
forms  of  those  Quadriliteral  Verbs  which  have  i  or  u  as  second 
radical,  such  as  •  'f-flrfi. — in  Nominal  stems  from  roots  tertiae 
O)  and  which  end  in  the  Feminine  t, — and  in  the  Suffix  pro¬ 
noun  of  the  3rd  pers.  sing.  masc.  attached  to  the  Accusative  of 
the  Noun.  The  diphthong ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  maintained  most 
regularly  in  several  forms  from  roots  primae  vocalis ,  like  >*Ufl, 
I'af'SiYi,  hj&nrt  &c., — in  the  Subjunctive  of  verbs  tertiae  — 
and  in  the  plural  forms  ending  in  (!)■  *f*  and  £1-  of  Nominal  stems, 
e.  j.  Uiaf-’I  Ö,  Oflßh  manifestly  because  the  a-sound  is  of 
essential  importance  in  these  forms  (5), — and,  lastly,  in  the  interior 


(x)  These  forms,  however,  ought  properly  to  be  given  as  bekäye ,  eküye , 
tdäyene  or  taäyen  (§  38). 

(2)  To  be  sure,  the  fornr  for  is  met  with. 

(3)  [Cf.  Trumpp,  p.  ölösg'.] 

n  Yet  rrr 

(5)  At  the  same  time  distinguishing  them  from  the  forms  of  the  Fem¬ 
inine  Singular. 


§40. 
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of  the  word,  in  all  those  forms  in  which  a  diphthong  ai  or  an 
has  sprung  from  an  original  aye  or  dive  just  through  briefer  pro¬ 
nunciation  (§  37),  e.  g.  j But  in  all  other 

Nominal  formations  and  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs  tertiae  in- 
firmae,  and  of  those  which  end  in  u  in  the  Subjunctive,  as  well  as 
in  some  few  individual  words,  the  speech  fluctuates  between  the  diph¬ 
thong  and  the  mixed  sound,  varying  with  roots,  with  the  age,  with 
authors,  with  copyists;  and  the  very  same  word  frequently  appears 
under  both  modes  of  pronunciation.  A  comprehensive  survey, 
however,  proves  that  as  time  went  on,  the  mixed  form  of  pronun¬ 
ciation  steadily  gained  ground,  and  only  a  few  departments  of  the 
language  remained  unaffected  by  it.  In  foreign  words  also,  an 
and  ai  are  generally  expressed  by  ö  and  e  (7),  although  the  reverse 
process  is  also  met  with,  in  the  substitution  of  au  for  the  o  of  the 
foreign  word,  as  in  iütoc.  Besides,  the  mixed  sound  e 

or  ö  may  arise  not  merely  from  ai  or  au,  hut  also  and  frequently 
from  ia  or  ua  (v.  infra  §  40).  When  i  is  preceded  by  e,  it  can 
only  dissolve  into  the  diphthong  ei ,  e.  g.  /hf'.w  'l-  h  eiwatf ),  al¬ 
though  this  is  of  rare  occurrence.  When  u  follows  e ,  it  must  be 
changed  into  w  (v.  §  Vdsqq.). 

§  40.  (2)  Hardening  of  the  Vowel  into  a  Semivowel.  This 
process  can  take  place  only  with  those  vowels  which  have  cor¬ 
responding  semivowels,  that  is  with  i  and  u,  or  with  the  mixed  vowels 
e  and  ö,  by  resolving  them  into  their  elements.  In  the  beginning 
of  a  word  i  and  u  must  always  be  hardened  in  this  way,  seeing 
that  no  word  can  begin  with  a  vowel  (§  34),  e.  g.,  flJ-h'l-  ( ive-etü ) 
for  uetn ;  ( ge-eti )  for  ieti.  All  roots  therefore  which  ori¬ 

ginally  began  with  i  or  u  have  been  hardened  into  roots  primae 
^  and  (D.  And  since  n  cannot  have  the  sound  of  a  vowel  after 
cl  or  e  (§  39),  it  must  always  be  hardened,  when  it  closes  a  syl¬ 
lable  after  those  vowels: — J ydwred\  p,(fr'a]0*  yewgdü. 
The  same  thing  happens  after  %,  e.  g.  So  too  i  is  har¬ 

dened  after  7,  and  n  after  n  (v.  §  39  and  infra ,  §  52).  In  the 
interior  of  a  word  %  und  n  must  become  £  and  whenever 
either  of  them  happens  to  come  between  two  syllables,  of  which 
the  last  begins  with  a  vowel  of  any  kind,  though  the  first  may  be 


(x)  In  Cod.  B.  of  Siracli  (Peterm.  II,  ‘ Nachtr .’  55)  is  from 

time  to  time  written  instead  of  /hfiw’h. 


Hardening 

j 

of  Vowel  j 
into  Semi¬ 
vowel. 
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either  an  open  or  a  closed  syllable.  Tims  before  the  vowel  e: 

yemäyet,  yeqawem,  from  yema-i-et,  yeqa-u-em ; 
*1' tadyen  O;  from  out  of 

%eru-e\  before  ä,  e.  y.  °1{\V  from  ^7^;  from  ;|mA‘  ;  before 

d,  £flAJP  from  ('41  A.;  fill,?"*!*  from  j&H.a»«;  from 

iW'C,  before  7,  -Map.  from  ’"Hirt.;  for  ma-u-it;  before 

m,  J1M1AP  from  f’-ll.rin.  from  pH.^' ;  before  0, 

from  JE.AA«;  MA?’"'’-  from  ;  before  e,  e.  This 

hardening  is  necessary  before  all  vowels  except  d(2):  On  the  other 
hand  in  particular  forms,  it  is  true,  %  or  ü  before  a  passes  of  ne¬ 
cessity  into  ya  or  wa.  However,  in  several  other  forms  the  «-sound 
may  press  into  these,  and  thus  coalesce  with  them  into  a  mixed 
sound,  ia  and  ua  becoming  ai  and  au  and  farther  e  and  ö.  Most 
regularly  the  Nominal  termination  corresponding  to  the  Arabic 

is  in  this  way  shortened  into  et  and  e,  e.  g.  Z.P'hA'  “help”; 

rtitu  “p  arable”  (3);  and  the  Accusative  and  Construct  state  of 
many  nouns  in  i  have  e  instead  of  ya ,  e.  g.  In  the 

same  way  the  binding-letter  e  between  several  nouns  and  the  suffix 
pronouns  has  come  from  ia  (§  167),  e.  g-axl'i\X\t[>'i .  In  other  formations 
also,  ya  and  wa  are  exchanged  at  pleasure  for  e  and  5,  thus 
^:V  and  ‘H 1-  “service”;  and  V-f-'l-  “desire” ;  while 

others  again  admit  of  the  contracted  form  only,  like  “way”; 

“prayer”;  “evening”  &c. 

In  like  manner  the  mixed  letters  ö  and  e,  although  in  certain 
cases  they  absorb  a  following  ä  (§  39),  must  as  a  rule  be  resolved 
into  aw  and  ay  before  a  vowel  placed  immediately  after  them,  of 
whatever  sort  it  be,  e.  g.  “(that)  lie  live”  (=  jRrhpfl*1), 

'Th/hf'C,  jR/hPtf).,  ßfhW  &c. ;  1 A  “side”,  in  plural  70^1'.  On 
the  other  hand  an  e,  originating  in  ia,  is  readily  resolved  into  ya, 
e.  g.  i^AA.  +  dt,  jP’AAJF^- 

Meanwhile  i,  ü  and  e  do  not  necessarily  pass  into  pure  y, 
w  and  ay,  but  may  keep  their  place  before  y  and  w: — thus  in- 

0  These  words  may  farther  of  course,  by  shorter  pronunciation,  in 
accordance  with  §  36,  be  turned  into  yemait ,  yeqaum ,  tdäin. 

V.,  however,  infra  §  4$sqq. 

(3)  This  law,  accepted  also  by  Schrader,  lDe  linguae  Aeihiopicae  in¬ 
dole  &c.'  (Gott.  1860),  p.  11,  is  disputed  by  König,  p.  112 without  my 
being  able  to  agree  with  his  own  explanation.  Cf.  also  Praetorius,  ‘ Aethiop . 
Gramm.'1  p.  22. 
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stead  of  mcnrp,  in Cna°'p  is  also  met  with,  from  'inch^; 
or  Deut.  22,  1.  This  occurs  most  frequently  and  most 

regularly  with  nouns  in  e,  when  they  form  an  external  plural,  as 
in  “flower”,  “judgment”,  Inf'Y&JVTh,  and  when 

to  the  suffix  pronoun  \  another  is  attached  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  e.  g.  onw  “  give  her  to  me”,  from  am.  and  a  (=  7):  Y. 
farther  §  52. — We  call  this  the  “Semi-hardening”. 

In  foreign  words  which  contain  two  vowels,  the  one  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  other,  the  hiatus  is  obviated,  wherever  possible, 
by  a  like  complete  or  partial  hardening  of  one  of  them,  as  in 
M ocpia/j.\  A.Y1 7  Lydia ;  ’I yjaovg]  hP’ft  Leontius . 

§  41.  (3)  Interpolation  of  a  Separating  Consonant.  This  *nterp°la' 
means  of  avoiding  the  hiatus  is  upon  the  whole  seldom  employed^).  separating 
The  readiest  method  in  such  a  case  (as  in  a  similar  one,  §  34)  is  Cousonftnt- 
to  insert  an  h  or  some  still  stronger  Aspirate,  e.  g.  “behold!” 
formed  from  V  and  an  appended  d;  yet  an  Aspirate  as  a  separating  let¬ 
ter  is  hardly  met  with  except  in  foreign  words,  e.  g.  Theo¬ 
dosius ,  and  even  In  true  Ethiopic  forms,  how¬ 

ever,  the  Aspirate  (which  in  other  cases  also — §48 — may  pass 
into  a  Semivowel)  inclines  to  become  at  once  a  Semivowel;  and 
the  more  indeterminate  (9*  is  in  greater  favour  in  this  usage  than 
the  pointed  £.  This  insertion  of  a  separating  £D-(2)  is  most  usual 
in  Inner  Plural  forms  :  “lands”  from  *f \gh»C  5 

A eldership ”(3)  from  •  The  Adjective-ending  dial  appears  also 

to  have  come  from  di  in  this  way,  e.  g.  alongside  of  <t9fia7JE> ; 

and  to  the  particle  Y  “behold!"  the  suffix  pronouns  are  attached 
partly  by  means  of  A3,  e.  g.  V<P ,  partly  and  still  more  frequently 
by  means  of  f ,  e.  g.  §  160.  On  the  other  hand,  cases 

like  R7,  “flower” ,  PI.  jY&JP'Th  are  to  be  explained  according  to 
§  40.  The  insertion  of  a  separating  Semivowel  comes  also  into  use 
in  transcribing  foreign  words  into  Ethiopic:  Theodora , 

a  secondary  form  of  A***^*«“  “Theology”,  a  secondary 

form  of  oi'  ■tf'A "“l**  &c.  (4). 


O  Cf,  König,  p.  126  sqq. 

(2 6)  Of.  Ewald,  ‘  Gramm.  Arab.9  §  50,  and  ‘22<?&r.  Sprachlehre ’  §  28,  d. 

(3)  [V.  §  140,  a,  where  it  is  explained  that  this  word, — properly  a  plural, 

meaning  ‘seniors’, — has  become  a  collective  form,  which  is  used  as  an  official 
denomination,  tr.] 

(4)  König  differs  from  me,  p.  129.  —  d’Abbadie,  lCatal.  rais.\  p.  127; 
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§42. 

Displacing  (4)  The  displacing  of  one  vowel  by  another  also  occurs  but 
ei  rarely-  Naturally  this  can  only  affect  short  vowels.  The  fugitive 

other.  e  at  the  end  of  Nouns  disappears  before  the  Binding-vowel  e 

or  i  of  the  suffix  pronoun,  e.  g.  7 *(\C,  7'flCP,  A**CO>*, 

In  the  Subjunctive  formation  of  roots  mediae  vocalis  an  e  or  d  is 
absorbed  by  ü  and  i,  e.  g.  JR^JF*  for  jeqüem  or  yeqüam;  J 
for  yemiet:  for  other  similar  cases  v.  §  49  ad  fin.,  §  51  and  §  53. 

Also,  in  the  accusative  of  the  Noun,  e.  g.  in  iDC'fh  ä  before  the 

suffix  pronoun  ^  (§  154)  is  dislodged  by  e  (i) :  warqeya. 

For  several  other  cases,  in  which  u,  iv  or  i,  y  disappear  completely, 
v.  §  52.  In  the  transcription  of  foreign  words  into  Ethiopic,  the 
absorption  of  one  of  two  vowels  which  come  directly  together  is 
of  more  frequent  occurrence:  for  examples  v.  supra,  and  in  §  20. 
Meeting  of  §  42.  The  meeting  of  the  u  of  u-containing  Gutturals  with 
Vcontain-  certain  voivels  deserves  special  notice.  This  u,  in  fact,  by  becoming 
mg  outtur-  hardened  into  a  kind  of  consonant,  may  easily  permit  of  an  unlike 

als  with  cer-  .  J  J 

tain  Vowels.  vowel  being  heard  after  it,  without  its  own  proper  character  being 
thereby  impaired:  the  principal  vowel  may  be  heard  in  qua,  que,. 
qui,  qua,  or  que,  clearly  distinguished  from  the  it-sound.  When¬ 
ever  then,  in  the  course  of  framing  words  and  forms,  one  of  the 
five  named  vowels  should  properly  appear  after  a  n-containing 
Guttural,  this  may  take  place  without  farther  difficulty;  and  these 
vowels  are  treated  in  such  a  case  with  the  very  same  regularity  as 
if  they  followed  the  ordinary  consonants.  Thus  we  form,  for  in¬ 
stance,  •'/•  A'/?.  “  he  has  numbered’  '*foA#  “they  have  numbered” 
(Fern.);  ^ “thou  numberest”  (Fern.);  “he  num¬ 

bers  ■’i  A:U  “  enumeration”.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  guttural  can  never  be  completely  mute,  but  a  fugitive  e 
must  always  be  heard  after  it,  to  make  its  own  w-sound  audible, 
even  in  cases  where  the  corresponding  forms  of  ordinary  roots  have 
a  vowel-less  consonant.  This  e  is  found  both  in  the  end  of  the 
word,  e.  g.  in  JR'AA^  yehueleque  (of  the  form  yefesem ), 

— as  well  as  in  the  Noun  §  38 — ,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  word, 
as  in  Rrl'-C  deguer;  ,hT/\  hdguel;  kuakueh.  Only  in  a 

few  words  is  the  w-sound  readily  given  up  completely  in  such  a 


‘ Geographie  I,  p.  12  (Preface),  shows  how  at  this  day  in  Abyssinia  (D*  and 
JR  are  pronounced  between  two  vowels,  in  words  like  7*P"C7-f)> 

A&-Q- 
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case  :  'liYl'p  and  &  Ain't  (§  26) ;  O'il- T-  and  0^*1  “lizard’^1). 

On  tlie  other  hand  whenever  such  w-containing  gutturals  have 
to  take  up  a  ft  or  an  ö,  the  w-sound  of  the  guttural  regularly 
coalesces  with  this  ft  or  ö,  so  that  hualaqu-ü,  hualaqu-ömü  are 
given  as  and  from  7»  T-t\  we  have  T-’hh,  after  the 

form  &c.  As  soon,  however,  as  such  a  ft  falls  to  he  hardened 

into  a  semivowel,  by  reason  of  the  application  of  affixes  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  the  ^-containing  pronunciation  of  the  guttural  re¬ 
appears,  e.  g.  '"foA'k  with  the  pron.  suff.  becomes 
lmalaquewömft. 

Still,  the  vowels  of  these  it-containing  gutturals  are  always 
somewhat  heavier  and  weightier  than  the  corresponding  vowels  of 
simple  consonants.  This  explains  why,  in  such  words,  originally 
short  vowels  are  readily  lengthened,  so  that,  for  instance,  the  verb 

“  to  he  one-eyed”  is  even  met  with  in  one  case  written  MC 
Farther,  ft  approaches  ae  pretty  closely,  and  o,  ltd ;  and  therefore 
an  original  ue  or  ud  passes  easily  into  ft  or  ö,  e.  g.  into 

into  street”  into  rtlnl-;  1 

into  ]  ’'i*> A‘fe  into  VA-feO.  In  like  manner  original  ü 

or  5  passes  into  ue  or  ud,  e.  g.  Yp'J  “he  (thou)”  into  yf-'J'  &c.  (§  26); 
h  into  &c.  In  the  more  accurate  manuscripts  an 

interchange  of  this  nature  is  not  observable. 

(C)  MEETING  OF  VOWELS  AND  CONSONANTS  AND  THEIR  INTER¬ 
CHANGES. 

(a)  INFLUENCE  OF  ASPIRATES  ON  THE  VOWELS. 

§  43.  Among  the  Consonants,  the  Aspirates  and  Semivowels  close  reia- 
stand  nearest  the  Vowels ;  and  this  relationship  of  theirs  to  the  to1“n^nJ°w" 
Vowels  brings  about  manifold  vowel-changes.  Aspirates. 

The  Aspirates  stand  in  a  peculiarly  close  relation  to  the  vow¬ 
els,  from  the  circumstance  that  on  the  one  hand  the  vowel, 

— generally  a — ,  always  involves  a  breathing,  which  is  distinctly 
audible  even  when  the  vowel  begins  or  ends  a  word  independently, 
and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  breathing  cannot  be  heard,  except 
it  have  a  vowel  before  or  after  it.  This  reciprocal  relation  of  vow- 

O  In  the  case  of  other  words,  this  often  rests  upon  errors  of  copyists. 

(2)  [Thus  throughout  in  the  old  Cod.  P  of  the  Kebra  Nag. ;  v.  the 
Glossary.] 
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43. 


Aspirate 
must  have 
a  Vowel 
directly 
next  it. 


els  and  aspirates  settles  their  power  to  effect  changes  in  one 
another.  In  languages  rich  in  vowels,  like  Arabic,  or  poor  in  vowels 
like  Syriac,  such  an  influence  has  asserted  itself  less  decidedly, 
hut  in  Ethiopic  and  in  Hebrew  it  has  become  most  thoroughgoing 
and  multifarious.  Besides,  certain  phenomena,  which  are  met  with 
in  Hebrew  in  the  case  of  the  softer  and  weaker  aspirates  only, 
have  become  comparatively  common  in  Ethiopic, — even  with 
gutturals  which  were  formerly  stronger — ,  in  consequence  of 
the  gradual  softening  which  at  an  early  date  crept  into  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  harder  aspirates  (§  24). 

(1)  The  Aspirate  mast  always  have  a  Vowel  directly  next 
it,  whether  before  or  after  it.  Accordingly,  neither  in  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  when  an  Aspirate  makes  its  appearance  merely  as  a 
consonant  prefixed  to  a  full  syllable,  nor  in  the  termination  of  the 
Noun,  when  a  guttural  follows  a  vowel-less  consonant,  could  the 
shorter  pronunciation  described  in  §§  34  and  38  occur;  but  on  the 
contrary  AA  or  “i'AC  had  always  to  be  pronounced  hese,  hesdr ,  and 
“a  fountain’’  and  the  like,  naqe.  Even  with  Nominal  stems 
which  end  in  aspirates,  it  is  better  to  retain  a  final  e  there  too,  when 
any  other  vowel  than  a ,  ä  or  e  immediately  precedes  the  Aspirate, 
as  has  been  already  pointed  out  (§  38).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  an  Aspirate  standing  by  itself  in  an  open  syllable 
with  short  e,  if  it  is  preceded  by  an  open  syllable  with  a  short  vowelf1), 
surrenders  its  e-sound  quite  as  readily  as  other  consonants,  in  the 
case  described  in  §37  ad  fin.,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  foregoing 
syllable,  e.  y.  ye-weh-zn  from  ye-we-hez ;  while 

it  seems  better,  after  long  vowels,  with  the  exception  of  d,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Aspirate  with  e  as  an  independent  syllable,  e.  y. 
ye-se- e-rani.  Since  farther  an  Aspirate,  particularly  )\  or  0,  at 
least  with  certain  vowels,  is  of  easier  utterance  before  a  vowel  than 
after  it,  the  vowel  in  one  or  two  cases  seems  to  be  shifted  from 
its  position  before  the  Aspirate  and  placed  after  it.  This  appears 
to  be  most  obligatory,  when  an  open  syllable  is  followed  by  a 
closed  one  ending  in  j\  or  0  and  to  be  pronounced  with  short  e, 
e.  y.  properly  ye-ga-be\  but  certainly  better  pronounced 

yegdb-e ;  so  with  ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  sure,  0,  A\  and 

' \  admit  more  readily  of  an  e  coming  before  them  even  in  this  case, 


(b  This  vowel,  in  accordance  with  §  45,  is  e. 
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as  in  &A.CÜ  Nominal  stems,  like  ‘kVHht  X'PAd, 

£*PctJ  &c.  are,  independently  of  this,  to  be  pronounced  by  prefe¬ 
rence  quanäz-e  &c.  according  to  §  38.  But  whether  also  in  cases 
like  jiV-'V  the  pronunciation  should  he  yeniih  only,  and  not  rather 
yennfh ,  we  must  leave  undecided,  through  lack  of  information  on 
the  point;  but  perhaps  it  should  be  noticed,  that  in  several  for¬ 
mations  of  this  class  the  pronunciation  with  ü  is  avoided,  and  the 
one  with  ä  is  substituted:  jR^h  —  §  53. 

§  44.  (2)  Aspirates  have  a  marked  preference  for  the  a-soundf).  Jfr^^nce 
This  preference,  however,  is  made  good  by  them  in  two  quite  rates  for  the 
opposite  ways:  —  they  either  bring  about  an  a-sound  next  them “  B0UIUl‘ 
instead  of  a  different  one  founded  in  the  form,  or  else,  if  for  other 
reasons  they  cannot  bring  about  such  an  a-sound,  they  drive  off 
the  a  of  a  foregoing  open  syllable,  just  to  avoid  being  attracted 
by  it.  The  first  case  does  not  occur  so  often  ;  the  second  is  more 
common. 

(a)  An  a- so  und  appears  most  generally  before  the  Aspirates, 
when  an  Aspirate,  which  has  to  be  pronounced  with  a,  is  preceded 
by  another  consonant  as  a  prefixed  syllable  and  therefore  one 
properly  to  be  spoken  with  short  e\  in  this  case  ä  takes  its  place 
in  the  prefix  also,  in  room  of  e.  Thus  we  say  C,  &c. 

instead  of  1 9"tluZ;  it’fhty  “laughter”  for  (even  r/n(j*T 

for  JP’O'V  “wrath”,  although  0  is  properly  to  be  given  as  a  double 
consonant) ;  fwhO>*C  for  ;  fOty't)  for  ;  and,  in 

this  way,  the  personal  prefixes  of  the  Imperfect  or  the  Subjunctive 
of  Verbs,  which  have  an  Aspirate  as  first  radical,  have  always  a 
instead  of  e  (if  the  Aspirate  has  a) ;  hut  when  „not”  is  placed 
before  the  Personal  prefix  ,  the  JR  may  more  easily  hold  its 
ground  instead  of  because  the  sound,  ye,  is  supported  by  the 
foregoing  %,  e.  y.  h 9jZOfy'fl  and  }\ SOty'fl-  However,  the  rule  which 
is  enunciated  here  about  replacing  e  by  ä  came  into  full  prevalence 
only  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  In  the  older  manuscripts  and 
the  impressions  which  follow  them,  forms  (2)  like  IT’rhC? 

?>h<rh  &c.  are  still  very  common,  while  it  is  always  possible 
that  even  in  earlier  times  an  a-sound  was  given  in  speech,  although 


(a)  Cf.  König,  p.  148  sqq. 

(2)  And  just  because  these  occur  most  frequently  in  the  oldest  records, 
they  can  by  no  means  be  regarded,— with  Ludolf,  II,  7,  7, — as  copyists’  errors. 
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Reduction 
of  ä  of  open 
Syllable 
preceding 
Aspirate  to 
e  in  certain 
cases. 


not  in  writing  (1).  But  if  the  Aspirate  has  a  different  vowel  from  ä, 
a  syllable  prefixed  to  it  keeps  its  e,  e.  g.  «C 

&c.  The  preference  of  the  Aspirate  for  ä  instead  of  e  is  shown 
in  a  different  way  in  the  formation  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Stem  I, 
from  roots  which  have  an  Aspirate  as  middle  or  final  radical  (§  92). 
It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  under  the  influence  of  an  Aspirate 
a  foregoing  vowel,  stronger  than  e ,  passes  into  a  or  ä, — as  when 
one  gives  for  example  the  word  in  frequent  use  for  “day”,  in  the 
form  A'Th  rather  than  TO  A* ,  its  original  pronunciation. 
In  a  similar  manner  this  influence  is  shown  in  the  Subj.  of  several 
roots  mediae  v o calis ,  and  we  say  therefore  IV1 ‘/?i .  J&flh?  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  y.'i-T  M’-t  &c. ;  and  on  account  of  the  Aspirate  we 
also  say  “high”,  instead  of  Occasionally  too  an  ori¬ 

ginal  ä, — which  is  softened  into  e  in  similar  words  when  unprovi¬ 
ded  with  an  Aspirate, — is  retained  on  account  of  the  Aspirate, 
e.  g .  Ij'fl'l*  “gift”  (§  106)  in  contrast  with  Tl-l-,  and  ÄCJG'l*  “pot” 
a  side-form  to  Ä-1J  CV 

§  45.  (h)  When  an  Aspirate  has  a  different  vowel  from  d  or 
ci, — then  ä,  occurring  in  an  open  syllable  immediately  preceding  it, 
is  almost  invariably  reduced  to  e,  because  the  Aspirate  would  be¬ 
come  strongly  attracted  to  the  foregoing  a,  and  he  obliged  to 
surrender  to  it  a  part  of  its  force  (v.  infra  §46  sq.)(2) .  By  re¬ 
ducing  the  a  to  e,  however,  the  language  obviates  this  attraction 
and  thereby  secures  the  distinct  pronunciation  of  the  Aspirate. 
Reduction  of  a  to  e  is  most  binding,  when  the  Aspirate  following 
has  itself  an  e;  but  even  when  it  has  a  different  vowel,  such  re¬ 
duction  almost  invariably  takes  place.  Thus  from  roots  mediae 
gutturalis  Nouns  of  the  type  ’] D.G  are  formed  like  AVL4*  “old” ; 
Ct h/fl  “broad”  (but  Fern.  *Nh'fl);  and  of  the  type  like 

7\rll'K'  “Sunday”;  also  Infinitives,  of  the  type  &c., 

like  „to  escape  safe”;  “to  pity”;  “to  be 

taught”  &c. ;  and  even  the  Imperfect,  of  the  type 
&c.,  from  such  roots  always  takes,  in  the  very  same  way,  the  form 
?>9°fhC  ye-me-lier\  ye-me-hel ;  yä-me-her;  g,Yl(b 


(9  Compare  tlie  relation  between  a  Hebrew  Sheva  simplex  and  com¬ 
positum. 

(2)  Cf.  König,  p.  135  sq. ,  who  has  noticed  also  a  few  rare  exceptions 
(p.  136). 
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yeh-ü  for  ye-ke-ü  (§  37),  instead  of  or  and  only 

when  the  Aspirate  has  to  be  uttered  as  a  double  letter,  can  a  be 
retained,  e.  g.  in  Subjunctive  from  jmuc,  although  even 

for  such  a  Subjunctive  one  prefers  to  say  ye-mehher.  Even 

in  the  forms  of  the  Perfect  of  these  roots,  of  the  type  and 

— which  originally  had  the  sound  gdbera,  tagabera,  but  later 
became  gäbra ,  tagäbra  according  to  §  37 — the  a  of  the  first  radi¬ 
cal  must  necessarily  he  softened  into  e,  partly  because  the  second 
radical  at  one  time  formed  a  syllable  of  its  own,  and  partly  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  lengthening  of  the  a  following  the  first  radical  into  ä  (by 
§  46),  thus  fl)vTh£,  CM  (for  fll/hft,  £M)  ,  and  ,  1'CM 

(for  *t*7/h w  and  ’l*£M)-  In  the  same  way  'J/SfiV  “we”  is  given, 
instead  of  the  original  to  avoid  the  obligation  of  saying  V/h7 

according  to  §  46.  Boots  with  an  Aspirate  as  third  radical,  in  all 
forms  in  which  the  second  radical  should  be  given  with  ä  as  an 
open  syllable,  turn  this  ä  into  e, — thus,  in  the  Perfect  of  all  the 
Stems: — rt'flrh  sabbeha,  flArh,  & c.  It 

is  the  same  with  the  Subjunctive ,  Imperative  and  Imperfect  of 
certain  Stems,  like  . (for  (for 

(for  &c.,  and  in  Nominal  forms  of  the  type 

and  ,  e.  g.  “purifier” ;  and 

“awakener”.  The  e  of  the  second  radical,  which  has  ori¬ 
ginated  in  this  way,  may  however  completely  disappear,  according 
to  §  37,  if  an  open  syllable  precedes,  so  that  the  pronunciation 
seems  to  be  nd#a,  tetna  s 

§  46.  (3)  An  Aspirate  may  lengthen  a  Vowel  which  precedes  ^^ho* 
it  in  the  same  syllable,  by  giving  up  to  the  vowel  some  portion  vowel  Pre- 
of  its  own  breathing,  weakening  itself  however  in  the  process.  p^eVthe 
In  Hebrew,  where  the  same  phenomenon  occurs(2) ,  it  is  only  sanie  ßy1_ 

1  cibl  o . 

the  softer  Aspirates  which  exercise  this  influence;  but  in  Etliio- 
pic  the  five  Aspirates  all  do  so  in  an  equal  degree,  for  even 

(*)  Hupfeld,  it  is  true,  is  of  opinion,  p.  12,  that  ( \9°0  and  were 

pronounced  samä  and  masä ,  and  even  astabawa,  with  entire 

suppression  of  the  Aspirate;  but  this  is  refuted  by  the  written  language,  for 
such  forms  as  tWA  and  are  never  met  with  in  writing.  Speaking 

generally,  Hupfeld’s  entire  account  of  the  relation  of  Aspirates  and  Vowels 
is  a  mistaken  one,  because  it  starts  from  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the 
Amharic  pronunciation  of  these  letters  approaches  the  original. 

(2)  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spracht.'1  §  54  sq. 
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tlie  three  harder  ones  became  softer  and  softer  as  time  went  on 

(y.  §  24)0. 

(a)  This  influence  becomes  operative  most  regularly  when  the 
vowel  of  the  syllable  is  ä,  both  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Aspirate 
closes  the  syllable,  as  in  for  T* <*„*'/ /h  for 

hl'iLv’fh  ;  halh\0,i  for  {\alb\\-  for  (\avö\\* ;  OifAYh 

for  ;  n^'fl>  for  A  for  <7»?U)A  and  in 

those  cases  in  which  this  Aspirate  is  followed  by  another  consonant 
either  originally  vowel-less  or  which  has  become  so,  as  a  result  of 
later  pronunciation,  as  in  ')0D'fk(\ch:tm  “knife”;  “piece 

of  money”;  &A?tT‘  “enemies”;  A?iC  “a  (skin)  bottle”; 
“mockery”(2).  Words  in  which  this  lengthening  of  the  ä  is  some¬ 
times  avoided  are  very  few  in  number,  such  as  *]Ul)  “full  moon"; 
“pledge”;  T«/hAflJ  “to  be  crafty”,  which  occurs  oftener  than 
But  still  it  should  be  noticed,  that  in  the  oldest  manu¬ 
scripts  and  printed  works  this  rule  was  only  in  rare  cases  consis¬ 
tently  observed,  and  and  so  forth,  for  instance, 

were  at  one  time  written  just  as  often  or  even  oftener, — from  which 
we  may  perhaps  rightly  conclude  that  this  phonetic  rule  was  not 
developed  until  later  times.  They  went  a  good  deal  farther  in 
Amharic,  and  in  such  cases  completely  suppressed  the  Aspirate, 
whether  hard  or  soft,  e.  g.  “bull”,  instead  of  the  Ethiopic 

wr  (s). 

Of  course  this  rule  is  not  to  be  applied  in  the  combining  of 
words.  For  example,  we  can  never  say  for  ba-e- 

kaye  “through  wickedness”.  And  farther,  the  short  Yi  of  the  Cau¬ 
sative  Stems  and  of  the  Collective  forms  of  the  Noun  is  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  as  a  mere  external  attachment,  e.  g.  Y\0£6+ 
“he  rested’  “lie  made  an  end  of  h  foil'd  “  nations” ; 

hfl i^A'Th  “  fields”; — for  which  forms  we  never  find  YiddA  &c.; 


f)  Cf.  König,  p.  131  sq. 

(2)  The  pronunciation  of  those  words  which  end  in  Fern,  t  presents  no 
kind  of  difficulty  in  this  case;  and  even  the  others,  like  "ifoty,  may  easily 
be  pronounced  as  monosyllables,  if  the  hard  Aspirate  is  given  with  a  soft 
utterance:  but  if  the  older  pronunciation  of  the  Aspirate  is  adhered  to,  they 
must  be  given  like  säh-qe. 

|  (3)  The  examples  cited  by  König,  p.  132  sq.  to  support  the  contention 
that  even  a  Guttural,  which  is  not  without  a  vowel,  may  lengthen  foregoing 
ö,  rest  upon  corrupt  readings  from  Herrn,  and  4.  Ezra. 
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but  other  Nominal  prefixes,  like  f/n  and  •j*  when  set  before  Aspi¬ 
rates,  certainly  follow  the  general  rule.  In  the  same  way  the 
lengthening  of  the  a  is  better  to  remain  in  abeyance  before  double 
Aspirates,  e.  g.  ao {)(?*!•  mal (her öt.  In  Reflexive  Stems  of  the  type 
it  occasionally  happens,  it  is  true,  that  the  first  radical  has 
its  a  lengthened  before  the  Aspirate  which  has  become  vowel-less, 
e  g ■  -HvM ;  but,  as  a  rule,  both  in  this  case  and  in  others  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  avoid  lengthening  the  a,  this  ä  is  rather  soft¬ 
ened  into  e,  just  as  in  instead  of  ■j*'|/3h i*»,  §  45. 

But  now  if  a  vowel-less  Aspirate ,  which  has  brought  about 
the  lengthening  of  the  ä  of  its  syllable,  assumes  a  vowel  in  the 
process  of  formation  and  inflection,  and  is  thus  separated  from  its 
original  syllable,  then  the  a  ceases  to  be  lengthened,  and  it  is,  if 
possible,  softened  into  e,  e.  g.  &9nS\}\:  “(that)  he  come”,  but 
K«  ’’they  shall  come“  for  Only,  in  the  Subjunctive 

and  Imperative  of  certain  roots  I.  or  II.  infirmae ,  the  long  d  is 
retained  even  in  inflection,  because  it  serves  at  the  same  time  to 
compensate  for  a  radical  which  has  been  thrown  out,  e.  g.  in 

nh,  (\K  &c.  (§  53).  It  is  retained  in  the  same  way,  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  stem,  all  through  the  inflection  of  nouns  of  the  types 
“  want”,  “meekness”  (§  143  sq.). 

(b)  But  even  when  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  is  e,  it  may  be 
lengthened  by  a  vowel-less  Aspirate  coming  after  it.  In  several 
words  in  very  frequent  use,  this  lengthening  of  the  e  into  e  has  been 
given  expression  to  in  writing,  even  from  remote  times.  The  feeble 
root  Ch?  “  to  see”  invariably  forms  the  Imperfect  by  the 

original  £Ch£  (for  £<'?»£,  by  §  45)  ye-re-e-i  becoming  ye-re'-l= 
y e-re- 1 ,  because  the  i  drives  off  the  e  preceding  it,  and  }\  influences 
the  foregoing  syllable.  In  a  manner  quite  analogous  ^^°//)  is  met 
with,  from  the  root  CÖ?  “  to  herd  (a  flock)”,  §  92.  In  the  same  way 
J&ft, A-  “they  said”  was  produced  from  £'ni)A*  ye-beh-lü ,  through 
the  lengthening  of  the  e  and  the  elimination  of  the  Aspirate  in 
accordance  with  §  47.  In  other  cases,  it  is  true,  this  lengthening  of 
the  e  under  the  influence  of  the  Aspirate  is  not  expressed  in  written 
form,  but  yet  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  adopted  in  pronunciation ; 
for  words  like  CM,  though  perhaps  spoken  once  like  n\S1,  were 


(:)  A  like  form,  from  tiM  “to  be  unable”— is  cited  by  Ludolf 

in  LLex.\  col.  172. 
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Occasional 
Disappear¬ 
ance  of 
Aspirates. 


at  a  later  time  certainly  contracted  always  into  re'ya  or  re  y a ; 
and  the  case  is  similar  with  ;  AH.;  tes-be’t ; 

ih^ClJ'Th  tefreht.  Farther,  the  corresponding  groups  of  letters  con¬ 
taining  harder  Aspirates  were  in  later  times  assuredly  uttered  in 
the  same  way  constantly,  e.  g.  Yx^C'h’l',  afreht ,  tefteht ; 

thus  too  :  weV  for  mere\  — so  that  one  may 

appropriately  transcribe  these  words,  as  meer,  geezf).  Even  in 
cases  like  jRjPVihC  for  jRtf»/hC  (§  45) ;  jT/hCSl ;  lm3l  (§  102), 

it  is  matter  of  question  whether  they  were  not  in  later  times  given 
in  speech  in  a  contracted  form,  as  yemehr,  mehrka,  tatehtka,  in¬ 
stead  of  yemeher,  meherka,  tatelietka. 

§  47.  4.  An  Aspirate  may  disappear  altogether ,  after  it  has 
given  up  its  force  to  a  Yoivel.  This  took  place  with  considerable 
regularity  in  several  cases,  at  the  end  of  a  word  which  terminated 
in  an  Aspirate,  preceded  by  ä  lengthened  by  the  Aspirate,  as  in 
“parting-gift”  for  sh)  “hair  of  the  head”;  /VA0) 

“table  (of  stone)”  &c. ;  but  with  other  words  it  occurs  in  but  a  few 
manuscripts.  In  the  middle  of  the  word  the  suppression  of  the 
Aspirate  usually  occurs,  when  certain  inflectional  syllables,  or  other 
additions,  come  before  or  after  it.  Quite  regularly  does  this  happen 
in  the  Imperfect  and  Subjunctive  formations  of  Verbal  Stems 
commencing  with  h,  M,  litH- by  the  personal  prefixes  JR,  rV, 
7x,  *}  before  the  7\  becoming  first  of  all  p,  *f',  V  (§44),  and 
then  coalescing  with  the  following  a  of  }\  into  JP,  Y\,  while 
the  Aspirate  is  thrown  out(2) ;  but  in  other  forms  from  such  stems 
the  Aspirate  is  discharged  without  leaving  a  trace,  as  in  </d^P£/d4j(3)  ; 
0Dtl't'ntl)6l,  Similarly  the  h  of  the  Suffix  Pronouns 

»•  It’"»-.  is  often  thrown  out,  §  151.  Other  instances  of 

throwing  out  an  Aspirate  are  more  accidental  and  rare,  but  even 
in  these  instances,  as  well  as  in  those  just  mentioned,  it  is  chiefly 


(x)  For  farther  conjectures  v.  Haupt,  ‘ The  Assyrian  E — voiveV  in 
lAmer.  Journ.  of  Philol.\  Yol.  VIII,  p.  281. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  forms  like  i\h9°C  “  I  know” ;  7x7x0°*}  “I  am 
to  believe”  are  not  farther  contracted:  Mil,  Cant.  7, 9;  Ps.  17,41  is  merely 
a  bad  reading  for 

(3)  [That  is  to  say,  the  Participle,  or  Participial  Noun,  which  is  formed 

from  tfD  and  7x^0°^  (H,  1  of  fl10D*t1)  becomes  or  HD 'j' tin tj» , 

the  initial  Tx  of  the  Conjugational  form  disappearing,  tr.] 
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h  and  i)  which  exhibit  this  fugitive  tendency.  When  the  yx  of  the 
Vocative  is  appended  to  a  noun,  the  Aspirate  is  given  up: — 
from  h°?ll Jh  +  h;  ’(IhflA'i  fr°m  +  h,  §  142.  £ftA  yekel 

is  always  said  and  written  for  JRftlJA  yekeheb,  £'flA  yebel  for 
/MID A  yebehel ;  j&HA  yebal  for  ^m/A;  HA  bal  for  'flu  A;  ÄRA 
for  JrRUA,  and  so  on  (v.  also  £fl,A*  §46): — A 'lA*  “presbyter” 
is  usually  contracted  into  ft/jf» ;  and  “seer”  came  from 
Probably  too  hCftf»  “wheat”  came  from  tldCVfi  (“hairy”,  cf. 
rn^tfX1). 

The  later  pronunciation  however,  and  also  the  corresponding 
manuscripts,  carry  this  process  farther.  A  word  like  hAA,  was 
even  pronounced  kle\  and  and  HhTflA  ,  although  compounded 

of  two  words  each,  had  the  a  and  thrown  out  and  were  pro¬ 
nounced  benta  and  zenbala :  also  is  found  here  and  there  for 

messenger”,  and  hCtl't  for  hC}\tl:l '  “ heads ”(2).  The 
older  times  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  these  corruptions  of  speech  and 
writing.  But  even  in  older  manuscripts,  when  in  any  word  an 
Aspirate,  with  ä  or  ä  in  an  open  syllable,  follows  a  closed  syllable, 
the  a-sound  is  displaced  and  set  before  the  Aspirate,  e.  y. 
for  This  occurs  most  frequently  in  Numerals,  among 

which,  particularly  in  later  manuscripts,  AflA'Ii  and  are 

often  met  with  for  original  fVflR'fc  and  'I'tlO'P,  §  158.  In  these 
cases  too  the  tendency  is  again  indicated,  to  make  the  Aspirate 
dwindle  away  more  and  more(3). 

§  48.  5.  A  final  peculiarity  of  the  Aspirates  is  this,  that  they  Aspirates 
commonly  draw  the  Word-Tone  to  themselves ,  when  they  are  given  Word-Tone. 
with  -a-  following  them (4).  This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  an  Aspirate  communicates  a  share  of  its  own  force  to 
the  vowel  a  which  is  the  most  nearly  related  to  it,  and  thus  makes  the 
vowel  stronger  (§  46).  Thus  the  Reflexive  and  Causative-Reflexive 
Stems,  which  otherwise  take  the  tone  on  the  third-last  syllable, 
are — when  they  belong  to  roots  mediae  gutturalis — pronounced 
by  preference  as  follows:  —  't'h'hll  ta-’ähäza;  htl'l'9l9fhd 
astamhara ;  hhiCh?  astar’aya.  Farther,  forms  like  /**CO: l* 

(*)  On  the  other  hand,  the  is  kept  on  in  —  §  69. 

(2)  [C/*.  also  spellings  like  =  Y\CA\^ ?  an(l 

Iitbra  Nag.  p.  XVII.] 

(3)  Cf.  also  Platt,  ‘TAe  Ethiopic Didascalia1  (London  1834),  p.17,  3,  Note. 

(4)  Cf.  König,  p.  140  sq. 
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t\  passing 
into  a  Semi¬ 
vowel. 


are  not  pronounced  Mr  at  in  the  usual  paroxytone  fashion,  hut 
sercitf).  In  consequence  of  this  more  emphatic  pronunciation  of 
a  after  an  Aspirate,  later  scribes  began  to  write  long  ä  in  such 
cases,  although  it  had  absolutely  no  foundation  in  the  formation, 
e.  g.  ]  and,  vice  versa ,  a  long  a,  founded 

in  the  form,  was  occasionally  written  as  a  short  ct,  as  people  had 
become  accustomed  to  pronounce  even  short  a  long,  when  it  came 
after  an  Aspirate;  cf.  e.g.  ftftl for  ftftiJ°C-  This  led  at  last 
to  confusion  in  the  manuscripts,  by  long  ct  and  short  ä — especially 
when  accompanying  ft  and  ft — being  rendered  entirely  at  pleasure 
either  by  ft,  U  or  by  ft,  r}(2).  A  farther  deterioration  in  the  mode 
of  writing,  in  another  but  similar  case,  appeared  later  in  less 
accurate  manuscripts :  the  Personal  Prefixes  of  the  Imperfect  (and 
Subjunctive),  Avhich  in  the  Causative  Stems  are  JP ,  ft ,  V?  are 
written  ^ ,  'J* ,  ft ,  V  by  later  scribes ,  when  the  first  radical  is  an 
Aspirate,  because  they  clearly  thought  that  an  ä  before  an  Aspi¬ 
rate  is  somewhat  prolonged,  without  any  farther  notification  being 
required,  and  that  there  is  accordingly  no  difference  in  pronun¬ 
ciation  between  and  f  OCV 

6.  The  softest  Aspirate  ft  passes  into  a  Semivowel  in  certain 
cases.  This  takes  place  more  frequently  in  Arabic  and  Syriac; 
but  in  Ethiopic  the  phenomenon,  —  apart  from  certain  root-for¬ 
mations, — is  limited  to  a  single  case:  When  ^  “not”  is  pre¬ 
fixed  to  a  1st  pers.  sing.  Imperf.  or  Suhjunct. ,  or  to  a  Causative 
or  Reflexive  Stem  beginning  with  ft,  the  ft  passes  regularly  into 
p,  except  with  verbs  primae  gutturalis  in  the  Imperfect  of  the  First 
Stem:(3)  —  h.£Tt\i:= h.hTUC;  h  coming 

after  always  becomes  P  then,  by  the  fading  Aspirate  lengthening 
the  vowel WlM.  =  h.hnnd ;  AjP'Jfl’AO  =  ti.hJO'AO ; 
nrjwc:  =  ah.hhr’cö  In  some  rare  cases  this  phonetic 
transmutation  occasions  obscurity.  For  the  rest  cf.  §  41. 


C)  Ludolf,  lGramm.:  I,  7. 

(2)  This  shifting-about  takes  place  most  frequently  in  the  case  of  the 
ft  of  the  1st  pers.  of  the  Imperf.  and  Subjunct.  of  the  Causative  Stems.  In 
certain  MSS.  ft  is  almost  always  read  in  this  case. 

(3)  Cf.  König,  p.  125  sq. 

(4)  It  is  but  very  rarely  indeed  that  original  ft  or  ft  is  retained  after 
ft«,  as  e.g.  in  ft.ft;f^£  Numb.  21,35;  ft„ft(J-'fl  Deut.  2,5,19;  ftmft;|*'ft  lift 

Deut.  2,  27. 
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On  the  Doubling  of  Aspirates  v.  §  56. 

Of  the  other  consonants  only  <|>  and  share,  now  and  again, 
in  the  peculiarities  of  the  Aspirates ,  e.  g.  in  the  matter  of  their 
predilection  for  the  a-sound,  §  105  sq. ,  and  in  other  respects  (cf. 

§  96  on  fn^X1). 

(ß)  THE  VOWELS  I  AND  U  AND  THE  SEMIVOWELS. 

8  49.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (8  40)  that  the  Vowels  H/rde?mg 

°  J  r  \o  /  of  x  and  w,  as 

i  and  u  (and  also  ai ,  au,  e  and  ö)  are  often  hardened  into  their  ist  Kadi- 

•  •  •  cals  juto 

corresponding  Semivowels,  when  they  meet  with  other  vowels.  The  semivowels, 
general  rules,  which  were  then  laid  down  as  governing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  such  hardening,  must  however  undergo  various  limitations 
and  special  modifications,  according  to  the  immediate  peculiarities 
of  the  several  kinds  of  roots.  Besides,  special  phonetic  changes 
make  their  appearance ,  when  an  i  meets  with  i  or  ?/,  or  a  u  with 
u  or  w.  And  lastly,  u  at  least  or  w  is  liable  in  certain  cases  to 
be  removed  altogether(2). 

1.  Hardening  of  i  and  u  into  Semivowels,  (a)  All  roots,  which 
at  one  time  commenced  with  i  or  u,  must  of  necessity,  according 
to  §§  34  and  40,  have  hardened  these  vowels  into  y  and  w.  They 
are  therefore  pronounced  in  the  ground-form  as  roots  with  initial 
and  (D,  and  this  pronunciation  is  maintained  whenever  a  vowel  has 
to  he  uttered  after  the  first  radical,  e.  g.  ^£’0; 

As  soon,  however,  as  these  letters  come  into 
the  interior  of  a  word  and  terminate  syllables,  in  consequence  of 
formative  prefixes  being  placed  before  them,  they  seek  to  resume 
their  vowel-character.  If  in  that  case  a  precedes  them,  they  form 
with  it  a  diphthong  (§  39)  which  is  written  a^,  a  (If* :  — 
aulada ;  )\W;0 ;  •(■«»•AT  “  barter”;  “a game” ; 

“midwife”;  “ (ear-)  rings”;  and  although  this  diphthong 

does  not  indeed  pass  into  a  mixed  sound  in  the  formation  of  the 
Verb,  it  does  so  quite  usually  in  Nominal  Stems  of  the  types 


(x)  Cf.  also  König,  pp.  134  sq.  and  151. 

(2)  Cf.  König,  p.  108  sqq. 

(3)  It  has  been  pointed  out  already  (§19)  that  in  later  times  and  (D*, 
when  they  had  to  be  pronounced  with  e  in  open  syllable,  were  again  given 
directly  as  i  and  u\— thus,  ibüs,  uliid. 
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50. 


Vowel-Pro¬ 
nunciation 
of  i  and  n 
as  2ndRad- 
icals. 


“antiplione”;  “a  saw”,  and  now  and  then  in  Participial 

forms  like  •Pdtl  “  heir”  (alongside  of  ?  given  above). 

After  a,  i  may  easily  have  a  vowel-sound,  e.  g.  yäide  ,  but 

n  must  be  hardened,  e.  g.  ydwse’ .  After  the  short,  dis¬ 

similar  e,  u  may  become  a  Semivowel,  if  it  closes  the  syllable,  e.  g. 

yewge  u  (not  yugeu ),  but  yet  ew  is  not  in  favour,  and 
as  a  rule  it  is  simplified  in  Verbal  formation  by  throwing  out  the  u 
(tv),  §53.  In  Nominal  formation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  u  gener¬ 
ally  pushes  out  a  foregoing  e ;  and  in  this  way  forms  are  con¬ 
tinually  appearing,  like  ; — more  rarely  we  have 

9°^  A  alongside  of  before  the  Aspirate;  also  'IhflMflA'ih 

and  ■fchA'TK1);  'Thfl^A*:  and  •fcAÄ’-  I  after  e  is,  in  this  case,  of 
necessity  contracted  into  i. 

§  50.  (b)  Roots ,  which  have  i  or  u  as  second  radical,  cling 
most  tenaciously  to  the  vowel-pronunciation, — so  closely,  in  fact, 
that  even  when  according  to  general  phonetic  rules  hardening 
ought  to  ensue,  they  often  throw  out  the  vowel  that  follows  i  or  u, 
in  preference  to  hardening  the  %  or  it.  But  of  course  it  is  only  the 
short  vowels  a,  e  which  can  be  dislodged  in  this  way,  and  these 
only  when  they  are  less  essential  to  the  formation.  Thus  in  the 
Perfect  of  the  Simple  Stem  and  Stems  derived  from  it,  the  ä  or  e, 
which  should  appear  after  the  second  radical,  is  removed,  e.  g.  in 
ri'  for  ma-ue-ta ;  ^7,^1  for  ma-ia-ta  or  ma-ie-ta (2).  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Subjunctive  and  Imperative  of  these  Stems ,  e.  g. 

for  yem-uet  or  yem-uat;  for  yem-iet  or  yem-iat 

(but  in  these  cases  ua  is  sometimes  contracted  into  the  single  sound 
ö,  by  §  40: — J&rKC  “(llmf)  he  go”,  v.  §  93);  and  it  is  only  when 
the  third  radical  also  is  a  vowel  (Semivowel)  that  the  second  must 
of  necessity  be  hardened  into  a  Semivowel,  thus — £(D? 
(cf.  §  94  ad  fin.)]  ßCfflß  y erwart ;  liaiwa  (for  liayewa ); 

In  like  manner,  when  a  short  vowel  comes  into  the  for¬ 
mation  after  the  first  radical,  the  words  from  these  roots  preserve 
the  vowel-pronunciation  of  the  second  radical  (1)  by  making  it  coalesce 
with  a  foregoing  a  into  a  diphthong  or  a  mixed  vowel,  e.  g.,  of 


(T)  Manifestly  both  pronunciations,  tew  and  tü,  are  possible  here;  for, 
had  they  always  said  tü ,  it  would  have  been  always  written  in  that  way. 

(2)  That  the  diphthong  must  always  in  these  cases  pass  into  the  mixed 
sound  (  ö  or  e)  is  taught  by  §  39. 
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the  type  ?'flC> — “death’’;  *'/.T  “price”;  or  “shore”; 

circuit” ,  “circle”  (and  often  in  this  way  as  a  diphthong 
after  an  Aspirate,  seeing  that  a  has  a  somewhat  stronger  sound 
after  the  Aspirate  §  48),  and  (2)  by  removing  a  foregoing  e,  unless 
it  is  essential  to  the  formation,  e.  g.  “revenge”  (type-^'OC) ; 

^  “length”;  Y.&'Th  “robbery”;  “course”.  On  the  other 

hand  we  necessarily  say,  in  formations  from  roots  which  are  at 
the  same  time  tertiae  infirmae  heiwat ;  'V  tewyat 

(rarely  &c.);  v.  supra.  But  even  these  roots  must  permit 

the  hardening  of  their  vowel-radical  in  the  following  cases:  —  1st, 
when  the  second  radical  is  doubled:  —  &(D~0  säwivea; 
häyyala;  guayya ;  mafäwwes ;  2nd,  when  it  is  followed 

by  a  long  vowel,  or  even  by  a  short  one,  provided  it  is  essential 
to  the  formation:  —  Ö(DC  “blindness”;  “stag”;  “sleep”; 

companions”,  from  (lA’i  T  “turned”;  aoq*^  “to  die” 

(Inf.) — (On  %  after  i,  and  ü  after  u ,  v.  §  52) ;  3rd,  when  the  radical 
in  question  comes  to  stand  between  two  vowels,  of  which  the  first 
is  a  long  one,  e.  g.  ^(O-ö  “sacrificer” ;  tn 

“carrying-poles”;  (properly  ta'äyen,  but  according  to  §  40 

ta  äin ),  or  between  two  vowels,  of  which  the  first  is  indeed  a  short 
one,  but  of  which  the  second  is  essential  to  the  form  and  therefore 
irremovable:  —  p  properly  yema-wet,  yemd-yet, 

but  according  to  §40  ye-maut,  yemait  (yet  never  K1); 

4th ,  when  it  is  followed  by  two  vowel-less  consonants,  seeing  that 
by  §  35  sq.  no  long  vowel  can  stand  in  a  doubly  closed  syllable, 

— thus  'ThAj&'J'jh  te-yent ;  'Y'HOb^l'Y  tez-weft ;  “swords” 

(and  yet  we  have  htl.tl'Y  as  well  as  hYlfctl’Yi  because  Sibilant 
and  Mute  are  very  closely  attached  to  one  another). 

§  51.  (c)  Ethiopic  roots  which  from  the  first  have  had  i  or  u  Hardening 
as  their  last  radical,  exhibit  a  marked  tendency  towards  hardened  3rd  Eadi- 
pronunciation :  they  farther  hold  tenaciously  to  their  termination,  cals> 
and  do  not  readily  allow  it  to  glide  into  other  vowels.  For  tins 
reason,  roots  ending  in  i  and  u  are  very  carefully  discriminated 
from  one  another,  and  do  not  pass  into  one  another  in  the  course 
of  formation,  as  happens  in  other  languages.  The  vowel-pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  last  radical,  in  forms  from  such  roots,  appears  only 
when  that  radical  has  no  vowel  after  it  or  at  most  a  short  and 


(b  [V.,  however,  Kebra  Nag.  84  b  7  (Ji^'T*)] 
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easily  removable  e,  and  no  long  vowel  before  it  (§40);  but  yet 
there  is  this  exception, — that  i  is  given  with  a  vowel-sound  even 
after  long  ä  (§  39).  This  rule  is  everywhere  applied  in  the  for¬ 
mation  and  inflection  of  the  Verb,  thus  tUD ,  CM ;  ;  but 

talcmka ,  and  'J-A-ii;  Ch.h;  £(i?.h  rassäika.  A  foregoing 
short  e  generally  coalesces  with  ü  and  1,  thus  £^A-;  (rarely 

JP»'hAfl>V  cf-  Lev.  20,6;  JP'V'l Ex.  27,20  ; 

JP'VI  •fl>.  Ex.  27,21  —  otherwise  in  38,13 — (*);  also  v.  infra 

§  99,  I).  Farther,  in  Nominal  formation  this  rule  holds  good  al¬ 
ways,  when  the  noun  does  not  end  in  i  or  u,  e.  g.  in  Afl‘*i'  “under¬ 
standing’^2)  and  “equality”,  of  the  type  ‘’MICV 5  ih’Jfl.l’ 

“prophecy”;  “incarnation”,  of  the  type  ’l'aJ'flC;lm ; 

“spade”;  “temptation”,  of  the  type  lh 

ncCaut,  “hunters  -7A£;|-  lialdit ,  “singers”;  o^C^h’Y  “herd”; 

“window”,  of  the  type  0°tf]([C't' ]  and  so  throughout  in 
all  Feminines  which  are  formed  by  a  closely  attached,  vowel-less 
"h,  e.  g.  rM/Th  “a  girl  betrothed”  —  sponsa ,  AA*'Th  “apostate”  /*., 
from  thfrp*  and  AAfl>*  (§  36);  “fruitful”  f,  from 

When  the  Noun,  however,  ends  with  the  last  radical,  different  nouns 
follow  different  courses,  according  as  they  retain  or  give  up  the 
fugitive  e,  in  which  (§  38)  the  pure  Nominal  stem  once  terminated. 
In  such  formations  final  u  may  have  a  vowel-sound  only  after  d, 
by  forming  with  the  latter  either  a  diphthong  or  a  mixed  sound: 
—  ’’Spring“;  f*9  “roots”;  “fathers”;  Ufl 

“dew”;  */n  “side”  (of  the  body):  **7$#  “lock  of  a  door”:  in  all 
other  cases  the  terminal  e  is  retained,  and  the  vowel  u  is  hardened 
into  w:  —  fhr ?(&•  heyäwe\  mek*äwe\  talme\ 

$erwe ;  bädwe;  mäljätw e,  for  mahdtew e  (§  37); 

madallew e;  masäggew e;  tfO'lhAfl*"  wiätlewe\ 

now  and  then  too  u  is  thrown  off  when  it  comes  after  long  ä  (§  53). 
On  the  other  hand,  i  has  a  leaning  to  the  vowel-pronunciation, 
and  maintains  itself  as  i  after  long  ä  and  ü  (§  39): — rh/JjR; 

1 W;  'flA*£(3)  It  forms  with  d  a  diphthong,  or  a 
mixed  vowel :  da?,;  ft"/.:  A4,:  m >/"'&  ;  and  as  a  rule  it  forms, 
with  foregoing  e,  long  i,  e.  g.  #»<£££,  twivCP*, — probably  not 


(!)  [Cf  also  Kebra  Nag.,  p.  XVII.] 

(2)  Yet  here  too  eiv  is  tolerated,  e.  g.  tlCaHD'tI  “  adornment”,  cf  §  49. 

(3)  Although  here  too  belüye,  bekäye  &c.  may  be  given. 
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mafrey e  and  malarrey e,  but  mdfn  and  ma^dm,  since  we  find  these 
forms  quite  as  often  written  and  €n>w£\  so  also  n/h  c.e. 

“pearl’’  =  (]/h^  bahn  or  bähreye.  Thus  in  the  Noun,  i  is  neces¬ 
sarily  hardened  into  £  and  e  added  to  it,  only  when  it  is  preceded 
by  a  vowel-less  consonant,  as  in  Ah#»  rci’ye ,  of  the  type  ■J'flCj 
and  it  may  be  given  at  pleasure  as  a  vowel  or  as  ye,  when  the 
introductory  consonant  of  the  syllable  should  properly  have  a  short 
e,  while  the  preceding  syllable  ends  in  a  long  vowel,  e.  g.  A£ 
“talents”,  either  makäly e  (§  37)  or  makali,  as  it  may  be  even 
written  It  is  the  same  with  accuser",  and 

«•»fH-'Pfc  “  actor”;  and  in  like  manner  beautiful”  is  to  be 

pronounced  lahye  or  lahii1). 

Both  in  the  Verb  and  Noun  however,  u  and  i  must  invariably 
be  hardened,  whenever  any  firmer  vowel  than  the  fugitive  e  has  to 
be  uttered  after  them  (§  40).  If  in  Ludolf’s  time  words  like  ^(D, 
00(D  were  spoken  as  fannaua,  esaua,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
regard  that  pronunciation  as  original  or  deserving  of  imitation. 

§  52.  2.  If  a  formative  vowel  i  or  n  meets  with  a  radical  i 
or  ü,  it  never  coalesces  originally  into  one  sound  ( J  or  Ü),  but  the 
radical  i  or  m  must  be  hardened  into  or  (D*,  whether  before  or 
after  the  formative  vowel  (2): — yi  and  wü,  when  produced  in  this 
way,  generally  remain  unchanged,  e.  g.  JP.'t'A (d.,  'VAfr? 

But  roots  mediae  mfirmae,  which  in  other  respects  also 
have  peculiar  phonetic  conditions  (§  50),  aim  at  a  shorter  pronun¬ 
ciation  in  such  cases,  by  shortening  the  long  vowel  and  doubling 
the  semivowel  instead  (making  yi  ==  yn  =  yyi,  and  wü  =  wüü  = 
wwu ),  so  that  the  result,  in  accordance  with  §  19,  is  yye  or  ivwe(3). 
Consequently,  Infinitives  and  Adjectives  of  the  type  from 

roots  middle  i  may,  it  is  true,  run  like  “to  place”, 

“to  turn”,  fi  “red” — and  these  forms  are  still  found  in 

abundance  in  the  older  manuscripts  (4), — but  usually  they  are  written 
«yoJ&T?  ‘M&rTh-  These  forms  then  are  first  of  all  to  be 
pronounced  Sayyem,  may  yet,  qayyeh',  but  they  may  be  farther 


(1)  Cf.  with  these  deductions  the  somewhat  diverging  ones  in  König, 

p.  Ill  sqq. 

(2)  Otherwise  with  König,  p.  152 sqq. 

(3)  Cf.  Ewald,  1  Gramm.  Arab.'  §§  387,  108. 

(4)  [Cf.  also  m&fy,  Kebra  Nag.  p.  XVII,  sub  6.] 


Radical  i 
or  Ü  meet¬ 
ing  with 
Formative 
Vowel  2  or 
it. 
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simplified  into  Saim,  mait ,  qaihi1).  In  the  same  way  Passive  Parti¬ 
ciples  of  the  type  ‘’/fl'C?  from  roots  middle  u,  are  very  often  met  with, 
having  the  pronunciation  JP’ÖVTh  mewüt ;  dewüy  ( dewüy e), 

and  so  in  the  PI.  &c. ;  hut  and  CLObft  are  found 

instead,  particularly  in  later  manuscripts,  the  pronunciation  being 
first  mewwet ,  but  afterwards,  in  abbreviated  form,  meivwt  and 
müt,  with  the  plural  both  mewwHan  and  mütän. 

And  yet  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  Singular  certainly  the  style 
OO-l-,  does  not  occur,  and  even  in  the  Plural  it  is  rare.  On 
the  other  hand  the  forms  £-a).£,  cm.£  are  preferred,  from  roots 
whose  third  radical  also  is  weak;  but  in  the  Plural  we  have  f}.n 
(as  well  as  from  dewweyan.  But  when  the  group  ly  or  uw 

is  produced  by  the  meeting  of  these  sounds,  it  can  be  tolerated 
only  when  its  elements  are  shared  between  two  syllables,  as  e.  y . 
in  VfLP'l’  (along  with  which  we  have  prophets”.  Besides, 

these  sounds — which  are  somewhat  difficult  to  utter — are  simplified 
by  %  and  ü  being  partly  hardened,  whereby  iy  and  üw  become  eyy 
and  ewwC)  (§  19).  Iy  alone  has  kept  its  place,  and  that  too  in 
but  one  single  type,  viz.  in  Adjectives  of  the  form  ffl.C?  as  if  the 
formative  sound  i  had  been  of  greater  importance  for  them.  It  is  thus 
that  words  like  &c.  originated, — which  were  certainly 

spoken  at  one  time,  like  c ably e,  nabiye.  In  later  times,  however, 
when  the  fugitive  e  was  given  up,  'ably,  nobly  were  contracted 
directly  into  'abi,  nabi.  Thus  too  we  have  the  Fern.  Vft.J&'l*  nabit ; 
and  although  in  most  cases  the  is  still  constantly  written,  yet, 
in  one  or  two  detached  words  of  tins  form,  used  rather  in  a  Sub¬ 
stantive  sense,  it  is  regularly  thrown  out,  as  in  rhfl.  “security” 
(i legal  term ) ;  and  niA«  “goat’  WU'.-'l-  is  written  also  VÜ/I* — Thus 
i  and  %  finally  coalesced  into  %, — a  phenomenon,  which  does  not 
otherwise  readily  occur.  In  the  other  formations,  however,  the 
facilitated  style  prevailed  completely.  Accordingly,  the  Passive 
Participles  of  roots  with  final  u  (with  a  few  deviations  in  detached 
manuscripts)  run  thus: — CA'iGb  rebeww e,  A'flfl**  lebewwe(3) ;  Plur. 


0)  Like  ooyj  from  for 

*  * 

(2)  Cf.  Ewald,  1  Gramm.  Arab.7  §  108. 

(3)  We  never  find  C'V-  and  An-  given  for  these ;  and  therefore  Hupfeld 
is  wrong  in  teaching,  p.  16,  that  they  were  spoken  as  reliü  and  lebü.  And 
farther,  the  pronunciation  \)j\(D*  as  helluiv  &c.,  recommended  by  Ludolf, 
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C'iV’i,  A-nVJ  ^  l  ^  ^  *  smö-  If  ll  ?  AfHh  for 

rehewwt  &c.  (§  51).  In  the  same  way  forms  are  still  met  with,  here 
and  there,  for  the  Infinitive  of  the  type  from  roots  ending 

in  i,  like  Cf».£, —  which  is  to  be  read  re’iy e;  but  these  are  to  be 
regarded  as  entirely  obsolete.  The  usual  form  certainly  is  given 
in  flA£,  rt'ThjK..  CftjR  (never  flA«*  A'/;  CftJ,  which  words  are 
accordingly  to  he  pronounced  baleyy e,  sateyye ,  re’eyy e.  At  the 
same  time,  of  course,  the  pronunciation  may  become  more  con¬ 
tracted  in  special  cases,  e.  g.  re’yy6  for  re’eyy e;  and  HA P*#0* 
baleyyömü,  sateyyömü ,  may  become,  at  least  when  care¬ 

lessly  employed,  balyömü,  satyömü.  The  same  aversion  to  the  sounds 
iy  and  üw,  even  when  they  are  shared  between  two  syllables,  is 
indicated  in  some  other  phenomena,  quite  outside  of  the  formations 
from  roots  with  a  vowel  as  middle  or  last  radical.  The  connect¬ 
ing  vowel  i  of  the  Construct  state  usually  passes  into  e  before  the 
suffix  pronoun  p  (v.  §  153  sq.).  Forms  are  still  no  doubt  met 
with,  like  ftP°Ah,P  amläkiya,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  run  like  ftP^AlßP 
amläkeyaf).  Even  “helper"  may,  with  the  suff.  p,  become 

<£^ftp  radä’eya.  For  the  same  reason,  forms  like  l(\CY](,Ih‘P9> 
are  doubtless  possible  (§  40  ad  fin.) ;  but  even  in  these 
cases  the  complete  hardening  of  the  ü  is  more  common  than  the 
semi-liardening,  thus  M\Cln909'  &c. 

§  53.  3.  Rejection  of  a  u  ( and  an  i)(2).  Of  the  two  Semi¬ 
vowels  in  Ethiopic,  w  ranks  as  the  more  indeterminate,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  the  one  which  stands  nearest  the  softest  Aspirate  ft. 
And  just  as  it  may  for  this  reason  (§  41)  be  interpolated  to  sepa¬ 
rate  two  colliding  vowels,  especially  when  the  first  is  an  a-sound, 
so  on  the  other  hand,  a  radical  w,  hardened  out  of  u,  may  at  need 
give  way  to  an  a-  or  e-sound.  This  happens  most  frequently 
when  u  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  after  e  or  ä  would  have  to  be 
hardened  into  w  and  to  form  the  group  of  sounds,  ew,  äw,  which 
is  so  little  in  favour.  In  the  Subjunctive  of  the  Simple  Stem  from 
roots  with  initial  u,  the  group  rTh£D-  &c.,  is  thus,  as  a  rule, 

is  certainly  inaccurate,  for  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand, 
why  people  did  not  keep  to  the  original  way  of  writing  it,  viz 
According  to  Trumpp,  p.  534,  it  is  pronounced  heleu  (=  original  heleiv ).  In 
the  end  of  a  word  the  doubling  is  no  longer  heard. 

C)  But  v.  König,  p.  153  [and  cf.  Kebra  Nag.,  p.  XVI,  sub  2.] 

(2)  Cf.  with  what  follows,  König,  p.  105  sqq. 


Itejection 
of  u  (and  i) 
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simplified  into  £,  -jf*  &c.  (although  it  has  kept  itself  unchanged 
in  isolated  cases  of  Verbs,  e.  g.  £>(DaP}\),  thus  from 

from  (D^fl ».  While  according  to  §  49  ew  may  easily  be¬ 
come  n  in  Nominal  formations,  the  e  of  the  Personal  prefixes  is 
in  this  case  held  to  be  so  essential  in  the  Verb  that  a  w-sound 
is  never  admitted;  and  whereas  in  Hebrew, —  where  likewise 
stands  for  ibv, — the  iv  which  falls  away  is  at  least  replaced  by  a 
long  vowel,  it  falls  away  in  Ethiopic  just  as  in  Arabic  without 
leaving  a  trace,  so  that  even  in  the  Imperative  and  in  the  Nominal 
forms  derived  from  the  Imperf.  (Subj.)  the  root  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance,  deprived  of  its  first  letter.  In  the  very  same  way  in  Nominal 
stems  from  roots  with  (D  as  last  radical,  if  they  have  long  ä  before 
the  last  radical,  the  u,  hardened  into  w  is  frequently  rejected^), 
in  order  to  avoid  the  by  no  means  favoured  group,  äw.  In  words 
with  an  Adjective  meaning,  like  fyJ]  or  &()%  “white”,  PL 
this  course  is  rarely  followed,  but  it  is  common  in  Abstracts,  the 
most  of  which  do  not  admit  a  plural,  e.g.  “flesh”;  “way”; 

“favour”  &c.  (§  107),  and  it  is  almost  constant  in  the  type 
“hope”;  (and  “relationship”;  •pJEt'A  “pleasure”  &c. 

(§  111),  though  on  the  other  hand  we  have  Esth.  9,  22, 

as  well  as  In  like  manner  it  is  sometimes  thrown  out 

before  the  closely  attached  t  of  the  Fern.,  though  not  quite  without 
compensation,  e.  g.  0(DaP' 1*  “lamentation”  ( PflfD^fD) ; 

“bride”  (1  &0(D)\  rhö7'Th  “mother-in-law”  &c.  (§  128)  (2).  More 
rarely  it  may  happen  that  in  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  which  is 
preceded  by  one  that  is  closed,  u  is  thrown  out  before  an  a  or  a, 
which  for  any  reason  may  be  irremovable  (3).  Thus  from  roots 
mediae  (D ,  instead  of  the  heavy-sounding  Causative  Stem 
a  simpler  one  is  formed  with  fighter  sounds,  like  for  htyffloo ; 

hnvl*  from  (i i<f>(4)?  particularly  from  those  roots  which  have  an 
Aspirate  as  third  radical,  e.  g.  h  i  'l  for  M  V5)  (§  45),  for  h'iar' 1 
(v.  farther  on  this  point  §  96).  In  this  case  also  the  u  or  w  disap- 

C)  Just  as  in  the  Arabic 

(2)  It  is  a  totally  different  case  from  this,  when  in  the  much  used 
archaic  words  fen,  bb  &c.  the  last  radical  disappears;  cf.  §  105,  a.f. 

C)  As  often  happens  in  Arabic,  Ewald,  lGr.  Arab?  §  109,  and  in 
Hebrew,  Ewald,  §  35,  a. 

(4)  Cf.  König,  p.  116. 

C)  [Which  itself  is  still  met  with:  v,  Kelra  Nag.,  p.  XXVIII a.] 
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pears  without  leaving  a  trace; — yet  cf.  §  96,  1.  In  Nominal  forma¬ 
tion  this  is  rare;  yet  an  example  is  found  in  rhlVTh  “lie”  from  fl(D, 
for  rh fl CD 'ThO-  A  few  roots  mediae  (D,  which  have  an  Aspirate  as 
third  radical,  transform  ö  in  the  Subjunctive  into  ä  and  thus  give 
up  the  vowel-radical;  but  this  ä  continues  then  at  least  without 
change  (§  4 6):— for  j&f \ h  (v.  §  93).  A  like 

process  is  shown  in  cases  like  ,4*  A  :  “word”  for  <f»A(2)>  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  §  18. 

I  or  y  is  much  more  stable  than  u  or  iv.  The  most  important 
case,  in  which  radical  l  disappears,  or  rather  unites  with  another  7, 
has  been  already  described  (§  52.  p.  98),  e.  g.  niA«-  Otherwise  the 
rejection  of  i  or  y  occurs  very  seldom  indeed(3).  “the 

tenth  part”  seems  to  have  come  from  like  (iCD-j?-!* 

from  Oil)- {’(!)•  T  We  meet  with  'flb/Z*  “cattle”  for  'QÖdZ'fi,  for 
the  sake  of  the  rhyme  (4).  “urine’  ’  ( r seems  to  have 

come  from  a  Masculine  form  of  which  the  i  had  to  he 

shortened  into  e,  by  §  36,  in  the  doubly  closed  syllable. 

The  interchange  of  iv  and  y ,  which  is  so  common  in  other 
Semitic  tongues,  is  exceedingly  rare  in  Ethiopic.  True,  there  are, 
it  seems,  many  roots  originally  commencing  with  i,  which  have 
passed  into  roots  having  an  initial  in  (§  68);  but  after  the  roots 
had  once  been  thoroughly  formed,  those  which  had  u  and  those 
which  had  i  as  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  radical,  remained 
sharply  distinguished  thenceforth,  and  passed  no  more  into  one 
another  in  the  course  of  formation.  Accordingly,  cases  like  the  plural 
ovjt'bp*  from  for  are  few  and  far  between  (5). 

It  has  already  been  explained  (§  48),  that  the  Aspirate  t\. 
occurring  after  an  1,  passes  occasionally  into 


1.  CONSONANTS. 

§  54.  The  Consonants  form  the  more  stable,  unchangeable 
part  of  the  sounds  of  the  language.  In  general  they  maintain, 
all  through  the  process  of  Word-formation,  the  appearance  and 


C)  Oftener  in  Arabic,  Ewald,  lGr.  Arab?  §  410. 

(2)  Cf.  Ewald,  ‘Gr.  Arab?  §§  73  and  387.  [Better  to  regard  ,4*  A  =  Jtü 


=  Assyr.  qdlu  and  4* A  == 
out  supra,  p.  37,  Note  C).] 

(3)  Cf.  König,  p.  107. 

C)  Cf.  abo  König,  p.  107. 


Assyr.  qulu,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
(4)  Ludolf,  ‘Lex.  Aeth?,  col.  247. 


Doubling  oi 
Consonant 
as  Result 
of  Assimi¬ 
lation. 
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order  attaching  to  them  when  handed  over  in  the  fully  formed 
root.  The  only  thorough-going  alteration,  which  the  radicals  are 
subjected  to  in  formative  processes,  is  their  Doubling, — one  of  the 
leading  formative  devices  in  the  field  of  Semitic  speech.  Mean¬ 
while,  and  apart  from  this,  groups  of  sounds  may  be  produced  by 
the  formative  process,  which  are  somewhat  difficult  to  utter,  and 
winch  therefore  almost  necessarily  involve  transitions  of  sound 
among  the  Consonants.  Farther,  in  certain  phonetic  conditions, 
individual  consonants,  especially  the  softer  ones,  may  gradually 
become  enfeebled,  and  either  disappear  entirely  or  be  turned  into 
vowels.  And  just  as  consonants  may  in  certain  circumstances 
pass  into  vowels,  so  vowels  again  may  avail  themselves  of  the  help 
of  consonants,  and  add  to  their  own  strength  by  bringing  them 
into  the  word. 

1.  The  Doubling  of  a  Consonant  is  sometimes  given  in 
the  root  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  language  possesses  a  number  of 
roots  in  which  one  of  the  letters  is  pronounced  as  a  doubled  letter: 
— a  more  precise  account  of  this  phenomenon  falls  to  he  given  in 
discoursing  of  roots.  Sometimes  again,  doubling  serves  as  an  ex¬ 
pedient  in  word-formation:  an  account  of  this  is  also  deferred  to 
a  subsequent  part  of  the  work.  Finally,  Doubling  of  a  Consonant 
is  sometimes  produced  by  another  Consonant  becoming  assimilated 
to  it,  and  this  is  the  case  which  calls  for  detailed  description  here. 

(a)  When  in  any  word  then  Consonants  meet  together, 
which  in  consequence  of  this  encounter  are  difficult  to  utter,  one 
of  the  devices  employed  by  the  language  to  introduce  an  easier 
pronunciation  is  the  transferring  of  one  of  the  two  letters  to  the 
other,  or  the  doubling  of  one  Consonant,  as  a  result  of  the  other 
being  made  to  resemble  it  ( Assimilation ).  Such  assimilation  of 
two  letters  occurs  frequently  in  the  formation  of  roots.  In  parti¬ 
cular  the  softer  letters,  e.  g.  Aspirates  or  Liquids,  readily  pass 
over  to  a  stronger  consonant,  e.  g.  tf»flA  mabbala  “to  wield  power”, 
from  AAA  “to  withdraw”  sassala ,  from  AäAA  &c.  (v. 

infra  §  71)  (T).  Otherwise,  this  phenomenon  is  limited  to  a  few 

UJ 

(!)  Just  like  #7D  HA,  Praetorius,  ‘ Beitr .  z.  AssyrS  I,  p.  30  sqq.  would 

WJ  w  w 

also  understand  ll/AC  'HllJ.  In  the  words 

"/.fll,  50©,  50h  he  sees  (ibid.  p.  28  sqq.)  a  compensatory  lengthening, 
for  the  disappearance  of  a  doubling  produced  by  the  assimilation  of  Y\,  0  &c. 
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definite  cases.  When  two  Consonants  come  upon  one  another, 
without  being  separated  by  a  vowel,  the  one  passes  over  to  the 
other  in  certain  cases.  1.  When,  in  the  course  of  conjugation^), 
the  Guttural  *}  or  <p  as  radical  meets  with  the  fa  of  the  personal¬ 
ending,  the  latter  passes  over  to  the  foregoing  radical(2):  Odl 
' arägga ,  for  0^°ifa\  seheqqu ,  for  If?  however,  the 

preceding  Guttural  belongs  to  the  w-containing  class  (§  26),  assimi¬ 
lation  is  not  in  favour,  just  because  a  kind  of  vowel  then  separates 
the  two  letters,  e.g.  ArhVPYp;  Only  now 

and  then  does  assimilation  take  place,  e.  g.  Arhh«»,  for  ArMPh ; 
i*,'f°Affh  for  'h^/oA^Vh  Ps.  87,4.  2.  The  '1 •  of  the  formative  sylla¬ 
bles  of  the  Feminine  and  of  the  Reflexive  Stem  is  assimilated  to 
the  radical  and  £: —  JR&A”  yeddalö ,  for  jR'Th&A0;  for 

£3vri£7D42;  w?<Y,  for  Tdi.p/  for  T<ih£*;P ;  for 

,  'iPö^A £%  for  Afrl' ;  for  <f°*l£,;p.  It  is  only 

in  the  words  (3)  JwlW*  “one”  (/*.),  for  and  tf>A;P  “  daughter”, 

for  fllAfr'ln4),  that  the  radical  has  given  way  to  the  formative  letter 
(just  as  in  nntf  for  rnntf).  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Dental  Mutes 
and  the  Sibilants  belong  to  the  same  organ  of  speech,  it  is  not  at 
all  remarkable  that  the  combination  of  letters  ts,  ds  &c.,  which  is 
regarded  as  inadmissible  in  other  languages,  should  be  made  easier 
of  pronunciation  by  the  Mute  passing  over  to  the  Sibilant(5).  Ac¬ 
cordingly  *p  or  j?;  before  a  Sibilant  passes  over  to  the  latter ;  and 
in  fact  the  "p  of  the  Reflexive  Stem  regularly  does  so,  with  every 
Sibilant :  }xW(D‘f.  for  M'ivtDT ;  foi  J&;pA,£aJ. ;  ßlLfaC,  for 

for  fitoihG;  ;Pfl'7n£b  for -Tl-Tl -0/7» j?/  passes 
into  A  in  flfr  for  and  in  M  for  although  both  let¬ 

ters  belong  to  the  root.  Apart  from  these  cases  the  transition  of 
one  consonant  to  another  is  exceedingly  rare.  A  Nasal  has  been 

C)  This  case  rarely  appears  anywhere  else.  It  is  true  that  the  same  thing 
apparently  is  met  with  in  appending  a  Suffix  Pron.  of  the  2nd  pers.  to  a  Noun 
which  ends  in  a  Guttural,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  two  letters  in  that  case  are 
always  kept  from  touching,  by  means  of  the  binding- vowel,  and  no  assi¬ 
milation  is  possible.  On  similar  appearances  in  the  appending  of  enclitic 
particles  to  the  Verb,  v.  infra ,  §§  169  and  152. 

(2)  Cf.  König,  p.  97  sq. 

o  ffi-fir  seems  not  to  be  derived  from  W-fl'P'V,  but  from  l D*hT , 
by  becoming  ’"p.  [Of.  however,  Assyr.  istu  ( ultu ).] 

(4)  Y.  König,  p.  97. 

(5)  Other  languages  evade  the  difficulty  by  the  transposition  st,  scl. 
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assimilated  to  an  l  in  M  “but”,  “however”,  from  (h#1*,  ^1) 
and  A  Of?  &6R1). 

§  55.  ( b )  The  device  of  shortening  a  long  vowel  and  restoring 
the  length  by  doubling  the  following  Consonant,  is  very  rarely  made 


Doubling 
of  Conso¬ 
nant,  to 

make  up  for  use  0f?  except  in  the  case  described  in  §  52.  It  appears,  however, 

shortening 
preceding 
Vowel. 


Doubled 

Consonant 

always 

written  in 

Single 

Form. 


in  kemmu  (Suff.  Pron.  of  the  2nd  pers.  pi.),  the  first  vowel 

of  which  was  originally  long, — although  it  answers  to  ^  in  Arabic, 
—  and  accordingly  the  doubling  of  the  m  would  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  to  strengthen  the  short  vowel  in  the  open  syllable.  On 
the  other  hand  in  ftA*  ellü  “these”,  ella  “who”,  “which”  (pi.), 
the  doubling  appears  to  have  a  different  origin  (v.  §  146). 

(c)  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  doubling  of 
any  Consonant,  the  doubled  Consonant  in  Ethiopic  is  written  only 
in  single  form.  And  the  script  has  adhered  so  faithfully  to  this 
principle,  that  whenever  two  identical  consonants  meet  together, 
without  a  separating  vowel  between  them,  whether  in  forming  or 
in  compounding  words,  only  one  consonant  is  written  down,  e.  g. 

fi'bihfr,  for  J MMMrlh  tlM,  for  A? i7>;  htl0°\h,  for  htl^Y lVb; 
SP’flJ-'Th  for  for  h foiAf:^; 

for  p“1*! fem.  of  «P/hJ^  for  «P/h £■'>;  even 
&(S^°i ,  for  Wtff'ti)*0/ ;  (on  the  other  hand  amläkeka ; 

ft©?*  sawanena;  yenadedü  &c.)(2).  Even  in  foreign  words 

there  is  no  deviation  from  this  mode  of  writing,  e.  g.  (\f\  Lgdda ; 
td  “  Rabbi”;  Symmachus.  Variations  occur  only  in 

those  cases  in  which  the  consonant  itself  varies  from  a  pronunciation 
which  employs  a  vowel,  to  one  which  discards  it.  In  particular  there 
are  cases  (§  37)  in  which  a  consonant  that  should  otherwise  be 
uttered  with  a  fugitive  e  in  an  open  syllable,  and  which  follows  an 
open  syllable,  gives  up  its  e  without  difficulty,  and,  having  thus 
become  vowel-less,  attaches  itself  to  the  preceding  syllable.  If  such 
consonant  is  the  first  element  of  a  consonantal  double-letter, — which 
is  often  the  case  in  formations  from  roots  med.  gem., — both 


(*)  [But  see  Note  to  §  168,  6.].  The  cases  of  this  sort  which  have  been 
collected  by  König,  p.  98,  with  the  exception  of  Y\’(\ fh,^  f°r 
in  the  Ruppell  Inscriptions  1,28;  2,51  (cf.  D.  H.  Müller,  ZDMG  XXX, 
p.  704  [and  lEpigr.  Denkm.\  p.  52]),  are  doubtful.  [V.  however  Kebra  Nag., 

p.  XVII,  sub  10:— and  =  :  IVp.] 

(2)  Cf.  König,  p.  94  sqq. 
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modes  of  writing  are  allowable.  It  is  true  that  '/£  and  are 

usually  written  for  and  *  seeing  that  here  the  vowel- 

less  pronunciation  of  the  middle  letter  has  thoroughly  penetrated 
the  form,  and  so  too  with  tame -a,  for  >l'9°00  ]  but 

the  other  mode  of  writing  occurs  also.  In  the  very  same  way 
fW,  '*!/*'?*  &c.  are  frequently  written  for  ?Wlfl- 

Now  seeing  that  no  written  sign  has  at  any 
time  been  contrived  (§  16)  to  indicate  this  doubling,  it  is  only  from 
knowledge  of  the  Word-form  itself  that  we  can  tell  when  a  Con¬ 
sonant  has  to  be  read  as  a  double  one;  and  this  constitutes  a  sen¬ 
sible  defect  in  Ethiopic  writing,  for  the  beginner  in  the  language. 
It  is  still  worse  that  we  should  in  this  way  be  destitute  of  any 
ancient  external  evidence  (*)  as  to  those  cases  in  which  a  consonant 
is  to  be  uttered  as  a  double  one,  and  that  we  should  therefore 
be  left  without  guidance,  if  not  in  regard  to  individual  types,  at  all 
events  in  regard  to  individual  words,  which  may  belong  to  the  one 
type  or  the  other. 

§  56.  ( d )  Giving  up  the  Doubling.  1.  The  doubling  of  a  Con¬ 
sonant  is  audible  only  when  it  is  followed  by  a  vowel:  It  cannot 
be  heard  at  the  end  of  words  which  do  not  conclude  with  a  vowel. 
Originally,  it  is  true,  there  were  no  words  in  Ethiopic  which  ended 
with  a  consonant  requiring  to  be  doubled  and  yet  unprovided  with 
a  following  vowel,  for  the  Nominal  stems,  which  alone  are  concern¬ 
ed  here,  ended  at  one  time  in  e,  so  that  A'fb  e.  g •,  was  pronounced 
lebbe  (§  38).  But  this  e  was  given  up  at  an  early  stage,  and  then 
of  course  cases  emerged  in  abundance,  in  which  a  concluding  double 
letter  could  only  make  itself  heard  as  a  single  one ,  e.  g.  A'fl  leb ; 

heg ,  —  although  in  such  words  the  double  letter  was  at  once 
heard,  as  soon  as  it  was  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  AO  lebba,  /h°?h 
heggeka. 

2.  In  the  middle  of  a  word  the  doubling,  particularly  of 
Semivowels  and  Aspirates,  may  in  certain  circumstances  more  easily 


C)  The  later  pronunciation,  as  it  was  heard  by  Ludolf,  is  by  no  means 
invariably  the  correct  one.  Ludolf  also  propounded  several  decidedly  erroneous 
views  on  this  point,  seemingly  founded  on  his  peculiar  grammatical  opinions, 
as  will  be  farther  proved.— According  to  Trumpf,  p.  522,  N.  1,  the  doubling  of 
Consonants  (with  the  exception  of  the  Aspirates)  is  still  heard  to  some  extent 
in  Ge'ez  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  but  is  invariably  given  up  at  the  end  of  it. 
Cf.  also  König,  p.  117  sq. 
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disappear.  On  the  Semivowels^)  cf.  supra ,  p.  97 sq.,  §  52 :  cases  like 
tfDj&T  mait ,  properly  mayyet, belong  to  this  section,  as  well  as 
for  mewwHdn.  In  other  cases  we  have  the  same  thing;  for 

instance  f  (from  {Vliö**Äm)  yahawwesü  may  no  doubt  become, 

when  somewhat  carelessly  pronounced,  yaliawsü ,  yahausü.  Gutturals 
too  occasionally  cast  away  the  embarrassing  doubling.  Thus  it  comes 
about,  that  an  a  which  has  the  tone,  and  which  comes  before  a 
doubled  Aspirate  followed  by  short  e  in  a  closed  syllable,  as  in 
yemahher  “(that)  he  teach”,  is  thickened  into  e,  as  in  —  an 

indication  that  the  doubling  is  no  longer  clearly  heard  (§  45), — and 
that  this  yemehher  is  farther  reduced  to  yemehr  (§  46).  Farther, 
a  certain  dislike  to  the  doubling  of  Aspirates  can  alone  explain 
why  some  verbs,  having  a  middle  Aspirate,  should  in  the  Causative 
of  the  Intensive  Stem, — in  all  those  forms  in  which  a  doubling  of 
the  second  radical  would  have  to  be  audible  (Perf.,  Subj.,  Imperf., 
Inf.) , — have  recourse  to  the  Causative  of  the  Simple  Stem,  e.  g. 
Mwli'l*;  £»A OA,  as  well  as  (cf.  §  96).  In  the  same  way 

a  still  larger  number  of  verbs  middle  Aspirate  prefer  to  adopt,  in 
the  Perfect  (and  to  some  extent  in  the  Infinitive)  of  the  Reflexive 
Stem,  the  form  ,  tatehta ,  instead  of  the  form  ’f,'f‘rh'h, 

that  is  to  say,  the  form  of  Reflexive  1,  in  preference  to  that  of 
Reflexive  2;  —  or  at  least  they  admit  of  both  forms  side  by  side 
(v.  §  97).  But  we  cannot  follow  up  this  question  of  the  doubling 
of  Aspirates  farther  than  these  few  hints,  seeing  that  the  means 
of  gaining  acquaintance  with  the  old  pronunciation  are  wanting. 
3.  In  the  cases  mentioned  hitherto,  the  doubling  disappears  without 
any  compensation  for  its  loss,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  made  up  for 
in  one  way  or  other.  There  is  the  case, — isolated,  so  far  as  yet 
known, — of  the  doubling  of  a  radical  (in  a  double-lettered  root) 
being  thrown  back  on  the  first  radical,  in  the  word  'pJF’O, 
for  &c.  (§  97).  Of  almost  equally  rare  occur¬ 

rence  is  the  device  of  compensating  for  the  doubling,  by  lengthening 
the  preceding  vowel (2),  e.  g.  “delusion”,  for  9",n  megyane ; 

ambush”,  J-QT,  \  and  in  foreign  words,  e.  g. 

O  Cf.  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr.\  §  64  a. 

(2)  Common  in  Hebrew  and  still  more  frequent  in  Syriac.  Cf.  also 
König,  p.  416.  [It  will  perhaps  be  wise  to  receive  with  a  measure  of  caution 
the  instances  which  follow  in  this  paragraph,  as  some  of  them  seem  rather 
forced  and  doubtful,  tr.] 
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""C'/lA-ft  Marcellus  (1).  Oftener  tlie  first  element  of  a  double 
letter  is  softened  into  a  Semivowel,  which  then  coalesces  with  a 
foregoing  a  into  a  mixed  vowel,  as  happens  in  several  Multiliteral 
roots  (v.  §  78).  Only,  in  the  Imperfects  of  all  the  Intensive  Stems, 
in  consequence  of  lengthening  the  immediately  preceding  vowel  ä 
into  ä,  the  doubling  of  the  middle  radical  is  regularly  given  up, 
and  in  compensation  an  i-sound  is  blended  with  the  ä,  e.  g.  Vh&Jfc*}0 
yefesem ,  from  yefassem  (§  95).  A  third  method  of  replacing 

the  doubling,  and  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  consists  in 
interpolating  a  Liquid:  cf.  §  72. 

§  57.  2.  To  facilitate  the  pronunciation  of  difficult  letter- 

groups,  there  are  still  other  expedients  at  the  command  of  the 
language,  besides  the  Assimilation  of  two  Consonants, — in  particular, 
(1)  exchanging  them  for  others,  and  (2)  transposing  them. 

'Exchanging  one  Consonant  for  another  is,  upon  the  whole, 
of  rare  occurrence  (2).  A  ’ll,  meeting  directly  with  1«  may  easily 
assume  the  sound  of  ft,  and  in  fact, — although  it  is  retained, 
as  a  rule,  e.  g.  in  '  “rivers”, — it  has  passed  into  ft  in 

several  words  in  very  common  use.  This  is  the  case  invariably  in 
'Hlftih  “  bread”,  for  'V-mi-Th  and  sometimes  in  hPKtit-  “lords”, 
for  —  or  as  a  companion- form  to  —  hPlxll'l'-  Probably  also 
a  *1*  has  been  weakened  into  -J*  after  ft  in  the  common  word 
m-ftlA3)  r,  when  it  meets  directly  with  Labial  Mutes,  frequently 
passes  into  the  Dental  Nasal: — h'HIJV/  “because  of”,  for  iV/ ; 

“except”,  for  (although  one  always  says  h‘J"'Qfh,C, 

K^'flC'lA4)  &e  );  ATÄft  Xa/J,7rag,  A7Ä.&  Ma/j.- 

ßpyj,  Gen.  14,24;  18,1;  and  a  like  result  happens  more  than  once 
when  it  comes  upon  a  Dental  Mute :  “stem”,  from  qpä;  ft'^A» 

cejuioaXig,  and  so  too,  no  doubt,  in  “twins”,  for 

from  C).  In  Ethiopic  the  transposition  of  Consonants  does 
not  appear  in  Word-formation,  for  ts  does  not  become  st ,  but 
ss, — v.  §  54  (6).  But  certainly  Ethiopic  roots,  when  compared 

C)  Verbs,  like  n/.u  I  do  not  regard  as  Intensive  Stems  (in 

the  way  of  ^*13),  bat  rank  them  rather  with  Stem  3. 

(2)  Cf.  König,  p.  100  sq.  (3)  [But  cf.  supra,  p.  103,  Note  (3).] 

(4)  [V.  however  supra,  p.  104,  Note  (4).] 

(’)  for  äancfkofeoc  is  explained  by  the  Greek  uncial  writing 

(A  having  been  read  as  A). 

(  ')  C^however,  hf ’Cill'l*  an(l hr/llCT ;  and 5 
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§  58- 


with  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  related  tongues,  present  many 
examples  of  the  transposition  of  letters,  e.  g.  “shoulder”, 

for  (f)n|);  hCwtU'vfi  for  from 


iJD'rtyd,  from  ixiltil  (=  2%7'IAA'l)  for  M'lA’lA; 

ADA  la-a-la ,  for  0A0A;  rMvk  pnn,  viLa.;  ynfcy, 

In  particular  it  is  the  more  liquid  letters  and  the  Aspirates,  which 
tend  in  Ethiopic  root-formation  to  glide  from  one  position  to 
another: — Examples  for  A:  —  m0A,  r6o,  %/hA, 

o 

©Am,  Jju;  (h‘1> A,  p!?n,  bp.n,  A'/YA  and  • 


for  c  — ©<L£*  “breadth”,  YiK;  ih'}'(]C’(hZ,-  ma, 


7^  ’  £7 

— for  — rhVÄ,  jj*aoa.,  ]DH; — for  Aspirates  besides:  — 
tl*}h,  )#ut,  v^ä;  fehYl’  “lead”,  1JJK,  viLjt;  Wn  “groaning7  p?«-p«r 
/..iM’  ail;  Aftrli,  vsxJ;  »hAA,  J&..  In  one  or  two  roots 
all  the  letters  are  shifted  together:  —  am,  ^C);  AIM*, 

rfa?,  perhaps  too  in  fclC  “foot”,  from  A°?C(2),  ^1,  ; 

/ 

o°C1,  rU;.  For  details  in  these  cases  reference  may  he  made 
to  the  Lexicon. 

Intei;-  §  58.  3.  Interpolation,  or  Rejection,  of  individual  Consonants, 

Rejection  of  and  Softening  of  Consonants  into  Vowels.  In  the  first  place  a 
consonants  sl10rf  vowTel  with  the  tone,  in  an  open  syllable,  may  be  strengthened 
by  the  insertion  of  a  Nasal:  thus  'll*}'}:  zentii,  “this”,  stands  for 
TI'fL  Uf  'H-  heyanta,  “instead  of”,  for  which  still  appears 

along  with  it;  for  WA;P;  hW  for  h<l;  A'MlA'Th  AU1.A, 

along  with  A 'll  A  (König,  p.  102);  “chance”,  for  ; 

cf.  also  “petty”,  from  V ovftVt ;  AW’^I'V  lekuetent, 


a10i\/\  and  £7D'fl(JA;  aoftfi A'V  and  ©»t^AA'I*;  'J 'iFa\\P:V  for 
and  'L^Vlh’V  for  :\'T'l\)v\' 5  Cthft'V  and  Ctlrlv Th  *, 
©»AXC'I*  for  "‘/hflll’l’  for  *,  for 

'T ;  K^A/rTh  and  A'V ;  and  ;  &:lmar>U'U 

for  ji'j'tfD'bjj*  1 Gadla  Adäm ’  (ed.  Trumpp),  p.  79,  1.  24. — .On  the  question 
whether  the  prefix  of  the  Causative-Reflexive,  -hin-  has  been  transposed 
from  ft'VA,  v.  §  83. 


(b  But  v.  Praetorius,  ‘ Beitr .  #.  Ass.’,  I,  p.  21. — C/‘.  Arab. 

Greek  Xhpa. 

(2)  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr.1  p.  91;  Schrader,  ‘De  Indole1,  p.  24;  König, 

p.  144. 


JJ^v,  from 
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XyjK.vd'o;',  hd'J'I'}',  ixgya^yj (1) .  But  just  as  a  short  vowel  may  in 
such  a  case  he  strengthened  also  by  doubling  the  following  con¬ 
sonant  (§  55)  (2),  so  may  a  Nasal  in  turn  make  its  way  into  a  word 
to  compensate  for  giving  up  the  doubling  of  the  consonant  (§  56). 

This  phenomenon,  which  is  quite  usual  in  Aramaic  as  is  well 
known,  is  shown  in  Ethiopic,  just  as  in  Arabic  (3),  —  mainly  however 
in  root-formation,  though  in  this  case,  of  very  common  occurrence, — 
by  a  coming  in  after  the  first  radical,  probably  to  replace  the 
doubling  of  the  second  radical  (for  examples  v.  §  72).  In  the 
word  9°\lmtti  Deut.  32,15,  we  have,  alongside  of  this  original  form, 
the  variation  Of  foreign  words  there  may  be  compared, 

e-  g-  ftTEC  GCCTrfaipog.  With  less  frequency  a  is  interpolated 
for  a  like  purpose  in  root-formation:  Gallus ; 

Tabennesis  (cf.  infra  §  72)  (4).  In  Syriac  and  Arabic  this  practice 
is  more  common. 

The  rejection  of  a  Consonant  without  any  compensation  is 
similarly  infrequent  in  Ethiopic (5).  The  Nasal  ^  is  the  letter  most 
liable  to  be  so  treated,  e.  g.  for  fiW?  before  the  Semi¬ 

vowel,  or  as  a  final  letter  after  a  long  vowel,  as  in  the  numerals 
from  20  to  90  (§  158)  and  in  the  Pronominal  terminations  (e.  g. 

§  146).  An  entire  syllable,  viz.  V,  Ci  along  with  its  vowel),  is  thrown 
off  from  “from”,  when  it  has  to  be  closely  attached  to  the 

Noun.  And  just  like  the  Liquid  is  constantly  rejected  after 
a  long  vowel  in  a  word  which  is  in  very  frequent  use,  viz.  “he 
said”,  for  ji'flUA  (cf.  supra ,  §  46)  (6).  The  Fern.  1*  disappears, 
just  as  in  Aramaic,  in  the  terminations  Ö,  e  (for  öt,  et),  §  120  sq . 

On  the  rejection  of  Aspirates  and  Semi-vowels  cf.  §§  47  and  53. 
Occasionally  too,  in  forms  where  several  radicals  are  repeated,  a 
letter  is  left  out  for  brevity’s  sake. 

The  softening  of  any  one  of  the  firmer  letters  into  a  vowel  softening 
is  still  less  common,  and  has  mostly  been  handed  down  in  very  nlntsTnTo 
ancient  words,,  like  frh'fl  “star”,  from  il'flfrfl.  Cf.  also  §  28,  on  fl.  Vowels- 


C)  In  Amliaric,  e.  g.  \\\$?  “one”,  for  from  faftifc9. 

(2)  Cf.  Ewald,  ‘Hebr.  Spr.\  §  9  sq. 

(3)  Ewald,  lGr.  Arab.',  §§  163,  191. 

(4)  Cf.  also  König,  p.  103. 

(5)  Cf.  König,  pp.  101,  103. 

(6)  Cf.  also  Gesenius,  1  Thesaurus',  p.  600. 
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§  59. 

III.  THE  WORD  AND  THE  TONE  OF  THE  WORD. 

§  59.  The  word,  consisting  of  several  syllables,  has  a  unity 
impressed  upon  it  by  means  of  the  Tone,  which  brings  one  syllable 
into  prominence  as  the  one  which  dominates  the  whole.  The  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  other  syllables  is  then  accommodated  to  this  lead¬ 
ing  syllable,  as  regards  length  or  shortness,  height  or  depth  of 
note,  and  even,  in  certain  circumstances,  choice  of  vowels  for  these 
syllables.  Although  the  influence  of  the  Tone  upon  the  vocalisation 
of  the  word  by  no  means  displays  itself  in  forms  so  manifold  in 
Ethiopic,  as,  for  instance,  in  Hebrew,  it  nevertheless  asserts  itself 
now  and  then,  and  therefore  it  calls  for  a  short  description  here. 

1.  It  is  true  that  the  method  of  fixing  the  tone  of  the  word  ft, — 
in  a  dead  language  which  has  left  no  grammatical  description 
belonging  to  the  time  when  it  was  a  living  tongue,  and  which  did 
not  employ  in  its  written  character  any  tone-marking  (2), — can  no 
longer  be  exactly  determined  in  detail;  but  the  general  principles 
of  the  process  may  be  gathered,  partly  from  the  rules  of  word- 
formation,  and  partly  from  later  accounts  of  the  accentuation  (3), 
and  from  a  comparison  of  Etliiopic  with  Arabic  and  Amharic. 
According  to  these  principles  the  Tone  is  not  bound  to  any  special 
syllable,  as  it  is  in  Hebrew,  in  such  manner  that  it  should  fall,  as 
a  rule  say,  on  the  last  syllable,  or  possibly  on  the  penult;  but  on 
the  contrary  in  any  polysyllable, — so  far  as  mere  possibility  goes, — 
it  may  rest  on  any  one  of  the  last  three  syllables,  and  occasionally 
may  lie,  it  would  seem,  still  farther  back,  e.  g.  bärakata ; 

ruh'Hi  bärakätaka.  The  adjustment  of  the  tone  is  regulated  by 
wholly  different  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place  it  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  syllables  and  their  vowels.  Syllables  having  long 
vowels, — or  (which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  matter  of  prosody)  closed 


(x)  Cf.  now  specially,  on  this  subject,  the  frequently  quoted  treatise  of 
Trumpf,  ‘  Ueber  den  Accent  im  Aethiopischen\  ZDMG  XXVIII,  p.  515  sqq.  : 
y.  also  König,  p.  154  sgg.— On  the  marked  fluctuation  of  the  tone  in  present- 
day  Abyssinian,  e.  g.  in  Tigriua,  v.  Praetorius  ZDMG  XLI,  p.  688  [and  in 
Tigre,  Littmann,  lZeitschr.  f.  Assyr .’  XIII,  p.  140  sg^.]. 

(2)  The  signs  written  over  the  several  words  in  Ethiopic  Hymnologies 
are  certainly  not  Tone-marks,  but  musical  signs,  apparently  formed  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Greek  notes  of  Music. 

(  ;)  Ludolf,  ‘ Gramm .’  1,7. 
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§  59. 

syllables  having  short  vowels, — naturally  assert  themselves  in  the 
word,  and  necessarily  attract  the  tone,  in  opposition  to  open  sylla¬ 
bles  with  short  vowels,  e.  g.  'V-*? T  heddt ;  nagdrna.  The 

second  fundamental  rule,  which,  besides,  is  connected  with  the 
formative  history  of  words,  is  this, — that  final  short  vowels,  belong¬ 
ing  invariably  to  the  form,  and  final  and  simply  closed  syllables 
which  have  short  vowels,  and  which  have  originated  from  the  rejection 
of  a  final  vowel  in  pronunciation  («•  g-  OiC  /'  Cigar ,  for  iiagar6),  do 
not  take  the  tone;  while  final  long  vowels  also  surrender  the  tone 
to  the  penult,  when  the  penult  has  a  long  vowel  (thus,  of  course 
JtMlA«  yebali ;  ¥>:\'6di  yetfannö ;  r/’K*  nagarü ;  but  (Mb A*  yebelü] 

motu ;  V,“lJj\Y  yemitu ;  yere'yü ;  yesefö ; 

f atari]  9° medrdwi  &c.).  Evidently  in  most  cases  the  tone 
avoids  the  last  syllable.  Much  oftener  it  rests  on  the  third  last 
syllable,  but  oftenest  on  the  second  last.  For  the  rest,  the  accen¬ 
tuation  of  a  word  is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  its  formation, 
because  it  is  only  from  this  that  we  can  see  what  vowels  and  sylla¬ 
bles  are  the  most  important  in  the  word,  what  formative  ad¬ 
ditions  are  attached  bearing  the  tone,  and  what  ones  have  given 
up  their  tone, — why,  for  instance,  “act”,  (Imper.)  is  pronounced 

gebär ,  but  U1C-  “city”,  hä  gar]  why  “princes”  should 

be  masdfent ,  but  ^TC'Th  „created"  (fern.)  fetert]  “he”, 

tvetu,  and  “they  acted”,  gabru,  &c.C).  Accordingly,  instead 

of  reckoning  up  a  series  of  rules  on  accentuation  at  this  stage,  it 
will  be  more  advisable  to  give  the  accentuation  of  the  several  forms 
when  we  come  to  describe  them.  Still,  reference  may  be  again 
made  here  to  §  48,  according  to  which  the  Aspirates  exercise  a 
peculiar  influence  on  the  tone. 

Ethiopic  has  a  large  number  of  small  monosyllabic  words, 
which  are  too  weak  to  take  a  position  for  themselves  in  the  sentence. 
They  are  therefore  attached  to  stronger  words  as  prefixes  or  suf¬ 
fixes;  but,  like  the  enclitics  of  other  tongues,  they  are  then  un¬ 
accented,  or  only  so  far  accented  as  to  make  them  discernible  to 
the  ear  as  loosely  connected  appendages,  which  do  not  belong 
properly  to  the  word.  They  cause  no  alteration  in  the  main  accent- 

( 1 )  [Without  going  into  particulars  it  may  be  said  here  generally  that 
Trumpp  and  König  are  probably  safer  guides  than  Dillmann  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  Ethiopic,  when  the  last-named  differs  from  the  first  two,  as  he 
frequently  does,  tr.] 
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uation  of  the  word;  and  yet,  according  to  Ludolf,  in  words  which 
end  in  a  long  vowel,  the  tone  must  necessarily  fall  upon  this  long 
vowel  before  an  appended  particle,  even  though  it  did  not  rest  on 
this  vowel  in  the  word  when  standing  alone:  manu ,  hut 

manüma ;  P'7,  yogi,  but  P-7, Ifh  yog'ike.  7f  “this  (m.)”  and  \\  “this  (/’.)” 
differ  from  these  attached  particles,  for  though  they  are  mostly 
attached,  in  writing,  to  the  word  which  follows  them,  they  still  retain 
their  own  independent  tone. 

Nothing  is  known  in  Ethiopic  of  any  special  pronunciation 
of  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  at  the  end  of  a  clause  of 
a  sentence,  and  nothing,  accordingly,  of  any  influence  being  exerted 
by  the  accent  of  the  sentence  upon  the  accent  of  a  word  {Pause). 
Ludolf  expressly  notices  that  the  Abyssinians  modulate  their  voices 
very  little  in  reading. 

vocaiisa-  §  60.  2.  The  vocalisation  of  a  word  mainly  depends,  of  course, 

tion  of  the  .  .  .  . 

Word,  as  in-  uot  on  phonetic  conditions,  but  on  the  sense  and  signification  ot 

flaenced  by  itg  own  form — g0  far  ag  different  significations  cling  to  different 
vowels,  as  will  he  shown  farther  on.  And  yet  phonetic  conditions 
exercise  an  influence  too;  for  the  sense  of  the  form  is  usually 
sustained  in  any  word  by  one  vowel  only,  or  by  two  at  most;  the 
selection  of  the  rest  depends  upon  phonetic  conditions,  and  that 
selection  is  made  in  such  fashion  that  the  several  syllables  in  the 
word  all  sound  harmoniously  together,  and  the  toneless  syllables 
subordinate  themselves  to  the  tone-hearing  ones  according  to  their 
situation  with  respect  to  the  latter.  As  regards,  first  of  all,  the 
long  vowels,  they  appear,  with  some  few  exceptions,  to  be  essential 
in  Ethiopic  to  the  signification  in  the  forms  concerned.  The  short 
vowels,  ä  and  e, — and  particularly  a,  —  seem  possessed,  it  is  true,  of 
the  same  property,  in  the  case  of  many  forms,  but  they  are  often 
mere  auxiliary  vowels,  employed  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation  of 
consonants  which  are  not  supported  by  the  formative  vowel  or 
vowels.  Of  the  two,  e  is  the  more  unimportant,  indefinite  and 
colourless;  ä  is  more  important  and  significant,  and  accordingly, 
as  a  mere  auxiliary  vowel,  it  is  employed  specially  in  the  Noun. 
Farther  it  appears  that  when  once  ä  or  e  has  established  itself  in  a 
form,  the  other  syllables  readily  echo  (*)  the  vowel  concerned;  thus, 


(1)  For  another  example  of  a  foregoing  vowel  recurring  in  the  next 
syllable  as  an  echo,  v.  §  26,  4. 
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both  in  the  Perfect  of  Verbs  and  in  Quadriliteral  and  Multiliteral 
Nouns  the  ä  often  runs  through  several  syllables:  — 

V'f’A^A,  or  e  in  «J^Ä'A  Ä'A^A#,  JfHltf" A-  To 

precede  Ü,  e  is  preferred,  "Ifl'C,  and  ä  to  precede  %, 

mll/fl-  But  if  a  long  a ,  as  the  weightiest  of  all  the  vowels,  has 
newly  made  its  way  into  the  stem,  the  syllable  before  or  after  it 
must  as  far  as  possible  be  shortened  and  obscured,  and  so  it  is 
not  ä  that  appears  in  it,  but  e:  06*$,  rh^OA*  9xtfh*PG,  "tCPd- 
9 &Th,  0D°i:lm9tt,  AVfiA,  0D0yY)C:t  In  certain  cases,  in 
fact,  before  such  an  ä,  even  an  ä,  ö  or  e  must  be  eased  down  into 
a  ü  or  i  at  least:  —  The  same  rule  holds  also,  when 

a  tone-bearing  ä,  or  a  formative  syllable  with  ä,  is  attached  to  the 
stem  as  the  main  syllable  of  the  word:  bP'h'I  'flVf’C4 7 

Even  a  mere  strongly  accented  a,  which  is  pressing  newly  into  the 
stem  as  the  bearer  of  the  signification,  calls  for  an  obscured  e 
either  before  or  after  it:  —  j&i-nc  hm,  hm  On  the  other  hand 
an  e  is  now  and  again  obliged,  through  the  influence  of  the  tone, 
to  pass  into  a.  Invariably  is  this  the  case  when,  in  the  Perfect  of 
the  type  ’}  (\£  and  the  tone  falls  upon  the  syllable  which 

begins  with  the  second  radical;  for  although  gciberka  is 

capable  of  pronunciation,  the  e  is  yet  regarded  as  too  weak  here 
to  be  retained  in  the  main  syllable  emphasised  by  the  tone,  and 
therefore  it  is  preferred  to  replace  it  by  the  stronger  a.  In  the 
same  way  the  long  l  of  a  tone-bearing  syllable, — which  is  becoming 
a  doubly  closed  syllable  from  being  a  singly  closed  one,  so  that 
its  %  is  necessarily  shortened  by  §  35  sq. — does  not  always  pass 
into  e,  but  sometimes  into  a,  as  perhaps  in  A?  lAl*;  al" 
though  in  similar  cases  an  e,  shortened  out  of  ü,  is  regarded  as 
regular,  like  Clb  out  of  ^nV-CC1)- 

f1)  For  an  account  of  these  conditions,  differing  from  the  above,  v. 
König,  p.  121  sqq. 
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Inter- 
j  ections. 


MORPHOLOGY. 

A.  ROOTS:— THEIR  CLASSES,  AND  THEIR  FORMS. 

§  61.  Roots  are  the  material  out  of  which  Language  fashions 
Words.  To  explain  the  mode  of  their  origin  and  their  significations 
in  detail,  is  the  province  of  the  Lexicon.  Grammar  takes  these  as 
given,  but  it  is  bound  to  furnish  a  survey  of  the  different  classes 
of  roots  and  their  forms,  because  the  mode  of  formation  of  the 
words,  which  have  sprung  from  the  roots,  is  determined  by  the  form 
of  the  roots.  In  accordance  with  their  signification,  Roots  fall  into 
three  classes  of  very  unequal  extent. 

1.  The  lowest  stage  of  roots  is  formed  by  those  Interjections , 
which  are  not  derived  from  Pronouns  or  Conceptional  Roots,  hut 
which  hurst  forth  as  a  direct  expression  of  feeling,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  the  animal  utterances  of  Man.  They  are  mostly  short  and 
unbending;  and  in  their  case  the  distinction  between  root,  and 
formation  from  the  root,  falls  away.  There  are,  however,  only  a 
very  few  of  them  in  any  language.  The  most  common  of  these  eja¬ 
culations  is  Y\.  “OI’O,  employed  to  express  emotion,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  wonder,  e.  g.  Y*]i0D'}YlC  “0  what  a  marvellous  tiling!”:  It 
is  therefore  often  used  in  accosting  any  one  in  the  Vocative,  §  142, 
vi  ne  “0  man!”  It  seems  also  to  he  involved  in  frlT  “Oh!  cer¬ 
tainly',  v.  §  62.  As  ejaculations  of  distress  and  pain  there 
appear: — h(2),  in  combination  with  :  as  h)\  &  co  Numb.  24,23; 


O  nn,  n. 

(2)  I;  rmn. 
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hVC)  “Ali!”;  f»  and  p«(2)  “Alas!”.  In  more  frequent  use  is  (Dp*(3) 
“woe!”,  always  with  a  following  fa  of  the  dative,  e.  g.  (Dp*  :  A*'f‘ 
“woe’s  me!”;  and,  with  like  meaning,  the  longer  form  also 

with  a  following  dative ;  finally  fljR  A  or  A,  with  a  following  Suff. 
Pron.,  “ah!  alas!”  (for  these  last  three  v.  infra,  §  199).  A  second¬ 
ary  form  fl)J&A  to  (Dp* ,  or  j\A>A  to  %\fa>,  is  not  necessary  to  be 

o 

assumed  (§  167);  and  yet,  just  as  in  Arabic  Jo^  has  been  formed 

o  ^ 

out  of  ^  ,  so  too  in  Ethiopic  a  noun  (Dp* fa*  “howling”,  “lamen¬ 
tation”,  has  sprung  from  (Dp*  and  the  fa  which  invariably  follows 
it.  Besides,  we  meet  with  hi  “come!”  (Ex.  4,19;  var  (\ih, 
flrh,  Hrh,  with  a  following  Suff.  Pron.,  as  a  particle  of  salutation, 

— Arab  and  as  a  call  to  silence. 


§  62.  2.  The  Pronominal  Roots  are  one  stage  higher.  They 


Pronominal 


are  no  longer  confined  to  the  field  of  sensation,  but  belong  to  that  Root8  -]L)e 
of  the  understanding.  They  do  not,  however,  themselves  denote  the  üvob. 
objects  of  conception  and  thought,  but  only  point  out  these  objects 
in  space  and  time  (Indicating-words);  and  starting  from  this  they 
are  employed,  farther,  to  denote  all  possible  conditions  of  thought. 

They  constitute  quite  as  important  apart  of  the  language  as  the  Con- 
ceptional  Boots.  If  the  latter  contain  the  material  of  the  language, 
the  type  is  furnished  by  the  former;  and  nearly  all  the  formative 
additions  to  words,  and  the  majority  of  the  particles  which  serve 
to  express  the  relations  of  clauses  in  a  sentence,  are  of  pronominal 
origin.  Ethiopic  has  developed  this  portion  of  the  language,  precise¬ 
ly,  in  a  very  rich  and  manifold  way,  and  has  preserved  much  that 
has  been  lost  in  the  other  Semitic  tongues. 

(1)  Of  these  Pronominal  roots,  the  most  widely  extended  and 
most  variously  employed  are  the  Demonstratives ,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  term  (Demonstrativ a).  In  this  class  we  distinguish 
four  orders  of  roots. 

(a)  The  primordial  Demonstrative  ta(6)  has  been  softened 
into  da ;  and  then,  through  transformation  of  the  Mute  into  the 

p)  Y.  Ludolf,  ‘Comm.  Hist.  Aeth.\  p.  41. 

(2)  V.  Ludolf,  ‘Lea?.  Aeth.\  col.  484;  Arabic  L>  in  a  different  meaning. 
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Sibilant,  the  two  farther  inodes  of  expression  sa  and  za  have  been 
evolved.  All  the  four  are  represented  in  Ethiopic.  The  elementary 
ta,  besides  appearing  in  the  Feminine  termination  'I'C),  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Personal  particles  'f:(2)  and  “the”  (m.  &f.),  though 
only  in  compounds,  e.  g.  (D'fcU ,  'iV’rU,  Hi:,  A‘”lL  A't, 

}l0v-'}'p — ,  as  well  as  in  the  Interrogative  “where?”.  The 

softer  form  of  pronunciation  da,  which  has  become  predominant  in 
Aramaic,  can  only  be  supported  in  Ethiopic  by  the  preposition 
«U1  “upon”  (§  165).  Having  passed  into  the  harder  Sibilant(3), 
it  has ,  under  the  guise  of  A ,  produced  a  series  of  particles  of 
relation  and  of  exclamation,  namely,  A  be,  }\ ft 0°  “for”  (conj.),  AD 
“when”,  A  ^nd  ^ftY)-  “pray,  do — !”  (Gr.  by,  Lat.  quaeso).  Just 
as  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  it  has  become  predominant,  under  the 
form  of  the  soft  sibilation,  for  the  usual  Demonstr.  Pron.  7J  “this”, 
and  for  the  Relative  Pron.  0  “who”  (§  64),  as  well  as  in  the  particles 
'HP  „here",  “when?”,  jK-frlf.  “  now”,  and  perhaps  also  in 

7.H*  “point  of  time”,  “hour”. 

( b )  The  root  «p,  or  £,  has  become  0,  through  a  farther 
subtilising  of  the  Mute  into  a  mere  breathing  (4).  As  such,  having 
been  shortened  out  of  the  which  has  been  fashioned  into  a 
Personal  Pron.  (§  65) ,  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  Suff.  Pron. 
O',  7,  If  <***■,  ITT ;  elsewhere,  only  in  Adverbial  formation,  in  par¬ 
ticular  in  */  as  a  mark  of  the  Accusative ;  O'  as  an  interrogative ;  */, 
“away  to”  (§  160);  VL  ts,  “also”;  07  “there”;  Up'HP  “in  place  of”; 
doubtless  also  in  “oh!  certainly”  (properly,  “oh!  quite  so”;  cf. 
§  61).  And,  remarkably  enough  (§  24),  this  aspirate  U  is  hardened, 
in  Ethiopic,  even  into  rh  and  r\  in  '7fl  “with”  and  “where”  (§  161)(6), 
and  ilfh  “away  yonder”,  \\thYl  “yonder”;  and  into  0  perhaps,  in 
'l°t  “behold!”  (but  v.  §  41). 

(c)  Like  the  Mute  and  and  Sibilant  Dentals,  the  two  Liquids 
n  and  l  also  serve  to  form  Demonstrative  Pronouns,  with  either  a 
preceding  or  a  succeeding  vowel,  as  na ,  an{ 6),  la,  al,  and  they  are 


C)  [V.  on  this  subject  C.  Brockelmann,  ‘ Die  Femininendung  T  ini 
Semitischen1  (Breslau  1908).] 

(2)  Cf.  Trumpf,  p.  546,  N.  2:  [V.  also  Bezold,  lDie  grosse  Darius- 
inschrifV,  p.  25  sqq. ;  Barth,  ZDMG,  XL  VI,  p.  685  sqq .,  and  LIX,  p.  161  sq.-, 
Fischer,  ibid.  p.  448  sqq.]  (3)  Cf.  Dt£f  (4)  Cf.  bü ,  NH. 

(5)  [Cf.,  however,  Praetorius,  ZDMG,  LV1I,  p.  272]. 

C)  These  two  are  also  extensively  used  in  Sanskrit. 
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still  frequently  employed  in  the  Ethiopic  language.  The  first  branch , 
and  first  of  all  in  the  form  *t,  is  employed  in  Semitic  generally,  and 
accordingly  in  Ethiopic  too,  mainly  to  form  delicate  circumstantial 
particles  which  express  relations  either  sensible  or  intellectual^). 
From  it  proceed  on  the  one  hand  the  words  for  “behold !”(a)  ^0«, 
(§  160)  and  for  “come  now!”(3)  V 0 ,  and  on  the  other  hand 
a  few  enclitic  particles,  which  closely  resemble  in  form  and  meaning 
those  which  come  from  the  root  U,  namely  V-  as  an  interrogative, 
i,  “away  to”  (§  160),  V  “away  to”  (§  160),  and  Jr  “also”  (“again”). 
In  the  form  YT},  modified  into  YiTr,  this  branch  serves  partly  to 
form  Personal  pronouns,  in  the  Feminines  of  Demonstrative  and 
Relative  pronouns,  h'J' and  “that”  (/*.),  Yx'i’Y  “who” 

( f .)  (§  64),  and  as  the  first  element  in  the  Pronouns  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  Persons  (§  65),  and  partly  to  form  various  particles,  like 
“there!  ”  “see!”  (in  VH)  KH'  “with  re- 

pect  to”;  “while”,  “since”.  As  a  Demonstrative  it  seems  ori¬ 

ginally  to  refer,  in  opposition  to  ta  and  ha,  to  the  more  distant 
object,  and  thus  to  signify  “that”;  and,  seeing  that  it  points  away 
from  what  is  at  hand  and  existing,  words  which  express  negation  (4) 
could  at  the  same  time  be  derived  from  it.  Like  the  Hebrew  ]q$, 
in  fine,  the  Ethiopic  }\ “not”,  in  compounds  like  “per¬ 

haps”  (§  163)  and  h'i'iW  “I  may  not”,  is  also  traceable  to  this  root; 
and  the  usual  Ethiopic  word  for  “not”,  ^  ( cf .  Assyr.  y yf  y  a i)  has 
been  shortened  out  of  a  form  like  ]\s. 

The  second  branch  also,  la,  al(6),  had  originally  the  faculty 
of  pointing  to  the  more  remote  object,  although  it  has  not  pre¬ 
served  this  more  definite  meaning  in  all  its  formations.  In  Ethiopic 
A  still  occurs  with  a  personal  meaning,  particularly  in  the  redu¬ 
plicated  form  A  A  “he,  he”,  “even  he”,  “he  himself”,  “self”,  §  150  (6) ; 
and  Js  A  in  the  same  way  is  found  in  the  compound  ftAVl-?  frAYf*'!2 
“those”;  while  al  and  la  together,  compounded  into  alia,  appear  in 


f1)  Cf.  Trumpp,  ‘ Sitzber .  d.  pkilos.-philol.  Cl.  d.  bayer.  Akad.  zu 
München  vom  5.  Mai ,  1877’,  Part  2,  p.  117  sqq. 

(2)  nan,  ]n;  JS.  (3)  «};  ^1. 

(4)  Like  «T  “not”,  “other”. 

(j  V-  ,  i 

CO  jl;  *n,  ns^rr,  jiü. 

((l)  Cf.  Trumpp,  p.  550,  N.  2  (contrary  to  Praetorius,  ZDMG  XXYIT, 
p.  639). 
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the  plural  stem, — running  through  all  Semitic  tongues, — of  the 
Demonstrative  Pronoun  hA*?  hA  “these”,  as  well  as  of  the  Relative 
Pronoun  “who,  which”.  And  just  as  from  the  branch  an ,  so 
too  from  the  branch  la,  al,  negatives  are  derived,  especially  h&C) 
“not”,  in  &A0  “there  is  not”,  and  ^\(2)  “not”,  in  }\f\  “but”(3). 

(d)  As  the  original  meaning  of  the  roots  formed  with  l  and  n 
has  gradually  become  weak,  the  new  Demonstrative  root  ft  has  been 
fashioned,  to  indicate  that  which  is  more  remote.  In  the  form  Jca 
it  is  contained  in  the  adverbs  ft<Ji  “away  yonder”,  ftrhft  “yonder”. 
To  form  Personal  Demonstratives  it  is  appended,  under  the  form  ft«, 
to  other  Demonstrative  roots,  in  order  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
faculty  of  pointing  to  that  which  is  more  remote  :  Tift-  “that”  (m.), 
M'Thft-  “that”  (/’.),  ftAft«  “  those”.  This  Demonstrative  root  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  one  which  has  sprung  from  the  Interrogative 
Relative  root  (§  63) ,  but  it  seems  (4) ,  like  the  ft  of  the  2nd  pers. 
(§  65),  to  have  come  from  original  ta,  twa. 

For  a  last  Demonstrative  v.  finally  §  65,  treating  of  the 
Personal  Pronouns. 

§  63.  (2)  Interrogatives  may  of  course  spring  from  Demon¬ 
strative  roots  like  U«  and  V*  •  through  the  influence  of  the  tone 
(§  62).  But  as  the  influence  of  the  tone  does  not  suffice  for  the 
formation  of  all  Interrogatives,  languages  have  produced  special 
Interrogative  Roots. 

(a)  In  Semitic,  and  accordingly  in  Ethiopic,  the  most  usual 
Interrogative  root  is  ma  (probably  hardened  out  of  wa )(5).  In  this 
short  form  it  is  still  retained  (though  no  longer  invariably  inter¬ 
rogative  in  signification,  but  brought  down  sometimes  to  the  level  of 
indefiniteness  and  relativity),  in  the  attached  particle  ffl*  (§  162), 
as  second  member  of  compounds,  in  “ utrum ?”  (and 

“an?"),  ijf/u  “nearly”(6),  ftr/o  “as”(7),  and  as  first  member  in 
“when?”(8).  In  order  to  turn  ma  into  a  Personal  Interrogative,  it 
was  compounded  with  the  Demonstrative  stem  na:  //oft  “wliat  (is) 


o  ‘’s. 


(2)  9;  U. 


(3)  [Cf.  however,  §  168,  6,  Note]. 

(4)  Cf.  viLJtS,  e)lS;  11, 11,  $«. 


(’)  As  the  remains  of  original  Java  quis?  (v.  Ewald,  ‘ Hebr .  Spr,\ 

§  104).  (fi)  nas. 

(7)  103 ;  L.-<  o  'no  ; 
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he?”,  “who  ?”(*), — whence  also  the  neuter  “what?”.  A 

neuter  and  adverbial  form  enlm  “what?”  “how!”  appears  to  be  a 

corruption  of  a  form  like  Uo,  nö,  HD, — no  longer  retained  in 
Ethiopic.  A  few  other  particles  also,  of  a  relative  meaning,  have 
been  derived  from  this  iro  (v.  §  64). 

(b)  The  second  of  the  most  usual  Interrogative  roots  is  J%£(2), 

probably  a  weakened  form  of  original  kai  A JuS ).  It  is  used  in 
Ethiopic,  just  as  in  Arabic,  as  an  interrogative  adjective,  in  the 
sense  vrolog,  quails ,  “of  what  sort?”.  Either  in  the  short  form  e  or 
in  the  complete  form  ai,  it  is  prefixed  to  several  Demonstrative 
particles  and  even  to  one  Conceptional  root,  to  impart  interroga¬ 
tive  force  to  them:  J'ijR'fc  “where  ?”,  hb"  “how ?”(3),  htl&'i’P  “bow 
much?”  “how  many?*’. 

(c)  Both  of  these  Interrogative  roots  in  common  use  point  to 
an  original  root  kiva,  kai.  And  there  actually  appear  to  be  some 
remains  of  it,  even  in  Ethiopic,  in  the  interjection  hTrfid  “well 
now!”,  properly:  —  “see  what!”,  where  the  k  has  at  the  same  time 
passed  into  the  strongest  guttural.  But  in  other  cases,  just  as  in 
the  other  Semitic  languages,  the  Interrogative  root,  even  in  this 
original  form,  has  assumed  a  Relative  meaning  throughout. 

§  64.  (3)  As  in  other  languages,  the  Relative  Pronouns  are 
derived  from  the  Demonstratives  and  Interrogatives. 

(a)  The  ordinary  Relative  Pronouns  are  taken  from  Demon¬ 
strative  roots,  viz.  If  “who,  which”  (m.) ;  h'i'l*  “who,  which”  (f.) ; 
ha  “who,  which”  (pi.) ,  as  well  as  the  conjunctions  If  “that”,  “in 
order  that”;  mu  “  while”  (“seeing  that”),  and  the  prepositions 
h h-fr  “  with  regard  to  tth'H'  “  because  of”.  Also,  under  the  form 
ft  this  demonstrative  root  is  employed  with  a  Relative  sense  in  ^0 

“when”  (with  appended  f|,  while  ft  perhaps  corresponds  to  |  j>,  f  j|). 

(b)  From  the  Interrogative  root  ma  there  came,  with  the  help 

of  a  prefixed  aspirate  (4), — the  conjunctions  “when” ;  h01*  “if”(6); 

and  a  form  shortened  from  the  last,  h9°  in  the  apodosis  of  a 
Conditional  sentence  (§  170);  and  with  a  prefixed  demonstrative  ft, 
in  accordance  with  §  34,  htl*10  (for  frao  “that  which”),  “while”, 


0 19;  £>■  (2)  11«.  n>«;  JLl,  JLÄ.J;  yjf,  J£\ &c. 

(3)  nb'S.  (4)  Somewhat  the  same  as  in 

(5)  DK;  on  its  derivation  cf.  Ewald,  p.  225,  Rem.  1. 


Relative 
Pronouns . 
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“because”,  “for”.  From  the  Interrogative  root  Java  (§  63,  c)  an 
impersonal  Relative  stem  lias  originated,  through  simplification 
into  ha,  in  the  sense  “that”  (properly:  —  “what”)!1):  It  occurs  in 
the  compounds  ftftfa(2)  “until”,  “as  far  as”;  fa'ih  “therefore”, 
“ itaque ”  (properly:  “see  that”,  “seeing  that”,  “from  that  circum¬ 
stance”).  But  this  stem  is  mainly  employed  in  processes  of  Com¬ 
parison,  with  the  meaning  “as”,  “like”(3),  first  in  ] flao  “nearly” 
(“like  what”)(4);  hero  {Prep,  and  Conj.)  “like”,  “just  as”(6); 
farther, — when  compounded  with  Demonstratives, — in  fa,  “there¬ 
fore”,  “now”  (probably  shortened  from  )3=)ri3)(6),  and  in  fa  “thus” 
(from  Jcähü,  “like  it”),  no  longer  in  use  alone,  it  is  true  (like  rf3, 
K3;  JLo),  but  probably  preserved  still  in  ^fa  “in  nowise”,  “not”(7). 
£(8)  seems  to  have  arisen,  by  sound-transition,  out  of  fa  in  the  inter¬ 
rogative  fa£  “how?”.  The  same  kö,  subdued  into  kü,  seems  to  me 
to  be  involved  also  in  Min-  (§  62)  which  is  made  use  of  in  appeals 
(for  ftfa-,  §  34)  “ Toivvv ”,  “ quaeso ”,  “pray  do!”  (properly:  —  “since 
indeed”).  The  letter  k  might,  however,  be  farther  softened  into  g , 
and  thus  we  can  explain  fa^ip  “well  now!”  as  being  another  form 
of  fa'll}  (properly: — “see  what!”), — perhaps  also  “moment”, 
“hour”,  “time",  if  this  is  at  all  of  pronominal  origin  (for  fa  +  J&KH,), 
and  perhaps  the  quite  obscure  “perhaps”,  “that  .  .  .  not”, 

“lest”.  For  the  remains  of  another  Relative  ia,  v.  §  65. 

§  65.  (4)  The  purely  Personal  Pronouns  of  the  three  Persons, 
“I,  Thou,  He”  —  are,  as|  the  strongest  Pronouns  in  the  Ethiopic 
tongue,  thoroughly  compounded.  The  special  root  for  the  Third 
Person  is  of  a  purely  vowel- character,  viz.  u  or  i,  but  not  a. 
Although,  at  one  time,  even  a  possessed  demonstrative  force,  as  is 
still  clearly  shown  in  Sanskrit,  it  yet  looked  to  that  which  was 
more  remote,  while  on  the  other  hand  u  or  i  looked  to  that  which 
was  nearer  and  more  intimate  (9).  In  Ethiopic  at  least,  u  or  i  was 
employed  whenever  a  demonstrative  root  had  to  be  developed  into 
a  form  with  a  personal  reference  (cf.  *j:,  *j;,  fa-,  fa).  Even  to 


O  Cf.  Hebr.  \3,  Ewald,  p.  230.  (2)  =  1^,  by  §  30. 

(3)  Y.  Ewald,  §  105,  b.  (4)  Cf.  0$??. 

* 

(5)  1+5";  (6)  Cf  also  o. 

(')  So  that  fa,  perhaps  shortened  from  fa (§62)  or  }iA>  is  possessed 
of  negative  force  of  and  by  itself.  Cf.  Trumpp,  p.  559,  N.  1. 

(8)  Ewald,  p.  232.  (9)  Ewald,  §  103,  a. 
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denote  any  person  other  than  I  or  Thou ,  u  or  i  was  at  one  time 
quite  sufficient;  and  so,  with  the  help  of  a  final  e,  the  Ethiopic 
ue ,  ie  emerged,  i.  e.  and  J&ft  (§  40)  (1).  Both  of  these  stems 
m-h  and  PK,  however,  were  judged  by  the  Ethiopians  to  be  too 
weak,  and  they  were  accordingly  strengthened  by  the  annexation 
of  the  demonstrative  root  •fs  or  '/;(2).  When  farther  the  distinction 
between  u  and  i  had  become  established  in  the  language,  so  that 
u  stood  for  the  Masculine,  and  i  for  the  Feminine (3),  there  emerged 
the  Pronouns  a>-h-U  “  he”  and  “she”(4).  Both  are  substantives 

originally,  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  have  come  to  be  employed 
also  as  adjectives,  like  mn&c.,  and  are  thereby  brought  down  to  the 
position  of  mere  personal  demonstratives.  y,}i  was  even  made  use 
of  to  form  an  adverb  in  fihtL  “  at  present”.  The  Second  Person 
Mi-  is  a  compound  of  the  root  tu  or  twa  for  “thou”,  and  the 
demonstrative  an  (5) ;  but  in  certain  types  ta ,  which  is  a  curtailed 
form  of  twa ,  is  exchanged  for  h(§  29),  as  in  all  Semitic  languages. 
The  First  Person  is  certainly  very  much  curtailed  in  Ethiopic,  and 
takes  the  form  M;  but  both  the  plural  rKTbV>  and  the  ft*  which 
still  appears  as  the  verbal  termination  for  the  first  pers.,  show  that 
ana  has  been  shortened  from  anoku  or  anoki , — still  preserved  in 
Hebrew, —  a  compound  of  the  demonstrative  an  and  öki  =  “ I”. 

Finally  from  the  ku ,  ka  or  ki,  which  appears  in  the  1st  and 
2nd  Persons,  and  occurs  also  as  a  more  general  Demonstrative  in 

(*)  In  the  same  way  as  'Jj  ze,  “this”. 

(2)  This  root  is  the  basis  of  WH;  o^;  and,  in  Ethiopic  itself,  of 

lb,  V  l VO»',  and  U’J. 

(3)  [Cf.  Barth,  ZDMG  XLYI,  p.  685  sq.] 

(4)  Seeing  that  rJ:  and  'f*  are  still  preserved  complete  everywhere  else 

in  Ethiopic,  I  cannot  accept  the  explanation  that  (Da%\  and  ue  and  ie 

are  weakened  forms  of  hue  and  hie,  and  these  again  of  tue  and  tie.  That  there 
were  original  pronouns  u  and  i  is  clearly  enough  discernible  still  from  the 

declension  of  wr  and  and  the  Latin  is,  from  Zend  and.  Lettish,  as 

well  as  from  the  Gun  a  forms  TpT»  T^T  avrog,  and  also  from  the  Relatives  ^ 
and  ^  derived  from  these  demonstratives  ( e .  g.  in  TT^  &c.).  In  Semitic 
also  there  is  a  Relative  ia,  derived  from  that  i,  of  which  a  trace  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  Ethiopic  in  the  Binding-vowel  of  the  Construct  State,  and  in  the 
Adjective-ending  i-}  and  it  is  not  clear  why  this  ia  must  be  only  a  shortened 
form  of  tia. 

(5)  Ewald,  p.  234. 
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accordance  with  §  62,  d,  an  Abstract  kiyät  came  into  being,  short¬ 
ened  into  tl.JP  “  Selbstheit" ,  which  with  the  help  of  appended  suf¬ 
fixes  serves  to  express  the  notion  of  “self”  (v.  §  150)  f1),  and  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  Arabic  Q  and  the  Hebrew  niR(2).  For  another  word 

to  signify  the  notion  of  “even  he”,  or  “he  himself”  v.  §  62  (3). 
Conception-  §  66.  3.  The  third  and  highest  stage  of  roots  is  formed  by 
Genera?8  ~ the  Conceptional  Roots  (i.  e.  Roots  conveying  an  idea,  conception 
Description.  or  notion — 1  Begriff swurzelnj .  They  are  the  designations  expressed 
in  sounds  of  all  the  simple  ideas  which  have  been  gathered  by  the 
mind  of  a  people  from  the  experience  lying  within  the  circle  of 
their  contemplation,  and  which  have  been  developed  by  their  mental 
activity.  They  are  exceedingly  manifold  and  numerous,  but  still 
they  are  capable  of  survey,  and  are  not  inexhaustible.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  no  simple  idea  or  notion  is  ever  entertained,  in  actual 
thinking  or  in  actual  resulting  speech,  in  a  pure  form,  but  each  in 
a  certain  relation  of  thought, — there  are  no  pure  Conceptional 
Roots  in  actual  speech,  but  only  words  which  have  been  formed 
out  of  these  roots.  The  root,  which  constitutes  the  hidden  foundation 
of  a  number — which  may  be  large — of  words  derived  from  it,  is 
obtained  from  the  actually  existing  words,  only  by  the  scientific 
process  of  Abstraction.  The  tracing  back  of  words  to  roots  in  this 
way  results  in  the  announcement, — as  the  first  fundamental  law 
common  to  the  whole  family  of  the  Semitic  languages, — that  the 
majority  of  the  vowels,  and  particularly  all  the  short  vowels,  belong 
invariablg  to  the  formation  and  not  to  the  root,  and  that  the  root 
thus  consists  of  firmer  letters  only.  With  this  announcement  is 
associated  another, — as  a  second  law  quite  as  universally  binding, — 
that  every  Conceptional  Root  comprises  at  least  three  firm  letters (4). 

O  Cf.  Trumpf,  p.  549,  N.  1  (contrary  to  Praetorius,  ZDMG  XXVII, 
p.  640). 

(2)  Ewald,  §  105,  sq  ;  Nöldeke,  ‘ Mancl .  Gramm.',  p.  390,  N.  2;  lSyr. 
Gramm.'  English  ed.,  p.  226,  N.  1;  Lagarde,  ‘Mitteilungen' ,  I,  p.  226;  Haupt, 

‘ Beitr .  z.  Ass.',  I,  p.  20. 

(3)  On  the  Semitic  Pronouns  in  general  cf.  O.  Vogel,  ‘ Die  Bildung  des 
persönlichen  Fürworts  im  Semitischen',  1866;  Cn.  Eneberg,  ‘De  pronominibus 
Arabicis  dissertatio  etymologica' ,  Helsingforsiae,  I,  1872,  II,  1874;  and  H.  Alm- 
kvist,  ‘ Den  semitiska  sprakstammens  pronomen' ,  Upsala,  1875. 

(4)  On  Biliteral  nouns  v.  D.  H.  Müller,  ‘ Actes  du  VIme  Cong.  d.  Orient.', 
II,  1,  p.  415  sqq.-,  and  on  the  other  side,  Barth,  ZDMG  XLI,  p.  608  sqq. 
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No  root  lias  fewer  letters  than  three,  but  a  root  may  have  more 
than  three.  There  are  Quadriliteral  and  Multiliteral  Roots,  but 
these  are  recognised  without  difficulty  as  later  formations,  which 
have  been  derived  from  simpler  roots.  Even  within  the  sphere  of 
these  Multiliterals  the  law  of  Triliterality  has  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  many  of  them  again  to  the  form  of  Triliterals.  And  it 
may  be  remarked  generally,  that  it  is  in  the  oldest  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages  that  the  law  of  Triliterality  has  exercised  the  most  absolute 
sway,  while  in  those  languages  in  which  the  root-forming  tendency 
continued  in  activity  for  a  longer  time, — and  Etliiopic  is  one  of 
them, — roots  were  more  and  more  elaborated  into  Quadriliterals, 
whereas  roots  with  more  than  four  letters  are  not  at  all  common. 
Accordingly  even  in  Etliiopic  the  root  usually  consists  of  three  con¬ 
stant  letters  {Radicals).  Consonants  or  long  vowels  rank  as  firm 
or  constant  letters,  but,  for  a  special  reason  to  be  explained  farther 
on  (§  67  sq.),  the  vowels  i  and  u  are  the  only  ones  which  occur  as 
Radicals.  The  majority  of  roots  are  purely  consonantal.  Those 
roots  only,  which  have  a  vowel  as  their  second  letter,  like  müt,  are 
capable  of  easy  pronunciation.  Scarcely  any  of  the  rest  could  be 
pronounced,  for  want  of  the  necessary  vowels.  The  usual  practice 
therefore  is  to  exhibit  the  root  under  the  guise  of  one  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  existing  word-forms  possessed  by  the  language,  viz.  —  the 
3rd  pers.  sing.  masc.  Perf.  of  the  simple  stem;  and  we  shall  adopt 
this  practice  throughout,  writing  nagara,  for  instance,  instead  of 
ngr,  and  so  onf1). 

Now  according  as  a  root  consists  of  three  (or  more)  Consonants, 
or  on  the  other  hand  has  in  any  position  a  long  vowel  instead  of 
a  consonant,  there  arise  different  kinds  of  roots ;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  general  rules  for  the  formation  of  words  from  the  root  undergo 
special  limitations  and  alterations  according  to  the  special  kind  of 
the  root,  the  different  possible  kinds  of  roots  must  now  be  settled 
and  described.  The  kind  and  order  of  the  consonants,  of  which 
roots  are  composed,  are  in  general  completely  free  and  unrestrain¬ 
ed;  for,  as  Semitic  languages  are  generally  rich  in  vowels,  and 
the  majority  of  words  have  at  least  two  vowels,  there  may  be  found 


C)  Ludolf  has  frequently  exhibited  roots  mediae  vocalis  in  the  guise 
of  the  Infinitive,  like  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  reason  for  adopting 

that  method  in  Ethiopic.  In  this  case  also  we  shall  write  ^**»J*. 
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in  a  root,  without  detriment  to  the  forms  derivable  from  it,  con¬ 
sonants  standing  together,  which  could  not  be  pronounced  together 
as  one  phonetic  group  without  great  difficulty.  But  yet  even  here 
the  formative  history  of  roots  to  some  extent,  and  to  some  extent 
regard  to  convenience  of  pronunciation  and  to  euphony,  have 
imposed  certain  limitations  upon  the  general  freedom.  We  are 
speaking  here  only  of  roots  made  up  of  three  radicals,  as  Multi- 
literals  follow  special  rules  of  their  own.  The  appearance  of  one 
and  the  same  consonant  twice  in  the  root  is  allowable,  and  even 
common,  in  the  position  ot  second  and  third  radicals.  Cases  in 
which  the  first  and  second  radicals  are  identical,  are,  it  is  true, 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  Ethiopic  than  in  other  Semitic 
tongues,  but  all  such  roots  are  secondary  formations  and  are  recog¬ 
nisable  as  forms  shortened  from  quadriliterals,  v.  §71.  Boots  too, 
which  have  the  first  and  third  radicals  alike,  e.  g.  O)£0),  are  few 
in  number,  and  have  received  this  appearance  only  by  a  process 
of  transformation  from  other  roots,  as  in  an  d  VmV,  from 

natcda\  rthort,  from  saltata\  'Jvh’fb  from  tuh ;  ADA,  from  cal\  Ifil, 
from  gal ,  &c. ;  and,  in  particular,  those  roots  med.  voc.  which  have 
also  the  same  consonant  in  the  first  and  third  places^),  are  mostly 
replaced  in  Ethiopic  by  other  roots,  and  are  now  represented  only 
by  a  few  Nominal  stems,  like  Vijfj  and  n  Farther  there  is  no 
admission  within  the  root  for  two  different  Aspirates  (with  the 
exception  of  the  softest  one,  j\,  which  is  allowed  to  accompany 
other  aspirates  within  roots,  and  may  even  stand  immediately  before 
or  after  or  though  not  immediately  before  or  after  any  other, 
e.g.  U£rh,  th/*'h  Y\Tmil  h£fhh,  h'l itl  &c.),  nor  readily 

for  two  different  Palatal-Gutturals  (still  we  have  Thrill ‘fe  and 
Labial  Mutes,  or  Dental-Lingual  Mutes  (2).  Different  Sibilants, 
however,  are  admitted  in  the  same  root,  and  even  side  by  side 

(e.g.  At1£,  AlJVh  Also  A<L  VA,  mh,  fth,  lift,  hfll, 

'ML3)  are  considered  difficult  of  pronunciation,  and  therefore  are 
for  the  most  part  avoided  as  combinations.  Alongside  of  <|»,  Q  is 

(A  A  still  more  common  occurrence  in  other  Semitic  languages,  Ewald 
§  118,  a. 

(2)  In  £  is  no  more  than  a  softer  form  of  is  a 

formation  from  seems  to  be  foreign  (S  jJüi)  ;  on  v.  §  73. 

()  On  this  depend  e.g.  A  mi9,  mfyO,  (WH  1 
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placed  in  preference  to  }\  (0*1*0°,  and  O^d),  and  ft  in  preference 
to  rt  or  0'C)-  'V  or  fn  is  in  rare  cases  met  with  before  ft  (e.  g. 
I'M  and  Many  of  the  transpositions  of  letters  described 

above  (§§  24 — 32)  may  be  traced  back  to  these  and  similar  rules. 

§  67.  1.  Tri-radical  Roots  which  are  composed  of  three 

Consonants ,  are  those  which  best  answer  to  the  Semitic  root-forming 
tendency.  Many  of  them  may  have  existed  in  their  tri-consonantal 
form  in  primeval  times,  even  before  the  days  when  the  Semitic 
linguistic  family  separated  itself  from  a  primeval  language;  hut 
the  most  of  them  have  assuredly  arisen,  by  a  re-casting  process, 
out  of  longer  or  shorter  original-roots,  and  by  the  hardening  of 
such  radical  elements  as  originally  had  a  vowel- character.  Along¬ 
side  of  these,  however,  appear  a  large  number  of  other  roots,  which 
have  not  yet  attained  this  perfect  root-form,  or  have  degenerated 
from  a  perfect  condition  to  a  less  perfect  one :  These  constitute 
the  Imperfect  and  Weak  Roots. 

(a)  A  whole  series  exists  of  roots  possessing  only  two  Con¬ 
sonants,  which  are  to  be  conceived  as  originally  associated  about 
a  short  vowel,  (say  d,  the  one  which  comes  readiest  to  hand),  like 
nab.  In  order  to  bring  these  roots  up  to  the  proportion  set  by  the 
fundamental  Semitic  law  (§  66),  the  language  has  either  repeated 
both  of  them,  and  thus  elaborated  them  into  Quadrilaterals,  like 
gdsgasa  (cf.  §  71),  or  it  has  only  doubled  the  second  letter,  and 
developed  them  into  Triliterals,  like  nababa.  With  Ewald  we  then 
call  them  Double-lettered  Roots  (more  exactly:  —  Roots]  with  the 
second  letter  doubled),  Lat. — radices  mediae  geminatae  (2). 

Many  of  these  roots  are  common  to  Ethiopic  and  the  other 
Semitic  languages.  Others  of  them  are  peculiar  to  it, — the  short 
original  roots  on  which  they  are  founded  having  been  developed 
into  Triliterals  by  the  other  languages  in  a  different  way,  e.g.  0°Yi, 

^o,  ]Nö,  Qho,  piß,  £jje.  A  few  of  these  roots  in  Ethiopic  are 
only  recent  formations,  of  a  denominative  character,  like  thll, 

XV'  }",  w 


O  Hence  •bad,  ty’j52),  though,  to  be  sure,  we  have 

(2)  According  to  A.  Müller,  ZDMG  XXXIII,  p.  698  sqq.  (cf.  Nöldeke, 
ibid.  XL VI,  p.  776)  both  these  roots  and  roots  mediae  w  had  originally  two 
radicals,  and  in  the  course  of  their  inflection  the  Consonant  became  strength¬ 
ened  in  the  case  of  the  former  class,  and  the  Vowel  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 


Tri-radical 
Roots : — 
Strong 
Roots. 


Weak 

Roots. 


Roots 
ined.  gem. 
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These  roots  maintain  their  amplified  triliteral  form  through¬ 
out  the  whole  formation,  and  they  follow  absolutely  the  course 
taken  by  forms  from  strong  roots,  and  at  no  point  abandon  the 
double  letter,  although,  according  to  §  56,  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  the  doubling  is  inaudible  in  pronunciation.  Only,  one 
trace  of  their  origin  is  still  shown  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  first 
of  the  repeated  letters  is  separated  from  the  second  merely  by  a 
fugitive  e,  the  e  is  readily  given  up  by  these  roots,  and  the  letters 
approach  each  other,  without  however  ceasing  on  that  account 
to  be  uttered  as  a  doubled  sound, — as  has  been  described  in 
detail  in  §  55.  In  some  rare  cases  the  doubling  is  transferred 
from  the  second  radical  to  the  first,  or  it  disappears  entirely  (v. 

§  56). 

(6)  We  come  upon  a  second  kind  of  Imperfect  roots  in  Boots 
with  a  Vowel-centre  C),  (or  Vowel-centred  Boots),  i.  e.  such  as  have 
for  their  second  radical  a  long  vowel,  —  more  precisely  a  ü  or  an 
i  {radices  mediae  infirmae).  Long  ä  does  not  occur  as  a  second 
radical;  for  although  originally  there  were  roots  with  middle  ä, 
they  were  bound ,  in  the  process  of  word-formation ,  to  call  in  the 
help  of  some  firmer  letter,  in  fact  an  Aspirate,  and  they  appear  to 
have  passed  chiefly  into  roots  with  a  middle  Aspirate  or  with  a 
middle  i  or  u.  On  the  other  hand,  roots  with  i  or  ü  as  second 
radical  abound.  It  is  true  that  they  also,  like  roots  which  have 
the  second  letter  doubled,  may  be  developed  into  the  form  of 
strong  roots,  by  hardening  their  middle  vowel  into  a  Semivowel, 
but  yet  this  is  not  always  done,  where  it  might  have  been  expected 
in  obedience  to  other  formative  and  phonetic  rules:  fidelity  to  their 
origin  is  shown  by  their  preservation  of  the  vowel-pronunciation 
of  the  middle  letter,  wherever  that  is  possible,  as  has  been  already 
described  in  §  50.  Of  these  roots  there  are  nearly  as  many  with 
middle  i  as  with  middle  Ü.  Each  of  these  vowels  is  tenaciously 
retained  throughout  the  whole  formation,  in  the  root  in  which  it 
has  once  been  established;  and  almost  no  instance  can  be  observed 
of  the  ü  passing  into  t,  or  the  i  into  Ü.  Farther,  it  is  but  sel¬ 
dom  that  both  forms,  with  %  and  with  ü,  have  been  brought  into 
being  to  express  the  same  meaning  or  a  similar  one  (like 
and  rfWft,  Cft  and  /so,  v.  and  frequently  an  entirely 


(T)  V.  on  the  other  hand  König,  p.  108. 
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different  meaning  is  attached  to  the  form  with  Ü,  from  that  which 
belongs  to  the  '7-form  (e.  g.  and  '/’fli,  and  InA).  Roots 
med.  voc.  are  closely  allied  in  origin  with  roots  med.  gem. ,  as  is 
shown  in  particular  by  comparing  the  two  kinds  of  roots  in  the 
various  Semitic  languages.  It  often  happens  that  what  one  language 
has  developed  into  a  root  med.  voc.  appears  in  another  as  a  root 

med.  gem.,  and  vice  versa ;  cf.  e.g.  ?uth  = ^Lo.  But  within 

Ethiopic  itself  the  two  kinds  are  kept  strictly  separate  from  one 
another:  they  do  not  pass  over  to  one  another  in  the  process  of 
formation,  as  they  do  for  instance  in  Hebrew.  It  is  farther  a  com¬ 
paratively  rare  thing,  to  find  both  kinds  of  roots  formed  to  express 
the  same  idea  or  a  similar  idea,  as  in  uhh  and  irh. 

§  68.  (c)  The  third  kind  of  weak  roots  may  be  called  Vowel- 
sided  roots,  being  such  as  have  a  vowel  for  their  first  or  third 
radical  (radices  primae  (D  et  f ,  and  radices  tertiae  infirmae). 
They  fall  naturally  into  two  subordinate  classes: 

(a)  Roots  beginning  with  a  Vowel.  There  are  no  roots  with  a 
for  their  first  sound.  Seeing  that  no  word  can  begin  with  a  vowel, 
such  roots  would  have  to  introduce  the  a  by  means  of  a  Breathing 
(§  34) ;  and  we  may  conceive  that  (as  in  the  similar  case,  §  67,  b) 
many  roots,  originally  beginning  with  a,  were  consolidated  into 
roots  having  an  Aspirate  for  the  first  radical.  Roots,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  begin  with  i  or  u  (although  they  too  are  bound, — 
whenever  a  word,  formed  from  them  starts  clear  with  the  first  ra- 
radical, — to  harden  that  radical  into  the  corresponding  semivowel) 
reproduce  the  vowel  readily  as  first  radical  when  a  prefix  is  ap¬ 
plied,  and  thereby  prove  their  origin  (v.  §  49).  According  to  the 
analogy  of  roots  med.  inf.  and  tert.  inf.,  it  might  have  been  expect¬ 
ed  that  about  as  many  roots  would  begin  with  u  as  with  i,  but 
the  fact  is  otherwise.  If  Northern- Semitic  transformed  almost  all 
roots  which  begin  with  u  into  such  as  begin  with  i,  Ethiopic,  on 
the  contrary, — in  this,  resembling  Arabic, — has  preserved  the 
original  i  in  a  very  few  roots  only,  and  then  for  quite  special  rea¬ 
sons.  The  root  “to  know”  retains  i  to  distinguish  it  from 

a*P:h,  which  is  wholly  different  in  meaning;  in  fflfl, 

the  transition  -from  i  to  u  was  prevented  by  the  phonetic  character 
of  the  second  radical  (a  Labial);  while  and  are  very 

old  Semitic  words.  All  other  roots  beginning  with  i,  if  such  did 


Vowel¬ 
sided 
Roots  : 


Vowel- 

beginning 

Roots. 
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exist  at  first,  have  been  replaced,  partly  by  roots  beginning  with 
u,  partly  by  vowel-centred  and  vowel- ending  roots,  and  partly  by 
still  others.  On  the  other  hand,  roots  beginning  with  u  have  been 
formed  in  great  abundance.  The  two  classes  of  roots,  moreover, 
have  been  kept  separate  throughout  the  entire  formative  process, 
without  at  any  time  passing  into  one  another.  But  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  an  exchange  takes  place  between  roots  with  initial 
u  and  those  which  have  a  middle  u :  thus  we  say  “spittle”, 

probably  formed  from  not  from  the  ordinary  (V&l*  f)  (§  116); 
and  (DUfl  has  in  the  Imperfect  (§  93):  Conversely  there 

appears  entrance”,  from  mi\h  instead  of  flh,  §  115. 

Comparison,  however,  with  the  other  Semitic  languages  shows  that 
they  often  have  roots  med.  inf.,  tert.  inf.  or  med.  gem.,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  Ethiopic  roots  beginning  with  u,  or  else  that  these  languages 
have  still  stronger  letters  in  place  of  u,  like  n  and  b,  e.  g.  (DiUü 
Jjo;  JtoJ,  Irsxj,  ypi;  (0*10,  Others  appear  to  be 

recent  formations  of  a  denominative  character,  like  wbd.,  from 
and  from  IB. 

(ß)  Roots  ending  in  a  Vowel.  Those  roots,  which  originally 
perhaps  had  a  for  last  radical,  have  in  most  cases  hardened  it 
into  an  Aspirate.  Hoots,  on  the  other  hand,  which  end  originally  in 
i  and  u,  although  they  have  a  very  decided  leaning  to  the  stronger 
form  of  expression,  i.  e.  to  the  hardening  of  their  vowel  into  a 
semivowel,  —  a  much  more  decided  leaning  to  it,  in  fact,  than  have 
the  corresponding  roots  in  the  kindred  tongues — ,  permit  often 
enough  the  vowel-form  to  re-appear  in  suitable  cases;  for  details 
on  this  point  v.  §  51.  Boots  which  end  in  i  are,  however,  more 
common  than  those  in  u.  With  some  few  exceptions  in  Nominal 
formation,  these  roots  remain  strictly  separate  from  one  another. 
It  is  but  seldom  that  radical  forms  of  both  kinds  are  evolved  in 
the  language,  to  express  the  same  meaning,  like  and 
tUUD  and  In  other  cases,  when  both  forms  were  developed 

out  of  an  original  root,  the  significations  were  more  or  less  strongly 
differentiated,  e.  g.  “to  be  gracious”,  and  “to  bloom”; 

“to  listen”,  and  ftAP  “to  pray”  (properly:  “to  incline”  the  ear, 
body  or  knee);  JiA (D  “to  watch”,  and  rhAP  “to  think”  (cf.  <p^). 
Of  all  the  kinds  of  weak  roots  this  is  the  one  in  greatest  favour 

(x)  [V.,  however,  Dillmann,  lLe x.\  col.  898]. 
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in  Etkiopie.  It  appears  very  frequently  for  the  Vowel -centred 
and  Double-lettered  ( med .  infir.  &  med.  gem.)  roots  of  the  other 
tongues.  In  some  rare  instances  it  is  interchangeable,  in  Ethiopic 
itself,  with  roots  med.  gem.,  as  in  and  with  somewhat 

different  meanings.  Certainly  the  predominant  sense  borne  by  the 
whole  of  this  class  of  roots  is  a  transitive  one;  and  accordingly, 
when  new  roots  are  to  be  derived  from  short  nominal  stems,  the 
class  is  of  use  to  express  the  doing,  exercising,  owning,  &c.  of  that 
which  is  signified  by  the  Noun,  e.  g.  from  £V*fl;  from 

’?/V;  mi\(U  from  T'N 

§  69.  (d)  More  than  one  weak  radical  may  be  found  in  one  Doubly 
and  the  same  root.  Such  roots  are  styled  Doubly  Weak.  The  ^eQatJ 
most  numerously  represented  among  them  in  Ethiopic  are  those 
which  are  at  once  ‘Vowel-beginning’  and  ‘Vowel-ending’,  and  have 
only  the  central  radical  a  Consonant.  Such  as  begin  with  u  and 
end  with  i  are  of  no  uncommon  occurrence,  e.  g.  (D*0?.  Only 

one  root  is  known  as  yet,  having  u  both  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end,  viz.  and  not  a  single  one  is  known,  beginning  with 

i  and  at  the  same  time  ending  with  i  or  with  u.  In  the  process  of 
formation  each  of  these  two  weak  letters  follows  its  own  peculiar 
mode.  Hoots  which  have  both  a  Vowel-centre  and  a  Vowel-ending 

may  have  the  same  sound  in  the  second 
and  third  place,  just  like  roots  med.  gem.  ((Jpf ,  OP?,  ’b’W) ,  or 
they  may  have  different  sounds  there,  like  on  the  one  hand, 

and  £(D?,  mflW  flöH*  on  the  other;  but  invariably,  in  the 

formative  process,  the  second  sound  —  a  Vowel — must  be  hardened 
into  a  Semivowel  (§  50),  while  the  third  is  treated  as  in  the  vowel¬ 
ending  roots.  The  remaining  possible  combinations, — namely,  the 
case  of  both  first  and  second  radicals  being  of  a  vowel-character, 
as  in  f  (!>-(/,  and  the  case  of  the  first  radical  being  of  such 

vowel-character,  while  the  second  and  third  are  identical  consonants, 
as  in  ffin,  (üPW*  0)hh — present  no  peculiar  features  to  affect 
the  formative  process ,  seeing  that  they  occur  only  in  stems  and 
derivative  forms  in  which  a  vowel-pronunciation  either  cannot  be 
developed  at  all,  or  only  in  conformity  with  rules  which  hold  good 
even  in  other  cases. 

There  are  no  other  Weak  roots.  Hoots  which  begin  with  V 
are  all  treated  throughout  as  strong  roots.  And  for  the  rest,  it  is 

only  the  largely  employed  root  -flUA  which  has  anything  peculiar 

9 


are  fewer  in  number.  They 
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Certain 
Strong  Etlii- 
opic  Roots 
compared 
with  corre¬ 
sponding 
hut  Weak 
Roots  in 
kindred 
Languages. 


about  it,  its  peculiarity  being  that  in  one  of  its  forms  it  gives  up  the 
final  A,  §  58.  But  roots  which  have  an  Aspirate  in  the  first,  second 
or  third  place,  pursue  a  course  of  their  own  in  the  formative  process, 
so  far  as  the  rules  stated  in  §§  43 — 47  are  put  in  force  with  them. 
And  if  such  roots,  containing  Aspirates,  belong  at  the  same  time 
to  one  or  other  of  the  classes  of  Weak  Boots,  very  peculiar  forms 
of  course  may  sometimes  arise. 

§  70.  Even  these  various  classes  of  Weak  roots,  still  existing 
in  the  language,  furnish  manifold  information  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  most  ancient  root-construction.  But  besides,  roots  which  have 
been  fashioned  into  strong  roots  in  Etliiopic,  when  compared  with 
corresponding  roots  in  the  kindred  tongues,  discover  in  multifarious 
ways  the  manner  of  their  origin.  This  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  roots,  which  contain  an  Aspirate  by  §  67  sq — Boots  with 
Aspirates  are  very  often  changed  in  the  different  Semitic  languages 
into  Vowel-beginning,  Vowel-centred  or  Vowel-ending  roots,  as  well 
as  into  Double-lettered  roots.  Thus,  for  instance,  UT A  compares  with 


Jo!  and  Jo.  ;  and  in  Ethiopic  itself  U£rh  and  (D&h  are  connect¬ 
ed.  Of  roots  with  Middle  Aspirate  there  may,  e.  g.,  be  compared 

— hUA,  brp,  bö;  JVlM*.  rLi;  °lb H,  R0«l*,  pis,  ,jLo;  'UM1, 

9  w  ' 

(and  vice  versa ,  e.  g.  HPÄ,  (jöjlj);  9*ÖC  9*011, 


Lo.  Ethiopic  roots,  which  have  an  Aspirate  for  their  final  radical, 
often  correspond  to  Vowel-ending  or  Vowel-centred  roots  in  the 
other  tongues,  such  as — n$n,  rrcj,  Lai;  ‘feTO, 

tMp;  ^°10,  li:  For  the  converse  relation  compare  e.  g.  fl 4*0), 

»P?,  ^äj,  (J-j;  0iW,  «Xs>.  The  process  of  forming  roots  by  pla¬ 
cing  V  before  an  original  root  exhibits  little  vigour  in  Ethiopic. 
Nearly  all  Ethiopic  roots,  which  have  initial  have  been  formed  in 
the  same  way  in  the  other  tongues^);  but  many  which  are  formed 
with  n  in  the  kindred  tongues  exhibit  a  different  form  in  Ethio¬ 


pic  ( cf .  e.  g.  Dpi,  *.£j).  Frequently  Ethiopic  has  ao  in¬ 
stead  of  it,  e.  g.  in  tfDfarh,  ^.ipo  anc^  ,  Uaj  Ilf, 

Üaa  IV.  Farther  V?  as  third  radical  in  proper  Ethiopic  roots, 


J)  Contrary  to  Praetorius,  ‘ Beitr .  z.  Assyr.1 ,  I.  p.  36  sq. ,  who  would 
compare  Ethiopic  Roots  beginning  with  (D,  with  Roots  primae  Nun  of  the 

___  (J'p- 

kindred  tongues  ((I)ft7h= 
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appears  to  have  been  lately  added,  e.  <j.  Tift,  Juo; 

pW,  (not  sXw,  13D).  Several  Triliteral  roots  are,  properly, 
shortened  Causative  stems  from  Weak  roots,  formed  by  prefixing 
Ji,  which  may  then  be  hardened  into  0  under  the  influence  of  the 


succeeding  radical,  e.  g.  hmi3,  from  J\h°rh?  J \S  (in 

the  sense: — “to  crook”,  “to  bend'  ’);  hm 

onp,  rU;  0 Y,YII;  nsnn,  li, 


nn,  oi,  ^  ;  0<f>0D, 

or  by  prefixing  ft 


(§  73 ):— from  nit;  ( i&m  HAB;  or  by  appending 

t,  as  is  done  still  more  frequently  in  Quadriliteral  roots  (§  73):  — 
ÄHi*  and  (Hen.  89,6)  “to  swim”;  (Idif  “to  have  plenary 
power”,  from  flfl>vh;  Oli9,  _lc,  ville;  hiP-f1  “to  disclose”,  from 

vL 


HD3  “to  cover”.  On  Triliteral  roots  which  are  shortened  out  of 

T  T 

Multiliterals,  v.  infra ,  p.  132  sq. 

§  71.  2.  Along  with  the  Triliterals  a  large  number  of  Multi¬ 
literal  Roots  have  been  formed,  which,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
historical  grammar,  are  to  be  estimated  very  differently.  According 
to  their  origin  we  distinguish  three  leading  classes. 

(a)  Many  Multiliteral  roots  originate  in  repetition  of  individual 
radicals ,  or  of  the  ivliole  root  according  to  a  formative  expedient 
common  to  the  Semitic  tongues,  which  still  displays  marked  activity 
throughout  the  whole  process  of  Word-formation  (§  74  sqq.). 
Accordingly  the  discussion  of  all  the  roots  belonging  to  this  class 
might  be  deferred,  till  we  come  to  deal  with  Stem-formation;  and 
of  the  forms  which  have  arisen  through  stronger  repetition  of  the 
radicals,  those  at  least  whose  simpler  root-form  is  still  retained  in 
the  language — had  best  be  relegated  to  that  stage  of  our  subject. 
But  the  greater  number  of  these  stronger  formations  appear  no 
longer  in  their  simpler  aspect,  but  are  only  found  in  this  length¬ 
ened  form;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  ordinary  Tri-radical  roots 
do  not  admit  at  all  of  stem-formations  effected  by  such  stronger 
repetition  of  the  radicals,  or  only  very  seldom  indeed  (and  mostly 
in  Nominal  Stems).  It  seems  advisable  therefore  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Arab  Grammarians  and  join  such  lengthened  forms 
to  the  Multiliteral  Boots. 

(a)  A  large  number  of  those  formations  arose  out  of  Biliteral 
roots  as  yet  undeveloped,  or  out  of  weak  Triliterals,  by  repetition 
of  the  whole  root  or  of  its  two  chief  letters.  By  this  device  the 
inner  movement  or  repetition  of  the  conception  itself  was  expressed 


9* 


Multiliteral 

Koots: 

(a)  Origina¬ 
ting  in 
repetition 
of  Indi¬ 
vidual 
Rads.,  or  of 
the  Whole 
Root. 
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in  a  highly  picturesque  fashion;  and  so  this  root-form  appears  with 
special  frequency  for  those  notions  which  involve  ‘movement,  ming¬ 
ling,  custom,  repetition,  separation,  gradual  formation,  or  steadfast 
continuance,  doubleness,  multiplicity,  or  superfluity  of  parts  or  of 
acts’.  Accordingly  it  is  used  in  conveying  the  ideas  of  ‘tottering 
and  wavering,  trembling  and  rolling,  going  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards’  (A/hArh,  ‘I’A'I’A,  ‘i'fhJfh,  HlVll,  ■f'T'i'V,  fflAflJA,  OJOi' 
AfrAft,  ’n-CW,  ‘feA‘feA<  ;  of  the  ‘trembling,  glit¬ 
tering  movement  of  light’  (Afl>*Aflb  Oft  HA?  Hen.  108, 13, 14) ; 

of  the  ‘murmuring  sound  caused  by  repeated  notes’  (nih'flrh; 

—  cf.  also  { 't’Trh JP,  §  58);  of  ‘dropping,  welling  forth,  gushing,  sprink¬ 
ling’  (WVA  mArnA  £AAA,  AAAO,  of ‘knocking,  whip¬ 

ping,  striking’  (7°£*7°&,  fivOmH,  K'JÄA);  of  ‘stroking,  shaving’ 

;  of ‘severing,  emptying,  crushing,  dispersing’  (A£AP> 
i\a\d  ‘l’THn,  ‘l“/,  ‘l“A  &.C&.A  llCMd) ;  of  ‘growth’,  of  ‘superfluity’, 
of  ‘nourishing’,  and — vice  versa , — of  ‘wasting  away’,  of  ‘putrefying’ 

(AsrA*^,  A£Ae  Mft7,  ‘fe'HfeV,  fl'MI'V»);  of 

‘checking,  holding  back’  llAllA  alongside  of  hA?t<  ‘PF’#?); 

of ‘making  ready’  ('Tlh'T}i)  :  also  for ‘conditions  and  habits  of  soul 
and  body’  (like  7J&7?  “to  sin”,  £*l)CU  “to  be  tender,  soft”).  Besides 
those  which  are  enumerated  here,  there  is  a  farther  series  of  doubled 
roots  retained  only  in  Nominal  stems,  which  are  dealt  with  in  §  112. 
Similar  doubled  roots  in  Arabic  also  correspond  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  these  roots.  In  the  rest  of  the  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages  there  are  weak  roots  which  answer  to  others  of  them,  e.  g. 


<7D7j#7Djj,  viU*  and  JLo ;  6-VCU,  ;  SWftA  *)« ;  7£7f , 

mr,  &c. 

Meanwhile  many  an  original  doubled  root  in  Ethiopic  has 
been  restored  to  the  standard  of  triliterality  by  shortening;  and 
thus  have  arisen  several  triliteral  roots,  formed  in  quite  a  peculiar- 
way.  In  particular,  by  assimilating  the  second  radical  of  a  doubled 
root  to  the  third  a  number  of  Tri-radical  roots  have  been  produced, 
of  which  the  first  and  second  letters  are  identical:  the  second, 
however,  is  invariably  doubled,  so  that  these  roots  in  outward 
appearance  resemble  an  Intensive  stem.  These  are :  (from 

ntT  and  yu}')  “to  be  insatiable”;  AAA  (btN,  Jtp  “to 
withdraw”;  “to  be  avaricious”  (side-form  of  «f*P); 

“to  be  timid”;  “ accidit ”  (from  “to  fall”);  (Dü)*0  “to 
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raise  a  shout"  (^y  ePN  ™  “  to  be  in  anxiety";  7°7’’,K  “to 

^  ^  ~S>  ^  ?i 

liasten”,  “to  be  eager”  L^f).  On  the  same  process  of  Root- 

formation  depend  also  Nominal  steins,  like  AA7-  ^Alfl 

and  others.  More  rarely,  original  doubled  roots  were  shortened 
into  Triliterals  by  transposing  and  contracting  individual  letters 

(as  in  A#A  =  AA0A  =  0A0A;  7A7  =  7AA7  =  7A7A),  or  by  dis- 

carding  tbe  last  letter  (as  in  ilAh  — llAliA;  Afl>-A  —  J  J). 

(ß)  Many  Multiliteral  Roots  have  been  developed  from  Tri¬ 
radical  roots  already  fully  formed;  by  repetition  of  the  last  radical 
or  of  the  last  tiro  radicals.  Both  modes  of  formation  are  employed 
also  in  the  derivation  of  Intensive  stems  from  still  existing  Tri- 
literals  (cf.  infra ,  §  77).  In  this  place  we  have  to  discuss  those 
roots  only,  which  do  not  occur  in  any  other  form  than  as  Multi- 
literals.  By  reduplication  of  the  last  two  letters,  there  have  been 
formed  £A*A«i»  “to  be  shaken”  (probably  denominative) ;  ?i/V&A£A 
“to  gleam”;  and  “to  utter  lamentations",  an  abbreviated 

form  of  (^5^c)(1).  More  numerous  than  these  Quinque- 

literals  are  those  Quadriliteral  roots,  which  have  been  formed  from 
Triliterals  by  repeating  the  last  radical;  and,  just  like  the  stronger 
reduplication  of  the  entire  root,  this  weaker  repetition  of  merely 
the  last  radical  is  employed  chiefly  to  express  those  ideas  which 
involve  the  gradual  progressiveness  or  the  duration,  continuation 
or  constancy  of  the  individual  acts,  or  the  vehemence  and  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  action,  or  ideas  which  convey  some  inherent  disposition. 
To  this  class  belong  tlfl>‘AA  “to  become  giddy”  (^n) ;  nvHAA  “to 
roll  up"  (^ntp);  fcDvnm  “to  tall  into  perplexity  or  terror”  (JsLw, 


cf .  rvm?);  “to  be  terrified”  (^rn  or  >^Xj)  ;  “to  be 

in  anxiety”  (pin,  pi«);  *MThÜ0  “to  lie  mouldy”  ntb  APH); 

ACMf  “  to  burst”  (of  a  bud);  <(.C77  “to  heal”  (of  a  wound, — 
properly  “to  break  up"  *j);  fli0>-AA  “to  be  flabby",  “to  hang 

loose  ;  HUAA  “  to  play  tricks”;  (h'fli**!9  “to  bedaub  one’s  self”; 
''ViJAA  “to  deal  mildly,  or  graciously  with  any  one"  (Jl^jo);  0 UVV 
“to  withdraw”,  “to  escape”;  &9WAA  “to  abolish”,  “to  destroy” 


(f)  But  this  root  in  the  end  goes  back  to  (D J?»  “woe!”  (§  61);  and  (), 
from  Y\,  is  Causative:  [indeed  j'xOt'tffl)  still  occurs :—Kebra  Nag.  54  a  18; 
67  b  23;  131  a  16  sg.] 
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(JJci);  rcy,.?:  “  obstinate7',  from  the  and,  besides, 

the  roots  of  various  Nominal  stems,  v.  §  112.  Specially  remarkable 
are  the  roots  A^AA  “to  whisper  softly"  (A rhfl,  $r6),  and  h'PAA 

“to  be  somewhat  serious'7  (from^^N),  because  they  have  continued 
to  keep  the  long  vowel  of  the  noun,  from  which  they  sprung. 
m.  r.:  (b)  §  72.  ( b )  AVhile,  however,  the  whole  of  this  first  class  of 

Multiliteral  Koots  is  due  to  an  original  and  general  formative  ten- 
Fm^iTette  den(A  dl  Semitic  languages,  and  while  the  only  thing  peculiar  in 
after  i3tRad.tliis  matter  to  Ethiopic  perhaps  consists  in  its  scarcely  ever  retaining, 
or  its  never  having  developed,  the  triliteral  forms  alongside  of  such 
longer  forms, — the  occurrence  or  the  predominance  of  the  second 
class  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mark  of  decline  in  the  formative 
powers  of  the  language.  In  this  second  class  we  rank  those 
Multiliteral  Koots,  which  have  arisen  from  the  interpolation  of  one 
of  the  firmer  letters  after  the  first  radical.  The  interpolation  of 
the  mixed  vowel  e  or  ö  is  less  remarkable,  as  it  may  be  considered 
a  variety  of  the  formation  of  the  third  Verbal  Stem  (§  78).  It 
occurs  very  seldom  indeed  in  Ethiopic  f1).  Farther  it  very  seldom 
happens  that  an  Aspirate  is  inserted  after  the  first  radical,  as  it 

is  in  (YxWhxW?  “to  overlook77,  “to  forget'7  (n^j,  A*J).  A  Liquid 

is  very  frequently  interpolated,  partly  to  give  the  root  greater 
fulness  of  sound  (§  58),  partly  to  make  up  for  that  doubling  of  the 
second  radical  which  is  called  for  by  the  formation  (§  56,  in  fin.). 
So  far,  the  most  of  these  forms  might  be  dealt  with  at  a  later 
stage,  in  discussing  word-formation;  but,  to  facilitate  a  general 
survey,  it  seems  better  to  set  them  together  here.  Generally  it  is 
the  Nasal  which  amplifies  a  Triliteral  root  into  a  Quadriliteral. 
This  occurs  most  frequently  before  Labials (2):  —  A'Jflih,  rat?; 

‘£'•'><£'1/,  lisp;  OT-HA  “lion”  (^aIc,  from  <?'K«A  “brick” 

(^^);  rt'fll.A  r&aaf;  ,70 <1A  “  camel’s  saddle 

“navel”;  “scab"  (§  57);  “crisping-pin”  (JuA); 

“lip”;  rh'Jfl'f)  “berry”;  gh’iiLm  “  to  scratch7  ;  *mA  “to 
turn  upside  down”;  often  too  before  Palatal-Guttural  Mutes:  — 
iU'illi  “eye  brows” ;  £'7°^  “virgin” ;  A  “to  be  lame” ; 


(x)  Oftener  in  Syriac:  Hoffmann,  ‘ Syr .  Gramm. \  p.  186. 
(2)  Cf.  König,  p.  99. 
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“to  be  exact”;  H'}aiO  “to  talk  at  random”;  “to  mock”; 

A'}«!’©  “to  1)6  deaf,  or  hard  of  hearing  j  0  ^**10  “to  li6 

on  the  side”  (whence  along  with  9°ÖPÖ)  •  rather  less 

frequently  before  Aspirates  and  Sibilants,  and  before  *1*  and  *n: 


K*W i/h  “  whole 
IzT'Hh  “ringlet” 


burnt-offering”  (^o,  uj>$);  A'M'tA,  from  Ah  A; 
(&i;J);  “soothsayer”  (ntSTl);  ‘a 


disease’;  “to  revile”  (hi>o,  la*);  “to  pick  out  grains”; 

gnawing  hunger  Ööß);  «KJ/nH  “  to  pierce”  (ntop) ;  and 
probably  in  h^'f'A  “to  be  impatient”.  This  nasal  has  in  one  in¬ 
stance  passed  into  ao  before  mf1):  A 9°'TO  “to  put  the  held  in 
good  order” ;  and  in  KCfiÖ’V  “scab"  (fijns)  it  has  slipped  in  after 
the  Liquid  r.  B  is  found  instead  of  n,  but  only  in  a  few  words  (2):  — 
tfoCAA  “to  feel  for,  to  grope"  (WD);  rhCf l&  “to  wallow  in  the 


mire’  '  (duojji);  £C0Ä  “to  leap”  (^..dy,  tfsn:B);  A\Clft  “crocodile”. 

Several  of  the  words  and  roots  enumerated  here  exhibit  also  a  like 
form  in  Syriac  or  in  Arabic  (3). 

§  73.  (c)  The  last  class  of  Multiliteral  Loots, — an  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous  one, — is  derived  from  Triliteral  Boots,  and  Words 
by  the  external  application,  before  or  after  them ,  of  formative 
letters ,  and  in  fact  in  manifold  fashion.  Several  have  been  formed 
at  first  merely  as  derived  Verbal  Stems  from  the  tri-radical  root; 
but  in  process  of  time  and  on  various  grounds  they  ceased  to  be 
recognised  as  derivatives  and  came  to  be  treated  in  the  language 
as  independent  roots.  A  prefix  A? — more  fully  hft,  which  at  one 
time  was  employed  in  the  formation  of  Causative  stems  (§  79), — 
may  still  be  clearly  recognised  both  in  certain  triliteral  roots  (§70 
ad  fin.),  and  in  certain  multiliterals; — partly  in  Xominal  stems, 
like  A^IA  “cart”  (ton,  bipfi)  [?];  A'HLh  “lungs”  (HBJ) ;  A4AJ?  “ham¬ 
mer’  ’  Cne);  ©•fllid?”  ‘  name  of  a  month’  (“beginning  of  winter 
or  of  the  year”); — partly  in  Verbal  Hoots,  such  as  A C1(D  “to 
adorn”  (cf.  certain  roots  in  the  other  Semitic  tongues,  which  begin 
with  rag  and  raq) ;  ALI’flJ  “to  play  the  harp",  and  several  others, 
v.  §  85  ad  fin.  In  “blear-eyed”,  and  “to  diffuse 


(x)  Y.  also  Hoffmann,  lSyr.  Gr.y  p.  186. 

(2)  Cf.  Ewald,  lGr.  Ar .’  §  191;  Hoffmann,  cited  supra. 

(3)  The  origin  of  the  roots  O'JÜH,  O'ittt,  ’W&Ah  is  still 

obscure  or  doubtful ;  yet  v.  next  Note. 


M.  R.:  (c) 
Derived 
from  Trili- 
teral  Roots 
and  Words, 
by  External 
Application 
of  Forma¬ 
tive  Letter. 
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light",  “to  scintillate”,  the  A  lias  even  been  thickened  into  the 
sound  of  ft  (1).  An  original  - f «,  serving  to  form  Reflexives,  has  been 
softened  into  £,  thus  becoming  unrecognisable,  in  p.-Wie  “locusts” 

OniH)  ;  and  “rag”  (Jhjoo*,  and  ftChS0 

“purple"  (Jöps,  jßo-^J)  [from  Assyr.  argamannu] ;  and  $,*Y\'t'(/D 
“to  become  an  orphan”,  “to  lie  bereaved”  (DDS  )ok-,  *Jo).  By 
means  of  the  reflexive  prefix  'I**}  (§  87)  there  have  been  formed  the 
root  •I'MA  “  to  act  as  intercessor  for  any  one”  (from  -flUA),  and 
the  word  “bridge”  (‘covering  over  of  the  river’,  Dfi3). 

A  series  of  Multiliteral  Boots  of  another  sort  came  to  be 
formed  from  triliteral  roots,  or  rather  words,  by  means  of  an  ap¬ 
pended  e,  o,  i  or  u,  through  which  also  Tri-radical  roots  ending  in 
a  vowel  are  derived  from  Nominal  stems  (§  68,  ad  fin.).  This 
formative  vowel-suffix,  when  it  was  a  new-comer,  and  not  a  funda¬ 
mental  part  of  the  Nominal  stem,  must  originally  have  had  the 
power  of  forming  Transitives  and  Causatives.  It  is  therefore  of 
service  in  the  derivation  of  new  roots  which  have  the  sense  of  ‘doing 
or  exercising*  what  is  expressed  in  the  ground-root  or  ground-word. 
This  formation  has  become  a  very  favourite  one  in  Ethiopic  (even 
in  a  greater  degree  than  in  Syriac) (2).  To  this  class  belong: — 
rli'HAf  “to  acquire  by  trickery”  (/h'flA);  HCJlP  “to  calumniate” 
anc^  ’  ACflP  “t°  shoot";  *)C0?  “to  stab  in  the  throat", 
“to  slaughter";  “to  delay”  (T^T^*) ;  R9°U?  “to  wither", 

“to  dry  up";  hC(D?  “to  become  brutalised”  (but  also  k&(D) ;  ftfJPP, 
from  ovRYsV,  and  ft/jhf'f  “to  clear  of  weeds”;  perhaps  also  rthTf 
and  H/J&f .  Still  more  common  are  those  roots  which  have  been 
formed  with  fl):  —  fiJhfD  (ft'}?t);  (Dfo'I'O)  (WAp),  WCtlO)  (flJ^H); 

(§  72),  OM'«)  nd»'/:T);  'hhAw  ;  ftArfuo 

(ft’AJ i-'>);  ('>.<-'>);  foVO)  IL'/ffl  (related  to  )}«); 

'.°Afl)  frni,  Jwgj);  flj/fl)  (jb,  ^b);  (“to  be  devout” 

t^x>);  ftA£(D;  ft'}fcfl)(3)  In  many  cases  the  form  aya  or  awa  is 


(*)  Similarly  an  of  the  Causative  Stem  may  have  been  hardened  into 
0  (v.  §  70)  in  O’itol  and  if  these  actually  belong,  as  I  imagine  they 

do,  to  oyj  an(l  0^3);  and  into  'V  in  '^*3^ft,  if  this  may  be  compared 
with  ^53.  The  »f*  in  f-Arh  “to  mix  (fluids)”  is  probably  causative  also; 
v.  Hoffmann,  p.  187;  Ewald,  £ Hebr .  Spr.\  §  122,«. 

(2)  Hoffmann,  p.  186;  and  Ewald,  'Hebr.  Spr .’  §  125,  b. 

(3)  In  the  existence  of  several  roots  of  this  kind,  Praetorius, — lBeitr. 
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already  suggested  by  the  termination  of  the  fundamental  word: 
cf.  e.g.  from  from  7v/hA*;f’  More  rarely 

an  Aspirate  (instead  of  e  or  ö)  serves  the  same  purpose,  as  in 
i mC'lU  “to  throw  stones”,  from  anp^}^  from 

(^tD,  Jib). 

While  we  may  see,  in  the  series  which  has  just  been  dealt 
with,  the  Ethiopia  offshoots  of  an  original  Semitic  formative-impulse, 
which  once  exercised  a  powerful  influence  even  in  the  development 
of  triliteral  roots, — a  third  series ,  which  is  now  to  he  described, 
depends,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  an  after-formation  belonging  to 
the  later  period  of  the  language.  In  the  course  of  time  it  became 
usual  in  Ethiopic  to  derive, — from  Nominal  stems  which  had  been 
fashioned  by  formative  additions  of  a  consonantal  character, — new 
Verbal  roots,  which  continued  to  retain  these  formative  additions, 
and  which  thus  had  of  necessity  to  be  Multiliteral.  This  recent 
style  of  formation  is  relatively  more  common  in  Ethiopic  than  in 
Arabic f1).  Such  roots  are  most  frequently  formed  from  Nominal 
stems  having  an  prefixed,  like  0D'\l(\£  “to  lie  in  ruins”; 

“to  make  booty  of”.  Of  some  30  of  these  forms  (2),  the  following, 
which  have  been  fashioned  from  simpler  roots  beginning  with  a 

vowel,  are  specially  to  be  remarked:  “to  decay”,  from 


to  take  prisoner”,  from 


Cv  € 


<.,  HD';  '/“TWi 


“to  veil”.  More  rarely,  Consonantal  formative  suffixes  of  the 
Nominal  stems  are  retained;  in  particular  7>  in  (^i)iPArnV-  from 
/»’A^n  (cf.  ^kJLvJ);  and  perhaps  in  &,77  “to  persecute”;  oftener 
«f1.  as  in  to  polish”;  “to  appear  as  a  phan¬ 
tom”  (Gr.  Ad.);  “to 

found”  (from  an(\£jy,  from  the  root  ( \LL ,  so  that  both  an  and  7* 
are  formative  letters  here).  And  sometimes  this  appears  even  to 
have  penetrated,  from  its  position  as  a  final  letter,  into  the  original 


z.  Ass.’  I,  p.  31  sqq., — is  disposed  to  find  a  proof  “that  Ethiopic  at  one  time, 
like  Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  the  case  of  roots  med.  gem.,  knew  of  the  attachment, 
by  means  of  5  or  au,  of  inflectional  endings  which  begin  with  a  consonant”. 

C)  Ewald,  lGr.  Ar .’  §  191. 

(2)  I  have  not  enumerated  all  these  forms  in  this  place,  seeing  that 
for  the  most  part  they  may  easily  be  found  in  the  dictionary  under  the 
letter  an. 
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root  itself,  as  in  to  be  ill  off”  (from  fh£0°,  cf.  j,^); 


IQ'th  “to  destroy  utterly”  (Lo);  perhaps  also  in  (*)• 

Through  the  same  energy  of  the  later  formative  processes, 
verbs  were  derived  from  foreign  words,  like  from  /xovayo;-, 

from  [AYiyci'jyj  [=  juayyavov]-,  <£.AAA  from  ( pi\6ao(f)og  &c. 
Besides  the  various  classes  of  Multiliteral  roots  which  have 
been  described  hitherto,  there  are  other  individual  roots,  of  obscure 
or  rare  formation,  e.  g.  — for  those,  in  particular,  which 

have  been  developed  into  Nominal  stems,  v.  infra ,  §  112.  The 
general  result  is,  that  Multiliteral  roots  are  very  fully  represented 
indeed  in  Ethiopic.  —  They  may  be  estimated  approximately  as 
amounting  to  a  sixth  or  a  seventh  part  of  the  entire  number  of 
roots  in  the  language. 


B.  FORMATION  OF  WORDS. 


Methods 
followed 
generally  in 
Word- 
Formation. 
Division  of 
Words  into : 
— 1.  Verbs ; 

2.  Nouns  ; 

3.  Particles. 


§  74.  With  the  exception  of  Interjectional  roots  and  certain 
Pronominal  roots,  which  in  their  first  and  original  form  have 
acquired  the  value  of  small  independent  Words,  all  roots  must 
pass  through  one  or  more  stages  of  transformation,  before  they 
can  be  used  as  Words  of  actual  speech.  Following  the  various 
determined  modes  and  conditions  of  thought,  under  which  the  mind 
of  man  can  regard  a  conception,  the  root  must  also  assume  various 
forms,  in  order  to  become  a  suitable  expression  of  the  conception 
so  regarded.  The  more  general  of  these  determined  modes  are  the 
first  to  receive  the  stamp  of  language,  and  then  the  process  is 
applied  to  those  which  are  more  special,  and  so  on,  until  the  very 
finest  distinctions,  of  which  a  conception  is  capable,  have  expression 
given  to  them  in  speech.  The  formative  expedients  which  are 
applied  in  this  process  in  Semitic  languages,  and  accordingly  in 
Ethiopic,  are  of  three  sorts.  1.  Comparatively  small  and  originally 
independent  particles,  mostly  of  pronominal  origin,  approach  the 
root  or  the  stem  in  order  to  fix  and  determine  the  general  con¬ 
ception  contained  in  it,  by  means  of  their  own  signification;  and 


O  The  two  following  forms  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  abbreviations 
from  Multiliteral  roots: —  WlA  “flame”,  from  MriArtA  (root  mb,  AUfl); 
and  'IVhA  “reeling”,  from  Jt'IfrAA  Coot  faA). 
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in  this  proceeding  the  language  displays  a  sustained  endeavour  to 
knit  together  these  external  additions  as  intimately  as  possible 
with  the  root  or  stem,  and  cause  them  to  coalesce  with  it.  In  a 
few  cases  such  additions,  originally  external,  make  their  way  into 
the  interior  even  of  the  root  or  stem.  2.  This  expedient  is  con¬ 
fronted  by  another,  which  sets  itself  to  develope  the  root  from  its 
own  resources,  by  doubling  one  or  more  of  its  radicals.  But  this 
device,  which  became  very  important  in  the  formation  of  roots 
(§§  67,  71),  is  of  comparatively  limited  application  in  the  formation 
of  words,  and  extends  only  to  the  stem-formation  of  Verbs  and 
Nouns.  And  in  the  farther  stages  of  formation  it  is  not  the  radicals, 
but  individual  formative  vowels,  which  in  an  analogous  fashion  are 
lengthened  and  broadened,  to  give  expression  to  a  new  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  fundamental  idea.  3.  But  the  expedient  most 
current  in  Semitic  speech,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
delicate  and  intellectual,  is  Vowel-change  within  the  Root.  Even 
the  form  of  Semitic  roots  (§  66)  testifies  to  the  commanding  preval¬ 
ence  of  this  means  of  formation.  All  vowels,  with  the  exception 
of  those  which  naturally  cling  to  certain  weak  roots,  are  mobile ; 
and, — according  to  their  kind,  their  shortness  or  their  length,  their 
number,  position  or  relation  to  each  other, — they  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  formative  process  and  determine  the  meaning. — The 
greater  number  of  actual  words,  however,  have  been  produced  by 
the  co-operation  of  two  or  even  all  the  three  of  the  means  of 
formation  which  have  just  been  described. 

The  most  common  and  obvious  distinction,  differentiating 
root-ideas^),  is  the  contrast  between  the  Verb  and  the  Noun,  or 
between  the  word  which  signifies  action  and  the  word  which  indi¬ 
cates  a  name.  All  the  words  of  the  language  take  a  position  either 
on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Roots  conveying  general  notions 
are  for  the  most  part  developed  into  both  verbs  and  nouns,  Pro¬ 
nominal  roots  only  into  nouns.  To  nouns,  taken  in  the  widest 
sense,  belong  also  by  their  origin  many  Particles  and  Prepositions, 
which  however,  by  reason  of  their  frequent  use,  are  here  and  there 
much  mutilated  in  form.  But  just  because  in  Etliiopic  the  majority 
of  Particles  and  Prepositions  (being  those  of  Pronominal  origin) 


(})  \i.  e., — general  notions  or  conceptions  presented  by  those  collocations 
of  letters  which  we  call  Roots,  tr.] 
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have  not  yet  been  formed  into  true  Nouns,  and  exhibit  peculiar 
formations  and  laws  of  formation,  they  must  he  treated  of  specially. 
We  accordingly  distinguish  between  1.  Verbs,  2.  Nouns,  3.  Particles. 


V  erbal 
Stems. 


FORMATION  OF  VERBS. 

The  stages  of  formation,  which  the  Verb  must  pass  through, 
are  three  in  number;  1.  Stem-formation;  2.  Tense-  and  Mood-for¬ 
mation  ;  3.  Formation  of  Persons,  Genders  and  Numbers. 

I.  STEM-FORMATION  OF  VERBS. 

General  §  75.  The  Root  is  fashioned  into  the  Verb  by  means  of  one 

Description  .  .. 

of  detimte  vowel-pronunciation,  and  into  the  JN  oun  by  means  ot  another. 
For  example,  tkl  is  a  Verb,  when  pronounced  •phA,  and  a  Noun, 
when  pronounced  ■rpjf)A(1).  The  difference  between  Verbs  and 
Nouns,  which  have  proceeded  directly  from  the  root,  accordingly 
consists  at  first  in  the  vowel-pronunciation  alone.  A  more  exact 
account  cannot  be  given  until  we  come  to  describe  the  individual 
forms  themselves,  seeing  that  the  vocalisation  is  different  in  different 
formations;  yet  it  may  he  observed,  in  general  terms,  that  the  verb 
has  shorter  and  more  mobile  vowels  than  the  noun.  But  just  as 
from  one  root,  not  merely  a  single  noun  hut  an  abundance  of  them 
mav  issue,  so  too  there  issues  from  the  same  a  series  of  verbs,  each 
of  which  impresses  upon  the  fundamental  notion  a  new  determination. 
Following  the  lead  of  others  we  call  those  verbs  which  have  been 
derived  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  root,  Verbal  Stems 
(or  Conjugations).  In  Ethiopic  there  are  twelve  of  these ;  or,  if  one 
or  two  stems  are  taken  into  account  which  are  employed  only  in 
the  case  of  quadriliteral  roots,  there  are  thirteen  or  fourteen 
different  stems ,  which  may  be  formed  from  one  root.  Of  these 
verbal  stems ,  all  those  whose  meaning  did  not  render  it  a  priori 
impossible,  appeared,  at  one  time,  under  the  contrast  of  an  Active 
and  a  Passive  voice  by  means  of  internal  vowel  change ;  and  to  this 
there  was  added,  in  the  first  or  simple  stem,  the  distinction  of  a 
semi-passive  or  intransitive  voice.  But  of  tins  passive  form,  effected 
by  internal  vowel  change,  such  as  is  exhibited  in  Hebrew,  and  in 
the  most  consistent  fashion  in  Arabic,  Ethiopic  preserves  no  more 

(*)  On  the  question  of  priority  relative  to  Noun  and  Verb,  v.  A.  Müller 
ZDMG  XLY,  p.  237  sq. 
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than  a  few  traces  (in  the  Participle) ;  and  it  is  only  the  semi-passive 
form  in  the  first  stem  (and  partly  in  the  reflexive  of  the  simple 
stem)  that  is  still  regularly  distinguished  in  Ethiopic.  The  proper 
Passive  form,  however,  is  made  up  for  by  another  device,  the 
reflexive  form,  just  as  in  Aramaic.  On  this  ground  we  shall  deal 
with  the  subject  of  the  distinction  between  Active  and  Passive,  in 
connection  with  the  account  to  he  given  of  Stem-formation.  The 
Stem-formation  itself  assumes  different  fashions  in  Triliteral  and 
Multiliteral  roots,  which  must  be  dealt  with  separately. 


1.  STEM-FORMATION  OF  TRI-RADICAL  ROOTS. 


§76.  Scheme  of  Stems  and  their  Relations: 

i.  ii.  in.  iv. 

Causative-Reflex¬ 
ive  Stems. 


Ground-Stems.  Causative  St.  Reflexive  St. 


1.  Simple  St. 


l.  i. 


iTiu  1  ihtnchn 


2.  Intensive  St.  2.  2.  ’Yfchav  2.  hhi'ftih 

3.  Influencing  St.  3.  3.  3.  hii'f'luLtiC) 

In  conformity  with  this  Scheme  we  shall  continue  to  denote  the 
several  Stems  by  1, 1 ;  II,  1 ;  II,  2,  &c. 


I.  Ground- Stems. 

1.  In  the  first  or  Simple  Stem ,  which  proceeds  directly  from 
the  root,  the  Verb  is  distinguished  from  the  Noun  of  corresponding 


(*)  [It  is  to  be  observed  that  Praetorius,  lAethiop.  Gramm.1,  p.  36  sqq., 
formulates  a  Scheme  of  Verbal  Stems,  which  differs  considerably  from  the 
one  given  here.  He  enumerates  5  original  and  independent  Ground-Stems, 
instead  of  Dillmann’s  3,  the  3rd  and  5th  being  of  a  Paial  and  Paual  type  re¬ 
spectively,  viz.  — ‘I'-l-A  and  #'|«A  From  the  first  of  these  two  he  easily 
derives  the  Imperfect  form  J&'/plhA?  which  is  also  used  as  the  Indicative 
of  the  Intensive  Stem, — rejecting  as  unsatisfactory  D.’s  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  last  Imperfect  form.  Forms,  however,  presenting  the  types 
and  —  which  P.  regards  as  illustrations  or  survivals  of  his 

3rd  and  5th  Stems — D.  considers  as  belonging  properly  to  his  own  3rd  or  In¬ 
fluencing  Stem,  while  in  their  farther  formation  they  follow  the  Multiliteral 
roots  ( cf .  infra ,  §  78).  At  the  same  time,  Praetorius’  analysis  of  Verbal  forma¬ 
tion, — which  is  accepted  by  several  scholars, — deserves  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  even  if  it  does  not  itself  claim  to  be  conclusive  on  every  point.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  all  the  difficulties  of  this  portion  of  Ethiopic  Grammar  are 
even  yet  finally  settled.  Meanwhile,  Dillmann’s  Scheme  may  be  safely  adopted 
as  the  Norm  of  the  Regular  Stems,  tr.] 


Scheme 

of 

Stems. 


I.  Grouud- 
Stems :  — 

1.  The 
Simple 
Stem. 
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Transitive 

and 

Intransitive 

Forms. 
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formation,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  leading  vowel  comes  after 
the  second  radical.  This  vowel  is  a,  when  the  verb  is  of  active 
signification.  In  later  times  it  took  the  tone,  but  hardly  at  firstf1). 
The  first  letter  of  the  root,  properly  being  without  a  vowel,  when 
it  forms  a  syllable  for  itself,  calls  in  the  help  of  the  readiest  vowel, 
that  is  to  say,  the  vowel  a  in  this  case  too  (§  60),  for  its  own  utter¬ 
ance.  Farther  the  last  radical  letter  is  always  uttered  with  a  in 
the  3rd  pers.  sing.  Perf.,  just  as  in  Arabic,  even  with  all  Roots  tertiae 
infirmae  (cf.  infra  §  91).  Accordingly  this  stem  in  the  active  form 
is  given  as  vu:  nagära,  “lie  has  spoken”.  Ethiopic,  however,  like  the 
other  Semitic  tongues,  makes  a  difference, — by  means  of  a  different 
vocalisation, — between  the  Transitive  or  Active  verb  of  the  first 
stem,  and  the  Intransitive  or  Semi-Passive  verb,  which  expresses 
participation,  not  in  pure  doing,  but  either  in  suffering  or  in  a  mere 
condition.  In  place  of  the  a  after  the  second  radical  in  the  Active 
verb,  the  Intransitive  verb  has  c(2),  as  in  “he  was  active”; 

and  this  vowel  finally  disappeared  altogether,  so  that  it  was  pro¬ 
nounced  gabra  instead  of  gabera  (§  37)  (3).  Thus  the  Intransitive 
pronunciation  of  the  strong  verb  coincides  entirely,  in  outward  form, 
with  the  Transitive  of  Verbs  tert.  guttur .,  like  according  to 

§  92.  This  mode  of  distinguishing  Intransitive  verbs  by  means  of 
the  pronunciation  has  remained  in  full  vigour  in  Ethiopic.  All 
verbs  which  denote  properties,  bodily  or  mental  states,  emotions, 
confined  activities,  are  pronounced  with  e,  like  Cthfl  “to  be  wide”; 
0'ft?  “to  be  great”;  “to  be  tired”;  ft  *70  “to  be  satisfied”; 

ft£'<|>  “to  be  just" ;  Y*\w  “to  be  a  king”,  “to  rule” ;  C'Vfl  “to  hunger” ; 
CM  “to  see  “  to  drink  to  satiety’';  tt\0°  “to  suffer” 

(=  iW. raoy,  “  to  perish”.  It  is  the  same  too  with  those 

verbs  which  have  a  reflexive  meaning,  like  A'flft  “to  clothe  one's  self’’, 
and  in  rare  cases  even  with  those  which  express  free  activity  but 


(-1)  Cf.  Arabic,  Amharic  and  Tigrina  (Schreiber  §  83).  König  also 
correctly  observes,  p.  161,  that  the  toning  of  the  second  syllable  was  not  ori¬ 
ginal.  In  later  times,  to  be  sure,  a  at  least  appears  to  have  received  the  tone 
after  the  second  radical;  v.  Ludolf,  L  Gramm1.  1,7,  and  Trumpp,  p.  525,  who 
however  is  himself  obliged  to  allow,  that,  strictly  taken,  tiäbära,  ägbära,  ba- 
räka,  would  have  to  be  accentuated,  seeing  that  “the  voice  lifts  up  the  first 
syllable  with  a  certain  emphasis.” 

(2)  Instead  of  the  ü  and  i  (o,  e)  of  the  other  languages,  by  §§  17,  19. 

(  !)  Cf.  König,  p.  81. 
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associated  with  effort  and  toil,  like  A “to  rein  in  A'>^  “to 
hew  in  pieces”;  “1°  rake  coals  of  fire  together".  The  great¬ 

er  number  of  them  are  not  strictly  intransitive,  but  are  rather 
to  be  compared  with  the  Greek  Middle,  seeing  that  they  may  have 
Objects.  Many  of  them  occur  under  both  forms  of  expression7 
like  tf»ftA  and  iroft A  “to  be  like”;  and  “  to  be  pleased7, 
and  “to  elect”;  7*>?  and  '/*>??  “to  flee  ton  and  ton  “to  lie7 
and  “to  lie  down”(1). 

Intransitive  verbs  of  the  Simple  Stem  may  even  stand  directly 
for  the  Passive  of  their  Causatives,  at  least  where  the  operative 
cause  is  not  given,  e.  g.  svsTTpyGfrg  Josh.  6,24;  r|:  “they 

were  put  to  death"  Josh.  8,25;  (in  Transitive  expression)  “to 

become  short”,  also  “to  be  shortened"  Matt.  24,22;  'pflK  olttokgc- 
reord'd'y  Matt.  12,13  [and  (\CU  “to  become  enlightened"  Kebra 
Nag.  112  a  21]. 

§  77.  2.  The  Intensive  Stem.  An  intensifying  of  the  idea  of 
the  verb ,  whether  it  be  in  indicating  more  or  less  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion,  or  to  signify  force,  eagerness  or  completeness  in  the  action, 
is  expressed  by  repeating  the  radicals;  and,  according  as  one  or 
another  or  several  of  them  together  are  repeated,  very  different 
forms  will  be  produced  by  this  mode  of  formation.  But  although, 
according  to  §  71 ,  a  very  large  number  of  Multiliteral  roots  have 
sprung,  by  means  of  this  formative  expedient,  from  simple  original 
roots  now  lost  to  the  language ,  yet  in  the  department  of  ordinary 
triliteral  roots  the  majority  of  the  possible  repetitions  of  the 
root-letters  have  not  been  brought  into  common  use.  The  forma¬ 
tion  which  is  relatively  of  most  frequent  occurrence  is  contrived 
by  the  repetition  of  the  last  two  radicals.  It  expresses  in  a 
very  picturesque  manner  the  notion  of  ‘backwards  and  forwards7, 
‘unremittingly7,  ‘again  and  again7,  in  (h)C^/DA£7Drt  (§  57)  “to  feel  as 
a  blind  man  does"  (palpavit),  from  tf»CAA  Wö,  §  72);  (h)^ni'flrtin 
“to  drip”  (from  VfllH),  and  interchanging  with  it,  (h)Tr “to 
distil";  (hf'HlAHA  “to  blaze"  (from  VHA);  “  to  howl” 

[ef.  All?);  (h)Cfifhtlth  “to  utter  reproaches”  (from 
MACA^  “  to  revile  repeatedly”  (from  and  it  serves  besides 

J)  It  is  the  same  with  ©CÄ,  'VflZ,  IH>’A  ’VC.d. 

1M1Z,  ocn,  0CA,  ?°AZ,  9°: to,  /"At,  A  Am,  A?»A, 
©•Am,  °?AZ,  A?,  >£• 


2.  The 
Intensive 
Stem. 
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to  express  variation  in  the  case  of  words  denoting  colour :  — 

“to  gleam  red  ”  (‘I'F’fh) ;  (h)‘l0°A0D/i  ‘  ‘to  become 
green  ”  CM" A),  cf.  §  110.  More  rarely  the  repetition  of  the  final 
radical  occurs  with  a  like  meaning,  as  in  §  71,  ß: — “to 
hail’  ’  au.e  “hail’  ’);  WlthLt  “  to  sweeten”  i “honey”); 
7-nrtrt  “  to  plaster  with  stucco”  (yvipo;);  7 Afl(l  “to  veil”  (from  j 
7AI1  =  7Affl  ‘  to  cover  over’).  In  the  formation  all  the  stems  which 
are  mentioned  here,  just  like  those  enumerated  in  §  71,  are  treated 
as  Multiliterals. 

In  place  of  these  more  vigorous  and  violent  reduplications, 
a  finer  and  easier  intensifying  device  has  become  usual  in  the 
language,  namely,  the  doubling  (or  strengthening)  of  the  second 
radical,  effected  too  in  such  away,  that  this  letter -is  simply  repeated 
without  any  intervening  vowel  (*),  as  in  ndssara  “to  view,  to 
consider”  (cf.  infra ,  §  95  sqq.,  for  a  more  precise  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  vowel-expression  in  this  and  the  following  stems). 

1.  This  Intensive  Stem  is  a  favourite  mode  of  conveying  those 
verbal  notions  that  seek  to  express  ‘dealings,  practices  and  usages’ 
which  consist  in  a  series  or  group  of  individual  acts,  or  which  by  their 
nature  continue  for  some  time,  like  <jiA(D  ’‘to  watch”;  rhAf  to  turn 
over  in  one’s  mind”,  “to  meditate”;  “to  play”  (on  a  musical 

instrument) ;  'B|o A‘fe  “to  number” ;  (Dp* A  and  A'flrh  “to  praise” ; 

“to  call  upon”;  “to  chastise  <hrt©  “  to  tell  lies”;  tl0°(D  “to 

commit  fornication  “to  sin" ;  Qa »0  “to  act  unjustly” ; — as  well 

as  those  in  which  ‘force,  completeness,  rapidity,  effort,  or  promptitude’ 
is  made  prominent,  like  0*i? A  “to  exert  strength”;  (D£(D  “to  throw”; 
0°£p*  “to  hasten”;  “to  take  quick  steps”;  “to  feel  pain”; 


(x)  Doubling,  effected  in  such  a  way  that  the  constituents  of  the  doubled 
letter  are  separated  by  a  vowel,  is  found  in  this  case,  it  is  true,  in  Amliaric, 
but  not  inEthiopic;  and  wherever  such  stems  occur,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  introduced  from  Amharic,  e.  g.  Gen.  3,24,  Note.  According 

to  Trumpp,  p.  522,  when  the  second  radical  is  doubled,  the  second  syllable  has 
always  the  tone,  even  when  it  contains  rassäya ;  iVn.ii  sabbeha— 

(but  Ufa* :  hallo,  because  contracted  from  (JA (D  halläwa).  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Amharic  the  first  syllable  has  always  the  tone;  and  so  the  second  radical 
is  always  doubled  in  the  Perfect,  even  in  Non- Intensive  stems:  v.  Guidi, 
‘  Gramm.  elem.\  p.  21,  and  ‘ Sulla  reduplicazione  clelle  consonanti  amariche’  in 
‘ Supplement  period,  clell1  Archivio  glottol.  Ital.1  II,  1893,  p.  I  sqq. ;  [and  lZeitschr. 
f.  Assyr VIII,  p.  245  sgg.] 
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to  be  much  grieved”;  i “to  split”;  “to  pound”; 

.  m? i9  “  to  consider  closely”;  “to  explain”  &c. 

2.  This  stem  serves  directly  to  express  active  working  and 

doing,  associated  with  the  accessory  notion  of  carefulness  and  zeal. 
Accordingly  it  often  comes  into  touch  with  the  Causative  stem,  by 
its  being  also  able  to  signify  the  making  or  doing  of  something, 
either  in  actual  production  or  merely  in  word  or  thought,  as  for 
instance  declaring  or  regarding  a  person  or  thing  as  being  this  or 
that:  cf.  “to  lead”,  “to  guide”;  h»VV  “to  judge”;  6.&0D  “to 

complete" ;  0°U£  “to  teach  “to  renew  ;  “  to  sanctify” 

and  “to  declare  holy”;  “to  show”  (“to  make  high,  or  clear"); 

ID&h  “  to  make  an  end  ” ;  A4vh  “to  lend”  (“to  cause  to  be  taken") ; 
hllH  “  to  command”  (“to  exercise  power").  And  since  in  Ethiopic 
many  notions  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  category  of  Action, 
which  we  are  wont  to  express  in  our  own  languages  rather  as 
properties  or  conditions,  there  emerges  an  explanation  of  the 
employment  of  the  second  stem  in  cases  like  “to  be  beautiful” 
(“to  acquire  form”);  hy^ff*  “to  please”  (“to  content”);  fhfflll  “to 
be  agreeable  to”  (“to  delight”) ;  “to  be”,  “to  become”  (“to 

acquire  being”),  and  many  others. 

3.  Accordingly  this  stem  is  frequently  employed  in  the  for¬ 

mation  of  Denominatives  (x),  in  the  signification  of  ‘bringing  about" 
or  ‘busying  one’s  self  with’  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  noun, 
or  of  ‘possessing  and  using’  it:  AHtf)-  (l/"ä^)  “to  possess  under¬ 
standing”;  “to  eradicate  ilfl»A  ‘  ‘to  form  the  rear-guard”; 

0&° y+  “to  erect  columns”;  *7»Afh  “to  salt”;  “to  pare  the 

nails  OPV  “  to  fix  the  eye  upon”;  “to  plaster  with  lime”.  In 
particular,  verbs  are  derived  in  this  way  from  Numerals:  wfah  “to 
do  something  for  the  third  time”,  “to  be  the  third”;  /.'(}()  “to  form 
four”;  (J “to  give  the  tithe”. 

While,  however,  in  the  other  Semitic  languages,  the  first  stem 
has,  as  a  rule,  continued  to  be  used  side  by  side  with  the  second, 
-  Ethiopic,  by  virtue  of  the  frugality  displayed  in  the  housekeeping 
of  its  forms  (§  4),  has  mostly  given  up  the  first  stem,  in  the  case 
of  those  verbal  notions  which  it  has  developed  in  the  second.  In 
point  of  fact  there  are  only  a  very  few  roots  yielding  a  first  and 


(x)  Which  purpose  is  also  served  in  some  cases  by  one  or  two  of  the 
stronger  Intensive  Stems:  cf.  supra,  e.  g.  flC&£* 

10 
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a  second  stem  which  are  both  in  use  together,  such  as  ef^tih  “to 
he  like”,  *7i»AA  “to  compare”;  “to  perish”,  (x)  “to 

ruin”  (Gen.  35,4;  Numb.  21,29);  0ft(\  “to  hire”;  ?%7rO  “to  be 
firm”;  0C*{ 9  “to  be  naked”;  (D*]£  1  and  2  “to  throw”  and  “to 
stone".  Besides,  in  most  cases,  when  both  stems  are  fully  formed, 
there  is  no  longer  any  essential  difference  in  the  meaning,  as  with 
1 1  and  2  “to  teach”;  1  and  2  “to  give  forth  a  sound 

or  cry  'VAf  1  and  2  “to  sing*  OM  1  and  2  “to  requite”;  rh>A 
and  “to  find  fault  with”;  and  RUS.  “to  feel  pain"  &c. 

Farther,  the  roots  which  have  been  described  in  §  71,  a,  of 
the  form  are  dealt  with  in  their  formation  as  verbs  of  this 

second  stem,  seeing  that  their  second  radical  has  to  be  given  as  a 
double  letter.  But  those  roots  which  have  made  up  for  the  doubling 
of  the  second  radical  by  a  J  or  ^  (§  72)  follow  the  formation  of 
the  Multiliteral  Verbs. 

3.  The  §  78.  3.  The  Influencing  Stem  is  formed  by  the  interpolation 

"nfsTein.m"  °f  a  long  tone-bearing  (2)  ct  after  the  first  radical,  and  it  corres¬ 
ponds  precisely  to  the  Arabic  Stem  III.  It  is  no  longer  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Ethiopic,  but  in  a  number  of  Verbs  it  is  replaced  by  III,  3 
(v.  §  82).  Be-sides,  the  first  and  second  stems  of  those  verbs  which 
‘have  coined  this  third  stem,  are  either  no  longer  used  at  all,  or 
only  with  the  same  meaning  as  the  third.  Meantime,  various  traces, 
particularly  in  isolated  Nominal  formations  (§§  111  a.f .,  and  120), 
show  that  the  Influencing  Stem  was  once  used  more  extensively ; 
and  as  it  serves  at  the  same  time  as  ground-stem  to  Stems  III,  3 
and  IV,  3,  it  must  doubtless  be  dealt  with  in  the  Grammar  as  a 
special  Stem.  Two  kinds  of  formative  principles  seem  to  have 
co-operated  in  its  production.  In  part  the  doubling  of  the  second 
radical  was  replaced  by  a  semivowel,  which  coalesced  with  a  forego¬ 
ing  a  into  ö  or  e :  in  part  an  originally  exterior  causative  form, 
consisting  of  the  prefix  t\,  was  brought  within  the  word,  and  this 
}\  became  established  as  ä  after  the  first  radical.  The  Influencing 
Stem  is  therefore  in  the  last  resort  to  be  regarded,  both  in  origin 
and  meaning,  as  a  variety  partly  of  the  Intensive  Stem  and  partly 

(-1)  This  form,  however,  is  obsolete,  and  is  always  replaced  in  later 
times  by  II,  1. 

(2)  According  to  Ludolf,  Verbs  mediae  gutturalis  form  an  exception, 
in  which  the  second  syllable  has  the  tone.  According  to  Trumpp,  p.  522,  the 
tone  always  rests  on  the  second  syllable. 
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of  the  Causative^).  It  is  formed  most  regularly  in  Arabic,  as  is 
well  known,  and  there  it  is  employed  as  the  strongest  Active  Stem, 
particularly  in  cases  where  the  action  is  to  he  represented  as  one 
which  influences  another  being  and  challenges  him  to  a  counter 
activity,  —  a  meaning  which  is  obvious  enough  in  Ethiopic  also,  in  1, 3 
even,  but  particularly  in  the  derived  Stems  III,  3  and  IV,  3: — But 
other  verbs  of  this  Stem  in  Ethiopic  do  not  go  beyond  the  meaning 
of  the  Intensive,  or  the  ordinary  Causative  Stem.  Verbal  Stems 
too  which  have  a  formative  e  or  b  after  the  first  radical  are  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  referred  to  this  Stem(2),  thus  “to  take  prisoner'’; 

‘to  emit  fragrance  and  PlHI  (in  hM-/./.  “to  abhor” 

and  hfl/’HH  “to  make  torpid  or  stiff"  §  73);  but  in  farther  for¬ 
mation  these  follow  the  Multiliteral  roots.  The  other  stems  belong¬ 
ing  to  Ibis  class  have  all  ä  after  the  first  radical,  which  in  many 
of  them  is  certainly  original,  but  in  others  appears  to  be  shaded 
out  of  o  or  e.  This  d,  however,  seems  to  have  been  pronounced 
ö  in  an  earlier  period  of  the  language,  just  as  in  Hebrew,  for  it 
passes  into  ü  (§§  18,  20),  when  the  rules  of  formation  require  it  to 
be  shortened.  The  verbs  of  this  stem  are:  ArhfD  “to  mourn  for" 
(alongside  of  A tl\(D  “to  mourn  ”);  nth  “  to  bless’’  (by  means  of 
‘bending  the  knee’);  *PrhP  “to  visit  ”  (;>,);  "H'V  “  to  torment”  - 

(^iuo  “to  be  unhappy”);  OArh  “to  draw  one  out”,  “to  rescue”; 

i’o/.  (along  with  1i0d)  “  to  lay  a  snare”,  “to  surround  with  snares”; 
AÄP  “to  crop”,  “to  shave”  (3);  (A’l'd.  “to  make  one  participate”, 

to  found’  (with  <££&)  “to  flay”,  “to  lacerate”  ; 

“to  doubt”,  “to  play  the  hypocrite"  (j&ilj);  iVn«P  “to  make 
for  the  distance”,  “to  wander  about”  (conn,  with  Ah°'lh)>  which  is 
also  simplified  again  into  the  first  stem;  Vif H(4)  “to  console”; 

“to  bind  fast”  (Zech.  14, 13  var.);  h&V  “to  cover”  (Gen.  9,23 
var.);  H(D'J  “to  be  equal”;  “to  come  upon”;  “to  lead 

away”  (Is.  57, 13  Cod.  Laur.)  ;  *P dii  “  to  take  possession  of”  (ibid.). 

0)  V.  Ewald,  ‘ Hebr .  Spr .’  §  125,  a. 

(2)  Like  the  Aramaic  Pauel  and  Paiel,  Hoffmann,  p.  186.  [Cf.  supra 
p.  141,  Note  C).  tr.] 

(3)  Unless  we  are  to  understand  here  the  root  or  \jOy}  and  ^ 

according  to  §  73. 

(4)  Although  this  root  seems  to  be  closely  connected  with  L^f, 
and  the  ä  might  thus  be  otherwise  explained. 

10* 
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On  the  other  hand  faao(D  “to  endure  toil  and  distress”  (derived 
from  fa**1}  “distress”,  by  §  73),  and  ^ft1/  “to  decay”  (§  73)  are  multi- 
literal  roots.  Besides  the  verbs  named,  several  other  roots  were 
at  one  time  used  in  Ethiopic  in  the  third  stem,  e.  g.,  “to 

embrace  “to  envelop"  (cf.  the  forms  in  §  120);  but  in  the 

course  of  time  they  were  allowed  to  fall  back  into  the  first  stem, 
just  as  some  other  forms  which  did  not  seem  absolutely  necessary 
were  given  up,  particularly  in  later  times. 

§  79.  II.  Causative  Stems. 

n.Causative  From  the  three  Ground-Stems  which  have  been  mentioned, 
Stems:  and  leaving  their  other  peculiarities  untouched,  Ethiopic  derives 
three  Causative  Stems.  It  does  so  by  means  of  one  and  the  same 
formative  device,  and  in  this  it  develops  a  certain  bent  of  the  language 
with  even  more  consistency  than  the  other  Semitic  tongues,  includ¬ 
ing  Arabic,  which  form  such  a  Causative  only  from  the  Simple 
Stem.  The  device  employed  consists  in  prefixing  an  ä  to  the 
Ground-Stem,  introducing  it  just  as  in  Arabic  and  Aramaic  by 
means  of  the  softest  breathing  fa.  The  Causative  a  is  no  longer 
attended  in  Ethiopic  with  the  stronger  breathing  h,  by  which  it  is 
introduced  in  Hebrew^).  But  traces  are  found  which  prove  that 
in  Ethiopic  also  a  stronger  prefix  was  at  one  time  employed  to  form 
the  Causative,  namely  ']•  (§  73,  Note)(2)  and  more  frequently  ft 
(§  70  a.  f.  and  §73  a.  i.),  which  ft,  in  its  original  form  hit  ,  is 
still  quite  regularly  employed  to  form  the  Causative  Stems  IV,  1,  2,  3. 
It  is  possible  that  fa,  originally  l),  is  just  a  weakened  form  of  this 
ft  or  (3).  In  signification  the  Stems  formed  with  fa  are  always 
Causative,  i.  e.  they  give  expression  to  the  ‘causing  or  occasioning’ 
the  performance  or  realisation  by  some  one  of  the  action  or  dealing 
expressed  in  the  Ground-Stem. 

1.  Causative  1.  The  first  Causative  Stem,  of  the  form  J't'Vfl^f4),  belongs  to 
simple  the  Simple  Ground-Stem.  It  is  true  that  often  enough  the  Simple 
stem.  Ground-Stem  corresponding  to  II,  1  does  not  occur  in  common  use, 
or  else  that  the  second  only  of  these  Ground-Stems  is  »still  retained 


O  “to  believe”  is  a  foreign  word:— [)*lOfc<n]. 

(2)  “  to  interpret”  is  a  foreign  word  from  Aramaic  (Hoffmann 
p.  187).  [Aramaic  borrowed  it  from  Assyrian,  and  perhaps  Assyrian  from 
Sumerian.] 

(3)  V.  on  this  point  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr .’  §  122  a.  Cf.  König,  p.  77  sq. 

(4)  According  to  Trumpp,  p.  522,  it  is  to  be  accented  agbära. 
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along  with  II,  1 ;  but  any  such  lack  oi  the  Simple  Stem  rests  merely 
on  the  contingencies  of  speech-usage,  and  so,  even  in  that  case 
11,1  is  to  be  considered  as  derived  from  1,1.  If  the  Simple  Stem 
is  a  semi-passive  verb,  the  Causative  turns  it  into  the  corresponding 
active  verb,  as  in  ftSJ°ft*ft  “to  bring”,  from  an  ft} t  “to  come”; 
ft,h£  “to  cause  to  go”,  from  ,h£  “to  go”;  —  or  it  signih.es  the 
causing  of  something  to  exist  either  in  word  or  thought,  e.  g.  ftCh*»A 
“to  declare  and  hold  as  unclean”,  from  /.tf-rt  “to  be  unclean”.  If 
the  Simple  Stem  is  a  transitive  verb,  the  Causative  turns  it  into  a 
double  transitive,  as  hfi-i  r  “  to  give  one  something  to  drink”,  from 
Alt’  “to  drink”;  ft/**0A  “to  make  one  paint  something”.  But 
not  seldom  the  Causative  gives  a  peculiar  and  even  unexpected 
turn  to  the  root-idea,  e.  g.  h  im  (from  Win  “to  speak”)  “to  read” 
(as  it  were,  ‘to  make  the  writing  itself  speak’);  ft'J^'lf  “to  sound 
a  wind-instrument”  (from  “to  blow*  ’);  hC'flfh  “  to  lend  money 
in  usury”  (from  £’Hd\  “to  make  gain”);  ftftrhft  (from  “to 

deny”)  “to  represent  one  as  a  liar”;  ft^/^’ft  “to  take  up”,  “to 
waken  up”,  (from  >/A'ft  “to  take”).  It  is  only  in  appearance  that 
verbs  belonging  to  this  stem  have  now  and  then  an  intransitive 
meaning; — originally  and  really  there  is  always  a  Causative  sense 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  even  such  verbs:  ftA<£A  “to  rest”,  originally 
“to  cause  to  become  drowsy”;  hCcman  “to  be  silent”,  properly 
“to  maintain  tranquillity”;  ft£*VV  “to  bow”,  properly  “to  cause  a 
bending”.  When  Stem  11,1  occurs  along  with  1,2,  the  two  certainly 
have  often  different  meanings,  as  in  A  “  to  compare”,  “to  make 
similar’  t\9° rtA  “  to  declare  similar”,  “to  put  forth  a  parable”; 

to  show  to  discern”,  “to  know”  (‘to  have  some¬ 
thing  high  and  clear);  an  \\£  “to  form  a  plan”,  “to  001111861": 

-—but  in  other  verbs  the  meanings  agree,  like  rh7°A  and  luVl-A 
“to  ruin’  ’;  MU  and  hlKd  “to  glance  at”  (11,1  properly  “to  cast 
a  glance");  £4*4*  and  ftjf£*4>4*  “to  crush  in  pieces".  More  rarely 
11,1  reverts  to  the  meaning  of  1,1,  e.  g.  ^„P/ft  “to  help”,  ftC£'ft 
“to  give  help”,  “to  help”;  t\*\nan  and  ft  A  l°an  “to  curb”,  “to 
tame”.  An  instance  of  II,  1  as  Causative  to  1, 3  is  found  in  hArhfD 
“to  cause  to  mourn” ,  with  Arhfll  1  ‘to  mourn  for”.  Examples  of 
II,  1 ,  in  cases  where  none  of  the  three  Ground-Stems  remains  ex¬ 
tant,  are  afforded  by  ftC^fl*  “to  open”;  ftfl^Afl  “to  marry”  (nt£ö) ; 
hy>y?0  “to  inform”  (jnj);  ftfl>V**ft  “to  answer";  ft<£4'^  “to love”; 
ftd^A  “to  rest”.  Denominatives  also  are  formed  in  11,1 :  ft^ftA 


“to  put  forth  leaves”,  from  ‘feft'A ;  htM/l  “to  practise  divination  ’ 
(rtIA);  h- (10A  “  to  celebrate  a  feast”  (H*}A);  “to  rever¬ 

ence  God”,  from  h9°f\ h,  and  several  others. 

2.  causative  2.  The  Causative  of  the  Intensive  Stem.  This  form  occurs  much 

°f  the  ... 

Intensive  less  frequently,  it  is  true,  than  Stem  11,1,  but  still  [though  of  later 
formation]  it  is  sufficiently  well  represente  din  the  language.  Intensive 
Stems  which  seem  to  have  an  intransitive  meaning,  become  active  in 
the  Causative  form,  e.  g.  “to  beautify”;  h'Tlf  A  “to  streng¬ 

then”;  fai\d(D  “to  make  intelligent”,  “to  instruct”.  Others  which  are 
already  transitive,  become  doubly  transitive,  but  they  also  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  simpler  notions,  by  means  of  some  new  turn:  —  tuZ.&a0 
“to  order  the  completion  of”;  “to  cause  one  to  work  at 

something”,  “to  compel”;  fifaYl  “to  cause  to  judge”,  “to  appoint 
as  judge”;  KSWIrh  “to  order  one  to  pay  any  tax”,  “to  collect 
taxes  ”;  hrhAP  “  to  suggest”.  In  rare  cases,  Stem  11,2  reverts  in 
the  end  to  the  meaning  of  I,  2,  as  in  ^ao1/  “to  pollute”  and 
“to  cause  to  pollute”  and  “to  pollute”;  and  hod.?  “  to  make 
equal”;  //^AO  and  “to  set  out”,  “to  continue  a  journey”. 

Stem  II, 2  occurs  occasionally,  no  doubt,  along  with  Stem  II,  1, 
and  then,  as  a  rule,  it  bears  a  different  meaning,  like  hind  “to 
cause  one  to  carry  out’  hMd  “to  compel”;  h9°hd  “to  counsel”, 
ha°\\d  ‘  ‘to  test”:  but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  two  stems 
occur  together,  merely  in  consequence  of  a  certain  indecision  in 
the  usage  of  the  language.  Roots  of  the  type  (§71,  a) 

form  their  Causative  in  Stem  11,2,  e.  g.  “to  urge  to 

haste”;  l\WfytO  “to  satiate”  (G.  Ad., — inasmuch  as  means 

first  “to  be  insatiable”  and  then  “to  eat  much”,  and  so  on).  This 
Stem  also  may  be  denominative,  through  the  intervention  of  1,2, 
e.  g.  h- l!.d.n  “  to  administer  the  Communion”  from 

3.  causative  3.  The  Causative  of  the  Influencing  Stem.  This  Causative  is 

influencing  of  very  rare  occurrence,  as  the  Ground-Stem  itself  is  but  little 

stem.  used.  The  few  verbs  which  belong  to  it,  so  far  as  yet  known,  are : 
M4»A  “  to  condole  with  any  one  to  be  afflicted  , 

“to  bear  with  patience”) ;  “to  illumine  something  by  its 

own  light'  h"\Vd  “  to  foretell”;  and  as  a  denominative,  hVtb?. 
“to  unite  one  tiling  to  another”,  “to  add  (in  Arithmetic)”.  But 
h"l rti  “  to  destroy”,  h^^fll(2)  “to  cause  trouble  to  one”  (by  g  78), 


O  According  to  Trumpp,  p.  522, — to  be  accented  asannäya. 
(2)  According  to  Trumpp,  p.  522, — to  be  accented  asämäwa. 
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and  “to  worship  idols"  (derived  from  “an  idol”) 

belong  to  the  Causatives  of  Multiliteral  roots. 

§  80.  III.  B  eflexive-Passive  Stems. 

These  Stems  form  the  antithesis  to  the  Causative  Stems: 
they  convey  the  action  which  is  expressed  in  the  Ground-Stem, 
hack  upon  the  acting  Subject,  so  that  it  becomes  both  Subject 
and  Object  at  once.  But  just  as  in  the  Indo-European  languages 
the  Passive  was  developed  out  of  the  Beflexive,  so  in  Ethiopic  also 
(as  in  Aramaic  and  to  some  extent  in  Hebrew)  the  Beflexive  came 
in  process  of  time  to  serve  the  farther  purpose  of  a  Passive;  and 
this  use  so  completely  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  language, 
that  the  other  Semitic  Passive  form,  effected  by  means  of  internal 
Vowel-change,  almost  entirely  disappeared.  One  leading  cause  of 
this  phenomenon  certainly  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  short  u  or  o,  to 
which  the  inner  Passive  form  specially  clung,  gradually  disappeared 
from  the  language.  It  is  only  in  the  Noun  (Passive  Participle), — 
in  which  the  Passive  u  or  i  was  lengthened  into  long  ü  or  i, — that 
a  remnant  of  the  old  Passive  formation  has  been  retained.  And 
seeing  that  in  this  way  the  Beflexive  served  also  as  a  Passive,  there 
was  all  the  more  reason  in  consistency  to  form  such  a  Beflexive 
out  of  all  the  Ground-Stems.  Of  the  two  prefixes,  which  at  one 
time  served  to  form  the  Beflexive  in  Semitic,  viz. — in  (hin)  and  it 
(hit),  only  the  latter  has  continued  in  use  for  triliteral  roots,  while 
the  former  is  retained  merely  in  the  Stem  formation  of  Multiliteral 
roots.  But  farther,  the  prefix  it  (originally  no  doubt  a  pronominal 
element  of  reflexive  meaning)  has  already  been  smoothed  down  in 
Ethiopic  to  the  simpler  -j*  throughout  (just  as  in  Stems  V  and  VI 
in  Arabic). 

1.  The  Reflexive-Passive  of  the  Simple  Stem.  This  form, 
in  its  twofold  utterance,  and  'j'Oi’fl  ( cf .  infra  §  97), 

corresponds  to  the  Arabic  Stem  VIII  and  the  Aramaic  Ethpeel. 
The  greater  number  of  these  Stems  are  both  reflexive  and  passive, 
e-g.  'HlS'V  and  ■Hi.M  C)  “to  cover  one’s  self”  and  “to  be  covered"; 
but  many  occur  only  in  the  one  signification  or  the  other.  In  this 
matter  everything  depends  upon  the  usage  of  the  language  and 
upon  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  Simple  Stem.  Thus,  for 
instance,  i'hUA  (from  \}Vtl  “to  be  able”)  and  -fflTtV  (from  AhV 


III.  Re¬ 
flexive- 
Passive 
Stems : 


1.  R.-P. 
of  the 
Simple 
Stem 


(!)  According  to  Trumpp,  p.  523,— to  be  accented  takadna,  takadana. 
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“to  be  unable”)  can  only  have  a  passive  sense,  “to  be  possible” 
and  “to  be  impossible”.  But  when  the  reflexive  signification  has 
been  fully  formed,  the  backward  reference  is  not  always  so  direct 
and  immediate  by  any  means  as  it  is  in  ■j’A'nrt  “to  clothe  one’s 
self”,  “to  put  on”,  but  the  Reflexive  Stem  may  also  express  the 
‘doing  of  something  for  and  to  one’s  self,  as  in  “to  take 

anything  upon  one’s  shoulders”  (Judges  16,3);  “to  see 

that  something  be  put  in  one’s  own  hand”,  i.  e.  “to  take'’; 

“to  oppress  any  one  for  one’s  own  profit”,  i.  e.  “to  practise  usury”. 
The  Reflexive  may  farther  signify  the  exhibiting  one’s  self  in  this 
or  that  character,  e.  g .  •i-rhne  “to  assume  the  position  of  admini¬ 
strator  and  surety",  “to  take  care  of  anything”;  ■f,0&(D  “to  show 
one’s  self  to  be  a  transgressor”,  “to  transgress".  Often  several 
such  meanings  unite  in  the  same  word,  e.  g.  rthf/Di  and  'I'hW 
“to  keep  one’s  self  in  a  believing  attitude”,  i.  e.  “to  trust”;  “to 
entrust  (or  unbosom)  one’s  self  to  any  one”,  i.  e.  “to  confess" ; 
finally,  “to  become  a  believer”;  or  >j 'fflCfl  “to  take  anything  to 
one’s  self  by  way  of  inheritance",  but  also  “to  be  inherited". 
Several  of  these  Stems  approximate  to  the  Simple  Stem  in  signi¬ 
fication,  particularly  when  the  latter  has  an  intransitive  meaning, 
e.  g.  “to  fill  itself”,  “to  become  full”  h;  wfr0°£>(i\ 

“to  turn  one’s  self  back”  (“to  return”)  =  and 

“to  withdraw”.  But  in  many  cases  the  Simple  Stem  no  longer 
survives  by  the  side  of  the  Reflexive  Stem,  and  the  latter  serves, 
like  a  Deponent,  for  the  first,  particularly  with  words  which  express 
emotion,  e.  g.  ^9^00  “to  be  angry”;  “to  exult”.  Even 

from  the  examples  already  adduced  it  is  apparent  that  many 
Reflexive  conceptions  may  become  transitive  by  means  of  a  new 
turn;  so  too,  for  instance,  “to  be  on  one’s  guard”,  but  also 

“to  observe”;  “to  subject  one’s  self”,  i.  e.  “to  serve”; 

•l-AMi  “  to  submit  to  be  sent",  i.  e.  “to  perform  services  for  one”, 
“to  serve”. 

Since  the  Reflexive  fills  also  the  place  of  the  Passive,  Stem  III,  1 
may  farther  serve  as  Reflexive  and  Passive  to  Stem  II,  1.  Thus 
to  be  made  known”  is  the  Passive  of  hßZ'O;  1-A4V. 
“to  be  loved”,  of  M’-'IY. ;  l  'l\‘)"t.  “  to  he  recognised”,  of  hti  o°d; 
I- C  UD  “  to  open”  ( intrans .)  and  “to  be  opened”,  the  Passive  of 
hC’lfV-  Farther,  “to  arise”  is  the  Reflexive  of 

and  i-vn  means  both  “to  be  spoken”  (Vflfl)  and  “to  be  read" 
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(MIM).  More  rarely  Stem  III,  1  is  the  Passive  and  Reflexive 
of  Stem  I,  2,  e.  g.  in  p/,M£  “to  be  explained”,  from  “to 

explain”;  pimp't  “to  be  measured  ’,  together  with  III,  2, 

from  r/»niV  I?  2.  This  Stem  is  also  employed  as  a  Denominative, 
e.  g.  in  'f«A VP  “to  become  a  presbyter”,  from  A V.4»; 

“to  be  delivered  of  the  first  birth”,  i.  e,  “to  give  birth  for  the  first 
time",  from  HVf’C« 

§  81.  2.  The  Reflexive-Passive  of  the  Intensive  Stem.  This 
Stem  in  the  form  tafassama ,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 

Hithpael  and  to  the  Arabic  Stem  A",  and  is  likewise  of  very  common 
occurrence.  As  regards  meaning,  all  that  has  been  said  about  111,1 
holds  good  also  for  this  Stem.  Often  it  has  merely  a  reflexive 
meaning,  e.  g.  ■I'htw/.  “  to  show  one’s  self”;  pm*Yith  “to  praise 
one’s  self",  “to  boast”;  pjtfO  “to  harden”  ( intrans .);  pm>(n(D 
“to  cause  anything  to  be  handed  over  to  one’s  self",  i.  e.  “to  ac¬ 
cept".  Frequently  it  has  only  a  Passive  meaning,  like  “to 

be  measured*  to  be  numbered”  ;  pfhti?  “to  bethought”; 

but  often  it  has  both  meanings  together,  as  •y.t'"/.  “  to  mingle" 
(intrans.)  and  “to  be  mingled".  It  is  specially  in  use  with  verbs 
which  express  emotion:  'hA&toO  “to  hope”;  Pt.P’th  “  to  rejoice” ; 
p(Dt lA  “to  confide*’;  pOlu*  “to  exercise  patience”;  pp^ao  “to 
take  vengeance";  pm “to  wish",  “to  long  for*'.  Often  quite 
simple  conceptions  have  been  re-developed  out  of  it,  as  in  the  last- 
named  instances,  and  farther  in  phllll  “to  obey"  (“to  let  one's 
self  be  commanded”);  “to  learn  ”;  paW  “to  play”; 

PHI  A  “to  go  to  meet”;  and  sometimes  there  is  not  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  its  meaning  and  that  of  the  Ground-Stem,  as  in 
PivCfh  and  iPCih  “to  prosper”;  p^tlfh  and  Vftrh  “to  experience 
regret”;  0/AJ  and  POSS  “to  be  equal”.  By  simplifying  the  idea, 
it  may  even  take  a  transitive  sense,  as  in  several  of  the  cases 
mentioned.  In  conformity  with  its  origin  from  I,  2,  it  has  in  a 
very  special  manner  the  meaning, — ‘to  be  declared  something’,  ‘to 
give  one’s  self  out  as  this  or  that’,  e.  g.  in  'JvhAö)  “to  be  convicted 
of  falsehood’  “to  be  sanctified,  consecrated  or  declared 

holy”;  pO(D£  “to  show  one’s  self  blind  to"  (“to  connive  at  a 
matter”) ;  ■l  ays.  “  to  appear  as  a  faultfinder”;  pj{&p  “to  think 
one’s  self  righteous”;  so  too  I'Ofl?  “  to  magnify  one’s  self"  (although 


2.  K.-P. 
of  the 
Intensive 
Stem. 


(*)  According  to  Trumpp,  p.  523,— to  be  accented  tasaffäwa. 


MU’  1,2  is  not  in  use).  When  this  Stem  is  developed  alongside 
of  III,  1,  the  two  stems,  as  a  rule,  have  different  significations, 
e.  g.  1  'lth£  “  to  remember"  'I'll'fl/  “  to  be  mentioned  'Y&ov'i 
“to  become  obscure’  iv.r'i  “to  be  covered’  Mil/.  “  to  conduct 
a  trade  or  business”,  ’Yl'(l£  “to  happen”.  More  rarely  the  usage 
fluctuates  between  the  two  Stems,  both  having  the  same  signification, 
e.  y.  in  and  *Yin>ai '/  (v.  supra  and  §  97,2).  For  several 

of  these  Stems  the  Simple  Stems  no  longer  exist,  as  for  A « 
'YOW  *Y(D}?,  'Y(Dh A,  'YOl A,  r YOV This  Stem  is 

also  denominative  in  cases  by  no  means  rare,  as  in  ■p'/flt'  “to  act 
as  prophet”,  i.  e.  “to  foretell”;  “to  seek  one’s  self  a  well”, 

c 

i.  e.  “to  encamp”;  rY(fl¥£  “to  observe  the  flight  of  birds’  ’  (»*!«); 
l  eoR  -  l  y  vy. u  to  become  a  Jew”,  and  several  others  f1). 

3.  Keflexive  §  82.  3.  The  Reflexive  of  the  Influencing  Stem.  This  Stem, 
influencing  with  the  form  'H)  J.A  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  Stem  VI.  It 
stem:-  may  aiS07  jj-  js  true,  have  a  purely  Passive  meaning,  in  those  verbs 

Stem  of 

Reciprocity,  namely  whose  only  Ground-Stem  in  use  is  1,3,  like  'pnArh  “to 
be  saved”;  ’YlI(Y?  “to  be  tormented”;  or  it  may  have  a  purely 
Reflexive  meaning,  as  in  '/‘Aft?  (from  AJW  “  to  shave  one’s  self”; 
’Yt\’Y6*  “to  take  a  share  in  a  thing”;  but  these  cases  are  only  of 
rare  occurrence  (2).  Almost  always  the  meaning  proper  to  the 
Ground-Stem  inclines  to  appear  in  III,  3,  viz.,  ‘bringing  influence 
to  bear  upon  another  by  means  of  the  action  expressed  in  the 
verb’.  It  signifies  either, — ‘to  set  forth  the  Subject  as  influencing 
others’,  —  or,  if  the  action  is  attributed  to  more  than  one,  —  ‘to 
influence  one  another  reciprocally’.  It  has  thus  in  part  come 
directly  into  the  place  of  the  gradually  disappearing  Stem  I,  3, 
and  in  part  it  serves  to  denote  reciprocal  action  {Reciprocity)  (3). 
It  is  in  very  frequent  use  in  both  references,  and  may  be  derived 


(:)  The  following  Stems  have  made  their  way  into  Ethiopic  writings 
from  the  Amharic  (v.  Isenberg,  1  Grammar',  p.  54,  No,  XIV):—  -Yo 
“to  turn  hither  and  thither”;  '/*f7i>AArt  “to  run  hither  and  thither” ; 

“to  mingle  with”;  •YfP flflA  “to  be  hospitable”. 

(2)  Cases  like  WY° 7rtV  “to  be  laid  waste”  (§  78);  -/•<* 7^?  “  to  act  the 
soothsayer”,  from  do  not  belong  to  this  class,  as  these  Stems  come 

from  Multiliteral  roots :  —  v.  infra  §  86. 

(:i)  Frequently  however,  when  several  individuals  are  spoken  of,  phrases 
like  nnp.V'fcl f  <"»•,  or  iuhf}.  S  !  J|Ah-,  are  expressly  added. 
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from  all  the  Ground-Stems,  or  even  from  derived  Stems.  This 
Stem  is  specially  employed  to  express  the  ideas  of  ‘contending, 
lighting,  quarrelling,  censuring,  disputing  (at  law)’  and  such  like,  as 
'I'&'t'h  in  the  Plural,  “to  fight  with  each  other”,  or  in  the  Singular, 
“to  fight  with  one”,  taking  an  Accusative,  in  which  case  it  is  presup¬ 
posed  that  the  person  who  is  fought  with  displays  a  counter-activ¬ 
ity;  'PHhiV  -tV'flh,  'M-'Thrh, 

It  is  also  used  to  convey 
the  ideas  of  ‘separating,  dividing,  binding,  collecting,  cohering' ;  and 
some  of  these  verbs  may  also  be  used  both  in  the  Singular  and 
in  the  Plural,  e.  g.  f)  “to  separate  ( intrans .)  from  one 

another";  «p/l*  f \h  “to  assemble  themselves  together”;  -pA/Pf*  “to 
cohere  “to  light  upon  one  another”,  i.  e.  1.  “to  meet  one 

another”,  2.  “to  be  together".  In  the  very  same  way  Stem  III,  3 
is  derived  from  many  other  conceptions,  in  this  sense  of  reciprocal 
action,  like  f°0  “to  understand  (‘hear’)  one  another" ;  •\'a*lX\£ 
“to  advise  together’  to  resemble  one  another”; 

and  'I’HfiA  “to  parley  together”;  “to  help  one  another". 

Accordingly  it  may  quite  as  readily  be  formed  from  intransitive 
as  from  transitive  ideas,  since  even  intransitive  actions  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  more  than  one  individual  in  their  relations  to  one 
another,  e.  g.  “to  fall  away  from  one  another"; 

“to  fiock  together”;  “to  sport  with  one  another";  'POU'Ti 

“to  multiply  together”;  *p< “to  rush  upon  one”: — just  as,  vice 
versa,  if  it  is  derived  from  transitive  verbs,  it  is  in  no  wise  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  Subjects  of  the  verb  should  at  the  same  time  lie  its 
objects,  but  the  Stem  may  assume  an  object  for  itself,  e.  g.  'pJ]<£.A 
not  “to  divide  themselves”,  but  “to  share  something  among  them¬ 
selves”,  ■p**/{Vn  not  “to  sell  themselves”,  but  “to  sell  among  them¬ 
selves",  “to  exercise  trade”,  “to  purchase  something  from  one”; 

to  contend  together  over  plunder”  or  “to  plunder  together". 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  have  a  reflexive  sense,  for  instance,  in 
'P<*'7<*.  “to  disengage  one’s  self",  (while  lias  a  passive 

meaning).  In  several  cases,  however,  the  idea  of  reciprocity  retires 
quite  into  the  background,  and  then  the  Stem  seems  to  revert  to 
the  meaning  of  III,  1  or  2 ;  but  in  these  cases  also  some  reference, — 
at  least  of  a  tacit  order, — to  other  persons  is  included,  e.g.  rY^10 A 


(*)  According  to  Trcjmpp,  p.  523,— to  be  accented  tafälata. 
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IV.  Causa- 
tive-Ro- 
flexive 
Stems 


“to  show  one’s  self  propitious”,  “to  lie  gracious”  to  others;  »f'AA 
«f»  “to  mock"  at  others;  •l-'Wi'.'  “to  adorn  one’s  self"  for  others. 
Or  the  reciprocity  which  is  expressed  is  not  absolutely  bound  to 
refer  to  the  Subject  of  the  action  and  some  other  one,  but  may 
concern  nearer  or  more  remote  objects,  e.  g.  “to  tell  off 

after  one  another",  “to  muster”;  *1*6*10  “to  kick  with  both  feet". 

This  stem  too  is  now  and  then  denominative,  e.  <j.  in  *l*a/0OJ 
“to  cast  lots”  (with  different  rods);  ’Yp'tp  “to  attack  each  other 
with  the  horns”;  *t*pO)£  “to  dwell  together  in  a  neighbourly  way”. 

About  the  time  that  the  language  was  dying  out,  people  be¬ 
gan  to  make  this  Stem  revert  to  III,  1  or  2  (thus  frequently 
instead  of  'f0<,?rfiA  “to  conspire”,  “to  enter  into  a  confederacy”; 
Itlfati  to  fight”,  for  &c.), — a  phenomenon  which,  for  the 

most  part,  occurs  only  with  roots  having  the  first  or  the  middle 
radical  an  aspirate,  and  therefore  is  to  be  explained  not  according 
to  the  analogy  of  the  VIIIth  Arabic  Stem,  which  here  and  there 
also  has  the  meaning  of  Stem  VI,  but  according  to  §  48.  In  such 
roots  also  the  converse  may  be  met  with,  III, 3  being  written  for 
III,  1,  e.  g.  for  lO'I’fl : — Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 

being  deceived  thereby. 

§  83.  IV.  Causative-Reflexive  Stems. 

From  the  Reflexive  Stems  Causative  Stems  are  again  derived, 
and  this  new  formation  is  an  embellishement  peculiar  to  Ethiopic, 
to  which  Arabic  alone,  in  its  Stem  X,  presents  an  analogy.  Ethio¬ 
pic  is,  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  Causative  Stems  II, 
richer  and  more  thorough-going  than  Arabic,  inasmuch  as  it  derives 
new  Causatives  from  all  the  three  Reflexive  Stems  together.  This 
richer  evolution  of  IV,  1,  2,  &  3  brought  about  the  disappearance  of 
several  of  the  simpler  Stems  in  the  case  of  many  roots,  because 
the  defining  of  the  conception  effected  by  them  appeared  to  be  given 
still  more  appropriately  by  means  of  the  form  IV.  The  formative 
device  for  these  Stems  is  the  syllable  fatl,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
I*  of  the  Reflexive.  True,  it  is  open  to  conjecture,  that  the  pre¬ 
fix  fat I'Jv  characteristic  of  these  Stems  of  Class  IV,  should  not  be 
analysed  into  fa tl  and  f,  but  into  fa:l'  and  A?  Ji'Thrt  having  been 

turned  into  mi-  (XmjI)  ,  in  old  Semitic  fashion.  But,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  such  a  transposition  of  letters  is  not  Ethiopic  (§  57), 
the  meaning  of  Stems  belonging  to  Class  IV  tells  against  this  ex- 
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planation,  for  nearly  all  of  them  are  Causatives  of  the  Reflexive,  not 
Reflexives  of  the  Causative.  That  as  was  at  one  time  actually 
employed  in  forming  Causatives  is  seen  partly  in  Ethiopic  itself 
even  yet,  from  the  forms  and  (§  73  ad  init .), 

and  partly  from  the  Amharic,  in  which  foft  still  forms  simple  Causa- 
tivesf1).  And  ft  ft  thus  appears  to  be  the  original  form  for  later  ft. 

o 

exactly  as  nn,  is  the  original  form  for  f,  ^  (2).  The  new  Causa¬ 
tive,  to  be  sure,  is  formed  as  has  been  said  from  all  the  three  Re¬ 
flexive  Stems,  but  still  the  form  IV,  3  is  by  far  the  most  common, 
manifestly  because  the  Stems  III,  1  and  2  modify  the  root-idea  fre¬ 
quently  in  a  less  special  manner  than  III,  3  does.  Accordingly 
the  Causative,  which  is  formed  from  III,  1  and  2,  may  be  more 
easily  replaced  by  the  simple  Causative,  than  the  Causative,  which 
is  formed  from  III,  3.  As  regards  signification,  all  three  Stems 
express  the  bringing  about  of  the  appearance,  or  the  occurrence, 
of  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  Reflexive, — or  they  directly  express 
the  practising  of  what  the  Reflexive  describes.  A  Reflexive  must 
then  be  always  presupposed,  although  in  the  ordinary  speech  such 
Reflexive  has  in  many  cases  ceased  to  exist.  Occasionally  too  the 
three  Stems  pass  over,  the  one  to  the  other: — in  particular  IV,  1 
may  be  formed  from  III,  2,  in  place  of,  or  alongside  of  IV,  2,  as, 
for  instance ,  hM'd.n’th  IV,  2  and  hh1'Q/*’th  IV,  1  from 

■Y6.rA\  HI,  2. 


C)  IsenberG;  ‘Gramm.’  pp.  53  &  54,  St.  8&9;  [Guide,  1  Gramm. \  p.  21 ; 
‘ Zeit  sehr .  für  Assyr1  VIII  p.  286  sqq.].  Also  the  Saho  has  ös  placed  after  the 
root  to  form  Causatives,  lJourn.  Asiat .’  1843,  Tome  2,  p.  116. 

(2)  Trumpp,  p.  523,  N.  2  agrees  with  the  above  view.  On  the  other  hand 
the  explanation  of  hM'  as  being  derived  from  and  ft  is  maintained  by 
Osiander,  ZDMG  XIX,  p.  240  sqq.;  XX,  p.  206;  Wright,  lAr.  Gr. 35 ,  p.  46, 
§  65,  rem.  \cf.  ‘ Lectures  on  the  Compar.  Gr.1 ,  p.  214  sg.];  König,  p.  79  sqq.: 
and  Nöldeke,  who,  in  a  private  communication  of  the  10th  Feb.  1887,  observes 


i  ^  ^  0  k  . 

that  even  the  Arabic  JouUwJ  is  used  quite  preponderating^  in  a  trails- 


itive  sense.  [In  many  cases  it  is  directly  Causative;  e.  g . 


V 


o  '  a 

is  often 


quite  synonymous  with  ^.j,  although  the  former  originally  contained  a 

kJ 

subtle  side-meaning.  At  the  most  there  might  be  a  question  whether  in 
h  tH-Ittd  the  causal  \\  did  not  come  in  besides  before  the  is.  But  this  a 
was  no  doubt  called  forth  through  the  analogy  of  the  other  verbal  classes. — 
Nöldeke.] 
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Causative- 
Reflexive 
Stems  1,&2. 


1.  Causative- Reflexive  Stems  1 ,  and  2.  In  these  Stems  the 
Causative  signification  is  for  the  most  part  brought  out  very  clearly 
and  decisively:  hil'fr'l’fth  1.  “to  take  (by  force  of  arms)"  —  “to 
cause  that  a  city  f’l'flji  surrender  itself”;  htl'tiithR  1«  “to  in¬ 
duce  one  to  fall  away  from  the  faith";  “to  accustom 

one  to  serve  ”  hft-I-n/.h  1.  1  to  make  a  bending  of  the 

knees”,  not  very  different  from  htl'l'fld+W  2.  “to  cause  one 

to  cherish  hope”  (hfi<L(D  “to  give  one  to  hope”) ;  hh't^fhi*9  1.  “to 
cause  to  withdraw”.  And  it  is  merely  in  appearance  that  occasion¬ 
ally  they  have  an  intransitive  and  reflexive  look,  e.  g.  in  htl'l9 
CMC)  l.  “  to  cause  to  appear”,  i.  e.  “to  reveal  one’s  self",  “to  let 
one’s  self  be  seen”,  “to  appear”;  foAi’ClHl  1.  “to  make  one’s  self 
cling  to  something”,  i.  e.  “to  busy  one’s  self  eagerly  therewith”; 
htl-frOliv  2.  “  to  exercise  patience”,  not  very  different  from  uO*liP 
“to  be  patient"  (‘to  allow  to  happen  to  one’s  self’).  These  Causa¬ 
tive-Reflexive  Stems  are  also  much  used  to  express  lasting  senti¬ 
ments  and  mental  dispositions^):  htl't990fh£  1.  “to  be  prone  to 
pity  ;  hti'S'fflhti  2.  “  to  be  trustful”,  and  many  others.  And  since 
in  this  way  the  Causative  of  Reflexives  frequently  expresses  merely 
the  practising  of  that  which  the  Reflexive  speaks  of,  the  Participle 
of  Stems  IV,  1  and  2  may  replace  directly  the  participle  which  is 
wanting  in  Stems  III,  1  and  2  (§  114).  Among  the  more  common 
significations  of  these  Stems  the  two  following  deserve  to  be  speci¬ 
ally  noticed:  (a) — to  hold,  or  pronounce  as  something,  e.  g. 

M  l.  “to  deem  too  trifling  for  one’s  self”,  or  generally,  “to  deem 
trifling  hti'l'IlfiO  l.  “  to  pronounce  blessed”;  Jifll'KOR  2.  “to 
despise  one  as  a  fool";  hfr]'’*!?  ft  2.  “to  regard  as  preferable”,  “to 
prefer":  (b) —  to  endeavour  to  obtain  something  for  one's  self  or  for 
others,  e.  g.  1.  “to  implore  pity”,  “to  intercede”  (for 

another  meaning  of  this  word  v.  supra)',  htl't*tld¥  1.  “to  entreat 
pardon”;  ht \'t'(]0>*rh  1.  “to  crave  permission”;  1.  “to 

want  to  enrich  one’s  self”;  htlrlm&hi/D  1.  “to  beg  for  a  morsel”. 
But  in  other  respects  also  the  Stems  of  this  form  are  distinguished 
strongly  enough  from  the  simple  Active  Stems,  e,  g.  d.ft 


C)  Whatjustification  there  may  be  for  theforms 
which  are  sometimes  met  with  in  MSS.,  but  which  are  purposely  omitted  in 
my  Lexicon , — still  awaits  investigation. 

(2)  V.  on  this  point  the  instructive  passage  1  Cor.  13,3 — 7. 
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1.  “to  inliale’ '  and  “to  smell”  (but  also  “to  cause  to  breathe  again”, 
“to  revive”,  like  hlni.fl) ;  1.  “to  discover”  C*iww  “to 

seek'  ’);  hfllrtllrt  1.  “to  alarm”  (hö(\fl  “to  weaken  ).  Occasion¬ 
ally  all  the  other  Stems  are  lost,  e.  g.  of  htl’I'hlUl  “to  make 
water”. 

§  84.  2.  Causative-Reflexive  Stem  3.  Stem  IV,  3  forms 

Causatives,  generally  from  the  Stem  of  Reciprocity  III,  3,  whether 
the  latter  be  still  retained  in  the  language  or  not,  e.  g.  hil'l%9£d 
“to  breed  mutual  enmity”,  “to  make  certain  persons  enemies  of 
one  another”;  htli'^'flh  “to  collect  together”;  h “to 
glue  together  hh-t-ntf  “  to  relieve  one”,  and  “to  do  something, 
in  turn  with  others”;  “to  cause  to  follow  each  other 

in  succession’  hh  i  n  u-’i  “  to  cause  anything  to  multiply  from  it¬ 
self”;  htl'l9iP “to  render  capable  of  propagation”  (so  far  as 
more  than  one  are  concerned  in  it);  “1°  make  (the 

hands)  pass  over  each  other”,  “to  cross  (the  hands)”.  It  often 
conveys  merely  a  tacit  reference  to  others,  e.  g.  hM'°100  “to  bear 
a  grudge”  (towards  others);  “to  be  forgiving”  (to  others); 

“to  expose  to  contempt”  (from  others),  (Dti  “to  find 

or  to  make  anything  pleasant"  (for  others  and  so  too  for  one’s  self); 
hAt^llfl  “to  give  in  restitution”;  htl'l'fi’hd  “to  preserve  to  the 
last”  (where  the  comparison  lies  with  some  other).  Farther,  just 
as  Stem  III,  3  (by  §  82)  expresses  also  the  qualifications  “in  their 
order”,  “gradually”,  “the  whole  in  its  several  parts”,  and  such  like, 
so  the  Causative-Reflexive  Stem  IV,  3  is  particularly  often  employed 
to  denote  the  ‘doing  of  a  thing  by  a  series  of  efforts’,  the  ‘bringing 
something  gradually  into  being’,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  ‘restoring, 
adjusting'  &c.  This  qualification,  however,  of  the  idea  is  brought 
about  merely  by  the  two  prefixes  htl  and  *j J *  operating  together; 
and  the  Reflexive  Stem  III,  3  hardly  ever  appears  when  Stems  IV,  3 
of  such  a  kind  exist,  or  only  appears  with  a  different  signification. 
Examples:  htl'tWöh  “to  spend  (more  and  more)”; 

“to  bring  back  to  life";  J»A,I,U/^  “to  restore”;  htl't&’tO  “to 
improve”,  “to  reform”;  htl'l'^/^h  “to  re-establish”  (on  the  other 
hand  “to  rise  against  another”);  htl” “to  prepare”; 

Jtft’K'ffrh  “  to  purify  (in  process  of  time);  “to  warm”; 

JiAtifll)  “to  quicken”;  htl’t‘99t*h  “to  discover  by  hearkening”, 
“to  listen  for  some  time”.  Thus  Stem  IV,  3,  as  compared  with  IV,  1 
and  2,  has  several  significations  peculiar  to  itself,  while  on  the  other 


Causative- 
Reflexiye 
Stem  3. 
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hand  it  never  conveys,  or  only  seldom  (*),  the  two  senses  of  “holding 
as  being  this  or  that”,  and  “endeavouring  to  obtain  something” 
(§  83) ;  but  no  doubt  it  is  employed,  just  like  the  other  two  Stems, 
to  express  permanent  sentiments  and  dispositions,  particularly  when 
these  involve  some  reference  to  others  (v.  1  Cor.  13,4  sqq.).  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  the  forms  IV,  1  or  2  and  IV,  3  are  both  in  use, 
the  meanings  are  generally  distinct  from  one  another,  e.  g.  in  hti 
ftnd  (v.  supra );  hM'I’fth  and  hM'P'dh  0- 

supra) ;  ht\'YlYlh  “to  be  envious”,  so  yet  the  latter 

has  also  the  meaning,  “to  provoke  to  mutual  jealousy”.  There 
is  however  scarcely  any  difference  between  fatl’YtyftrJ0  and  jitl'Y 
both  meaning  “to  divine  from  omens”.  htlwY*iT‘0  “to 
remove  the  marrow”  is  derived  from  a  noun  (h’il'-b  “marrow”), 
without  the  intervention  of  Stem  III,  3. 

The  twelve  Stems  which  have  just  been  described  may  be 
derived  immediately  from  triliteral  roots,  or  they  may  be  denomina¬ 
tive.  But  nothing  like  the  full  number  of  twelve  Stems  are  to  be 
found  actually  derived  from  any  one  root.  Even  in  other  languages 
such  a  case  does  not  occur;  and  Ethiopic  in  particular,  through  its 
tendency  to  economise  its  resources,  was  in  the  practice  of  evolving 
only  one  or  two  of  the  most  necessary  Stems  from  any  one  root, 
while  it  allowed  others,  which  might  once  have  existed,  to  fall  away. 
The  most  fully  developed  Verb  in  this  respect,  *M!^(2),  has  only 
six  Stems  in  ordinary  use.  As  for  other  verbs,  the  more  fully 
developed  roots  have  formed  one  Stem  each  in  the  classes  I,  II, 
III  and  IV,  and  in  addition  III,  3  as  a  Reciprocity-Stem.  The 
most  of  them  have  generated  only  one  Active  Stem,  one  Reflexive- 
Passive,  and  perhaps  also  III,  3  or  one  Stem  of  Class  IV.  It 
farther  results  from  the  survey  which  we  have  been  engaged  in, 
that  roots,  which  are  in  use  in  one  of  the  three  Ground-Stems, 
may  easily  pass  over  to  a  different  Ground-Stem  under  II,  III, 
and  IV,  e.  g.  from  1  to  2,  or  from  2  to  1;  but  when  Stem  2  has 
established  itself  from  any  root,  it  is  generally  continued  through 
the  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV. 


(a)  For  instance  in  properly  “to  pollute”,  then  “to  esteem 

unclean.” 

(2)  Which  Ludolf  chose  for  his  Paradigm  on  that  very  ground. 
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2.  STEM-FORMATION  OF  MULTILITERAL  ROOTS. 

§  85.  How  Quadriliteral  and  Multiliteral  roots  generally  scheme 
originate,  lias  been  pointed  out  in  §§  71  —  73,  77,  and  78.  These  ste°^8 
sections  show  also  that  roots  of  five  letters  are,  generally  speaking, 
of  rare  occurrence,  while  those  of  six  letters  are  met  with  only  in 
isolated  cases.  The  four  classes  of  Stems  (I — IV),  which  are 
employed  in  the  development  of  triliteral  roots,  repeat  themselves 
in  the  Stem-formation  of  Multiliterals ;  but  the  Intensive  Stem  2 
falls  away  completely,  and  the  Influencing  Stem  3  also  disappears 
in  Classes  I  and  II  at  least.  In  certain  roots,  however,  a  Reflexive 
Stem, — formed  by  the  prefix  J|*|,  and  which  the  triliterals  have 
lost — ,  has  been  retained.  The  Scheme  of  Stems  most  in  use  for 
Multiliteral  roots  is  accordingly  as  follows:  — 

Ground-Stem  I.  Causative  Stem  II.  Reflexive  Stems  III. 

£770  Ja£770  1 

3.  'I'AVrtA 

Causative-Reflexive  Stems  IV.  Second  Reflexive  Stem  V. 

1.  hh'l'AVi A  JiTI-JM-ft 

3.  hM'föhw 

A  few  other  rarer  forms  might  be  added,  but  it  seems  un¬ 
necessary  to  enumerate  them  in  the  Scheme. 

I.  Of  Multiliteral  roots  it  is  only  the  Quadriliteral  which  oc-  i.  Ground- 
cur  in  the  Ground- Stem  C) ;  and  the  second  letter  in  the  ground- 
form  is  always  without  the  vowel,  e.  g.  &'}*}()•  The  place  of  the 
second  letter  is  often  taken  by  a  long  vowel,  as  in  <*7^,  &,7V< 

*tuh>  There  is  no  distinction  here  between  transitive  and  in¬ 
transitive  pronunciation.  In  meaning,  the  greatest  variety  prevails, 
corresponding  to  the  variety  in  the  genesis  of  these  roots.  With 
reference  to  the  last  point  the  following  differences  may  be  ob¬ 
served:  “to  bruise”, — where  the  whole  root  is  repeated; 

rh'*‘N>  “  to  be  anxious”, — where  there  is  repetition  of  the  third 
radical;  th'HUi  “to  put  forth  berries”,  “to  wallow  in  the 

mire”,  *1(1)0)  “to  take  prisoner”, — with  insertion  of  a  soft  letter 
after  the  first  radical;  “to  loiter”,  (DCtl(D  “to  become  a 

lad”, — with  a  weak  letter  annexed;  me  “  to  be  perplexed”, 


O  Only  or  “  to  wither”  seems  to  form  an  excep¬ 
tion,— from  the  Quadriliteral  the  fourth  radical  being  repeated. 

11 
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0W.  “  to  play  the  harp”,  'frtlfh  “to  mix”, — a  formative  letter 
being  prefixed;  “to  carry  off  as  booty”,  fh'ttd't*  “to  make 

smooth,  to  polish",  rhC'f’</D  “to  be  in  misery”, — as  derivatives 
from  Nominal  Stems  increased  externally;  “to  become  a 

monk”, — as  an  example  of  a  foreign  word.  This  diverse  origin 
makes  no  difference  in  the  formation,  for  which  only  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  weak  letters  in  these  roots  has  any  significance;  cf.  §99 sq. 
ii. Causative  II.  The  Causative  is  formed,  as  a  rule,  by  prefixing  J%,  just 
as  with  the  triliteral  root.  It  turns  intransitive  conceptions  into 
transitive,  and  transitive  into  double-transitive,  e.  g.  *7i»CAA  “to 
grope  \  txtwCfift  “  to  cause  to  grope";  “to  soften  or 

soothe" ;  Kfl>A0>A  and  h(D<\(Dti  “to  perturb” ;  hWjty'Vh  and 
haih'Yh  “  to  dispose  in  order”.  It  farther  occasionally  predicates 
finer  distinctions,  as  to  be  fragrant  or  to  exhale”  in  the 

sense  of  ‘spreading  an  odour’,  K&VflJ  “to  smell"  in  the  sense  of 
‘inhaling  an  odour’.  The  majority,  however,  of  the  Causative 
Stems  which  occur,  are  derived  from  some  Nominal  Stem  (ex¬ 
ternally  increased),  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  ‘causing, 
doing,  or  carrying  on’  that  which  the  Noun  speaks  of  &c.,  like 
hwlu M«  «  to  lay  a  foundation  tor  ,  “to  establish  ;  ’"to 

hand  over  to  be  protected  by  any  one”,  “to  entrust”;  t\W{\(\Yi 
“to  give  full  power  to”;  hft'ifl’l'  “to  keep  the  Sabbath";  JiAjAP 
“to  spend  the  night”;  htfv'ifHD  “to  lead  into  temptation”; 

“to  worship  idols”.  Quinqueliteral  roots  also  occur  in  this  stem, 
especially  those  which  originate  in  the  repetition  of  the  last  two 
radicals  (§§  71,  77):  “to  seek  by  feeling  for”  (‘to  wish 

to  discover  by  feeling*) ;  ^iJP/A^A4!’  “to  shake  ;  ftCA/hArh  and 
frCArhArii  (‘to  render  turbid’)  “to  convict  of  a  crime”;  hf h^A^A 
“to  grow  green*  and  to  become  reddish” 

(properly, — ‘to  acquire  that  colour’,  and  accordingly  Causative); 
also  JtfflHlflin  “to  drip”,  and  “to  pour  out  in 

drops  ;  MACA^  “  to  revile  repeatedly”;  also  a  few  which  only 
repeat  the  last  radical,  but,  because  they  are  denominative,  have 
a  long  vowel  following  the  second  radical:  JiA'^AA  “to  whisper 
gently”;  hfa^AA  “  to  address  any  one  harshly”,  “to  reproach”. 

As  relics  of  an  obsolete  Causative  formation  by  means  of  the 


O  By  origin  at  least,  these  two  belong  to  this  Class.  As  regards  their 
conjugation,  they  may  quite  as  well  be  referred  to  Stem  V. 
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prefix  hfl  (§§  79,  83),  htl&6d  “to  feel  horror  ’,  “to  abhor”,  and 
hit?  HH  “to  become  cramped  or  benumbed”^)  are  still  preserved. 

On  the  o-sound  of  these  words  cf.  §  78.  “to  howl"  has 

only  an  external  resemblance  to  these  forms,  provided  the  deriva¬ 
tion  conjectured  in  §  77  is  correct,  and  the  word  not  rather  founded 
on  a  root 

§  86.  III.  Multiliteral  roots,  like  the  Triliteral,  form  their  in. Passive- 
Passive-Reflexive  Stems  by  prefixing  p.  In  meaning  some  are 
passive,  some  reflexive,  some  both  passive  and  reflexive;  and  the 
reference  back  to  the  Subject  of  the  verb  is  sometimes  direct  and 
immediate,  sometimes  indirect,  just  as  with  the  Reflexives  described 
in  §  80: — “to  be  corrupted”,  “to  be  laid  waste”;  'Y'J^'Yh 
“to  be  utterly  destroyed";  ff’frh  “to  cover  or  veil  one’s  self”, 
and  Passive;  to  nourish  one’s  self  with  anything”,  and 

“to  eat”,  with  Accusative  ;  “to  ransom  one’s  self”,  and 

“to  ransom  for  one’s  self",  and  “to  be  ransomed”;  wY&9nU?  “to 
exhibit  a  dry  appearance",  i.  e.  “to  put  on  a  sour  look";  *Y£p\ 

“to  be  appeased”;  and  '1-mhTh  “  to  be  arranged”. 

This  Stem  occurs  often,  as  it  serves  at  the  same  time  for  a  Passive 
form  of  Quadriliteral  roots  of  Active  signification.  But  it  is  often 
enough  derived  also  (like  the  Causative)  immediately  from  Nominal 
Stems,  e.  g.  'Y^^hh  “to  become  a  prince”;  “to  lean 

upon  a  staff",  and  in  general  terms  “to  lean  upon”;  'YhCffl?  “to 
become  brutal”,  “to  be  brutalised”;  'Yaop’tf'O  “to  chew  the  cud”; 
'I-AArtA  ‘  ‘to  philosophize”.  AVorthy  of  notice  is  the  word  •YiiiflZ 
“to  become  like  an  eagle”,  because  it  is  derived  from  a  plural 
Mh&Y  OhC  “  eagle"),  so  that  in  form  it  resembles  the  verb 
■I'htM  “to  be  brutalised”  (from  Also  noteworthy  is  the 

word  •MArt  “  to  become  a  Metropolitan”,  because  it  has  retained 
the  two  long  ä’s  from  its  Stem-word  TrocTTTTOcg,  so  that  it  must 
rank  as  a  Quinqueliteral  verb.  No  other  Quinqueliterals  are  as  yet 
known.  A  Sexliteral  word  appears  also  in  this  Stem:  'Yh’J'Y A'f'A 
“to  be  impatient  and  unwilling”,  formed  according  to  §  77  from 
the  Quadriliteral  root  (§  72)  still  in  use. 

The  Reciprocal  Stem  is  formed  from  some  at  least  of  the 
Multiliteral  roots.  The  long  ci,  which  is  introduced  after  the  first 

(x)  [Probably,  however,  this  is  a  shortened  form  of  fahl*,  just  as 
in  the  Amharic  Verbs  of  the  form  htl  . — Nöldeke.] 


11* 
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radical  in  that  formation  in  Triliteral  roots,  is  consistently  es¬ 
tablished  only  after  the  second  radical  in  Quadriliteral  roots, 
since  the  first  and  second  radicals  in  such  roots  are  always  more 
closely  associated  than  the  others,  and  together  correspond  to  the 
first  letter  of  Triliteral  roots: —  •/•flVKeo  ‘  ‘to  contend  enviously 
with  another  about  anything”;  -pA^AA  “to  be  linked  together” ; 
•J'rtSTtffl  “  to  be  in  harmony  with  one  another”;  ’j'Ah't'P  “to 
conspire  together”;  “to  he  at  variance  with  one’s  own 

mind”,  (“to  he  perturbed  in  mind”);  “to  go  to  work 

with  accurate  scrutiny”;  'pH.pVfl)  “to  announce  to  one  another” 
OLiffl);  ’tfthKh  “  to  worship”;  *\'Oa “to  engage  too  eagerly 
in” ;  “to  loiter”  ( 1 ).  In  Quinqueliteral  roots  the  long  ä  is 

introduced  only  after  the  third  radical,  that  the  most  important 
syllable  might  not  be  too  near  the  beginning:  •pA'WAA  “to  whis¬ 
per  gently  to  one  another”. 

IV.  The  Causative-Reflexive  Stem  from  these  roots  occurs 
very  rarely  indeed.  Since  the  roots,  which  are  already  long  enough 
in  themselves  must  in  this  case  he  still  farther  lengthened  by  two 
additional  syllables,  such  a  Stem  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  As 
yet  I  know  of  only  four  examples  of  IV,  1 :  J'iA'PATJ'iA  “to  grant 
discharge  or  leave  of  absence”  (»I’A^ftA  “to  take  discharge  or 
leave  ‘to  render  wild’  htll'mhTh  “  to  arrange”; 

‘to  explain  exactly”, — and  the  very  same  number 
of  examples  of  IV,  3:  —  htl'l'fttihß)  “to  render  in  accord”; 
htl-t'WM  (Gr.  Ad.)  “to  think  one  had  come  too  late  for  a 
thing” ;  ftft'pfflAfDA  “to  perplex”  ;  “to  rouse  to  zeal”. 

§  87.  V.  Besides  these  Stems  which  are  formed  both  from 
Triliteral  and  Multiliteral  roots,  another  Stem  originally  Reflexive 
makes  its  appearance,  formed  by  prefixing  In  this  there  may 


be  easily  recognised  the  Hebrew  __in(2)  and  the  Arabic  _i>|  St.  VII, 

:  *  ^ 

employed  in  the  formation  of  Reflexives  and  Passives,  and  originally 

of  a  somewhat  weaker  meaning  than  and  _  j|.  The  a-pronun- 

*  / 

ciation  is  quite  as  peculiar  to  Ethiopia  as  the  like  pronunciation 
of  (§  83).  In  Nouns  which  are  derived  from  this  Stem,  this 


0)  belongs  to  Stem  III,  U  'MlflAP,  which  Ludolf,  lLex: 

col.  42,  adduces,  is  to  be  explained  by  §  48. 

(2)  Cf.  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr .’  §  123,  a. 


§  87.  —  165  — 

an  is  simplified  into  na,  like  as  into  sa,  just  as  _nn  or  _i|  is  always 

rendered  in  Ethiopic  by  But  this  Stem  can  by  no  means  be 
formed  from  all  Multiliteral  roots.  The  language  lias  confined  it 
almost  wholly  to  the  roots  described  in  §  71,  and  in  strictness  to 
reduplicated  Stems  of  such  roots,  which  express  movement  to  and 
fro  of  any  kind,  and  also  of  light  and  sound  (*),  such  as  ft^7pÄ,7°^ 
“to  thunder  h’ifliia)  “to  walk  about  ”  ,  JTHiAA  “to  be  giddy”; 
hlltil  ( angallaga )  “to  band  together”  (2).  Of  other  roots  only 
four  are  known  up  till  now,  which  form  this  Stem:  hlh’flfrl* 
“to  sparkle”,  “to  shine  through”  (‘to  be  clear,  or  transparent’); 

to  spring”,  “to  dance”;  hl.4*0&(D  “to  lift  up  (the 
eyes”);  hlfl*6\. Ü  “to  stretch”,  “to  spread  out”;  and  these  come 
very  close,  in  meaning  at  least,  to  the  first-named  forms.  Several  of 
these  Stems  indicate  a  transitive  signification  as  well  as  a  reflexive 
one:  hlhoCfod  “to  roll”  ( transitive  and  intransitive) ;  hl’lClA 
“to  wallow  or  revolve”  and  “to  drive  round”  ( trs .  and  intrs.)  \ 
K^A+A  “  to  totter"  and  “to  shake”  (trs.  and  intrs) ;  hlflfitD 
“to  go”  and  “to  move";  hi fid hO  “to  bubble”,  “to  boil”,  also  in 
a  transitive  sense;  hlfraxai  “  to  frighten”,  “to  be  alarmed”  (trs.  & 
intrs.).  The  following  have  a  transitive  signification  only:  J^fTiA 0 
“to  stretch  out”;  hltl^HA.  “to  expand  (the  wings)”;  hlPÖ?*(D 
“to  lift  up  (the  eyes)".  Seeing  that  hi,  speaking  generally,  forms 
weaker  Reflexives  than  ■j*,  —  almost  pure  Intransitives  in  fact, — 
and  seeing  that  all  these  roots,  except  and  are  used 

in  Stem  V  only,  and  that  in  particular  no  new  Causatives  are 
derived  from  them,  this  phenomenon  might  without  difficulty  be 
attributed  to  a  gradual  transition  from  the  intransitive  to  the 
transitive  meaning,  and  in  most  cases  perhaps  this  explanation 
might  suffice.  A  Passive-Reflexive,  however,  of  some  of  these 
formations  occurs,  formed  by  means  of  f :  'p'JtfHA 0  “to  be 
stretched  out”,  “to  stretch  one’s  self  out”;  'frlhoG\l°6  (according 
to  Ludolf)  “to  be  rolled  about"  (cf.  the  words  beginning  with  -pi, 
§73).  It  seems  to  follow  from  this  that  the  instinct  of  the  language 
conceived  the  h  of  hi  in  several  of  these  formations  as  being  h 
Causative,  as  if  these  were  new  Causative  forms  from  Nominal 

C)  Even  Ludolf  teaches  that  this  Stem  expresses  impetum  quendam 
vel  motum  reciprocantem. 

(2)  The  rest  are:  I*}? ,  Arhftrh,  AAftO-  ‘J’A+A,  HAHA,  O/fWlrh, 

HAHA,  h»CW.,  1C1£,  mAmA  Amm?  0*AA,  HUAA 
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§  88. 

Stems  beginning  with  *i  (by  §  85,  II)  C).  Accordingly  the  process 
may  be  thought  of  as  taking  the  following  course: 

“to  roll”  (■ intrs .); — ih°C^C  “rolling”;  Causative  “to 

roll”  (trs.) ;  -j hTn«C  W  “  to  be  rolled”.  A  certain  want  of  clearness 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  language  is  unmistakeable  here(2).  The 
formations  which  are  derived  from  Nominal  Stems  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  a  Causative  (by  §  86,  III),  are  not 

to  be  confounded  with  Passive  Stems  like  •p'3r(Ti£v0;  for  here,  just 
as  in  •i  h'lrV.  -If» 'HA,  -I- O'} lift  the  Y\  is  treated  as  a  radical. 

II.  FORMATION  OF  TENSES  AND  MOODS. 

§  88.  In  the  formation  of  Tenses,  Ethiopic  like  the  rest  of 
the  Semitic  languages,  proceeds  from  the  twofold,  and  not  from  the 
threefold  division  of  time.  To  that  original  stand-point  it  has  always 
adhered.  Every  action  or  event  is  conceived  as  presenting  itself 
either  in  a  finished — and  thus  realised — state,  or  in  an  unfinished 
state (3).  In  conformity  with  this  contrasted  view  of  things,  only 
two  Tenses  have  been  formed,  the  one, — the  Perfect , — to  express 
the  finished  or  completed  action,  the  other, — the  Imperfect , — to 
express  the  unfinished  or  uncompleted  action.  To  this  category  of 
the  incomplete,  however,  there  belongs  not  only  that  which  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  Present,  as  well  as  that  which  is  only  to  be  realised 
in  the  Future, — so  that  the  Ethiopic  Imperfect,  generally  speaking, 
corresponds  at  once  to  the  Present  and  the  Future  of  other  lan¬ 
guages, — but  also  that  which  is  merely  thought  of  Sind  willed,  that 


C)  [That  did  actually  come  in  before  the  in  in  these  Nifal  forms, 
appears  plain  also  from  the  fact,  that  the  Stems  under  discussion  ( cf .  supra ) 
have  for  the  most  part  a  transitive,  or  causative  signification.  AYords ,  like 
“to  thunder”,  “to  sparkle”,  are  to  be  explained  exactly  like 

^  7  ' 


&c,  properly  “to  produce  light”  &c.  In  the  positively  Reflexive 

nature  of  the  in  or  na , — one  inclining  to  Passive  (and  in  Hebrew  and  later 
Arabic  actually  becoming  Passive), — it  would  be  a  very  singular  thing  if  the 
transitive  signification  had  introduced  itself  thus  in  Ethiopic  without  farther 
assistance. — Nöldeke.] 

(2)  In  Amharic  all  this  is  met  with  in  quite  the  same  fashion,  though 
more  frequently  employed  than  in  Ethiopic;  cf.  Isenberg,  p.  54  No.  XXIV; 
p.  56  Nos.  VII— X;  p.  60  No.  ATII;  [and  Guidi,  ‘ Zeitschr .  f.  AssyrJ1  VIEL, 
p.  258  and  Note  3.] 

(3)  AT.  farther  on  this  point  Ewald,  ‘Ilebr.  Spr .’  §  134. 
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which  may  or  must  be  realised.  Accordingly  the  Imperfect  here 
becomes  also  the  source  of  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Moods 
of  the  Verb ,  through  which  the  conditions  of  will  and  necessity 
are  expressed.  In  Ethiopic,  just  as  in  the  other  Semitic  langua¬ 
ges,  moods  are  formed  from  the  Imperfect  only.  The  Perfect 
has  produced  from  itself  no  special  moods.  Farther,  the  moods 
which  have  been  formed  from  the  Imperfect  (*)  are  only  two  in 
number.  With  these  few  tense-forms  and  conditional  forms  of  the 
Verb,  Ethiopic  is  able  to  convey  the  force  of  all  the  much  more 
richly  developed  Tenses  and  Moods  of  the  Indo-European  languages. 

1.  As  regards  the  two  Tenses  (2),  the  Perfect  serves  first  of 
all  and  most  frequently  ( a )  to  express  the  Past.  Every  action 
which  the  speaker  regards  as  having  happened,  or  as  being  past, 
from  the  point  of  time  of  his  speaking,  he  expresses  in  this  tense. 
It  is  the  tense  therefore  which  is  usually  employed  in  narration. 
If  an  action  has  to  be  marked  as  concluded  in  the  past  (as  in  the 
Greek  Perfect),  the  Perfect  also  must  suffice  for  this.  In  isolated 
cases  only,  where  Germans  would  use  schon  or  bereits  (‘already’) 
along  with  the  Perfect,  the  Ethiopian  may  also  put  (D&'h  “lie  has 
completed”  (3)  before  the  Perfect  (and,  according  to  §  180,  1  a  a, 
without  a  ID),  e.  g.  (Dtfhi :  ‘(»'/"CV  “we  have  (already)  shut”  Luke 
11,7;  \(Df JhVh  :  Yp  “I  have  seen  already”  Hen.  106, 13]  (4). 

Farther,  the  language  has  nothing  but  the  Perfect  to  represent  an 
action  as  already  past  at  a  certain  point  of  time  in  the  Past 

p)  [It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  Dillmann  employs  the  same  word — 
Imperfect — ,  both  as  a  generic  term  for  the  Tense  which  is  contrasted  with  the 
Perfect ,  and  as  a  specific  term  for  the  formation  which  is  now  regarded  as  that 
Mood  of  the  Imperfect  Tense  which  is  differentiated  from  the  Subjunctive.  It  would 
have  conduced  to  clearness,  if  like  Praetorius  and  others  he  had  restricted  the 
term  Imperfect  to  the  Tense ,  and  used  the  term  Indicative  for  the  Mood,  tr.] 

(2)  On  the  question  whether  the  Semitic  Perfect  is  only  a  later  devel¬ 
oped  form,  cf.  Haupt,  lJ.  Am.  Or.  Soc.\  Yol.  XIII,  pp.  LIV,  LXI  sq.,  and  on 
the  force  and  signification  of  the  Perfect  in  contradistinction  to  the  Imper¬ 
fect,  the  somewhat  prolix  explanations  of  Knudtzon,  '‘Zeitschr.  f.  Assyr.' 
YI,  p.  408  sqq.,  &  VII,  p.  33  sqq. 

(°)  In  like  manner  Jö  is  always  prefixed  in  Arabic;  Ewald,  lGr.  Arab: 
§  199  sq.  But  the  usage  mentioned  is  not  so  common  in  Ethiopic.  Besides, 
may  also  be  placed  after  the  verb,  e.  g.  ftA*705  mich  John  6,17. 

(4)  [This  is  Flemming’s  reading,— not  Dillmann’s,  who  reads  merely 


(. Pluperfect ) ;  and  it  has  to  be  gathered,  merely  from  the  context  and 
the  sense  of  the  passage,  whether  one  action  has  taken  place  before 
another  in  the  Past,  or  not.  Thus  the  Perfect  may  most  readily 
stand  for  the  Pluperfect  in  accessory  sentences,  particularly  in  circum¬ 
stantial  clauses,  e.  g.  Gen.  31,34  (accessory  to  vs.  33  and  35);  faVs 
£0,  “  lie  had  said”,  Gadla  Adam  90, 13;  or  in  sentences  which  are 
introduced  by  the  relative  pronoun,  e.  g.  (DCh?:  Vf'A**!  flirte  “and 
he  saw  all  that  he  had  made”  Gen.  1,31 ;  HfaV :  “that  he  had  set 

up”  Gadla  Ad.  147,20;  *7»A hYl'  “who  had 

been  called  ‘Good  Angel’  ”  Hexaemeron  (ed.  Trumpp,  Munich  1882), 
36,20  sq. ;  or  by  relative  Conjunctions  like  Art,  7t\9nP'fli& 

(also  A°is  “  then  he  would  have  forgiven  him”  Gadla 

Ad.  90, 18).  (b)  Comparatively  seldom  does  the  Ethiopic  Perfect  serve 
to  express  Present  time,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  two  following 
cases  merely.  (1)  When  a  transaction  has  already  begun,  starting  from 
the  Past,  and  is  continued  up  to  the  Present,  the  Perfect  is  employed, 
e-  9 •  WnCM'iv  s  M  s  'Tfm.h’l’V  “  our  sin  is  forgiven  us  for 

Christ’s  sake” ;  and  the  use  of  the  Perfect  is  obligatory,  when  a 
Future  cannot  he  thought  of  as  taking  its  place  without  an  alteration 
in  the  sense,  e.  g.  4*Cn:  tiyiUhfa  “Lo,  lie  that  betrayeth  me 
is  at  hand”  Matt.  26,  46.  Certain  actions  especially,  for  which 
we  would  use  the  Present,  are  mostly  expressed  in  the  Perfect,  be¬ 
cause  the  Ethiopian  conceives  them  as  not  so  much  ‘a  state  of  being’, 
as  ‘a  mode  of  doing  or  becoming’,  e.  g.  “I  know”  (T 

have  learned’);  CK.  Yb  “I  see  hM'd  “  he  loves”.  In  particular 
the  verb  “to  be”, — in  the  sense  of  “he  is  there” ,  or  “he 

is  present”,  almost  always  occurs  in  the  Perfect,  where  in  our 
tongue  we  employ  the  Present.  (2)  The  other  case  is  met  with 
when  an  action  coincides  with  the  very  moment  of  its  announcement 
in  present  speech.  Such  an  action  the  Ethiopian  regards  as  com¬ 
pleted  with  the  very  utterance  of  the  word,  and  therefore  he  puts 
it  in  the  Perfect,  e.  g.  Vl b  •  “Lo,  I  send  thee”  Judges  6,14; 

VlJ«:  CDJPHVhh  “Behold  I  give  thee”  Gen.  23,11 ;  VO-s  halfa0'i YhA 
loov  TrapctTid'S/JLCiL  ooi  Tob.  10,  12  (1).  On  the  other  hand  general 
truths,  practices,  and  customs  are  expressed  mostly  by  the  Imper¬ 
fect,  less  frequently  by  the  Perfect,  (c)  The  Perfect  is  employed 
even  to  express  Future  actions,  first  of  all  in  conditional  clauses 


J)  [Cf.  Kebra  Nag .,  Introduction,  p.  XX.] 
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and  relative  clauses  of  equivalent  import,  when  the  future  action 
has  to  he  represented  as  preceding  another  action,  which  is  placed 
still  farther  on  in  the  future,  —  a  case  in  which  other  languages 
with  greater  accuracy  use  the  Futurum  exactum :  — 

£«R-Afc  “  every  one  who  findeth  (shall  find)  me  shall  slay  me’’ 
Gen.  4,  14;  Mark  16,  16;  Matt.  23,12;  Gen.  40,  14;  [ cf .  also 
Hen.  14,6  (CKln^)]  62,15  (cf.  infra ,  §  205).  So 

too  by  dint  of  a  lively  imagination,  the  speaker  may  transfer  him¬ 
self  to  the  future  in  such  a  fashion  that  a  matter  appears  to  him 
as  already  experienced  and  accomplished: — it  is  upon  such  a 
conception  that  the  Perfectum  propheticum  in  Hebrew  is  based, 
a  usage  which  occurs  often  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  Ethiopic, 
in  Biblical  and  kindred  writings,  e.g.  Hen.  48,8;  99,1;  and  in 
looser  diction,  e.g.  UP«'  If  A**«’  BKsVsaTai  uXxvd/j.og  Matt.  8,12, 
just  as  we  too  can  say:  “there — is  crying  out"',  instead  of  “there — 
shall  he  crying  out".  In  conditional,  desiderative,  and  similar 
clauses,  the  Ethiopic  Perfect  corresponds  also  to  the  Moods  of 
Preterites  in  other  tongues  (§  205). 

§  89.  2.  The  Imperfect ,  as  the  means  of  expressing  uncomple¬ 
ted  actions,  serves  (a)  to  denote,  above  all,  the  Future.  The  Imper¬ 
fect  is  the  readiest  and  (with  the  exception  of  the  cases  noticed  in 
§  88,  1  c )  the  only  mode  of  expressing  the  Future,  whether  (1)  the 
Absolute  Future,  like  “he  will  be”;  0/ti9°  “the 

future  world”,  or  (2)  the  Belative  Future,  both  (a)  the  Future  as 
regarded  from  a  certain  point  of  time  in  the  past,  e.  g.  “he  held 
his  peace  to  see  hao  :  «'  7\ whether  God  was  to 

grant  him  success'"  Gen.  24,21,  and  ( b )  the  Future  which  precedes 
another  future  occurrence  (Futurum  exactum ),  e.g.  : 

Kflil  :  h f,D  '  “lie  shall  not  be  put  to 

death,  until  he  stand  (‘shall  have  stood’)  before  the  judgment-seat” 
Josh.  20,  6.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  Perfect  occurs  much  more 
frequently  (§  88).  Farther,  as  the  Moods,  according  to  §  90,  serve 
only  to  express  what  is  contemplated  or  purposed,  the  simple  Im¬ 
perfect  C)  is  employed  to  signify  any  doubtful,  uncertain  or  conditioned 


C1)  [Dillmann  seems  to  regard  those  modifications  of  the  Imperfect  Tense, 
which  are  presented  in  the  Subjunctive  and  its  offshoot— the  Imperative ,  as 
constituting  the  two  proper  Moods  of  the  Ethiopic  A7erb  (cf.  §  90),  while  his 
“plain”  or  “simple”  Imperfect  (=the  Indicative)  is  suggested  as  standing  outside 


Uses  of  the 
Imperfect. 
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Future,  e.  g.  “take  no  thought  r/  (j)dyy/Ts"  Matt.  6,25; 

“settle  for  me  thy  wages  HhlFflhO  which  I  am  to  give  thee’'  (‘as 
thou  thinkest’)  Gen.  30,  28;  “he  set  apart  a  present  ff  s 

which  he  would  or  could  send  to  Esau7'  Gen.  32, 14.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  used, — in  Conditional  clauses, — of  any  future 
event  which  is  put  merely  as  possible,  e.  g.  Matt.  11,  23  (§  205). 
Even  the  Future  of  Will  may  be  expressed  in  the  plain  Imperfect, 
particularly  when  a  decided  and  stringent  command  has  to  be  given, 
taking  the  form  “thou  wilt  do  it”  in  place  of  “thou  shalt  do  it7'. 
For  some  other  finer  moditications,  however,  in  the  predicating  of 
a  matter  in  the  future,  the  Ethiopic  language  employs  periphrastic 
forms,  contributed  to  by  the  auxiliary  verb  Oh(D  “to  he77.  Whenever 
a  future  transaction  has  to  he  represented  as  continuing  in  the  Future, 
the  Perfect  Oh"  or  OtUD  is  joined  to  the  Imperfect  of  the  principal 
verb,  somewhat  like  amaturus  est  in  Latin;  and  the  Imperfect,  as 
containing  the  main  determining  idea,  takes  the  first  place,  e.  g. 

Oh"  “  there  will  continue  to  be  recording”  Hen.  98,  7 ; 
104,  7;  J&'ihU'F'/V  •  Oh(Dm  “they  will  perish”  (‘be  perishing7)  52,  9; 

Oh"  “what  will  he  in  the  future”  52,2.  But  the  principal 
verb  may  also  follow  the  auxiliary,  e.g.  Oh(D: 'Th'lf '^7x9°  • 

J5.fl :  :  “which  (f.)  shall  be  done  on  the  earth 

in  his  days”  Hen.  106,  18;  cf.  ibid.  99,2.  Naturally  too  the  same 
periphrasis  may  have  the  sense  of  a  Future  just  impending  (Futurum 
instans ),  e.  g.  Oh"  “he  is  about  to  come”  Hen.  10,  2; 

'Thrtrn?0-*  OhwV  “  it  ( f .)  is  on  the  point  of  sinking”  83,  7.  Mean¬ 
while,  precisely  to  indicate  the  last-mentioned  variety  of  modification 
of  the  Future,  a  periphrasis, — made  up  of  OfUD  and  a  suffix 
pronoun  (with  the  force  of  a  Dat.)  followed  by  the  Subjunctive  of 
the  principal  verb,— has  become  more  usual,  and  is  very  frequently 
employed  (2),  e.  g.  f  10hP*  •  0  juAXkuv  zpysG&ai  Matt.  11, 14; 

1 7,10 ;  O  A?*  •'  “they  will  (shortly)  deliver  him  up”  Matt.  17,22, 


of  the  sphere  of  Mood,  and  as  being  a  mere  counter-balance  of  the  Perfect  Tense. 
It  would  conduce  to  clearness  of  nomenclature,  as  well  as  to  accuracy,  to  follow 
Praetorius  and  other  scholars,  in  holding  the  General  Imperfect  Tense  as  being 
divided  into  two  Moods,  viz.  (1)  the  Indicative  (=Dilluann’s  Imperfect),  and  (2) 
the  Subjunctive ,  including  the  Imperative  as  a  sub-form,  tr.] 

t1)  On  the  other  hand  rihu-nli.  which  might  also  stand,  would  mean — 
“which  I  am  to  give”  (‘as  thou  hast  determined’). 

(2)  The  Greek  jaeWety  is  also  expressed  in  this  way. 
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and  similarly  in  2,  13;  17,  12;  Hen.  104,  5.  Still  more  frequently 
some  definite  shade  of  the  Future, — as  in  the  notions  of  will,  shall, 
must, — is  expressed  by  this  device,  inasmuch  as  Ot\(D  with  a  suf¬ 
fix  means  “it  is  incumbent  on  one  to  —  ”,  e.  g. 

“what  will  you  do  (then)  ?”  Hen.  97,3;  101,2;  fM : 
you  will  be  obliged  to  see  him”,  “you  must  (then)  see  him” 
Hen.  55,4;  98,12;  Matt.  16,21;  Gen.  15,13;  18,19;  Ex.  16,23; — 

similarly  faV-5 _ “they  had  to  worship”  Gadla  Ad.  147,18 sq. 

Occasionally  the  suffix  pron.  for  DfUD  is  wanting,  as  in  Hen.  100,  8; 
and  UiUD  stands  also,  although  comparatively  seldom,  after  the  Sub¬ 
junctive,  Hen.  104,5. 

(b)  But,  by  its  very  conception,  the  Imperfect  expresses  also 
that  which  is  coming  into  being,  that  namely  which  already  is  in 
process  of  becoming,  but  which  is  not  yet  completed,  (a)  It  is 
therefore  the  most  obvious  tense,  and  the  one  most  frequently 
employed,  to  indicate  the  Present  (Praesens),  especially  when  the 
action  of  the  Present  is  not  one  which  passes  by  in  one  moment, 
e.  g.\  —  “tell  John  :  what  you  are  (at  this 

very  time)  hearing  and  seeing”  Matt.  11,4.  And  it  is  so  much  in 
common  use  for  Present  time,  that  even  the  Present  Participle  is 
usually  expressed  periphrastically  by  this  tense:  H.&HCh  “a  sower”, 
“sowing”  &c.  (“who  sows”  Impf.);  or  Ch+YlfP :  “I  see  him 

go”  (‘going’ — ‘that  he  is  going’  — ).  And  where  usages,  customs,  and 
actions,  which  are  continuous  or  which  are  often  repeated,  are 
delineated,  the  Imperfect  is  always  summoned  to  take  the  duty 
first;  and  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  the  Perfect  is  used  instead. 
( ß )  But,  just  as  frequently  and  usually,  that  which  was  coming  into 
being  in  the  Past  is  denoted  by  this  tense,  and  then  it  answers 
quite  regularly  to  the  Latin  Imperfectum.  Whenever  in  narration 
an  action  has  to  be  represented  as  continuing,  or  as  being  gradually 
accomplished,  or  as  being  repeated,  the  Imperfect  is  used  through¬ 
out:  “the  governor  was  wont  to  release  some  one  at  the  feast” 
hfop,?1  Matt.  27,15;  :  £*£■£* :  A'fl'/  »  libtro: 

o'jyj  Kccpöia  yjßäv  Kaioß.svTj  yv  sv  rjßiv,  &g  iXdXei  rjßiv, 
Luke  24,32;  HA/!.-  M  (IC  ■■  =  (Oh^VC  “ 

y 

I  sat  with  you  and  taught”  Matt.  26,55;  h\90ha,L'l  •  ’■ 
J&Ch'fls  “from  that  time  he  sought  (continually)  to  find  an 

opportunity”  26,16;  Gen.  27,41;  25,21;  in  the  description  of  the 
manners  of  Noah’s  time,  Matt.  24,  38  sg.,  and  similar  instances  in 
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Matt.  4,23,  and  Gen.  2,6.  The  Imperfect  is  therefore  the  tense 
of  circumstantial  clauses,  in  which  the  accessory  circumstances,  ac¬ 
companying  the  main  action,  are  described,  whether  they  are  in¬ 
troduced  by  (D,  h'Ul,  or  in  some  other  way,  e.  g.  ‘h'ifli  £flA0-! 
J&Q,  “while  they  ate,  he  said”  Matt.  26,21; 

“while  he  slept”  8,24;  Gen.  3,8;  UtUD IT*10* : 

“they  were  naked  and  were  not  ashamed”  Gen.  2,25.  In  smoothly 
flowing  narration  also,  statements  which  describe  anything  of  a 
circumstantial  nature  appear  in  the  Imperfect,  e.g.  (DOtMD :  ' 

tD/ZiHC*  W-tl'l':  R-dd :  (D’/P’h'-  «*  'dhfl.'t' 

Judges  19, 1.  If,  however,  duration  in  past  time  has  to  be  expressed 
still  more  precisely,  so  as  to  bring  into  more  distinct  prominence  the 
notion  of  the  customary  character  of  an  action,  or  its  coincidence 
with  some  accessory  circumstance  or  other,  then  the  language  has 
once  more  at  its  disposal,  for  this  purpose,  the  periphrasis  constitu¬ 
ted  by  Uf[(D  or  to  “to  be”,  followed  by  the  Imperfect  of  the  verb 
concerned (*) :  —  e.  g.:  to'  RIAIC*  4  ‘he  was  wont  to 

fabricate  implements  of  brass”  Gen.  4,  22;  (DO A**:  P’rh'Jfl*  ?(D 
“John  baptised,  (‘used  to  baptise’)  in  the  wilderness” 
Mark.  1,4;  A«*  IM°!  AWlC*  (Dfl'f"^  “just  while  Lot 

was  sitting  in  the  gate”  Gen.  19,1 ;  18,22 ;  VOYh  «*  hdCfr '•  tihPlXPlx  ' _ 

(D^Oa  “I  was  just  praising  God  .  .  .  .,  when  lo  (they  called  me)” 
Hen.  12,  3;  to'  Gadla  Ad.  95,28;  to'  £AA-  “it  was 

fitting”  =  “it  would  have  been  fitting”  Gadla  Ad.  90,21;  but  also 
ViV«  •  •  •  •  '7 A4«  “ habitabant ”  Gadla  Ad.  103,9;  and  even  Vfl4«s  RA\ 
“they  kept  on  building”  Gadla  Ad.  164, 1  sqq.  [and  7flC7l* '  ?»&,A* 
“I  kept  on  praying”  Philo  so  phi  Abessini  (Littmann)  20,  23].  In 
contrast  to  the  similar  periphrasis  for  the  Present  in  the  Future  (v. 
supra),  OiUD  and  to  must  stand  first  here.  A  case,  different  from 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  described,  arises  when  the  speaker  or 
narrator  transfers  himself  into  past  time  in  so  lively  a  manner  that  he 
represents  it  as  passing  at  that  very  moment,  or  as  being  present  to 
himself  and  his  hearers  (. Praesens  historicum).  In  such  a  case,  actions 
may  he  described  in  the  Imperfect,  which  in  less  lively  narration 
would  necessarily  have  been  expressed  in  the  Perfect.  This  turn 
of  speech  is  not  very  common  in  Ethiopic;  hut  upon  it  depends  the 
universal  use  of  JPJ1»  “he  said”  (literally,  “says  he”)  in  narration. 


O  Just  as  in  Arabic:  Ewald,  lGr.  Arab.'1  §  208. 
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§  90.  From  the  Imperfect,  as  the  expression  of  uncompleted  Derivation 
action,  or  of  action  coming  into  being,  are  farther  derived  the  Moods  °ftheMoods 
(§  88  in  init.).  Ethiopic  has  developed  only  two.  In  particular,  imperfect 

T  0J2Q0 

if  the  action  coming  into  being  has  to  he  set  forth  as  one  that 
is  willed  (whether  it  is  one  that  is  founded  in  the  will  of  the  acting 
Subject  or  in  the  will  of  another),  then  this  condition  is  denoted 
by  a  special  form  of  the  Imperfect,  which  we  shall  henceforth  call 
the  Subjunctive.  The  Subjunctive  stands  wherever  the  expression 
of  purpose,  or  of  will  or  wish  is  in  question.  It  stands  not  only 
in  dependent  and  subordinate  clauses,  hut  also  in  simple  and  direct 
deliverances,  and  therefore  it  has  at  once  the  force  of  a  Subjunctive 
and  a  Jussive.  It  is  accordingly  employed  in  plain  command  (unless 
the  Imperfect (*)  is  preferred,  by  §  89),  either  with  an  introductory 
conjunction,  as  in  'flC'/'J  “Let  there  he  light !’?  Gen.  1,3, 

or  without  it,  as  in  JPflfr-A'f]  “he  shall  marry’’  Matt.  22,  24  (for  the 
second  person,  however,  the  Imperative  is  used).  Farther  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  Cohortative,  e.  g.  TrTr&'t*  “Let  us  build!”  Gen.  11,4, 
and  in  wishing,  as  in  fclH.MiA.c  ••  j&df’flh  “  The  Lord  preserve 
thee!”  Ps.  120,  4.  Even  in  Interrogative  clauses,  it  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  whenever  the  action  is  conceived  as  one  which  is  willed 
by  some  one,  e.  g.  “am  I  to  abandon?”  Judges  9,  9; 

?%£«•  ATT»*«  V7C  “  how  can  I  act  in  this  way  (that  you 

require  of  me)?”  Gen.  39,9;  and  so  in  all  other  sentences  of  what¬ 
ever  kind,  e.  g.  'JA rfl<M2)  “we  know  that  we  must 

praise  him”  Hen.  63,4,  whereas  X\0°  m*  "JA»'fli+*  means  “that  we 
shall  praise  him”;  or  hA0:  “there  is 

no  one  whatever,  who  is  to  hear  their  voice”,  i.  e.\  ‘no  man  must 
hear  it!’  Josh.  6,  10.  Quite  as  frequent  or  still  more  frequent 
employment  is  found  for  the  Subjunctive  in  dependent  or  sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses,  which  attach  to  the  main  clause  the  object  aimed 
at  or  only  some  purposed  result,  whether  the  purposed  action  (or 
result)  may  be  immediately  subordinated  to  the  main  action,  as  in 
hUtis  ?U(]m  “commanded  (he)  that  they  give”  Matt.  19,7,  ^£'*7 : 

“  allow  that  we  see”  i.  e.  “let  us  see”,  27,49;  <w?xh'?A  F’ 

“he  came  to  seek”  18, 11 ;  or  be  subordinated  by  means  of  a  relative 
pronoun ,  as  in  “they  sought  false  witnesses  flff:  J&'HhAfP  through 


(*)  [That  is  to  say,— the  Indicative,  tr.] 

(2)  [Flemming’s  edition  reads:— 'JA 'H/h-  tr.] 
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whom  they  might  put  him  to  death'’  26,59;  or  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
junction ,  as  in  ^ÖCl'  “lie  constrained  them  to 

go  up  into7'  14,  22  &c.  Accordingly  it  must  stand  regularly  after 
certain  final  Conjunctions,  particularly  after  ha n  “in  order  that”, 
and  suchlike,  and  farther,  after  those  which  contain  the  idea  of 
“before”,  “not  yet”  (§  170),  e.  g.  A  “  before  it 

(i.  e.  ‘herb  or  grass’)  grew”  Gen.  2,5, — because  in  such  clauses  lies 
the  meaning  that  there  is  something  to  come  about,  or  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  but  that  it  is  not  yet  realised  (1).  On  all  these  cases,  which 
are  merely  indicated  here,  v.  infra  in  the  Syntax. 

The  Imperative  is  a  special  ramification  of  the  Subjunctive, 
and  has  been  developed  out  of  it.  Although  it  may  be  formed  from 
all  verbal  stems,  it  is  only  used  in  the  second  person,  and  never  in  a 
subordinate  relation,  but  only  in  direct  speech  hy  way  of  command, 
wish,  request  &c.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  second  person  of  the  Sub¬ 
junctive,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  Jussive.  But  since  it  admits  of  absolutely 
no  subordination  to  any  other  conception,  and  can  only  be  set  down  as 
an  independent  summons,  it  is  again  replaced  by  the  Subjunctive  as 
soon  as  the  summons  is  preceded  and  conditioned  by  a  negative. 

§  91.  The  formation  of  these  tivo  Tenses  and  Relations  {Per¬ 
fect  and  Imperfect )  of  the  Verb  is  effected  by  the  co-operation  of 
two  formative  expedients.  The  one  consists  in  the  different  way  of 
attaching  to  the  Stem  the  additions  which  form  the  Persons  of  the 
Verb.  Seeing  that  a  Verbal  stem,  on  entering  upon  the  process 
of  Tense-formation,  at  the  same  time  brings  to  view  of  itself  the 
distinction  between  the  persons,  there  is  actually  no  Tense-forma¬ 
tion  without  Personal-formation;  and  thus  the  Semitic  tongue  was 
enabled  to  make  use  of  Personal-formation  as  a  means  also  of 
Tense-formation.  The  contrast  between  the  Perfect  and  the  Im¬ 
perfect  is  in  fact  given  expression  to  by  the  contrast  presented  by 
the  two  possible  positions  of  the  signs  used  in  indicating  the  Per¬ 
sons.  In  forming  the  Perfect  the  Personal  sign  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  stem,  so  that  e.  g.  av Ah'l'  means: — “full  (is)  she”;  but 
in  forming  the  Imperfect  it  is  attached  to  the  beginning  of  the 
stem,  so  that  e.  g.  fyoo means:  “she  (is  about  to  be)  full”.  In 
the  latter  case  the  action  is  represented  as  something  still  standing 
before  the  person,  in  the  former  as  something  already  set  behind 


(x)  Cf.  the  like  in  Arabic:  Ewald,  lGr.  Arab .’  §  210. 
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the  person ;  and  by  this  device  the  essential  difference  between  the 
two  Tenses  is  hit  off  with  great  subtlety.  Along  with  this  formative 
expedient  is  associated  the  second,  viz. — Internal  Vowel-Change. 
This  change  is  very  simple  in  Ethiopic,  as  it  now  lies  before  us: — 
In  all  Stems  of  active  signification  the  characteristic  vowel  following 
the  second-last  radical,  if  it  is  e  in  the  Perfect,  passes  into  ä  in 
the  Imperfect,  and  if  it  is  ä  in  the  Perfect,  into  e  in  the  Imperfect. 
But  in  Reflexive  Stems,  which  at  the  same  time  serve  as  Passives, 
and  generally  are  closely  allied  to  the  Passive,  this  change  is  either 
not  carried  out  at  all  (1),  or  only  to  a  partial  extent.  For  by  another 
rule  which  takes  effect  here,  the  Passive  must  take,  in  the  Imper¬ 
fect,  ä  in  the  place  where  the  Active  has  e.  This  ä  prevails  without 
exception  in  the  Imperfect  of  the  stronger  Reflexive  Stems;  and 
it  was  due  only  to  the  fact  that  some  had  introduced  into  the  Per¬ 
fect  an  e  instead  of  ä  in  the  critical  position,  that  there  emerged 
a  farther  partial  change  between  Perfect  and  Imperfect.  On  the 
other  hand  the  weaker  Reflexive  Stem  A7  (belonging  to  the  Multi¬ 
literal  Roots)  exhibits  the  same  change  as  the  Active  Stems.  Both 
the  Tense-forms  originally  possessed, — in  those  Persons,  to  which 
no  formative  addition  was  appended, — a  vowel-ending  (just  as  in 
Arabic),  which,  following  the  distinction  of  the  tenses,  must  have 
changed  between  a  for  the  Perfect  and  e  (u)  for  the  Imperfect. 
Such  vowel-ending  constituted  a  farther  mark  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  tenses,  and  served  also  to  distinguish  Moods  in  the 
Imperfect  Stem,  by  different  pronunciation.  But  Ethiopic  soon 
gave  up  entirely  the  vowel-ending  of  the  Imperfect  at  least,  i.  e. 
the  e  (just  as  it  did  the  termination  of  the  Nominal  Stems,  §  38), 
while  it  regularly  (2)  preserved  the  ending  a  in  the  Perfect.  And 
so  by  this  difference  a  new  contrast  is  brought  about  between  the 
two  Tenses:  —  The  Perfect  has  a  fuller  vowel-expression;  the  Im¬ 
perfect  ends  with  the  last  radical  in  the  forms  mentioned. 

t1)  And  just  as  little  in  the  Arabic  Stems  Y  and  YI. 

(2)  It  is  only  in  the  one  Perfect  used  for  O  A©  “  to  be”,  and 

occurring  quite  as  frequently  in  the  latter  form,  that  the  ä  has  been  thrown 
off  or  has  blended  into  an  5,  so  that  it  resembles  the  form  of  expression  of 
verbs  tertiae  iwfirmae  with  the  Syrians.  That  the  distinction  in  meaning  between 

and  which  Ludolf  sets  up  in  his  ‘ Lexicon is  incorrect,  has  been 

already  pointed  out  by  Drechsler.  [On  the  slight  variation  of  this  final  ä  in 
the  Abyssinian  dialects,  v.  Nöldeke,  “ Beitr .  z.  sem.  SprachivissI,  p.  15,  Note  2.] 
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Older  Form 
of  Imper¬ 
fect  Tense  , 
used  as  the 
Subjunctive 
Mood. — 
Fuller 
Form  as 
the  pure 
Imperfect 
[=  the  In¬ 
dicative 
Mood.] 


In  the  other  Semitic  languages,  if  they  possess  Moods  at  all, 
such  Moods  are  formed  from  the  Imperfect,  partly  by  modification 
of  the  final  vowel  and  of  the  personal-endings,  and  partly  by  short¬ 
ening  ;  and  in  the  most  ancient  times  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  also  in  Ethiopic.  But  in  still  early  days  the  final  vowels  here 
must  have  fallen  away;  and  the  fuller  endings  which  are  still  retained 
in  Arabic,  must  have  been  greatly  curtailed  and  abbreviated,  so 
that  they  became  incapable  of  showing  by  themselves,  through 
farther  abbreviation,  the  distinction  of  Moods.  But  now,  while 
Hebrew, — which  so  far  had  followed  nearly  the  same  course  as 
Ethiopic,  —  either  gave  up  entirely  the  distinction  of  Moods,  or 
expressed  it  by  shortening  interior  formative-,  or  radical-vowels,  and 
by  cutting  off  final  radical-vowels,  Ethiopic  took  a  different  path. 
It  kept  the  old  form  of  the  Imperfect,  curtailed  as  it  was,  for  the 
Subjunctive,  and  from  it  fashioned  a  new  and  fuller  form  for  the 
Imperfect  [or  Indicative].  It  compensated  for  the  vowels  and  nasals 
discarded  at  the  end,  by  interpolating  an  a  in  the  stem  itself  after 
the  first  radical  (and  in  the  case  of  the  Multiliteral  verb,  after  the 
third-last  radical)  (1).  Thus  there  arose  a  new  Mood-distinction, 
and  a  form  of  the  Imperfect  which  diverges  from  the  Imperfect- 
forms  of  all  the  other  Semitic  languages  [with  the  exception  of 
Assyrian].  And,  since  the  Imperfect  [or  Indicative]  thus  depends 
upon  a  later  formation,  and  the  old  form  is  represented  rather  by  the 
Subjunctive,  we  must,  in  discussing  this  class  of  forms,  start  always 
with  the  Subjunctive  as  the  Ground-form.  The  Imperative  proceeds 
from  the  Subjunctive,  with  which  it  is  intimately  allied  in  meaning, 
the  Personal  sign  of  the  2nd  pers.  Subj.  being  discarded  from  the 
beginning  of  the  same.  In  every  other  respect  the  Imperative  agrees 
completely  with  the  Subjunctive:  only,  in  one  or  two  verbs  of  the 
First  Stem  it  exhibits  farther  and  more  pronounced  abbreviations. 

In  the  several  roots  and  stems  these  general  rules  of  formation 


are  applied  in  the  following  manner. 


C)  Like  the  method  followed  in  Ethiopic  in  the  inner  Feminine  forma¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  Adjectives,  where  formative  vowels,  wrhich  originally  were 
attached  externally,  forced  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  form  (§  129).  On  the 
corresponding  forms  in  Assyrian,  v.  Barth,  1  Zeit  sehr.  f.  Assyr .’  II,  p.  383  sq.,  and 
Hommel,  ZDMG  XLIV,  p.  539.  On  the  like  in  the  Arabic  dialect  of  Zanzibar, 
v.  Praetorius,  ibid  XXXIV,  p.  225.  Cf.  also  König,  p.  82;  Philippi,  lBeitr.  z. 
Assyri  II,  p.  383  sq and  Reinisch,  ‘Die  Bedauye- Sprache',  Vol.  Ill,  p.  136  sqq. 
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§  92.  I.  1.  In  the  simple  Ground-Stem  of  the  Tri-radical 
Root,  the  Transitive  and  Intransitive  modes  of  pronunciation  are 
differentiated,  in  accordance  with  §  76.  In  the  former  the  Perfect 
is  given  as  Yl&.  ( nagara )  “he  spoke”;  in  the  latter,  as  (gäbra) 
“he  was  active”.  In  the  Subjunctive  the  characteristic  vowel  takes 
up  a  position  after  the  second  radical,  the  first  and  third  having 
no  vowel.  The  Personal  sign  for  the  3rd  pers.,  J&,  by  §  101,  unites 
with  the  first  radical  to  form  a  syllable  with  the  help  of  the  vowel 
e.  The  formative  vowel  after  the  second  radical  is  e  for  Transitive 
verbs,  according  to  §  91  (to  which  e  the  i — e,  and  u — o  of  other 
tongues  have  been  reduced),  and  ä  for  Intransitive.  Thus  the  cor¬ 
responding  Subjunctives  are  given  as  £/}a]C  and  £*70  C,  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable:  y enger ,  yegbar (* 1).  The  Imperative 
has  the  sound  and  °mc  neger  (or  neger ?),  gebär.  The  Im¬ 
perfect  (2)  [or  Indicative]  anew  interpolates  an  a  after  the  first 
radical,  by  which  proceeding  the  Personal  sign  is  isolated,  and  it 
is  then  pronounced  with  a  mere  vowel-touch  ( Slfva ).  The  new 
vowel  takes  the  accent,  and  so  greatly  dominates  the  word  that  an 
a,  in  the  syllable  following  it,  must  be  reduced  to  e,  thus:  —  J&V*7C> 
JZ.’HIC  yenäger ,  yegäber.  The  distinction  between  a  transitive  and 
an  intransitive  pronunciation  accordingly  disappears  in  this  case. 
Meanwhile, — just  as  in  the  other  Semitic  languages, — there  are 
several  verbs  in  Ethiopic  which  merely  in  one  of  the  two  tense- 
forms  follow  either  the  transitive  or  the  intransitive  form(3);  while 


(x)  Of.  Trumpp,  p.  530;  König,  p.  158  sq. — In  Tigrai  a  short  vowel  is 
inserted  after  the  first  radical,  in  the  Subjunctive  (Praetorius,  lTigriina\ 
p.  276  Rem.;  Schreiber,  ‘ Manuel  de  la  langue  Tigrai\  p.  37),  which  Nöldeke 
(GGA  1886,  No.  26,  p.  1014)  regards  as  original. 

(2)  [V.  Notes  to  §§  88,  89,  as  to  Dillmann’s  nomenclature  of  the  Moods : — 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  what  follows,  tr.] 

(3)  [Dillmann  means  that  there  are  several  Ethiopic  verbs  which  are 
neither  solely  transitive  in  form  nor  solely  intransitive,  throughout  both  the 
Perfect  and  the  Subjunctive.  So  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  what  follow?} 
the  different  varieties  under  this  relation  would  be: 

1.  Tr.  in  Perf.  and  Tr.  in  Subj.  ]  . 

T  }  regular 

2.  Intr.  „  Intr.  „ 

Tr.  &  Intr.  „ 

Tr.  &  Intr.  „ 

Intr.  „ 

Tr. 

-la. 

Intr.  „  tr.] 


3.  Intr. 

4.  Tr.  &  Intr. 

5.  Tr.  &  Intr. 

6.  Intr. 

7.  Tr. 


I.  Tense 
and  Mood 
Formation 
in— 1. Simple 
Ground- 
Stem.  — 
Transitive 
and  Intrans¬ 
itive  Pro¬ 
nunciation  . 


u 
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on  the  other  hand  there  are  some  which  fluctuate  between  the  two 
forms  in  the  Subjunctive,  just  as  according  to  §  76  several  verbs 
admit  of  both  even  in  the  Perfect.  The  following  verbs  fluctuate 
between  the  two  forms  of  pronunciation  in  the  Subjunctive: — 
*cn  “to  draw  near'  ßfc-n  and  to  pass  away”, 

and  JMA^  (v.  Gen.  8,3);  OC1  “to  ascend”;  “to 

be  pregnant”;  ft  A  “to  be  dark”;  “to  be  tired”  (*).  The 

verb  ton  and  ton  “to  lie  down”  forms  both  £to-n  and  £to-fl; 

tit  and  4,'l'tl)  “to  wish”,  both  i  1  and  IV|’. -"I'fl»- 

(P-W)  On  the  other  hand,  of  those  verbs  which  shift  about  in 
the  Perfect  between  the  two  forms,  some  exhibit  in  the  Subjunctive 
the  Intransitive  form  exclusively,  or  at  all  events  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases:  —  JRSF*rtA  “may  he  be  like!”;  J&'VHC  “let  him 
be  connected!  ;  f-ftfrA  ‘  ‘let  him  ask  ‘let  him  be  fruit¬ 

ful!”.  The  following  have  only  the  Intransitive  form  in  the  Perfect, 
and  only  the  Transitive  in  the  Subjunctive:  —  “to  be  king”, 

;  T1UL  “  to  be  thick’  to  make  escape”, 

Contrast  with  these  the  following,  which  have  the  Transi¬ 
tive  form  in  the  Perfect  and  the  Intransitive  in  the  Subjunctive:  — 
“to  find”,  j &c»Wl;  Wd  “to  sit”,  ,e/*nc;  “to  keep” ; 

O' lu  “  to  wrap  up”;  O'f'fl  “to  bless  with  the  sign  of  the  cross”; 
l)0(D  “to  pour”.  The  Imperative  invariably  follows  the  Sub¬ 
junctive. 

(1)  Of  the  Aspirate  Verbs  those  which  have  an  Aspirate  as 

their  first  letter  have  only  this  peculiarity,  that,  by  §  44,  they 
furnish  the  Personal  sign  of  ehe  Imperfect  with  the  vowel  ä  instead 
of  a  fugitive  e:  fOC*!  &c.(2). 

(2)  Those  which  have  an  Aspirate  as  their  final  letter ,  whether 
they  be  transitive  or  intransitive,  have  all,  by  §  45,  the  form  in  the 
Perfect  tf»Ah  “to  be  full”;  wCO  “to  set  in  order”  (maVa,  $a/a)\ 
and  likewise,  in  the  Subjunctive,  seeing  that  here  the  Aspirate  by 
rule  requires  ä  before  it  instead  of  e  (§  44),  they  have  only  one 
form  of  pronunciation,  lengthening  this  ä  into  ä,  by  §  46: 

Imperative:  ‘Ffä,  But 


O  [Cf.  also  Kebra  Nag.,  p.  XXXI,  sub  OfM  and  Mu:] 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  after  ^  “not”,  JR  appears  as  a  result  of  retro¬ 
gressive  Assimilation,  e.  g.  /i.J Rrh£"<S*  “they  (f.)  do  not  dwell”;  v.  König, 
p.  118  sqq. 
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they  exhibit  no  peculiarity  in  the  Imperfect: 

£fl4*-A 

(3)  Verbs  with  an  Aspirate  for  their  middle  letter  run,  when 
transitive,  like  Ahh  “to  send  (Mill  “to  draw”,  but  when  in¬ 
transitive,  by  §  45,  like  AU'f’  “to  grow’  \  YlfhR  “to  deny”,  'JfrA 
“to  be  little”:  Several  vary  between  the  two  forms  (§  76).  In  the 
Subjunctive  these  roots  also  have  ä  instead  of  e,  on  account  of  the 
Aspirate  (§  44), — so  that  from  transitives  and  intransitives  alike 
we  have  the  formations  £fl0G,  £ir,hC  In 

the  Imperative,  however,  one  says  regularly,  by  §  44,  flrh'fl,  tlrhÄS 
instead  of  tlfhAL  V)rh£*  &c.  The  Imperfect,  by  §  45,  takes  the 
form  J&ftrh'H  yeselieb,  instead  of  jRftrh'n  O  ;  and  similarly 
“he  writes  £A  U49  “  lie  grows  “lie  saves  himself”;  but 

'1‘PAA  appears,  as  well  as  A  Gen.  33, 14  var. 

Only  a  few  roots  in  frequent  employment,  having  weak  Aspi¬ 
rates,  exhibit  peculiar  forms  here.  Ch?  “to  see”  has  the  form 
in  the  Subj.,  but,  by  §  46,  it  lengthens  J into 
in  the  Imperf. ;  and  in  the  same  way  II,  1  „PaA.  Imper.  Ch.  and 
It  is  imitated  now  and  then  by  “to  herd”,  Imperfect 
but  this  formation  is  not  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  0; 
and  the  better  class  of  manuscripts  usually  have  for  if  (tf, 

infra  §  94).  Farther  “to  be  unable"  might  lengthen  its  e  in 
the  Imperf.,  thus  as  appears  from  Ludolf’s  ‘Lex.1 ,  col.  172, 

although,  as  a  rule,  it  forms  ;  cf.  Djllmann’s  ‘Lex.1,  col.  377. 

Then  the  root  'HU A  “to  say”  (little  used  now  in  the  Perfect)  dis¬ 
cards  its  0  in  the  Subj.  and  Imperf.:  accordingly  we  have  the 
Subj.  j&HA  (for  J&'fltJAb  and  the  Imper.  HA-  In  the  Imperfect 
the  e  is  at  the  same  time  lengthened  into  e,  after  the  manner  of 
the  foregoing  instances:  thus  we  get  £.fl>A  (§  46) ;  and,  as  A  is 
cut  off  in  all  those  Persons,  in  which  it  would  become  the  final 
letter  (§  58),  the  result  is  £(],.  But  seeing  that  this  j&H*  is  in¬ 
variably  used  (§  89  ad  fin.)  with  the  force  of  a  Preterite,  “he 
said”,  the  language  fashioned  a  new  Imperfect  J&'flA?  for  J&'flU A> 
in  the  sense — “he  says”  and  “he  will  say”.  In  like  manner  although 
the  Subj.  of  YlVh  “to  be  able”  is  given  in  full  £jf)0A?  the  Imperf. 


(x)  So  that  the  form,  — to  judge  by  the  written  character, —  coincides 
with  the  Subjunctive  of  strong  Transitive  verbs.  In  pronunciation  it  is  es¬ 
sentially  different  from  it. 


12* 
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is  usually  shortened  into  (: yekel ) ;  but  occurs  also, 

v.  I  Kings,  26,  25.  Roots  in  which  two  Aspirates  meet  together 
are  rare  (§  66):  'H/hJi  “to  become  sour”;  h'h H  “to  take”,  “to 
catch” (1).  The  latter  forms  the  Subj.  Imper.  Ji'VTf, 

Imperf.  £3^7 f.  The  Subj.  which  Ludolf  found  in  an 

old  manuscript,  Ps.  15,6  and  34,9  (cf.  also  John  7,30)  and  for 
which  he  printed  (as  Subj.  of  St.  I,  2),  may  perhaps  be 

explained  by  having  been  spoken  at  one  time  like 

§  93.  Of  roots  luith  doubled  final  letter  (y"y)  the  Transitive 
Perfect  is  pronounced  like  WW  “to  seek’  win  “to  speak”;  and 
the  Intransitive,  like  A\a°  ( Indmma ,  for  fWFo1*  bamema,  §  55)  “to 
be  ill”,  “to  suffer”.  Some  take  both  modes  of  expression:  —  V&& 
and  “to  burn”;  rhftR  and^hft  “to  become  small”,  “to  decrease”; 

and  7°?  “to  flee”.  From  these  come  the  Transitive  Sub¬ 
junctives  OWTh-lb  —  also 

from  xnn  “to  compress”  and  “to  be  narrow”,  J —  Imper. 
**1  T'-fl'A,  —  but  the  Intransitive  £7^£(2), 

JK.  (3) ;  Imper.  &c.  The  Imperfect  is  pronounced  £“ 

gendded ,  j &Wflrfl,  If  ^ /*'/**  (§  92). 

Of  Boots  beginning  with  a  Vowel ,  the  only  one  beginning 
with  i  which  is  as  yet  vouched  for  in  this  Stem  (Simple  Ground- 
Stem)  is  f'flrt  (intr.)  “to  be  dry”,  Imperf.  ft,  Subj. 

Imper.  £Hft-  Bat  those  which  begin  with  u  are  numerous.  Trans¬ 
itive  and  Intransitive  forms  are  found  in  the  Perfect: — e.  g.  (D 
“to  beget”,  (D *\&  “to  throw”  and  “to  stone”,  “to  descend”, 

“to  lead  away”;  { »  (rarely  flj& 4*  Numb.  14,5)  “to  fall”; 
with  middle  Aspirate:  “to  flow”,  “to  become  few”, 

(and  fll'Wn)  “to  gulp  down”,  (DUtl  “to  give”;  with  final 
Aspirate:  (Dalt\  “to  butt”,  “to  push”;  (Dfifi  “to  go  out”.  Only 
a  small  number  of  these  ,  preserve  the  initial  w-sound  in  the  Sub¬ 
junctive,  hardened  into  a  semi-vowel  in  the  combination  (§  49), 
whence  in  transitive  form  J&£D**7C  (Lev.  24,  16;  Deut.  22,  24), 
£a>-C&,  J fiabtyc,  •'.«»•Tf,  £0)-frh  Acts  19,  33; 


O  lias  Subj.  I,  2  according  to  a  single  reading  in 

Ex.  22,28,  in  the  sense  “to  delay”;  other  MSS.  have  11,1. 

(2)  Also  JVN'.V-  Numb.  10,  34. 

(3)  [For  the  form  along  with  I'.?.'}}  from  “to  be 

inclined”  v.  Kebra  Nag.  117  b  12.] 
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of  Aspirate  roots:  Hen.  89,  43;  (‘‘to  suck’’) 

Hebrews  5, 12.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  sound, — .('»UK  which 
is  not  much  in  favour,  is  simplified  by  rejecting  the  (§  53),  and 
then,  when  the  verbs  are  transitive,  the  second  syllable  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  assuming  d  instead  of  e.  True,  the  form  ( yesed ) 

also  occurs,  e.  g.  in  Gen.  27,  10,  Note;  Ps.  42,  3;  but  usually  a 
prevails:  — J&AJtC),  £*IC  John  8, 7  (as  well  as  the  above-mentioned 
£<£.C  (the  u  being  retained  in  this  case  after  the  pre- 
formative),  JRfll'J ;  just  as  in  the  Intransitives 

From  middle- Aspirate  verbs,  fr/ijf  (§  44);  P0A  Luke  19,5; 

Ps.  68,  18;  ¥()•  f).  From  final-Aspirate  verbs,  Whenever 

the  first  radical  has  fallen  out  in  the  Subjunctive,  it  ceases  also  to 
appear  in  the  Imperative,  thus  A£b  U0(l,  and  from 

forms  like  comes  the  Imperative  fiJR'  Ex.  33, 12;  Gen.  42, 19 

(although  now  and  then  AjR*  is  also  found,  as  well  as  jRfl  P')  But 
even  from  r-w-ic  there  is  derived,  by  rejecting  the  first  radical, 
*7 C  Ex.  1,  22  ( — yet  we  have  also  ,  and  *}(l  from  JR7C? 

v.  Notes  ad  loc.):  and  similarly  we  say  4*C  (from  (D‘l9£  “to  hew*’) 
Deut.  10, 1,  as  well  as  tf**4*C-  and  Ex.  34, 1,  v.  Notes  (2>. 

The  Imperfect  of  all  these  verbs  uniformly  runs  thus : 
fi(D A£%  , &(DCtl,  and  from  Middle-Aspirates, 

A  &c.  Only,  the  much  employed  word  fflOft,by  transposing  the 
M-sound  in  yewelieb ,  invariably  takes  instead  of  it  the  form 

j p-imi  (3). 

Roots  mediae  infirmae  of  both  kinds, — i.  e.  both  with  i  and 
u  as  middle  radical — ,  do  away  with  (§  50)  the  ä  or  e  in  the  Perfect , 
which  ought  to  make  itself  heard  after  the  second  radical,  thus 
obliterating  any  distinction  between  a  Transitive  and  an  Intransitive 
form  of  pronunciation.  They  invariably  blend  their  vowel-radical 
with  the  formative  a  of  the  first  syllable  into  a  mixed  sound : 

“to  bear”,  “to  carry’’;  “to  run’’;  (U£  “to  go’’;  “to  set”; 
"7.m  “to  turn  11»  i*  “to  pass  the  night”;  and  so  too  when  the 

O  Cf-  JcJLj,  *7^;  Philippi,  ZDMG  XL,  p.653. 

** 

(2)  Some  of  the  verbs  concerned  here  are  not  yet  supported  by  examples 
in  all  the  forms. 

(3)  In  accordance  with  §  68,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  transition  from 
a  Vowel-beginning  Root  to  a  Vowel-centred  one;  but  in  that  case  it  must  be 
assumed  at  the  same  time,  that  here  the  old  form  of  the  Imperfect,  which 
elsewhere  took  the  meaning  of  a  Subj.,  continued  to  be  retained. 


Verbs 
med.  inf. 
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verb  is  at  the  same  time  tertiae  gutturalis :  9°h  “to  conquer’’; 
Oh  “to  come  fbth  “  to  make  a  way’  ;  “to  be  recl  ’f1).  It  is 
only  those,  which  are  at  the  same  time  vowel-ending,  that  take 
another  form,  §  94.  When  Ludolf  in  his  Lexicon  cites  forms  like 

owl,  MO,  rtefl,  rtf Mi,  lie  has  given 

them  this  shape  only,  because  he  had  not  yet  met  with  their  more 
exact  expression  in  the  Perfect,  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  The 
forms  of  the  Perfect  1?£,  Mh*,  00) rt  are  vouched  for,  it  is  true, 
but  they  appear  to  represent  Stem  I,  2  (2).  The  Subjunctive  from 
roots  mediae  i  takes  throughout,  by  §  50,  the  form  £***1+9°, 

j&m.rt,  jLrh.ft  Matt,  11,20;  Jude  9: — Imperative 
°V?,  '7/r  ‘AjU  Is.  40,  2.  Roots  middle  u  also  nearly  all  have 
the  form  described  in  §  50:  —  jRft.C,  £<-£*,  fSh'i ; 

Imperative  R.C,  lb&,  0*0-  Also,  frV  “to  be’’  has  mostly 
in  the  Subjunctive,  and  in  the  Imperative;  but,  according  to 
§§  26  and  36,  these  forms  may  be  still  farther  shortened  into 
and  yp’L  It  is,  however,  unmistakeable  that  an  intransitive  form 
existed  also  at  one  time  in  the  Subjunctive  and  Imperative,  at 
least  in  roots  mediae  Ü,  and  that  this  form  caused  the  intransitive 
vowel  a, — which  has  to  be  given  after  the  second  radical — ,  to 
remain  still  audible  (3). — It  is  most  frequently  preserved  still  in 
particularly  in  older  manuscripts,  though  later  ones 
generally  have  J&rli-C?  rh«£:  So  too  with  and  JR&G(4).  It 

may  be  met  with  too  in  other  instances  here  and  there,  e.  g.  in 
rt4>  =  fhfy;  v.  Dillmann’s  4 Lexicon!  In  roots  mediae  t,  such 
differentiation  of  an  intransitive  form  cannot  yet  be  authenticated, 
even  for  more  ancient  times.  Finally,  the  Subjunctive  of  the  two 
roots  Oh  “to  come’’  and  T7>  “  to  conquer’’  were  perhaps  at  one 
time  also  pronounced  &0h,  but,  under  the  influence  of  the 

final  Aspirate,  o  passed  over,  in  accordance  with  §  44,  into  an  un- 

f1)  Cf.  the  Arabic  Imäla\  König,  p.  67;  Barth  ZDMG  XLIY,  p.  698. 
[The  India,  of  course,  is  the  ‘deflection’  of  the  a-sound  towards  the  «-sound; 
v.  Wright’s  ‘4r.  Gramm."1  3rd  ed.  I,  p.  10  C.  tr.] 

(2)  This  cannot  he  determined  with  certainty  before  the  relative  Imperfect- 
forms  have  been  found. 

(;)  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Transitive  form,  just  as  is  from 

’  i  "  "  Jx 

Dip;,  or  olsAJ  from  Jyb. 

(4)  [Y.  also  Kebra  Nag.  ‘Introd.’  p.  XVII.]  Y.  on  the  other  hand  König, 
p.  151  sq. 
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alterable  ä  (§  46),  whence  we  invariably  have  £(\}\,  and  in 

the  Imperative  ^Txi1)-  The  Imperfect  of  all  these  roots,  of 
both  kinds ,  whether  transitive  or  intransitive ,  is  formed  precisely 
as  in  the  strong  verb ;  but  the  vowel-radical  which  follows  the  inter¬ 
polated  (v.  §  92)  and  accented  ä  must  be  hardened  into  a  semi¬ 
vowel,  thus:  ©*?,  P0O>-.R*,  e,ha>-C,  ßllanh, 

p.'i'ßih  eufifr,  Bev.  2,  4.  (On  the  pronuncia¬ 

tion  v.  §  50). 

§  94.  Roots  tertiae  infirmae  of  both  kinds  (with  i  and  with  u) 
sound  the  final  a  in  the  3rd  pers.  Sing,  of  the  Perfect ,  just  as  all 
the  other  roots  do,  and  thus  regularly  harden  their  vowel-radical 
in  this  position  (§§  51,  68).  It  is  only  in  one  or  two  instances  that 
an  Intransitive  form  occurs  in  the  Perfect  from  roots  tertiae  Ü, 
and  in  these  instances  the  second  radical  is  either  an  Aspirate,  or 
a  vowel  or  semivowel: — ■f’Afl)  “to  follow”;  more  rarely 

“to  lust  after”;  also  \ H)(l)  “to  pour  out”;  (uh(D  “to  extend” 
(■ neut .) ;  on  the  other  hand  j\Mrh(D  “to  awake”  ( neut .) ;  9°l)(D  “to 
melt”  {neut.) ;  and  so  too  the  doubly  weak  root  A\£(0  “to  live” 
(originally  häyewa,  more  shortly  hdiwa ) ;  cf.  infra.  In  roots  tertiae 
i,  however,  the  distinction  between  the  transitive  and  the  intrans¬ 
itive  modes  of  pronunciation  is  regularly  indicated  in  forms 
“to  pardon” ;  (lav?  “to  name  hue  “to  refuse  ’’it?  and  'Vce 
“to  elect”;  and  “to  bear  fruit”;  iVThf  “to  drink”;  O'U? 

“to  be  big”;  HAP  “to  grow  old”;  CM  “  to  see  CM  “  to  feed”, 
“to  herd” ;  'JUf  “to  recover”  (n.) ;  (D*ö¥  “to  burn”.  In  the  Subjunc¬ 
tive  the  short  e  of  the  transitive  form  is  dislodged  by  the  third 
radical,  §  51,  and  therefore  we  have  j&'VA*  (for  yetle-u)\  £h'P, 

£0%*,  JK-TK-,  £l‘k  Matt.  26,34;  and  others;  — 
£ntc  “  to  weep  ”,  £\\£  “to  dig”;  £hih  Deut.  4,42;  J &C*k, 
£TA.  Ex.  32,10;  £fa(C  “to  sing”;  £M>,  £0(1.  Ps.  130,4.  But 
the  ä  of  the  intransitive  form,  as  well  as  the  ä  of  roots  middle- As¬ 
pirate,  retains  its  position,  and  forms  a  diphthong  with  the  radical 
which  follows  it;  thus  constantly  with  a  following  % ; — £(]££] 
£tli%£  (now  and  then  in  the  transitive  form  y-'W.y.; 


(*)  If  it  were  only  Oh  that  had  this  formation,  it  might  also  have  been 
accounted  for  in  accordance  with  §  68,  a  [,— an  explanation  which  might  be  still 
retained,  if  we  consider  to  be  an  analogous  formation  to  £(\}\ 

(v.  §  103).] 
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JW1A.&;  (from  1>P);  JVTU£;  £ChP-,  P-CO&  ■— 

also  with  a  following  ft,  in  which  case,  it  is  true,  the  diphthong 
often  turns  into  the  mixed  letter  ö:  Ex.  20,17.  After  an 

Aspirate,  however,  the  diphthongal  form  is  more  closely  adhered 
to,  although  it  is  not  invariably  retained:  J&ftVfifl*';  J&V) 

00K  Accordingly  the  Imperative  takes,  in  some  cases,  the  form 
;I*A- ;  flft. ;  ft* A- ;  A.1?. ;  ö ti. ;  A. ;  C*k ;  and  in  others,  the  form 
(§  44)  and  even  4*'^’,  Rev.  3,19  (Old  Ed.);  rflA£;  (and 

in  transitive  form  A t);  e.  g.  John  21,  15,  16  i1).  But  ChP 

“to  see”,  although  it  has  always  J&Ch £ — never  —  in  the 

Subjunctive,  yet  takes  the  shorter  (transitive)  form  in  the  Impera¬ 
tive,  viz.  C.h .  . — The  form  or  even  Ch?.,  which  is  read  here 

and  there,  is  not  a  good  reading.  In  the  Imperfect  the  e,  which 
should  be  uttered  after  the  second  radical,  is  regularly  dislodged 
by  the  succeeding  vowel,  thus:  J&'I’A*,  &&'P,  ßlfr,  J&V'fc 

“to  sound”,  J&A'I:  Wl  t'on.  f 0A. 

From  roots  middle-Aspirate  (by  §  45) :  ß,\\(b,  j J &4,rV-?£ftVfv-; 
£T"/.,  £C"i.  (and  §  92),  £Arh.  (Liturg.,  from  A rhf);  but 

has  always  ,  §  92;  and  in  the  Berlin  Manuscript  of 

Henoch  [Cod.  “Q”  in  Flemming’s  edition]  always  appears 

for  e.  g.  93,8.  Now  though  these  forms  of  the  Imperfect, 

from  middle-Aspirate  roots,  coincide  with  the  Subjunctive  forms 
of  verbs  which  are  not  middle-Aspirate,  there  still  is  no  possibility 
of  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other ,  because  the  latter  forms  have 
always  a  corresponding  Imperfect  with  a  in  the  first  syllable,  and 
the  former  always  a  Subjunctive  with  a  in  the  second. 

As  regards  Doubly  Weak  Boots  (§  69),  f  and  have 
been  dealt  with  already  in  §  93.  Of  those  which  are  both  vowel¬ 
beginning  and  vowel-ending,  aty.v  “  to  put  in“  forms  the  Subj. 

Impel.  ftJP,,  and  JR  (Herrn,  p.  81  b.  1.  7);  Irn- 

perf.  J&fl)«**.;  “to  burn”  forms  the  Subj.  ?0JR  (§  44);  Imper¬ 
fect  (the  Imper.  is  not  yet  vouched  for);  and  0)(h?  forms 

.RflWh.  (v.  Dillmann’s  Bex .’ ,  col.  893).  The  solitary  root  which 
has  both  middle  i  and  final  u,  viz.  ,h?.M  exhibits  no  peculiarities 
which  the  foregoing  account  could  not  explain;  it  has  the  Subj.  J&rhP* 
and  Imper.  Ji P*  and  /hp£I>“ ;  Imperf.  p^hP«-  Boots  which 

have  both  middle  u  and  final  i  take  a  transitive  form  in  the  Per- 


0  [For  the  occurrence  of  öfiat-,  A'Affl-  v.  Kebra  Nag.,  Introd.,  p  .XVII.] 
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feet:  “to  be  ill”;  “to  rub  the  ears  of  corn”,  “to  ripen”; 

to  quench  one’s  thirst”,  Gen.  24,  22;  (or  fliflJ-f?) 

“to  make  windings”; — Imperf.,  'faVH  (2  sg. 

m.t  Ps.  17,  29) ;  Subj.  (not  supported  for  all  of  them) 

§  95  2.  The  Intensive  Ground- Stem  is  given  in  the  Perfect 
with  three  a’s,  of  which  the  one  that  follows  the  second  radical  is 
the  essential  and  determining  one,  and  therefore  (according  to 
Ludolf  and  Trumpp)  it  has  the  Tone :  fassäma  “to  com¬ 

plete”.  As  the  second  radical  must  be  doubled,  the  strong  for¬ 
mation  always  appears,  even  with  the  double-lettered  (jry  or  med. 
gem.)  and  the  vowel-centred  (med.  voc.)  roots,  thus:  hlW  ctzzaza , 
“to  command”;  r| ifljf/  hawwäza ,  “to  he  agreeable”;  rnP*!*  tayydqa, 
“to  investigate  strictly’^1);  and  the  same  formation,  of  course,  oc¬ 
curs  with  the  other  roots:  —  e.  y.  0)£(D  “to  throw  rhAe  “to 
think”;  “  to  send”.  But  roots  which  have  an  Aspirate  for 

their  last  letter  take ,  in  accordance  with  §  45 ,  the  form  A'flrfi 
sabbeha(2),  “to  give  praise  to”;  guayguea ,  “to  he  in  haste”, 

“to  he  eager”;  R(D*(J  sawwea,  “to  call”;  yawweha ,  “to  show 

clemency”.  In  the  formation  of  the  Subjunctive,  the  Personal  Sign 
is  put  in  an  isolated  position  and  is  therefore  uttered  with  a  Vowel- 
touch  (or  Sheeva) ,  because  the  first  radical,  along  with  the  first- 
half  of  the  second  and  doubled  radical,  forms  one  single  unalter¬ 
able,  closed  syllable;  and,  instead  of  the  a  of  the  Perfect,  there 
appears  in  the  determining  position  ( i .  e.  after  the  second  radical) 
in  the  Subjunctive  a  toneless  e,  which  is  suppressed  by  a  closing 
radical-vowel,  thus:  yefdssem  or,  in  the  case  of  an  initial 

Aspirate,  “to  renew”  yahdddes ;  or,  with  a  final  Aspirate, 

.e.A'fi/h,  M-Th  From  weak  roots  we  have  fMm,  P'MTr, 
J&e'fl'fl, 

yewdwwe  (Josh.  6,  5):  yddyyeq\  ¥U A* 

yahällü ,  (from  fll^fl));  PrhA.-  Imperative- 

forms  are  fdssem ,  hnnt.  (BAT-  PflH), 

mp-fy,  i.'l-  ft  A.,  t.(\.  Only,  as  a  result  of  a  shortened  and  inac¬ 
curate  pronunciation  (§  56),  and  the  like  may  have 

the  sound  of  yetaiq ,  taiq.  The  middle -Aspirate  roots  ought 


(-1)  Thus  too  wfl  fhPrt.  so  far  as  they  belong  to  St.  1,2;  not 
(2)  Ludolf,  'Gramm.  Aetht  11,2. 
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properly  to  have  formed  a  Subjunctive  after  the  type 
yemähher ,  “(that)  he  teach";  and,  in  point  of  fact,  in  this  case  d  is 
still  retained  in  a  number  of  instances  before  the  double  Aspirate, 
in  old  manuscripts  and  impressions  (e.  g.  Deut.  4,9,  36;  6, 1);  but 
even  for  this  case,  the  expression  which  is  preferred  is,  in  accordance 
with  §  45,  F'VC  yemehher,  Imper.  e.  y.  Ps.  118,26,  64: — 

In  later  pronunciation,  in  which  the  Aspirates  came  to  be  uttered 
less  and  less  clearly  and  distinctly,  these  forms  easily  degenerated 
into  yemehr ,  mehr ,  §  56. 

In  other  respects  these  two  Moods  have  nothing  peculiar  in 
their  formation.  It  must  however  be  kept  in  mind  here,  that 
several  roots  admit  Stem  1, 1  and  Stem  I,  2  in  the  same  meaning; 
in  particular,  ft()^,  and  some  others  besides,  v.  §  77, 

ad  fin.  Meanwhile,  to  form  the  Imperfect  an  additional  a  is  inserted 
after  the  first  radical;  and  the  double  sound  of  the  radical,  which 
follows  the  resulting  long  vowel,  becomes  inaudible,  and  is  made 
up  for  by  shading  off  the  ä  into  e  (from  ä  +  i).  Accordingly  the 
Imperfect  [or  Indicative]  of  this  Stem,  in  all  classes  of  roots,  is 
uniformly  produced  by  establishing  an  e  after  the  first  radical, 
thus:  yefesemC ),  iV'Ziu;,  .fcrVfl/h,  £Yl,T> 

J&tWl'fl,  J&'BAT,  j £<ea>-0,  fiai 

£»rh»/V.-  This  e  of  the  Imperf.  is  at  the  same  time  the  surest 
external  mark  of  all  the  Intensive  Stems. 
t.  and  m.  3.  In  the  Influencing  Ground-Stem  the  a  which  contains  the 

in  the  force  of  the  Stem  bears  the  Tone  throughout,  except  that  when 
influencing  the  second  radical  is  an  Aspirate,  it  draws  the  tone  in  the  Perfect 

Ground-  1  r 

stem.  to  its  own  syllable (2),  thus:  Mqaya ;  but  lahäwa.  The 

Imperfect  [or  Indicative]  in  this  Stem  is  not  distinguished  from 
the  Subjunctive,  because  the  means  employed  for  this  purpose  in 
other  forms  (§  91)  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  special  form  in 
tliis  case.  The  forms  concerned  therefore  run  thus:  Perf.  nth 
Imperf.  and  Subj.  J&flCV)?  Imper.  i \CYl ;  in  the  same  way:  #0^, 

with  final  Aspirate:  f)£wh  “to  rescue”  hdleha, 

(!)  According  to  Praetorius,  ‘ Beitr .  z.  Ass.’  I,  p.  27,  this  yefesem  must 
have  arisen  out  of  an  original  yefissim  by  a  compensatory  process  of  lengthen¬ 
ing, — to  which  the  Tigrina  [with  an  audible  doubling  of  the  ft ) 

points.  [For  another  explanation  of  this  form,  derived  from  an  analogous 
phenomenon  in  Assyrian,  v.  Bezold,  '■Zeitschr.  f.  Assyr .’  XVII,  p.  273.] 

(2)  Ludolf,  lGr.  Aeth .’  I,  7,  3. 
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J&HAfh,  HA fh;  and  from  weak  roots:  JRACC,  ACC;  ‘Prh f, 

<PJu,  'W?,  WÜ,  "\<\W  ArfiflJ,  £Arh*,  Arh- 

§96.  II.  Causative  Stems.  n.T.andM 

1.  In  the  Causative  of  the  Simple  Ground-Stem,  the  second  formation 
radical  lias  ä  in  the  Perfect,  and  so  too  has  the  third,  in  the  3rd  causative 
pers.  sing.  masc. :  the  first,  primarily  being  without  a  vowel,  is  Stems* 
attached,  by  way  of  closing  the  syllable,  to  the  formative  prefix  of 
the  Stem.  This  closed  (first)  syllable  takes  the  Tone;  and  only 
when  the  second  radical  is  an  Aspirate  (with  a),  does  the  Tone 
fall  on  the  second  syllable  (1).  The  Causative  is  formed  in  the 
same  way,  whether  from  transitive  or  intransitive  roots,  thus: 
hirrtA  amsala  “to  declare  alike  hV-U  “  to  love  hYl<h& 
akhdda  “to  convict  of  falsehood".  From  roots  with  final  Aspirate 
come:  —  dnSe’a  “to  raise’’;  h’ftCU  “to  illuminate”.  Of 

all  the  strong  and  Aspirate  roots,  'flUA  alone  has  the  singular 
peculiarity  of  parting  with  its  Aspirate  (§  47):  ftflA  abdla ,  “to 
cause  to  say”,  for  h'flU A-  Besides,  it  must  again  be  recalled  here, 
that  roots  with  an  initial  Aspirate  do  not  lengthen  their  Stem- 
forming  Y\  before  the  mute  Aspirate  (§46),  thus: 

(not  jifh£0D).  Of  the  remaining  roots,  the  double-lettered  and  the 
vowel-ending  have  a  thoroughly  strong  formation  in  this  3rd  pers. 
sing.  masc.  of  the  Perfect:  hiaa  “to  read” ;  hT-??  “  to  put  to 
flight”;  h’PiUD  “to  cause  to  follow  “to  give  to  drink"; 

hCh?  ‘  ‘to  show”.  Specially  to  be  emphasised  is  dwbda 

“to  provoke".  The  Vowel-beginning  roots  blend  their  first  radical 
with  h  into  a  diphthong:  Jifll-Aft  aulada  “to  deliver"  (in  birth); 

to  answer’  M'.flrt  “to  dry  up"  ( trans .) ;  hfZip'O  “to 
make  known”.  The  Vowel-centred  {med.  voc.)  Boots  for  the  most 
part,  even  in  this  Stem,  do  not  admit  the  a  after  the  second  radi¬ 
cal,  and  they  maintain  the  shorter  pronunciation  of  1, 1,  thereby 
isolating  the  h  of  the  Causative  Stem,  while  the  tone  falls  on  the 
long  radical  vowel,  thus:  ah  ör  a;  rh»A  Jirh,A 

(along  with  which,  to  be  sure,  occurs);  It  is 

only  those  which  are  at  the  same  time  Vowel-ending  roots,  that 
must  of  necessity,  by  §  69,  assume  the  strong  formation,  just  as  in 
1,1:  “to  enliven",  “to  vivify”;  }\C(D¥  “to  give  to  drink”; 


(:)  [Trumpp,  p.  522,  makes  tlie  Tone  in  these  Stems  fall  on  the  second 
syllable  throughout,  e.  g.  afqarci.  tr.] 
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And  yet  there  are  a  few  roots  mediae  u,  which 
also  admit  of  the  strong  formation:  p£  “to  he  blind”  and  Pty  “to 
attend  to”  may  indeed  form  hP£  and  h?$,  hut,  when  broken  up 
because  of  the  Aspirate,  they  may  also  form  Y\ö(D£  (and  hOd), 
and  h  0(1)4*.  From  roots  unused  in  St.  I,  1  Ludolf  brings  up 
hr’aun  “  to  convey  back”  and  h'itDA  “to  insult”,  though  with¬ 
out  supporting-instances.  A  few  roots  mediae  ü,  especially  those 
which  end  in  an  Aspirate  or  Labial-Nasal,  exhibit  quite  a  peculiar 
formation, — shortening  their  ö  into  ä  (originally  a)  and  thus 
assuming  the  appearance  of  simple  triliteral  Stems (T):  (\j\  “to 
come’  \  h°'’l  “to  be  long”,  and  the  obsolete  root  prh  constantly 
form  tfilh,  M'Y  Ji'flrh  “  to  permit”  (in  accordance  with  §  45), 
for  h V'V- — which  still  occurs:  Josh.  24,  29  v.  Notes  [and 

Kebra  Nag.  145  a  17]  —  and  t\(\A\ ;  and  they  are  imitated  by  (§  48, 
ad  fin.)  /TUJ»,  h(j\*p  “to  confine"  Josh.  19,47,  though  we  have  also 
h'i'Ofip,  Hen.  89, 15  (2).  In  the  same  way  «f»*70  “to  rise  up”, 

“to  sleep*’ — form  }\*pav  and  \\ ’/ao.  e.  g.  Judges  16,  14,  19,  for 
which  the  later  manuscripts  have  ;  cf.  also  ho°- 1'  =  fi'P'fv 

hl)"h  and  h‘l°h,  hdh-  =  hGft-  2  Esr.  2,  30  var.  On  ho>a\  (for 
hr'aun  or  hr m)  v.  the  Imperative  ( infra ). 

In  the  Subj.  and  Impf,  of  this  and  the  other  Causative  Stems, 
the  Personal  formative-prefix  J&  blends  with  the  Causative  Y\  into 
p,  §  47  (3);  but  the  Y\  appears  again  in  the  Imperative,  when  the 
Personal  prefix  has  been  thrown  off.  As  regards  the  vowels,  e  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Subj.  after  the  second  radical,  in  accordance  with 
§  91,  while  the  first  radical  is  mute,  just  as  in  the  Perfect,  and 
becomes  attached  as  a  closing  letter  to  the  prefix-syllable,  thus:  — 
gäfqer,  jP-nfA  yäbquel  (from  h'fHiA) ;  from  Aspirate 
roots :  —  ?hrc.  ya'mer ,  ?9"M:  yämher,  Vir’h  jP-flCll;  but 

O  König,  p.  116.  Perhaps  at  one  time  the  first  radical  was  pronounced 
as  a  double  letter,  to  make  up  for  the  ü  that  had  fallen  out,— so  that  these 
forms  would  answer  to  the  Hebrew  in  )^n,  Iran. 

(2)  [Flemming,  lDas  Buch  Henoch\  Leipzig  1902,  in  this  passage  adopts 
the  reading  ( vhmfypv instead  of  the  reading  which  Dillmann  selected, 

t Dh'TwtyP’a» -  .  TR.] 

(3)  According  to  Praetorius,  as  cited  p.  41  the  Tigrina  f^'I’A  = 

has  preserved  the  more  original  forms  in  preference  to  the  Ethio- 
pic  and  Amharic  ones.  [Farther  v.  supra,  p.  92,  Note  (2),  as  to  the  frequent  use  of 
Y\  instead  of  the  Y\  (resulting  from  hh)  of  the  lstpers.  Sing.  Imperf.  Causative. 
Praetorius  draws  attention  emphatically  to  this  usage  fiAeth.  Gr .’  p.  51).  tr.] 
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from  JillA,  JP'flA ;  — from  double-lettered  roots,  jnn-n  ph+fr, 
from  h9°ÖO,  ?9°ÖÖ  yam  e  ; — from  vowel-beginning  roots,  yy,y?b 
ydide,  e.  g.  Hen.  106,12,  yäwled O,  yü^rhll. 

In  accordance  with  these  we  have  the  Imperative  hQ*l*C  dfqer , 
h<ti9°C,  ft'HMl,  h(D-&£:  aided .  Vowel-centred 

and  vowel-ending  roots  do  not  admit  the  e  after  the  second  radi¬ 
cal,  thus:  —  Imp  er.  ftH/lh  ,  from  hfo'l',  Impel. 

t\&-C  ;  so  too  hm.fi,  Tobit  6,  16.  But  those  Stems  mediae  u, 
which  have  in  the  Perfect  the  short  pronunciation  K'flJv  hi1#0, 
form  the  Subj.  usually  after  that  type,  JP'fliV  flf1,  jP-fl/li 

(Josh.  10,  19)  (2),  and  therefore  the  Imper.  (e.  (J-  Josh.  6,  3; 

Judges  20,  7),  h’dlti  db’e  (for  a-be\  §  43),  K7'7(3)-  But  it  should 
be  noticed,  as  regards  the  longer  or  the  shorter  pronunciation,  that 
the  Perfects  and  the  Subjunctives  and  Imperatives  do  not  always 
conform  to  each  other  by  any  means,  seeing  that  e.  g.  h‘l>(7D  may 
take  the  form  in  the  Imper.  (Liturg.),  as  well  as  hfrir 

and  that  hl'h  may  also  take  the  form  JPV«'7  in  the  Subj.  In  like 
manner  hp-t>  or  höfDty  may  form  or  yöd>~fy,  and  (?) 

may  have  the  Imper.  Deut  22,  1.  Vowel-ending  roots  give: 

,P£*/V  yd  did,  p’d*k,  JPA.^.;  pil'l:,  JPAll.  PCK,  Impel.  ft£«A- 
ädlü,  K'fl'fe,  h'Vi',  hM:,  hCK  Doubly  weak  roots  yield:  ) ?C‘R, 
Imper.  hCM],  JP/h£,  Imper.  hth£  ;  PtfP'7.  Imper.  From 

these  forms  the  Imperfect  [or  Indicative ]  is  quite  simply  fashioned 
by  inserting  the  accented  vowel  a  after  the  first  radical,  except 
that  in  roots  having  a  middle  Aspirate,  e  appears  instead,  thus: 

yäfäqer,  ?h9°C,  y’l^'h  ;  but  yy^fhC  yameher  (kept,  by 
pronunciation,  quite  distinct  from  the  Subj.  JPlPVThC  ydmher),  .P'flA 
gäbet,  JP^'fl.  yä-me-e,  JPf'ß'A,  ?(D AÄb  but  yab/h'H 

ydwehez  (overagainst  Subj.  ydwhez).  The  Imperfect  is  formed  in 
a  similar  manner  from  all  vowel-centred  roots,  whether  they  have 
the  long  or  the  short  pronunciation  in  the  Subj.:  JPrli(I>*C,  jPflfl^h? 

y wd-jp®,  yoa>*ty,  y‘l>a>-<r,  yma>-fr  (Josh.  19,  47),  jpfl 
JtV’fy  JPhjP.JP/  (properly  y okayed,  then  readily  yäkäid) ;  and  from 
vowel-ending  roots :  —  y-V A-  P'VI*‘  yy. A-;  PA'/;  but  ycK  (; yare-i , 
i.  e.  ydr-i),  ay.*/.’  yai ‘t  y «»•"#.  yawed. 


J)  According  to  Truiipp,  p.  529, — to  be  pronounced  yauled. 

(2)  Also  JP'P^jf*,  Lev.  25,  46. 

(3)  Cf.  Philippi,  ‘ Beitr .  z.  Ass.’,  II,  p.  380. 
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2.  The  Causative  of  the  Intensive  Stem  is  distinguished  in 
form  from  the  Ground-Stem  2,  merely  by  the  prefixed  formative 
syllable  of  the  Stem,  }%.  The  latter  is  always  isolated,  as  the  first 
radical  forms  along  with  the  first  half  of  the  double  letter  an  un¬ 
changeable,  closed  syllable.  The  tone(1)  is  usually  on  the  third-last 
syllable ;  and  only  when  the  second  radical  is  an  Aspirate,  is  it  on 
the  second-last  in  the  Perfect.  Accordingly  the  Perfect  is : 
agabbara ,  “to  compel”;  h(Wt\  ala  ala,  “to  lift  up'”  (Judges  7,  20); 

to  make  a  judge";  “to  render  contemptible”; 

Mr  a  “  to  strengthen” ;  to  assure  ”;  “to 

beautify  *;  h(i(\(D,  “to  make  intelligent’*.  But  from  roots  with  final 
Aspirate  we  have  forms  like  hfcflth,  “to  cause  to  pay  taxes’* ; 

to  urge  to  haste” ;  hi** /**(),  “to  satiate” ;  h0°6\.O,  “to 
proceed  farther”.  Seeing,  however,  that  this  Stem  is  rather  lengthy 
and  polysyllabic  in  the  Perfect,  many  roots, — particularly  those 
of  the  Middle-Aspirate  class  (§  56), — endeavour  to  replace  it  by 
St.  11,1,  at  least  in  the  Perfect,  and  occasionally  even  in  the  other 
formations  ( cf '.  §  97,2):  thus  j^APA  is  used  in  the  Perfect  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  fcAOA,  e.  g.  in  Gen.  7,17  ;  18,2;  J Ch00^  always,  instead 
of  always,  instead  of  J'i'tvh'P,  “to  humiliate”, 

hut  scarcely  IxRav'i,  “to  wrap  up  in  clouds”  (2),  for  t\°/, 

frequently  occurs  in  the  Perfect  instead  of  }\0£?,  “to  equalise”. 
The  Subjunctive  has  the  form  JP*pflC  yagabber\ 

$  AO*?  and  the  Imperative  the  form  hlI\C  agabber , 

JiAfF  But  from  Middle- Aspirate  roots: — Sub¬ 
junctive  JPAflA  (properly  yälC-cel,  which  closes  into  yäU'%  §  56); 
Imp  er.  Y\t\lU\  e.  g.  Josh.  8,  18  ( ).  I  he  Imperfect  m  all  cases 
uniformly  runs  thus:  yägeber ;  J?A>0A,  JP't/h'Th  JPVlTJ, 

JM^Z-A,  y  J?A.n-  &c.  Noticeable  on  account  of  its 

(-1)  Ludolf,  lGr.  Aeth .’  1,7.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  agree  with 
the  teaching  of  Ludolf  about  the  Tone  in  the  case  of  St.  1, 2  and  III,  2.  Cf. 
also  supra ,  p.  150,  Notel.  [In  fact  Trumpf,  p.  522,  keeps  the  Tone  throughout 
on  the  second-last  syllable,  tr.] 

(2)  As  Ludolf  has  it  in  his  ‘ Lexicon ’  p.  496.  Certainly  Ludolf  himself 

has  incorrectly  contrived  the  forms  “to  cause  to  foam”,  Mfi«h 

“to  lead  to  repentance”,  habaii  “  to  cause  to  begin”;  hr-r-h  (v.  supra),  for 

hwai},  Mflrh,  hl-T-h-  At  least  the  other  form  of  pronun¬ 

ciation  has  hitherto  remained  without  support. 

(3)  In  like  manner  h: I’rh'Th  Eph.  5,21. 
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fluctuations  between  11,1  and  2,  is  the  word  hrit,  “  to  catch  in 
the  net”,  “to  net”,  in  respect  that,  for  instance,  it  forms  the  Perfect 
(Matt.  17,  27),  and  the  Subjunctive  and  Imperative  (John  21,3; 
1  Cor.  7,35;  Cant.  2,  18)  according  to  Stem  11,1,  but  the  Imper¬ 
fect  (Mark  1,  16;  Luke  5,  10)  according  to  Stem  11,2.  Farther 
hPd  and  h?‘i>  form  the  Subj.  from  St.  11,1,  but  the  Imperf. 
from  St.  11,2;  and  a  stricter  investigation  of  the  treasures  of  the 
language  would  no  doubt  furnish  instances  of  similar  fluctuations 
in  other  roots. 

3.  The  Causative  of  the  Influencing  Stem  is  likewise  distin¬ 
guished  from  its  Ground-Stem  merely  by  the  Stem  formative  prefix: 
— Perf.  pft  aldqasa O;  Subj.  JP^ft,  John  11,  19;  Imper. 

Imperf.  John  11,31.  Weak  roots:  JP^fa.  Subj. 

and  Imperf. — (and  from  quadriliteral  roots,  which  follow  this  Stem: 

Mark  5,  35;  Luke  8,  49;  pn)Om  Acts  17,  16).  In  middle- 
Aspirate  roots  the  tone  in  the  Perfect  must  rest  here  also  on  the 
second-last  syllable:  h*Pfh&  awähäda. 

§  97.  III.  Reflexive  Stems. 

The  Stem  formative  prefix  is  in  the  Perfect  placed  before 
the  root  externally  and  separately;  in  the  Subjunctive  and  Imper¬ 
fect  it  blends  with  the  Personal  formative  prefix  into  the  syllable 
J&Th  and  this  ;Jm  is,  in  accordance  with  §  54,  assimilated  to  a  follow¬ 
ing  Sibilant  or  to  a  mute  dental-lingual.  In  the  tense-formation 
here  the  change  of  vowels  (§  91)  is  never  carried  out  in  St.  Ill,  2 
and  3,  and  but  seldom  in  St.  Ill,  1  (v.  infra).  Farther  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Imperf.  and  the  Subj.  is  carried  out  only  in 
Stem  III,  2.  In  Stem  III,  3,  it  could  just  as  little  have  made  its 
appearance, — for  the  reasons  given  in  §  95,3  — ,  as  in  Stems  1,3 
and  11,3.  But  even  in  III,  1,  where  the  Subj.  has  already  a  after 
the  first  radical,  the  Ethiopic  means  of  forming  the  Imperfect  were 
insufficient  to  create  a  special  form.  To  lengthen  the  a  would 
have  transformed  the  Stem  into  St.  Ill,  3;  the  lengthening  there¬ 
fore  remained  in  abeyance,  and  the  Subj.  and  Imperf.  coincide.  It 
might  be,  of  course,  that  in  more  ancient  times  the  two  forms 
were  at  least  differentiated  by  means  of  the  tone,  e.  g.  that  JP.'Th'fflC 
as  Subjunctive,  was  pronounced  yetgabdr ,  and  as  Imperfect,  yet- 
gdbar  or  yetgabar. 


in. 

T.  and  M. 
Formation 
in 

Keflexive 

Stems. 


t1)  Cf.  supra,  however,  p.  150,  Note  2. 
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1.  In  the  case  of  the  Reflexive  of  the  Simple  Ground-Stem , 
seeing  that  in  the  Perfect  the  first  radical  is  originally  vowel-less, 
we  might  have  expected  the  form  «pft like  in  Caus. 

St.  11,1.  This  form,  however,  is  no  longer  met  with,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  “to  raise  one’s  self”,  “to  rise  up”  p) :  and  even 

this  exception  became  possible  only  through  the  form  having  been 
derived,  not  from  St.  1,1,  hut  directly  from  St.  11,1,  “to 

lift  up”  — ,  overagainst  which  the  Reflexive-Passive  of  “to 

take"  is  invariably  given  P*  f\  C) •  If  it  is  remembered,  that  -j « 
itself  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  or  Yv )*  (§  80),  and  that  the 
oldest  form  must  therefore  have  been  we  have  the  ex¬ 

planation  of  the  circumstance  that  this  -p  does  not,  like  the  Causa¬ 
tive  h,  combine  with  the  first  radical  to  form  one  syllable.  Out 
of  an  original  h*  hKi  the  form  -t*h£V  arose  through  abbreviation. 
■HiJ'.'/  in  fact,  with  the  tone  upon  the  chief  vowel  in  the  second- 
last  syllable  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  form  of  this  Stem  in  the 
Perfect.  But  it  has  not  continued  to  be  the  only  one.  On  the 
contrary,  in  this  Reflexive-Passive  Stem,  the  intransitive  or  passive 
vowel  e  (§  75  sq.)  has  very  frequently  made  good  its  position,  in 
place  of  the  Active  vowel  a,  as  in  '|'7'fl<£  tagähra  (for  tagahera) ; 
and  thereby  a  change  of  vowels  between  the  Perfect  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Imperfect  and  Subjunctive  on  the  other,  has  been 
at  the  same  time  secured,  inasmuch  as  the  ä  of  the  Imperfect  and 
Subjunctive  answers  to  the  passive  e  of  the  Perfect.  But  which  of 
the  two  forms  of  pronunciation  is  to  be  employed  in  the  several  roots, 
cannot  be  determined  by  general  rules.  It  was,  after  all,  nothing 
but  the  usage  of  the  language  (3)  which  decided  for  the  one  form 
or  the  other.  In  many  roots  the  two  forms  are  freely  exchanged 
for  one  another.  The  fundamental  difference  between  the  two 
may  possibly  at  first  have  been,  that  for  instance,  signified 

“to  watch  one’s  self”,  “to  take  care”,  while  ■I'Ofrn  meant  “to  be 

p)  I  cannot  accept  the  explanation  of  this  word  given  by  König,  p.  148. 
— According  to  Nöldeke,  GGA  1886,  No.  26,  p.  1016,  is  a  denomina¬ 

tive,  from  a  Substantive  like 

(2)  [For  the  employment  of  instead  of  ■Uirh  and  vice 

versa,  v.  Dillmann’s  ‘Leoc.,  col.  637  $#.]. 

(3)  This,  however,  has  not  yet  been  investigated  with  sufficient  strictness; 
and  many  statements  made  by  Ludolf  regarding  it,  in  his  Dictionary  and  his 
Grammar,  stand  in  need  of  correction. 


watched,  or  cared  for”  ft;  but  in  later  times  this  distinction 
was  completely  obliterated.  However,  for  brevity’s  sake,  we  shall 
call  the  pronunciation  with  e,  “the  passive  pronunciation”.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  have  in  the  strong  verb  the  twofold  form  of  the  Per¬ 
fect:  “to  be  robbed”;  '!'*}'(]/.  “to  happen”.  From  the 

Middle-Aspirate  Verb  (§  45)  come,  for  the  most  part,  forms  like 
0i*aIthUJ  tagelßa  “to  withdraw”;  i'h'lti  “to  be  taken  prisoner”; 
i’hUA  “  to  be  possible”  (2) ;  more  rarely  with  a,  i'flhfi  (=^t]}i (\) 
“to  fight” ;  from  a  verb  with  a  final  aspirate  the  form  is  always 
P^A h  “  to  become  full’  -j-rti ro  “  to  be  heard”.  From  double- 
lettered  verbs  we  have  either  “to  be  sought”;  or  more 

frequently,  with  the  passive  pronunciation,  'f'Vfl  “to  be  read”; 

“to  be  banished”,  in  some  few  instances  written  l-rt  R-y. 
(§  55) ;  but  -l-'rflO  tame^a,  “to  be  angry”,  may,  according  to  §  56, 
by  throwing  back  the  doubling  of  the  second  radical  upon  the  first, 
be  simplified  into  '\'9°0  tammea,  and  then  into  tain  a.  Vowel¬ 
beginning  and  vowel-ending  verbs  always  have  the  strong  formation 
in  the  Perfect:  “to  become  known”;  •f®A&  “to  be  born”; 

Ffl>«Un  “to  be  given”;  “to  transgress”;  “to  be 

put  in”;  'l'YlöO)  “to  be  poured  out”;  -fChf  “to  be  seen”.  Vowel- 
centred  roots,  when  uttered  with  a,  have  the  strong  formation;  if 
given  with  e,  they  reject  the  e  (§  50)  and  produce  a  diphthong: 
•pllfflll  Numb.  22,  3  and  rl%UO>ah  Matt.  2,  3,  “to  be  troubled”; 

Hen.  89,  58  “to  be  robbed”;  “to  be  settled”;  very 

rarely  the  diphthong  blends  into  a  mixed  sound:  “to  be 

sacrificed”  (Org.);  “to  be  disgorged”.  —  The  Subjunctive 

and  Imperfect  are  formed  from  the  whole  body  of  the  roots 
‘strongly’,  and  uniformly  with  the  chief  vowel  a  after  the  second 
radical,  and  with  ä  as  the  readiest  vowel  for  the  first.  Vowel- 
centred  roots  must  harden  their  vowel-radical;  the  vowel-ending 
ones  combine  it  with  the  preceding  ä  into  a  diphthong;  and  it 


(x)  As  Ludolf  assumed.  But  Ludolf,  trusting  too  much  to  this  as¬ 
sumed  law  of  his,  often  enough  set  up  a  form  in  his  Dictionary  like  •i-o+n, 
without  being  able  to  give  an  instance  of  its  use,  even  when  he  had  frequently 
met  with  the  other  form  vow  in  the  Perfect  (v.  Drechsler,  p.  34). 

(2)  It  is  not  correct  in  copyists  to  lengthen  the  vowel  of  the  first 
radical  before  a  mute  Aspirate,  thus:  ,/hA  “to  paint  one’s  eyes”,  for 

'MnFrhA 
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is  only  roots  tertiae  ü  which  may  farther  hlencl  the  diphthong  into 
a  mixed  sound  (exactly  as  in  the  Ground-stem,  §  94),  thus:  J&'ih ^HC 
yetgabarC ),  yA*h’ VH,  (§  46), 

jM-MWl,  3 RfraiiMl,  ?>1  ?y,ö,  VOW:,  fi+Uafto,  £i»<P0, 
y>ToyjO‘  or  y.-l'OF'  y,:l'(ny,y,.  y.’l‘/.hy>  Also  the  Perfect 
rtMT'/ßJh  forms  the  Imperfect  and  Subjunctive  J?»']hVu/Jst,  just  like 
wrh  ;  and  in  the  same  way  *j *9°ÖO  and  equally  form 

yj\rav°ib.  The  Imperative,  because  derived  from  the  Subj.,  like¬ 
wise  exhibits  a  invariably  after  the  second  radical:  -plflG» 

•VdJ't h,  TATd>a  or  V6A'  -Yti\ JR  &c.  But 

in  the  Imperative  of  i  the  peculiar  pronunciation,  imitated 

from  Causative  1,  comes  back  again,  I  'ir'h  “  Arise!”.  So  too 
runs  the  Imperative  of  ■pJF’dO,  shortened  into  (Plural  also, 

’MT’/lo»).  Farther,  Middle- Aspirate  roots,  which  have  the  Passive 
pronunciation  in  the  Perf.,  occasionally  take  the  shorter 

form  tagelia$ ,  Numb.  16,21,  26;  17,10,  instead  of  the 

regular  ■ Mrh /»’;  (in  MS.  F  this  shorter  form  occurs  in  the  pas¬ 
sages  named,  whereas  the  other  MSS.  have  'plrh/^h  &  reading 
which  is  also  met  with  in  Ps.  33,  15  and  36,  28)  (2). 

2.  The  Reflexive  of  the  Intensive  Stem,  according  to  Ludolf, 
must  in  the  Perfect  have  the  tone  upon  the  vowel  of  the  second 
radical;  in  the  other  forms  it  rests  upon  the  vowel  of  the  first.  The 
Perf.  has  the  strong  formation  in  all  roots:  'I*4| taqaddasa,  “to 
be  sanctified";  'ph«VV  takuannäna ,  “to  be  condemned”;  *\ -forth 
“to  be  added  to”;  ■prt<£.(D  “to  hope”;  “to  become  equal 

to  one  another”;  tcfawwara,  “to  overlook";  “to 

reprove”.  But  from  roots  with  final  Aspirate,  regularly: — 

“to  rejoice”;  “to  be  salted”;  'I'fOhl)  “to  let  one’s  self 

be  pacified”.  Farther,  as  the  Aspirates,  following  the  later 
pronunciation,  readily  grew  too  nerveless  for  doubling  (§  56),  a 
phenomenon  made  its  appearance,  which  became  noticeable  also 
in  Stem  II,  2  (§  96),  viz. — that  in  the  Perfect  Middle-Aspirate 
roots  fell  back  from  Stem  III,  2  to  Stem  III,  1.  Thus 
tamahhara  first  of  all  becomes  tamahhera,  seeing  that  a  Passive  e 


(x)  According  to  Trumps  p.  527,  to  be  accented  yetgdbar. 

(2)  'p>nn.  in  the  Ethiopic  Liturgy  (ed.  Bezold,  in  Swainson’s  ‘ Greek 
Liturgies',  London  1884),  p.  384,  1.  11 — is  probably  a  copyist’s  error  for 

■ivnn. 
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is  at  least  possible  instead  of  a  (v.  supra  in  this  §  97),  and  then 
tamehhera  (by  §  45),  which  ultimately  drops  into  tamehra.  And 
so  we  have  and  “to  learn";  and  'h’Th/ihi* 

“to  be  made  humble’’;  'PA0A  and  'PAÖA  “to  be  exalted";  ’t'HUd 
and  i-'IW/.  “  to  be  vainglorious";  (e.  g.  Judges  5,  28 F) 

and  “to  remain  behind’’,  “to  loiter";  'pjVAV  “to  mount 

upon’  't'tifah  to  enquire  about";  'I'&Od  and  to  be 

tormented’  -I'AhA  and  ■I  Xhh  “  to  be  reviled  iff IR  and 
■I  f'-llP.  “  to  become  a  Jew”.  In  the  Subj.  and  Imperative,  both 
these  and  all  other  roots  have  a  after  the  second  radical  as  chief 
vowel,  and  also  a  after  the  hrst.  In  the  Imperfect  they  have  e 
after  the  first  radical,  and  dispense  with  the  doubling  of  the  second, 
thus:  J&'ThrZ?£ft,  jR'TM »£f|,  yetqedas,  yetqdddas,  taqdddas ; 

£^A,0A,  £;PA0A,  PAOA; 

£'l-f»<PlJ,  H’H'V ;  JR’JAflJC  1'0(DC;£h(Z  or 

£Aß,  PAtf  or  l-fajl)-;  j&&c. 

3.  The  Reciprocity  -  Stem  takes  the  form  in  the  Perfect 
'K-Arn  “to  separate  from  one  another",  with  the  tone  upon  d, 
tafdlataC),  but  in  Middle-Aspirate  verbs,  with  the  tone  upon  the 
penult,  d"WA  “  to  be  propitious  towards  any  one",  taZahdla. 

From  roots  with  final  Aspirate  the  form  has  always  e  (in  place  of 
u)  after  the  second  radical:  FJHh  tagdhe'a,  and  more  shortly 
tagdVa.  In  all  weak  roots  this  Stem  takes  a  full  and  strong  forma¬ 
tion:  “to  be  foes  to  each  other";  •pö700  tamd'edt  and 

tamd“a  “to  be  angry  at  one  another" ;  -pJPßl-ß  “to  flatter  one 
another’  -I-'Prtf!  “to  intermarry’  to  conduct  a  learned 

controversy”;  “to  run  together";  “to  enter  into  a 

confederacy" ;  “to  play  together" ;  '/•‘{Aß)  “to  take  leave 

of  one  another”.  Farther,  in  the  Subj.,  Imper.  and  Imp  erf.  this 
Stem  has  a  after  the  second  radical,  while  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  Subj.  and  Imperf.,  thus: — „P.'lh^AT? 

fVl'Prtn,  f.-l  A.wA-,  pWifi;  -M-A'I'  l-.JIVi  &C. 

§  98.  IY.  The  Causative-Reflexive  Stems,  as  active iv.t. and m. 
verbs,  have  the  active  vowel  a  in  the  Perfect  after  the  second  Formatlon 

in 

radical,  and,  like  the  other  Active  Stems,  change  it  into  e  in  the  causative- 

_  Rcflcxivo 

Imperfect  and  Subjunctive.  The  formative  prefix  of  the  Stem  htl'1*,  stems 
when  combined  with  the  personal  prefix,  becomes  JPft'f*  (§  47). 


(L)  Cf.,  however,  supra ,  p.  155,  Note  (J). 
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1.  The  first  of  these  Stems  has  two  forms  of  pronunciation 
in  the  Perfect.  In  the  form  which  is  most  obvious  and  usual  the 
first  radical,  originally  without  a  vowel,  is  attached  to  the  formative 
prefix  *\+  by  way  of  closing  the  syllable  (exactly  as  in  II,  IX1),  thus: 
hM “  to  inhale’’ ;  with  final  Aspirate,  “to  take 

(by  force  of  arms)”  Numb.  21,32;  hh^'dRO  “to  pronounce  bles¬ 
sed”;  and  to  make  intercession”;  from  weak  roots:  — 

“to  borrow”  (Ex.  12,35);  htl'l'Ch?  “to  appear”  and 
“to  reveal”;  hii-Hu:?  “to  obtain  forgiveness”;  from  roots  with 
initial  Aspirate : — “to  treat  contemptuously”  (Glen.  29,25 ; 
Judges  16, 10).  The  tone  in  these  cases  rests  on  the  third-last  syl¬ 
lable^),  and  in  Middle-Aspirate  roots  on  the  second-last.  But, 
alongside  of  this, — the  usual  pronunciation, — another  has  also  be¬ 
come  current,  which  puts  forward  the  prefix  in  a  separate 

fashion,  after  the  manner  of  the  Reflexive  Stems,  and  causes  an  ä 
to  be  heard  after  the  first  radical.  In  this  case  the  tone  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  rest  on  the  second-last  syllable ;  cf.  Trumpp,  p.  524. 
This  form  of  expression  appears  oftenest  in  roots  tertiae  gutturalis , 
e.g.  “to  be  envious”;  htl'tdW'rh  “  to  ask  permission”, 

and  in  roots  primae  gutturalis (3),  e.  g.  i\t\’\'Y\d?+  “to  treat  as 
a  fool”;  “to  declare  bad”;  “to  invent”; 

and  here  and  there  too  in  other  roots,  e.  g.  in  hf Vl'dth^,  a  col¬ 
lateral  form  of  JiAtCrlW’  “  to  remove”.  It  is  noteworthy  besides, 
that  from  the  unused  root  HflWh,  which  assumes  the  short  form 
h'fld i  in  St.  11,1  (§96),  hft'tDfh  also  is  formed  in  this  Stem, 
as  well  as  “to  ask  permission”.  But  the  difference 

between  these  two  forms  of  pronunciation  is  of  no  importance  in 
the  formation  of  the  other  tenses  and  moods.  In  the  Subjunctive 
the  first  radical  is  always  attached  without  a  vowel  to  the  formative 
prefix  ')«  by  way  of  closing  the  syllable: — 

fti  i  ctr n,  ytiJ-Mc  fti  i  ti/,,  ftiicK;  and  accordingly  in 
the  Imperative  we  have  JtfH'CjTfl.  htl-l-W !>■•<*,  l  htl 

’I'tui,  htn  r.h.  In  the  formation  of  the  Imperfect,  ä  (probably 
also  accented  here)  is  inserted  after  the  first  radical: 


(1)  Cf.  König,  p.  148. 

(2)  Y.  on  the  other  hand  Trumpp,  p.  523. 

(3)  To  avoid  lengthening  the  a  of  'J*, — for  which  reason  one  says 

as  well  as 
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efi-HWA  eft  j-V"/”  „eft  i  iV.;  in  Middle-Aspirate  verbs,  d  is 
thickened  into  e\  ydstameher  (overagainst  which  we 

have  the  Subjunctive  yästämher );  .PA'p'flAA*  ( yästare’i , 

and  therefore  in  some  Manuscripts  occasionally  written  JP ft 't'&hj1), 
v.  St.  1, 1). 

2.  The  $£em,  of  this  class,  derived  from  the  secoyul  Ground- 

Stem  takes  the  form  in  the  Perfect,  hil’VOliv.  with  the  accent 
on  the  third-last  syllable (2)  (v.  St.  11,2),  thus: — astrfdggasa ,  “to 
practise  patience”.  It  takes  the  strong  formation  in  all  weak  roots, 
e.  g.—hM  O(W  “  to  brag”,  “to  swagger”;  jitl’tfl&O)  “to  awaken 
hope  in  any  one”;  “to  prefer”;  hA'hfflhA  “to  have 

complete  trust”;  and  in  roots  tertiae  gutturalis :  “to 

rejoice”  (astafaSSeha).  In  the  Subjunctive  the  a  after  the  first 
radical  is  of  course  maintained,  and  the  a  after  the  second  be¬ 
comes  e:  jPft'N)0?/*'  yästcdäggeS ;  ?M'CD\)6k, 

ftll'M;  (3);  so  too  with  the  Imperative:  —  htlVO 

*7/**  &c.  The  Imperfect  is  formed  (as  in  all  the  Intensive  Stems)  by 
means  of  e  after  the  first  radical,  while  the  doubling  is  given  up: 

th+vu»,  fM'&ra i  ,eA'h°/,n.  w-m-  &c. 

3.  The  Stem ,  of  this  class,  derived  from  the  third  Ground- 

Stem  forms  the  Perfect  fcfH^AA,  with  the  accent  on  the  third- 
last  syllable  (4);  from  roots  tertiae  gutturalis :  ;  in  like 

manner  For  other  examples  v.  supra  §  84.  The  Sub¬ 

junctive  and  Imperfect  are  not  distinguished  from  each  other;  in 
both  e  appears  instead  of  a  after  the  second  radical: — 
yästamäsel , 

and,  accordingly  in  the  Imperative:  hA'l0<y7AA?  htl'I'fl/Z  &c. 

§  99.  The  Multiliteral  Verb  follows,  generally,  the  same 
rules  as  the  Triliteral  in  forming  the  Tenses  and  Moods.  In  the 
Multiliteral  verb  also,  the  inner  vowel-change  between  the  two 
tenses  invariably  makes  its  appearance  with  the  second-last  radical. 
The  first  two  radicals  are  combined  into  one  syllable,  with  a  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  they  are  maintained  in  this  combination,  through¬ 
out  nearly  the  whole  of  the  farther  development  of  the  form:  in 


(-1)  Also  Herrn,  p.  85«,  1.  3;  cf.  König,  p.  119. 

(2)  In  Middle-Aspirate  verbs,  on  the  penult.  V.  however  Trumpp,  p.  524. 

(3)  Once  however  Pil-l'Xö’iP  ;  v.  Dillmann’s  lLex.\  col.  1306. 

(4)  Y.  however  Trumpp,  p.  524. 
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I.  In 
Ground- 
Stem. 


§  99- 

the  Imperfect,  however,  and  in  Stems  III,  3  and  IV,  3  this  group 
has  to  he  broken  up.  Farther,  in  this  group  the  ct-Sound  is  held 
to  he  so  essential,  and  a  long  vowel  in  the  first  Stem-syllable  so 
reasonable,  that  this  a  is  not  thickened  into  e  before  a  mute  Aspi¬ 
rate  according  to  §  45,  but  is  lengthened  into  ä  according  to  §  46. 
In  the  domain  of  the  last  two  radicals,  however,  the  same  rules 
prevail  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Aspirates,  radical  Vowels 
and  double  radicals,  as  in  the  Triliteral  verb. 

I.  The  Ground-Stem  does  not  distinguish  between  a  transitive 
and  an  intransitive  form  of  pronunciation  in  the  Perfect.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  uttered  with  three  Asp),  the  first  syllable  either  closed,  or 
possessing  a  long  vowel  having  the  Tone(2),  thus:  P+'i’lß  dängasa , 
“to  be  terrified” ;  with  an  aspirate  as  second  radical:  — 
mähr  aka,  “to  take  as  booty”;  with  a  similar  letter  as  last  radical: 

to  destroy”;  with  an  aspirate  in  the  second  as  well  as  in 
the  last  position:  0 “to  rot”;  with  doubling  of  the  third 
radical :  y.-rM  “  to  extinguish”;  with  a  like  doubling  when  the 
radical  is  at  the  same  time  weak:  KAfP  “  to  clear  of  weeds” ; 
with  a  long  vowel  as  second  radical:  “to  decay”,  “to 

persecute”,  'f-flrli  “to  mix”;  with  a  vowel  as  last  radical:  £cnp 
“to  shoot  ”,  rt'H'ffl  ‘  ‘to  touch  the  harp”;  weak  in  more  than  one 
radical:  “to  lament  aloud”,  “to  take  prisoner”,  T,*]? 

“to  sin  ”,  Mm  “  to  give  forth  perfume”,  h*>tUD  “to  inflame. 

The  Subjunctive  is  formed  by  the  prefixed  Personal  signs  and 
by  the  transition  of  the  a  which  follows  the  second  last  radical 
into  e:  yeddnges\  primae  gutturalis :  fOTrTlC',  farther 

examples:— J&«7UC3f)  .('■’JV'IX  tMl  V-'ll'/--.  I*. ‘'.‘/’A fl 
ps'iti’i  ££, °n  .e-f-fi/h  ft  powp,  £'im.  or 

m-m-  f'.z-i,  ßM-,  In  accordance  with  these  forms,  we  have 

in  the  Imperative :  H'WTK  ),  (Jud¬ 

ges  5,12),  &c.(3).  To  form  the  Imperfect,  an  accented  a  is  inserted 
after  the  second  radical,  which  brings  about  the  separation  into 
two  syllables  of  the  syllable  made  up  of  the  first  two  radicals: 


P)  [Excepting,  of  course,  the  necessary  modification  of  the  second  a , 
when  the  last  radical  is  an  Aspirate,  tr.] 

(2)  V.  however  Trumpp,  p.  524. 

(3)  Irregular  are:  Subj.  Kuf.  P-  l22?  N.  4;  p.  160,  N.  11; 

and  Imperative  Is-  8, 1,  3  var—  and  from  juhee 
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P»P*itlö  yedanäges ,  p,0*>UCYl,  ?>l&JVh,  J&fl'V»-fTK 
£A>«fj  (Rev.  14,  2),  ££<:n.,  püü)?*.  But  those  roots  which  have 
a  long  vowel  as  second  radical,  like  Puli,  -f-ft th,  can  have 

no  special  form  for  the  Imperfect,  because  an  a  inserted  after 
that  radical  blends  with  such  long  vowel;  and  even  roots  like 
'll?,  A-Afl)  are  too  sluggish  to  break  up  their  mixed  sound; 
thus  we  have:  J &alt\'Y,  P»P0iH,  P»^tlfh,  P»l»%^  £A**A-  (Jas.  3,  6), 
p/LUh  (which  do  not  differ  from  the  Subjunctive  forms,  v.  supra). 

Seldom  is  it, — and  it  is  not  good  Ethiopic, — that  roots  which  have 
a  vowel  for  their  final  radical  omit  the  proper  formation  of  the 
Imperfect,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  citation  by  Ludolf  from  a  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Organon\  hl't':  h+'t'tfvftfr  “which  does  not  wither’*, 
instead  of 

II.  In  exact  conformity  with  the  same  rules  are  also  formed  n.  iQ 
the  tenses  and  moods  of  the  Causative  Stem  of  Quadriliteral  roots.  Cagt8e^lve 
Perfect :  h0°1P*(\  amandaba(l)  “to  bring  into  difficulty’’;  h°l'iOi 
“to  entrust  to” ;  to  put  the  ground  in  good  order” ; 

JunhTK  “to  prepare”;  h0°C(l(l  “to  cause  to  feel  after”;  hflGlO) 

“to  adorn”;  hi0'}?*?  “to  delay  one”;  hl»  1?  “to  cause  to  sin”; 
hfti(D  “to  smell  at”;  “to  cause  trouble” ;  hC'iC'iC)  “to 

appease’’;  hftlituh  “to  sacrifice”.  Subjunctive :  p0D1P?'fi,  p0!'} 
bl,  WfTö,  pmh'Vh,  Pf^Gflfl  pflCl',  pl°'}\,  ?%%,  pft'h, 

P^a^\  p&ACA  Phlfhfa,  or  Pftith'ifh,  Imperative'.  hc^lPril 
hPlIbl  &c.;  Imperfect :  pa^iP:>a,  p0°’ib1  P^^'TÖ,  ?OlhTh, 
P^dtltl,  Pfldl*,  Pl°i but  ?%%,  ph°°'  Quinqueliteral 

roots  combine  in  one  syllable  the  first  radical  and  the  formative 
prefix  of  the  Stem,  and  the  second  and  third  in  one,  with  a:  the 
second-last  radical  supports  the  vowel-change.  In  the  Imperfect 
formation  a  establishes  itself  after  the  third  radical,  and  the  syl¬ 
lable  formed  by  the  second  and  third  is  thus  resolved  into  two  syl¬ 
lables.  Thus:  hC0Dtl0°fl  armasmasa,  “to  feel  about”;  h4*PfhP»fh 
and  hfy?fhP»rh  “to  become  reddish”;  hi fll'Amf!  “to  drip”;  h9° 

OCO£  “to  sweeten”:  —  Subjunctive :  pC^tl^th  p^pihp»üh,  ?°lb 
CC; — Imperfect'.  pC#1* A 9n A  yärmasämes,  pty?  (Lev.  13,24; 

Matt.  16,2,3),  Ps*  71,6.  In  the  same  way  hftJ°U??, 

hft0°l )??,  hft°l[)??,  or  hWlV??  “to  render  flabby”;  hfo’*?  A  A 


(*)  Y.  however  Trumpp,  p.  524. 

(2)  [A  peculiar  form,  for  h&AC’Y  v.  Dillmann’s  ‘Lex.1  tr.] 
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“to  whisper  gently",  and  the  two  Causatives,  formed  by  faft,  §  85 
ad  fin. ;  except  that  here  the  Subjunctive  and  Imperfect  cannot  be 
distinguished:  JPA'^ft ft,  fhflllTI,  also 

§  100.  III.  In  the  Reflexive  Stem  the  second-last  radical 
exhibits  no  vowel-change  between  the  two  tenses,  §  97  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  become  possible  in  this  case  to  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Imperfect  and  the  Subjunctive  by  inserting, 
in  the  former,  a  after  the  second  radical,  which  is  without  a  vowel 
in  the  Subjunctive;  and  it  is  only  in  roots  mediae  infirmae  that 
the  Imperf.  and  the  Subj.  coincide  (just  as  in  Stems  I  and  II). 
Thus  we  have  in  the  Perfect:  tamandaba(j)\ 

“to  be  extinguished” ;  'I'Khfth,  “  to  worship” ; 

“to  be  tempted”;  'hftJP’Of, 

'f’HdJflJ  (§  86):  —  Subjunctive :  (Ps.  108,13), 

(Ps.  120, 7),  par 

vp>,  JK-'T pA'fotia**  Imperative: 

9° fill-  &c-  Pat  in  the  Imperfect  we  have: — *7»  VP.'fl 

yetmanddab,  0J,  £;f*'/D 

but  £'Th &c.  just  as  in  the  Subj.  The 
lleflexive  Stem  of  Sexliteral  roots  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the 
Perfect  only.  On  the  formation  of  the  Perfect  of  the  Reciprocal 
Stem,  v.  §  86.  It  deserves  special  notice,  that  even  the  root  H>VCD 
resolves  the  e,  which  it  preserves  through  all  the  forms  of  Stems  I 
and  III, — into  ay,  before  the  inserted  ä.  Of  course  the  Tone  falls 
upon  the  long  a.  to  which  this  Stem  owes  its  form.  There  is  no 
difference  between  the  Imperfect  and  the  Subjunctive  (cf.  §§  95  — 
97),  nor  is  there  any  change  of  vowels  in  the  two  Tense-formations. 
Thus  —  £iWrtA,  Ex.  26,  3;  Lev.  23,  22; 

jRlWhflK  ;  Imperative:  '/'■(Wh#*-,  'HfJPVfl*-  &c. 

IV.  The  Causative- Reflexive  Stem  is,  in  accordance  with 

§  86,  of  very  rare  occurrence.  In  the  Imperf.  and  Subj.  it  neces¬ 
sarily  exhibits  the  vowel-change  found  in  all  the  Active  Stems, 
hence  Jas.  3,  17. 

V.  The  weaker  Reflexive  Stem,  which  is  formed  by  prefixing 
M  (§  87),  so  far  shows  its  kinship  with  the  Active  Stems,  as  to 
exhibit  the  usual  difference  of  vocalisation  prevailing  in  those  Stems 
between  the  two  Tense-forms.  The  Imperfect  is  distinguished  from 


(fi  But  cf.  Trumpf.  524. 
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the  Subjunctive  just  as  in  the  other  Stems  of  the  Multiliteral  roots. 
The  Personal  sign  in  the  Subj.  and  Imperf.  is  connected  with  to 
just  as  it  is  in  other  cases  with  ft  and  Whence  we  have,  in 
the  Perfect :  t\ ’Yb*Cl,*£  anguarguaraQ );  in  the  Subjunctive’.  P'J 
in  the  Imperative :  h"i’l0Cl'C',  and  in  the  Imperfect : 
ni-rvc.  With  Aspirates  and  Radical  vowels;  Perfect :  hTrflfti 
'rtrh,  toPÖ&Wj  to(l'fo 0:  toflfia),  to*V\<t ;  Subjunctive :  JP7fl 
/hilrh,  Imperfect : 

and  the  rest  just  as  in  the  Subjunctive  (2). 

III.  FORMATION  OF  PERSONS,  GENDERS  AND 

NUMBERS. 

§  101.  It  belongs  to  the  very  conception  of  a  verb,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  mere  predicate,  that  it  not  only  gives  what  is  predi¬ 
cated,  but  also,  —  contained  within  it  or  at  least  indicated  by  it, — 
the  Person,  of  whom  anything  is  predicated.  Accordingly  the 
Verb  furnishes  its  Tense-  and  Mood-Stems  with  Personal  signs, 
as  the  third  step  which  it  takes  towards  its  full  development.  In 
order  to  manage  this  step,  it  encroaches  upon  the  domain  of  the 
Pronouns,  inasmuch  as  it  is  just  the  Personal  pronouns  which  are 
made  use  of  to  express  the  several  Persons.  The  Personal  signs 
have  originated  in  the  combination  of  the  personal  pronouns  with 
the  verbal  Stem.  The  former  in  due  course  coalesced  with  the  lat¬ 
ter,  but  in  this  closer  connection  they  have  undergone  abbreviation 
and  occasionally  considerable  mutilation.  The  entire  apparatus  of 
the  distinction  of  the  Persons  in  Gender  and  Number,  which  prevails 
and  lives  in  the  language,  in  the  domain  of  the  Personal  Pronouns, 
is  thus  reproduced  in  the  Verb.  And  just  as,  in  accordance  with 
§  148,  two  Numbers,  the  Singular  and  the  Plural,  are  distinguished 
in  the  Personal  Pronoun,  and  two  Genders,  Masculine  and  Femi¬ 
nine,  in  the  two  pronouns  of  the  second  and  third  Person,  so  are 
these  distinctions  repeated  in  the  veil)  in  Ethiopic. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  §  91,  that  the  position 
which  is  assumed  by  the  Personal  sign  with  respect  to  the  Verbal 

C1)  But  v.  Trumpp,  p.  525. 

(2)  On  the  peculiar  forms  of  KT^rThftr/i  “to  move(iw6\)”  v.  Dillmann’s 
lLex.\  col.  327.  On  the  Passive-Reflexives  formed  with  like  •f-'nnAO- 
v.  supra,  p.  165. 
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Stem,  is  of  essential  importance  in  the  formation  of  the  two  contrast¬ 
ed  Tenses.  In  the  Perfect  the  Personal  signs  are  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  Stem;  in  the  Imperfect  and  Subjunctive,  to  the  beginning. 
This  different  method  of  attachment,  however,  has  caused  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  originally  complete  pronoun  to  have  another  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  Perfect  than  it  has  in  the  Imperfect;  and  accordingly 
the  Personal  signs  actually  in  use  in  the  language  fall  into  two 
divisions. 

1.  The  Personal  signs  of  the  Perfect  if).  The  Third  Person 
Sing.  Masc.  is  not  distinguished  by  any  special  sign.  Seeing  that 
all  the  other  persons  and  genders  in  both  numbers  were  denoted 
exactly  by  terminations,  the  Personal  sign  could  be  dispensed  with 
in  this  one  case,  by  virtue  of  the  contrast.  The  Third  Person 
Sing.  Fern.,  on  the  other  hand,  has  at,  which  serves  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  also  in  Nominal  Stems,  v.  §  126.  The  Third  Person  Plural 
Masc.  is  denoted  by  Ü,  and  the  Third  Person  Plural  Fern,  by  a. 
The  former  is  shortened  (2)  from  ümü,  Um,  ün ,  the  latter  from  on 
dn.  —  The  sign  for  the  Second  Person  Sing,  is  in  the 
Masc.  h,  in  the  Fern.  K  The  vowel-change  between  the  two 
genders  is  the  very  same  as  in  the  full  pronoun  of  the  second 
person  (§  148) :  the  other  Semitic  languages  also  retain  this  change, 
either  complete  or  in  traces,  ft  or  h.  itself,  however,  is  nothing 
else  than  the  second  element  of  the  full  compound  Pronoun 
or  hit  (§  148) ,  inasmuch  as  (v.  §  65),  from  the  original  twa, 
from  which  F  sprung,  might  also  come,  and  has  come  not  only 
in  this  case,  but  also  in  the  Suffix  Pronoun  of  the  Second  Person 
in  both  Numbers  in  all  Semitic  languages  (3).  In  the  Plural  also, 
Ethiopic  transforms  the  original  sound  into  k  in  the  same  way: 
Masc.  kemmu\  Fern.  w  ken ,  answering  completely  to  the  second 

t1)  Cf.  now  with  this,  in  particular,  Nöldeke,  ‘ Untersuchungen  zur 
semitischen  Grammatik ’,  ZDMG  XXXVIII,  p.  407  sqq.,  [reprinted  with 
numerous  additions  in  lBeitr.  z.  sem.  Sprachiviss.\  Strassburg  1904: — where 
v.  p.  15  sqq.'] 

(2)  As  is  still  more  clearly  seen  in  the  other  Semitic  languages. 

(3)  The  difference  between  Ethiopic  and  the  other  Semitic  languages 
is  merely  this,  that  the  latter  put  into  the  difference  of  the  types  ta  and  ka, 
the  contrast  between  the  pronoun  used  as  Subject  and  the  pronoun  used  in  a 
subordinate  position,  while  the  former— the  Ethiopic  language— employed  the 
type  ta  for  the  separate  pronoun,  and  the  type  ka  for  the  pronoun  when 
suffixed. 
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element  in  hJ'V'y,  §  148. — For  the  First  Person  the 

sign  in  the  Sing,  is  ft*,  in  the  Plural  V-  The  k  in  kü,  it  would 
appear,  is  more  original  than  the  t,  which  all  the  other  Semitic 
tongues  exhibit  (§  65);  and  certainly  the  influence  of  the  Personal 
sign  of  the  second  person  has  had  the  effect  of  making  this  k  retain 
its  position  here  more  tenaciously  (1).  But  all  the  more  was  the 
vowel  ü , — which  comes  just  as  readily  to  hand  as  %  (§  65), — bound 
to  establish  itself  for  the  First  Person,  lest  the  First  Person 
and  the  Second  Person  Fern,  should  be  confounded  together. 
The  V  of  the  Plural  is  a  remnant  of  the  full  Pronoun 
§  148. 

2.  For  the  Imperfect  [or  Indicative ]  and  the  Subjunctive 
the  Personal  signs  have  to  be  set  before  the  Theme,  in  accordance 
with  the  original  meaning  of  the  grammatical  form.  But  as  the 
signs  of  the  Verbal  Stems  are  also  set  as  prefixes,  the  Personal 
signs  had  to  be  compressed  into  the  utmost  possible  brevity,  to 
keep  the  several  verbal  forms  from  being  overloaded  in  their  com¬ 
mencement.  In  Ethiopic,  therefore,  just  as  in  the  other  Semitic 
tongues,  the  prefixed  Personal  signs  are  either  very  short  from 
the  outset,  or  have  been  much  abbreviated,  and  consist  of  one 
single  comparatively  strong  letter.  But  as  such  a  letter  sufficed 
merely  to  denote  the  different  Persons,  but  not  the  Genders  or 
Numbers,  the  needful  assistance  was  obtained  from  signs  of  Gen¬ 
der  and  Number  attached  farther  to  the  close  of  the  form.  —  The 
Third  Person ,  first  of  all  in  the  Sing.,  has  in  the  beginning  of  the 
form  for  the  Masculine,  and  '1*  for  the  Feminine,  and  no  farther 
marking  in  either  case  at  the  end  of  the  Theme.  The  :lm  is  assuredly 
the  same  mark  of  the  Feminine  which  appears  in  the  Perfect,  and 
very  generally  besides  in  the  domain  of  Nominal  Stems  (§  126). 
But,  in  the  same  way,  JR  is  nothing  else  than  the  original  Pronoun 
of  the  Third  Person  (§  65),  and  first  denotes  merely  the  Third 
Person,  as  contrasted  with  the  other  personal  signs  with- 


(x)  While  the  t  of  the  Second  Persons  in  the  other  tongues  brought 
about  the  transition  from  k  to  t  in  the  First. — Erman,  ZÄS  XXVII,  p.  81, 
points  out  the  ku  of  the  1st  pers.  sing.  Perf.  in  Egyptian  also.  Cf.  farther 
Halevy,  ‘ Notes  semitiques ’  in  the  ‘ Melanges  Renier ’  (Paris  1886),  p.  447  sqq.  On 

*.5 

C J  instead  of  of  the  1st  pers.  Sing,  in  Southern  Arabia  cf.  v.  Maltzan, 
ZDMG  XXV,  p.  197,  and  Mordtmann,  ibid.  XLIV,  p.  191. 
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out  distinction  of  gender  (and  so  in  the  (*)  Plur.).  It  is  only  as 
contrasted  with  the  Feminine  that  it  receives  a  Masculine 
signification  (2).  In  the  Plural  there  are  appended,  besides,  ü  for 
the  Masc.,  and  ä  for  the  Fein.,  plainly  the  same  signs  of  the  Plural 
which  are  found  in  the  Perfect;  and  in  fact  they  always  yield  the 
mere  sounds  of  ü  and  ä  in  Ethiopic,  while,  as  is  well  known,  the 
other  tongues  have  continued  to  preserve,  precisely  in  the  Imper¬ 
fect,  their  more  original  and  complete  form.  Seeing  that  ä,  by  its 
difference  from  ü,  of  itself  denotes  the  Fern.,  the  change  from  £ 
to  'I*  in  the  prefixed  Personal  sign  is  omitted  in  the  Plural;  £  suf¬ 
fices  for  both  genders,  as  being  the  general  expression  for  the 
Third  Person.  To  denote  the  Second  Person ,  the  sign  is  prefixed 
in  the  Singular  and  Plural  for  both  genders,  that  sign  being  a 
shortened  form  of  (§  148).  The  'V  thus  prefixed 

has  to  suffice  for  the  indication  of  the  Masc.  Sing.;  and  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  having  in  this  way  the  2nd  pers.  Sing.  Masc.  undistinguish¬ 
ed  from  the  3rd  pers.  Sing.  Fern.,  which  has  the  very  same  form,  has 
not  been  remedied  in  any  way  in  Ethiopic.  But  the  Fern.  Sing., 
and  the  Masc.  and  Fern.  Plural  are  again  specially  differentiated  by 
appended  signs.  For  the  Fern.  Sing,  this  purpose  is  served  by  the 
vowel  %,  which  also  indicates  the  Feminine  gender  in  the  separate 
pronoun  of  the  2nd  pers.  Sing.;  and  to  denote  the  Plural, — seeing 
that  the  Person  has  already  been  designated  by  a  prefix  as  the 
Second, — the  general  signs  of  the  Plural,  used  also  in  the  Third 
Person,  are  made  use  of,  viz.  ü  for  the  Masc.  and  ä  for  the  Fern. — 
The  First  Person  has  the  prefix  }\  in  the  Sing.,  being  a  shortened 


(*)  In  Assyrian,  according  to  Haupt,  the  type  yaqtulu  for  the  Fern, 
occurs  much  oftener  than  taqtulu :  v.  ZDMG  XXXIV,  p.  757. 

(2)  This  use  of  i  for  the  Third  Person  without  distinction  of  Gender 
points  back  to  a  time  for  the  formation  of  the  Personal  signs,  when  d}*Y\  and 
were  not  yet  contrasted  with  each  other  as  Masc.  and  Fern,  any  more 

than  this  contrast  is  shown  in  fihlL  “now”.— That  J &,  y  j  is  not  merely  a 
modification  of  we,  will  perhaps  now  be  generally  acknowledged  (v.  Dietrich, 
lAbhandl.  zur  hebr.  Gramm."1 , 1846,  p.  122  sqq. ;  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr.\  p.  434  Note). 
That  Syriac  has  ne  instead,  still  proves  nothing  for  the  softening  of  ye  out  of 
ne ,  but  only  that  Syriac  had  in  general  at"  a  very  early  stage  lost  the  demon¬ 
strative  word  P'h  (as  follows  from  the  want  of  i  in  the  formation  of  the 
construct  state)  and  that  another  demonstrative  element  came  to  be  used  in 
its  place  (§  62). 
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form  of  M  “I”,  and  the  prefix  in  the  Plural ,  a  shortened  form 
of  ">/3hV  “We”;  and  these  two  prefixes  are  severally  quite  sufficient, 
as  there  is  no  distinction  of  Genders  in  the  first  Person. 

§  102.  The  attachment  of  these  Personal  signs  to  the  Stem  of  Attachment 
the  Tenses  and  Moods  is  regulated  in  part  by  the  vowel  character  Si?nsintiie 
or  consonantal  character  of  the  first  letter  of  the  Personal  signs  Perfect- 
to  he  appended,  and  in  part  by  the  conditions  of  accentuation  f1). 

1.  Three  of  the  Personal  signs  of  the  Perfect  have  a  vowel 
commencement,  viz:  at,  ü,  a\  the  others  begin  with  a  consonant. 

At  one  time  all  were  certainly  accented,  but  the  majority  of  them 
have  become  tone-less.  However,  ü,  ä,  kemmü,  ken,  as  a  rule, 
keep  their  accent,  and  at  the  same  time  generally  attract  the  tone 
of  the  word,  since  the  actual  word  can  have  only  one  principal  ac¬ 
cent.  The  others  have  all  become  tone-less;  but  those  which  begin 
with  a  consonant,  throw  their  accent  no  farther  back  than  upon 
the  syllable  immediately  preceding,  —  which  invariably  is  either 
closed,  or  furnished  with  a  long  vowel  or  a  diphthong;  and  only 
the  vowel-beginning  at,  not  forming  any  closed  syllable  before  it, 
leaves  unchanged  throughout  in  the  Perfect  Stem  the  accent  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Stem  at  first.  But  even  the  Personal  signs  ü  and 
ä,  which  usually  attract  the  tone  to  themselves,  give  it  up  to  the 
foregoing  syllable,  if  that  syllable  has  a  Stem-long  vowel,  or  an 
unchangeably  long  vowel  (as  in  </7,/rn-J  The  nature  of  the 

attachment  of  these  Personal  signs,  for  the  rest,  is  very  simple. 

Seeing  that  the  last  radical  in  the  Perfect- Stem  is  originally  vowel¬ 
less  (§  91),  the  signs  which  commence  with  a  consonant  are  ap¬ 
pended  to  it  in  such  a  way  that  a  closed  syllable  precedes  them, 
while  those  which  begin  with  a  vowel  are  attached  so  as  to  draw 
the  preceding  third  radical  into  their  syllable.  If  the  third  radical 
is  a  vowel,  the  consonantal-commencing  signs  are  simply  appended 
to  it  as  a  new  syllable;  but,  before  the  vowel-commencing  ones, 
the  vowel  of  the  Stem  must  be  hardened  into  a  semivowel,  and 
joined  to  the  syllable  of  the  Personal  signs.  These  explanations 
may  clear  up  the  inflection  of  most  of  the  Perfect-Stems;  e.  g.  77^- 
nagärat,  nagärka,  nagarki,  nagärkü;  nagarü,  nagarä  (2),  nagar- 

(x)  On  the  conditions  of  accentuation  cf.  Trumpf,  p.  525,  and  König, 
p.  160  sqq. 

(2)  [Trumpf,  p.  525,  followed  by  Praetorius,  ‘ Aethiop .  Gramm.'1  p.  46, 
puts  the  accent  on  the  2nd  last  syllable  in  the  3rd  pi. nagarü,  nagarä.  tr.] 
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kemmü,  nagarken ,  nagärna.  Or  from  J'tfH'Ghfl,  astärkabat, 
astarkäbka, — astarkcibü,  astarkabkemmü.  But  we  must  again  call 
attention  here  to  the  fact  that  the  four  Personal  signs  of  the 
second  Person  and  the  sign  of  the  first  Pers.  Sing,  assimilate  their 
h  to  a  preceding  radical  7  or  *|»,  e.  g.  ' ardggi ,  for  0£alX\+\ 

nadaqqemmü,  for  (§  54) ;  and  that  when  two  fas 

or  two  V’s  meet  together  in  such  circumstances,  the  letter  in 
each  case  is  written  once  only;  fWtUh  mahäkka,  h£V  kadänna, 
£«'P/,  Gfadla  Ad.  135,19;  *1*  konna  1st  Plur.,  ibid.  23,9;  25,10; 
Hen.  103, 11;  [haDti,  e.  g.  Chrest.  p.  98,  1.  24;  Kebra  Nag.,  90  b  8] 
(§  55). 

The  following  peculiar  Perfect-Stems  deserve  special  notice:  — 

(a)  Perfects  which  have  the  semi-passive  voivel  e  ( instead  of 

a)  after  the  second  radical ,  viz.  St.  I,  1  in  the  Intransitive  pro¬ 
nunciation,  and  St.  Ill,  1  in  the  pronunciation  — transform 

their  e  into  the  stronger  a  (60)  f1),  in  all  those  Persons  where  it 
stands  in  a  closed  syllable  with  the  accent;  thus  though  we  have 
7  and  'p'MKv  we  have  also  inch  and  i-inch.  and 

they  maintain  this  a  also  in  both  forms  of  the  Second  Person 
Plural,  where  the  accent  rests  on  the  Personal  sign;  thus  we  never 
have  7'flChtf0-  or  but  always  , 

and  from 

(b)  The  Perfects  of  the  Stems  1, 1 ;  III,  1  &  2  from  roots  mediae 
gutturalis,  in  the  semi-passive  form  of  pronunciation 

may  retain  this  e-form  throughout  the  whole  Conjugation, 
thus,  e.  g.  9°ihCh,  -/•‘70'Hh.  •1’Ä‘ftAh  (t.  T  able  III) ;  and,  in  fact, 
this  must  he  done  by  the  Perfects  of  those  Simple  Stems,  which 
in  the  Ground-form  admit  this  Intransitive  form  alone,  like  AU*!*? 
for  instance.  But  many  admit  in  the  first  Stem  the  a-form  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  as  well  as  the  e-form  (v.  §  76  ad  fin.)  and  besides, 
in  the  case  of  all  of  them,  both  pronunciations  are  possible  in 
Stems  III,  1  &2(2).  Accordingly  one  may  quite  as  well  say  ^rhCh, 
'YlOHti,'Y%hfrh  &c.  Different  manuscripts  vary  between  the  forms 
very  considerably,  in  the  case  of  such  words  (3).  Such  types,  however, 
should  in  the  first  place  be  pronounced  meherka ,  ta-ge-ezka  or 

C)  Cf.  Philippi,  ‘ Beitr .  z.  Assyr .’  II,  p.  878  sq. 

(2)  TtihTt  however,  appears  always  to  keep  the  e-pronunciation. 

(3)  V.,  e.  g.,  Gen.  16, 13,  Note. 
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more  shortly,  tag-ezka ,  ta-se’-elka ,  although  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  later  Abyssinians,  who  gave  a  soft  pronunciation 
to  all  the  Aspirates,  like  mehr  a,  tage’za,  tasela ,  said  also  mehrka , 
tage’zka ,  tase’lka  (v.  §  46  ad  — Roots  tertiae  gutturalis,  in  all 
the  Perfect-Stems,  restore  the  a  after  the  second-last  radical,  before 
all  the  terminations  which  begin  with  a  consonant,  but,  in  accordance 
with  §  46,  it  must  be  lengthened  into  a:  ;  7flth, 

Wtfih;  HArh  n^ih;  Jvmh;  fcJWlrl i,  fcan/hti, 

&c.,  while,  before  all  terminations  which  begin 
with  a  vowel,  they  retain  the  e  of  the  second-last  radical:  IQ'th'h, 

iT’i'h  &c. 

(c)  The  tri-radical  roots  mediae  geminatae,  in  the  semi-passive 

pronunciation  of  the  Perfect  of  Stems  I,  1  and  III,  1,  take,  no 
doubt,  the  contracted  form  'K/fl*-  '/’VO  before  all  termina¬ 
tions  beginning  with  a  vowel,  instead  of  nadedu,  tanabehü  &c.;  but, 
before  all  terminations  beginning  with  a  consonant,  where  a  must 
appear  instead  of  e  (v.  supra),  the  two  repeated  letters  are  always 
kept  separate  by  this  a,  thus  'pVfl'flY 1v  'PVH'H &c.  J the 
only  Ethiopic  root  which  has  the  same  guttural  as  second  and  third 
radical,  is  regularly  conjugated  in  the  Perfect  of  St.  11,1,  j\9ndO- 
h9°°/öh  &c. ;  but,  in  accordance  with  §  97,  it  may  have  in  St.  Ill,  1 , 
either  the  full  form  *1' 9" fill,  or  the  contracted  - pJP®0 .  The  former 
is  conjugated  r\'9xtÖOm  &c.,  but  the  latter  like  a  Perfect 

of  St.  I,  2  of  a  root  tertiae  gutturalis,  thus  *9°0, 
l9°ChC)  &c. 

(d)  Roots  mediae  infirmae,  whether  they  be  tertiae  gutturalis 

or  not,  in  all  the  Perfect-Stems  which  have  the  mixed-sound  pro¬ 
nunciation  in  the  Ground-form,  retain  this  pronunciation  through¬ 
out  all  the  other  Persons,  like  thQ h;  Oh-  H?ih; 

komm,  “we  have  become”  Hen.  103, 11. 
But  when  they  have  hardened  tlieir  radical  vowel  into  a  semivowel 
in  the  Ground-form,  as  in  fll or  have  a  diph¬ 
thongal  pronunciation,  as  in  t  ah  aus  a ,  tasaima, 

they  carry  the  hardened  pronunciation  right  through  the  whole 
formation,  thus  rnp^tfo-.  Match,  •lA.athh,  •J-rhfflfth, 

Verbs,  which  in  Stems  II,  1  and  IV,  1  have  the  shortened  form 


(x)  Thus,  according  to  Ludolf;  but  rlv9tttfdl I  also  appears,  e.  g. 
Ex.  32, 12. 
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hi3#0,  h'flrh,  JiAt'flrh,  are  conjugated  like  the  Perfects  of  the 
Simple  Stem:  M39nh,  KO/h h,  YxM'^hAl- 

(e)  Vowel-ending  tri-radical  and  multi-radical  roots  must  in 
all  Perfect-Stems  (v.  supra)  harden  their  last  radical  into  a  semi¬ 
vowel  before  those  terminations  which  begin  with  a  vowel;  but 
before  all  those  which  begin  with  a  consonant  they  must  sound 
that  radical  as  a  vowel.  Since  farther  the  second  radical  has 
generally  a  in  this  case,  u  or  i  as  third  radical  combines  with  this 
a  first  of  all  into  a  diphthong:  I'l&Xl,  HAJ&h  from  flA?> 

•'Z+JM l  'P'V.j&h,  7>l£h,  ^oud-Xx, 

Mf,evo>-V p,  h'JArtflH 1«,  and  the  diphthong  is  usually  retained. 
But  those  roots  at  least  which  end  in  ü  may  modify  the  diphthong 
farther  into  a  mixed  sound:  'PA°‘n,  rhP-Yh, 

Gadla  Ad.  21,21;  and  the  verb  UfUD  “to  be”,  in  particular,  very 
commonly  does  so;  thus  we  have  not  only  0 Aöh,  0 A°^  &c., 

but  even  0 A**^"  instead  of  Uflffl’l',  inasmuch  as  one  may,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  §  91,  say  l)(V  for  l)(UD  itself.  Less  frequently  the  mixed 
sound  appears  in  roots  which  end  in  %,  as  in  ’tuUYlaJ>M ?  Josh.  24,22; 
Judges  10,14;  and  in  Judges  16,17;  Ex.  29,17.  Multi¬ 

literal  roots  have  the  mixed  sound  more  frequently  than  have  the 
Triliteral,  because  the  Stems  which  are  formed  out  of  them  are 
longer  and  are  therefore  abbreviated  as  much  as  possible. — Tri¬ 
literal  roots  tertiae  infirmae,  and  which  at  the  same  time  are  mediae 
gutturalis  and  have  an  intransitive  form  of  pronunciation,  take  a 
peculiar  conjugation,  like  CM  “to  see  Cö?  “  to  herd  (a  flock)”; 

“to  burn”  (' 'PA?,  9°V(D,  When  terminations- 

beginning  with  a  consonant  are  applied  to  these  verbs,  types  would 
arise  in  the  first  place,  according  to  what  has  been  said  (v.  supra, 
under  b),  like  re- e-i-ka ,  but  the  e  is  regularly  thrust  aside  by 
the  radical  (§  51),  and  thus  we  have  re-i-ka,  Chjft  &c.  C)  (v> 
Table  III).  It  cannot  yet  be  said  with  certainty,  whether  those 
roots,  which  end  in  u  (9nOa>,  likewise  follow  this  formation, 

seeing  that  they  have  not  yet  been  supported  by  instances  in  the 
Persons  concerned.  It  is  possible  that  in  these  Persons  they  pass 
into  the  ^-pronunciation  (fGhfl>-ll).  Even  CM  iu  St.  Ill,  1,  before 
terminations  which  begin  with  a  consonant,  falls  back  into  the 


c1)  cKP>fr  Hab.  3,2,7  Cod  Laur. ;  Amos  9,1  Cod  Laur.; 

j  Chh.  for  Chji  1«  Kebra  Nag.  25,  Note  23.] 
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a-pronunciation,  so  that  although  we  say  ’I'Cl iP*  &c.  we 

have  &c. — Doubly  weak  roots  like  rh£<D, 

in  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  in  §  69,  present  no  special 

features :  thrash,  d(D £h,  &c. 

§  103.  2.  The  attachment  of  the  Personal  signs  in  the  Sub¬ 
junctive  and  the  Imperfect  [or  Indicative ].  As  regards,  first  of  all, 
the  Personal  prefixes  £,  1*,  ft,  and  "ft  the  manner  in  which  J&  is 
set  before  the  Stem  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  §§  92 — 99; 
and  all  that  has  been  said  of  £  holds  good  of  the  other  three  also. 
Whenever  the  following  radical  has  a  syllable- vowel  of  its  own, — 
as  in  the  Imperfects  of  all  Ground-Stems,  in  the  Subj.  of  St.  I,  2,  3 
of  the  Triliteral  Verb  and  of  St.  I  of  the  Multiliteral,  as  well  as  in 
the  Subj.  of  St.  1, 1  of  Vowel-centred  and  Vowel-beginning  roots 
of  weak  formation — ,  these  prefixes  are  uttered  with  a  fugitive  e, 
and  with  a  only  when  the  following  radical  is  a  guttural,  according 
to  §  44.  We  have  therefore  not  only  fO'J’TfC;  hut  also 

frhTI  P0A  from  ab't ThH,  a>*bh-  DM  when  these  prefixes  form 
along  with  the  first  radical  a  single  (closed)  syllable,  as  in  the 
Subj.  1, 1  of  most  of  the  Tri-radical  Verbs,  they  are  uttered  with 
the  full  vowel  e.  Farther,  in  all  Reflexive  Stems  formed  by  -p,  the 
Personal  prefix  closes  with  tins  -p, — which  gives  up  its  a — ,  into 
£*  O,  in  which  proceeding  the  rules,  explained  in  §§  54,  55,  must 
be  attended  to.  Finally,  the  prefixes  combine  with  the  ft  of  the 
Causative  Stems  II  and  IV,  as  well  as  of  the  Reflexive  Stem  V, 
into  y,  ft,  V-  The  Personal  Suffixes  (which  are  the  same  in 
the  Subjunctive,  the  Imperative,  and  the  Imperfect)  consist  of  mere 
vowels  i,  Ü,  a.  They  draw  the  tone  of  the  word  to  themselves 
throughout,  thus :  yegabrü ,  tenagri,  yefe- 

semd(2).  As  vowel-suffixes  they  attract  the  final  letter  of  the  Stem 
to  their  syllable,  and  when  that  letter  is  a  vowel,  as  in  roots  ter- 
tiae  infirmae,  it  must  be  hardened  into  the  corresponding  semi¬ 
vowel.  But  although  the  final  letter  of  the  last  syllable  of  the 
Stem  moves  forward  into  the  syllable  of  the  termination,  and  the 


O  Differing  thus  from  the  method  followed  in  Arabic,  which  here  also 
shows  itself  richer  in  vowels. — The  shortening  of  into  is  the  less  sur¬ 
prising,  when  according  to  §  80  this  itself  must  in  earlier  times  have  sound¬ 
ed  it  or  et. 

(2)  Cf .,  however,  Trumpp,  p.  526  sqq. 
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last-mentioned  syllable  attracts  also  the  tone  to  itself,  yet  the  for¬ 
mative  or  radical  vowel  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  Stem  (which 
now  stands  in  an  open  syllable)  is  kept  unaltered,  as  in  £Aflft, 

'ThAHlV,  W"  £A£b  ;/A*V  JR^C,  £HA/h, 

Arii- ;  nnc,  wit  &c.  Also,  in  cases 

where  the  formative  votvel  has  been  absorbed  by  a  vowel  occur¬ 
ring  as  third  radical  in  the  Ground-form,  as  in  p-nxu  £4-a*, 
! ?.Z%,  it  must  again  appear,  after  the  radical  vowel  has  been  har¬ 
dened  into  a  semivowel:  —  ß(\1n?  ßl  A m.,  In  old  manu¬ 

scripts,  however,  types  are  found  like  jR'fllfl.P-  for  jiVfljf]?*  Abb.  LV; 
4  Esr.  6,  25 ;  [m\s-  &c.,  v.  Kebra  Nag.,  Introd.  p.  XVI;] 

Amos  6, 15  Cod.  Laur.  ;  Amos  9, 14  Cod.  Laur.  (:).  In  altering 

tbe  syllabic  relations  the  following  has  to  be  noticed :  If  the  last  Stem- 
syllable  has  the  formative  vowel  e,  as  in  or  at  least  if  it 

had  it  or  should  have  it,  as  in  and  if  this  last  Stem-syllable 

is  preceded  by  an  open  syllable  with  a  short  vowel, —  either  with  ä 
(£V<7C,  £ 'LAG  ,  or  with  e  (Tr^C) — ?  then  this  ä  or  e  attracts  to 
itself  the  first  letter  of  the  last  Stem-syllable, — when  along  with 
its  e  it  is  being  isolated — .  with  the  result  that  that  letter  gives  up 
its  e  and  becomes  attached  to  the  preceding  syllable  as  a  vowel¬ 
less  closing  letter (2):  fy'i'lt  yendger ,  tenagri ;  '2rt74- 

neger ,  negrCi ;  m  i  m in-  gastarä heb,  gästarakbü  (3). 

Farther,  if  types  like  jR»^A K,  , ^(D^,  are  at  least 

against  analogy  (§§  43  and  50)  pronounced  yemäl- e,  yendum, 
y email,  the  forms  are,  on  the 

other  hand,  necessarily  pronounced  temal-i,  genaumü,  yemaitu. 

Verbs  tertiae  gutturalis :  In  all  those  cases  in  which  the  last  Stem- 
syllable  should  have  the  formative  vowel  a,  these  verbs  lengthen 
it  in  the  Ground-form  into  ü  :  ß9°Hh,  TMi  A ?i  ß:l- 

}’.:IV..’’//h  ß’t pt\h,  I  ? Ml  p.’iv.-l/.  'i  &c.  But  if  a  Personal 
termination  is  applied,  and  the  Aspirate  is  drawn  into  the  following 


C)  In  Dillmann’s  ‘ Clirest .  Aeth.',  p.  147,  Str.  3,  1.  2  the  MS.  offers 
in  preference  to  /.M. 

(2)  Cf.,  however,  Trumpf,  p.  526  sqq. 

C)  [Or  more  shortly:— In  Impf,  find  Imper.  forms,  of  the  type  yendger, 
neger,  the  obscure  e  of  the  last  stem-syllable  falls  away  before  the  increment 
of  the  personal  vowel-suffixes  i,  ü,  ä;  e.  g.  :\''t(lC.  tenager  (2  sg.  m.)  becomes 
l''ltlt  tenagri  (2  sg.  /*.).  tr.] 
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syllable,  not  only  is  the  reason  for  lengthening  the  a  removed,  but 
by  §  45  this  formative  a  must  pass  into  e,  and  then  the  second- 
last  radical  which  introduces  this  e, — in  the  special  cases  which 
have  just  been  more  precisely  determined, — loses  the  e  entirely 
and  becomes  attached,  as  a  vowel-less  letter  closing  the  syllable, 
to  a  preceding  open  syllable  which  has  a  short  vowel,  thus: 

mes-ü  for  me-se-u: —  J&'Th^A h«?  yetmal-u  for 
yetma-le-U:  tetfaZselu  &c.  (1).  Only  the  few 

Subjunctives  and  Imperatives  of  vowel-beginning  or  vowel-centred 
roots  of  weak  formation,  which  have  been  described  in  §  93, — viz. 
m  and  from  ©  />h,  and  mh,  nh  £°i h  from  nfc  and 
•Fh  , — preserve  the  long  a  throughout  the  entire  Conjugation,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  serves  at  the  same  time  to  compensate  for  a  rejected 
radical  letter  (v.  Table  III).  J&Oh?  P>°1}\  and  n?,  are  formed 
after  the  analogy  of  and 

Doable-lettered  Verbs  (TV)-  If  in  the  Ground-form  of  these 
verbs  the  two  like  letters  are  separated  merely  by  the  weak  vowel  e, 
and  the  first  of  them  is  preceded  by  an  open  syllable  with  a  short 
vowel  (2),  then  in  the  case  of  forms  which  are  increased  by  personal 
terminations  (cf.  supra)  the  two  like  letters  are  brought  together, 
without  any  separating  vowel,  and  they  are  in  that  case  generally 
indicated  in  writing  by  one  letter  only.  The  assumed  conditions 
in  the  ground-form  are  exemplified  in  £V'fl'fb  'VD'H?  , Pl\ 

p^/Atl  but  not  in  £hoT>,  PM7, 
because  in  this  case  the  first  has  to  be  pronounced  as 
a  doubled  letter.  The  above  forms,  when  increased  by  personal 
endings  run  thus  :  —  £>(]«,  P'ifr*,  PMA^,  pav£fr- 

but  also  with  the  letter  repeated,  as  £V'fl H*  (v.  §  55)  (3).  The 
Imperfects  and  Subjunctives  from  h^°dO  and  — ,  P9°ÖÖ 

and  pf’l'oo^fy  (§§  96,  97)  cannot  yet  be  all  substantiated,  but  they 
present  nothing  in  their  inflection,  which  might  not  be  understood 
from  the  general  rules,  e.  y.  PT'ÖO'  Numb.  16,30;  Deut.  31,20,29; 


C)  [Or, — Forms  like  pass  theoretically  through  the  following 

changes niesä'  +  ü—mesä  +  \\*—mese  +  h«  =mes  +  h -=9°Xtf  .  TR.] 

(2)  Cases  like  PA  i»'  for  PAf**lV+  Cod.  Pocock.,  Ps.  77,  9  rest  on 
copyists’  errors. — Notice  the  Subj.  jP^'flA’IlA  Val.  f.  51  (lLex.\  col.  1235) 
from  a  multiliteral  root. 

(3)  V.,  on  the  other  hand,  König,  p.  95. 
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Classes  of 
Nouns;  and 
Methods  of 
Stem-For¬ 
mation. 


Hen.  69, 1;  or  JR'1 'a^OO'  John  7,23.  —  In  like  manner  Imper. 

trö  (§  97),  -i-ro'  ir0i,  or  ±rbth 

The  Conjugation  of  Verbs  tertiae  infirmae  presents  no  dif- 
iiculty,  seeing  that  7,  ü ,  as  well  as  the  diphthongs  and  mixed 
sounds  ai,  au ,  e ,  ö  may  be  easily  resolved  into  their  corresponding 
semivowels,  and  that,  according  to  §  52,  all  the  groups  of  sounds, 
which  occur  in  these  cases,  viz.  yl,  yü,  yä,  wi,  wü,  wä,  are  admitted 
in  the  Ethiopic  language.  The  first  Imperfect  of  »fll)A  (§  92), 
which  is  employed  as  an  Aorist,  forms  J&H»,  'ThfliA«?  JilV, 

^nwv,  mo  The  second  Imperfect  J&'flA?  as 

well  as  the  Subjunctive  £flA  and  the  Imperative  flA,  together 
with  the  Imperfect  of  ftlJA’  J&VlA  (§  92)  follow  the  ordinary  rules: 
£HA-  £flA*,  £VlA«,  HA-  &c. 

FORMATION  OF  NOUNS. 

§  104.  Overagainst  the  Verb  stands  the  Noun  {Naming -Word), 
both  the  Noun ,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  which  is  derived 
from  roots  conveying  a  notion  or  conception,  and  the  Pronoun, 
which  is  derived  from  demonstrative  roots.  The  formation  of  Nouns, 
like  that  of  Verbs,  passes  through  stages  three  in  number:  1.  The 
Nominal  Stem  is  formed  from  the  Root;  2.  the  Stem  is  then  dif¬ 
ferentiated  by  Genders  and  Numbers ;  3.  the  words  thus  elaborated 
assume  special  forms,  or  Cases,  according  to  the  special  relations 
upon  which  they  enter  in  the  Sentence.  This  formation,  however, 
in  the  case  of  Pronouns,  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  Nouns 
properly  so-called;  and  farther,  amongst  Nouns  themselves  the 
Numerals  have  much  that  is  peculiar,  and  in  some  points  they 
share  too  in  the  peculiarities  of  Pronouns.  Accordingly  in  the  ac¬ 
count  to  be  given  of  Nouns,  we  distinguish  these  three  classes : 
1.  Nouns ,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term;  2.  Pronouns', 
3.  Numerals. 


C)  Cf.  Trumpp,  p.  526. 


§  104.  —  213  — 

A.  FORMATION  OF  NOUNS— IN  THE  NARROWER 

SENSE  OF  THE  TERM. 

I.  STEM -FORMATION  OF  NOUNS. 

Nouns  are  divided  according  to  their  signification,  first  of  all 
into  Words  of  Conception,  or  Conceptional  words  ( Abstract  Nouns), 
such  as  bring  forward  in  the  form  of  a  Noun,  an  idea,  an  action, 
or  a  property  purely  by  itself,  like  Belief,  Killing,  Quickness, — 
and  into  Words  of  Statement  ( Concrete  Nouns),  which  state  the 
notion  as  incorporated  in  some  being  or  thing,  and  attached  thereto. 
Concrete  Nouns  themselves  are  again  divided  into  Self-dependent 
words  (Substantives) ,  which  give  a  name  to  a  person  or  thing  in 
accordance  with  a  conception  or  notion  perceived  by  the  mind  as 
having  been  realised  in  the  one  or  the  other,  i.  e.,  Names  of  persons 
and  of  things,  and  words  which  are  not  Self-dependent  ( Adjectives ), 
but  which  state  a  conception  as  being  realisable  in  a  person  or 
thing,  and  therefore  always  involve  a  reference  to  a  person  or 
thing,  to  which  they  are  ready  to  be  attributed,  i.  e.  Descriptive  or 
Qualifying  Words.  These  two  distinctions  between  Nouns,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  meaning,  are  not  in  themselves  very  stable. — 
An  Abstract  Noun  may,  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  sense,  be 
turned  into  the  name  of  a  thing  or  a  person  (as  e.  g.  Clothing  may 
first  of  all  mean  the  act  of  clothing,  but  afterwards  also  the  dress’, 
and  in  like  manner,  First-birth  may  come  to  mean  the  first-bom ); 
or  it  may  take  the  place  of  a  descriptive  word  (as  in:  ‘Hod  is 
truth’) ;  and  a  descriptive  word  may  easily  become  the  name  of  a 
person  or  a  thing.  Nevertheless,  that  fundamental  distinction  must 
be  adhered  to  in  treating  of  Formation,  seeing  that  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  Stem-formation  the  main  consideration  is, — what 
was  the  original  meaning  of  a  word,  and  not  what  is  its  derived 
meaning.  Special  classes  of  Nouns,  besides,  are  formed  by  Infini¬ 
tives  and  Participles.  They  are  distinguished  from  other  Nouns 
by  issuing  from  the  Stems  of  the  verb,  and  not  directly  from  the 
root.  They  are  accordingly  more  closely  connected  with  the  verb 
than  is  any  other  Noun  (Verbal  Nouns),  and  they  set  forth  the 
conception  contained  in  the  verb  in  its  Stem- determination (J), 

f)  But  the  Participle  and  the  Infinitive  in  Semitic,  as  is  well-known, 
accompany  the  Verb  no  farther  than  up  to  the  distinction  between  the  Verbal 
Stems.  They  do  not  share  in  the  Tense  distinction. 
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either  as  a  purely  Conceptional  word  (Infinitive) ,  or  as  a  Descriptive 
or  Attributive  word  (Participle).  Of  each  of  these  two  classes  there 
are  to  he  found,  in  those  Semitic  tongues  which  still  retain  their 
full  wealth  of  form,  as  many  forms  as  the  Verb  has  Stems.  But 
Ethiopic  has  sustained  serious  loss,  at  least  in  the  domain  of  the 
Participle.  It  is  no  longer  capable  of  forming  a  Participle  from 
every  Verb  in  every  one  of  its  Stems;  and  only  from  a  few  Stems 
of  comparatively  few  verbs  has  it  retained  the  Participles,  as  the 
scattered  remains,  so  to  speak,  of  an  earlier  stage  of  formation.  — 
Still,  it  makes  up  for  the  Participle  in  another  way.  Infinitives 
are  more  regularly  formed;  hut  as  they  constitute  a  special  Class 
of  Nouns,  we  shall  deal  with  them,  only  in  concluding  our  survey 
of  Nominal  Stem-formation.  On  the  other  hand  the  description 
of  the  Participial  forms,  which  are  still  retained  in  a  dispersed 
condition,  has  been  embodied  in  the  account  to  he  given  of  the 
other  Nominal  Stems, — for  the  reason,  mainly,  that  such  forms 
have,  to  some  extent,  assumed  the  meaning  of  ordinary  Adjectives 
or  Substantives. 

The  means  employed  in  the  formation  of  Nominal  Stems 
have  already  been  enumerated  (§  74),  viz.:  Inner  vowel-change; 
Inner  increase  by  doubling  individual  radicals;  and  Outward  in¬ 
crease  by  attaching  formative  letters  or  syllables.  And  in  particular 
the  feminine  Nominal  ending  is  made  use  of,  even  in  carrying  out 
the  formation  of  the  Nominal  Stem  itself  and  in  establishing  its 
meaning,  inasmuch  as  Conceptional  words  and  the  stronger  Abstract 
Nouns  are  readily  conceived  as  being  of  the  feminine  gender.  The 
Inner  vowel-change  is  unlimited;  but  as  regards  multiplicity  in  the 
forms  produced  thereby,  Ethiopic  is  inferior  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
first  of  all  because  it  has  now  only  two  short  vowels.  It  has  not 
even  kept  all  those  forms,  —  still  in  use  in  other  tongues — ,  which 
it  might  have  done,  even  with  its  more  slender  stock  of  vowels, 
but  it  has  been  content  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  with  what  is 
most  necessary  and  essential,  and  has  allowed  whatever  else  once 
existed  to  disappear.  Thus  in  many  cases  older  forms,  or  common 
Semitic  forms,  are  now  represented  merely  by  a  few  fragments 
from  ancient  times,  or  by  words  brought  in  from  a  foreign  source. 

Nouns  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  (apart  from  Parti¬ 
ciples  and  Infinitives)  are  derived  either  from  the  root  (Primitive 
Nouns),  or  from  other  Nouns  (Denominative  Nouns).  Of  the  latter 
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class  Ethiopic  has  a  large  number.  In  particular,  conceptional 
words,  words  denoting  properties,  and  their  relative  attributive 
words,  are  often  derived  in  this  way.  Individual  Nouns,  besides 
Infinitives  and  Participles  proper,  are  also  formed  from  derived 
Verbal  Stems,  chiefly  when  the  Verbal  Stem  expresses  a  simple 
idea  and  makes  up  in  this  way  for  a  Simple  Stem  which  is  wanting. 

In  reviewing  the  Stem-formation  of  Nouns  we  start  from 
simple  and  original  forms,  and  advance  to  Compounds  (in  which 
several  formative  expedients  have  been  co-operating)  and  to  Deri¬ 
vatives. 

The  simplest  and  most  general  method  of  formation  is  that 
which  makes  use  of  Inner  vowel-change ;  for  every  Nominal  form 
has  definite  formative  vowels,  which  convey  its  meaning.  Inner 
increase  of  the  radicals  constitutes  the  second  stage  of  formation ; 
and  External  formative  devices  furnish  the  third.  In  all  three 
stages,  however,  the  vocalisation  is  of  essential  importance.  Its 
nature  cannot  generally  be  described  beforehand;  but  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  vocalisation  of  the  Verb,  the  peculiarity  of  that  of 
the  Noun  is  shown  in  a  preference  for  longer,  weightier  and  broader 
vowels  (1). 

Like  the  Tenses  of  the  Verb  the  Nominal  Stems  in  Ethiopic 
once  also  ended  in  Vowels ;  and  this  vowel-ending,  through  the 
change  of  vowels  happening  in  it,  served  at  the  same  time  to  denote 
the  different  relations  of  the  Noun  in  the  Sentence,  viz.  the  Cases 
(v.  §  142  sqq.).  This  vowel-ending,  however,  without  assuming 
which  a  series  of  Nominal  forms  could  not  have  been  accounted 
for,  was,  in  accordance  with  §  38,  given  up  at  an  early  stage,  at 
least  in  the  Ground-form  of  the  Nominal  Stem. 

1.  SIMPLE  NOMINAL  STEMS. 

§  105.  1.  The  simplest  Nominal  formation  consists  in  the 
establishment  of  a  short  but  accented  vowel  after  the  first  radical : 
The  second  radical  is  vowel-less;  and  the  third,  which  once  had 
the  general  vowel-ending  of  all  Nominal  Stems,  was,  later  on,  given 
without  a  vowel  (§  38)  (2).  This  form  stands  in  direct  contrast  with 

C)  On  the  Tone-relations  of  the  Noun  v.  Trumpp,  p.  531  sqq.,  and  König, 
p.  154  sqq. 

(2)  Cf.  Trumpp,  p.  532;  König,  p.  145. — Corresponding  forms  appear  in 
Hebrew  1DD,  trip;  Arabic  jj£,  jJ*j,  Jcci',  Aramaic  ;.aUD.  *JLOp. 


1.  First  and 
Simplest 
Formation: 
with  ac¬ 
cented 
ShortVowel 
after  1  st 
Radical. 
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the  coinage  of  the  root  as  a  Verb  (where  a  vowel  follows  the  second 
radical).  It  has  at  first  always  the  force  of  a  pure  Conceptional 
word,  like  'fl'lhh  “gap”,  DT&  “  corruption”,  “fewness”, 

fflCÄ'  “  breadth’’.  But  by  virtue  of  farther  modification  of  the 
meaning  (§  104)  these  Conceptional  words  were  often  employed  to 
designate  objects  and  substances  in  which  the  idea  becomes  realised, 
so  that  this  form  goes  on  to  furnish  expressions  for  names  of  things, 
names  of  persons,  plants,  animals,  and  the  like,  e.  g.  A'flfl  (“cloth¬ 
ing”)  “dress”,  (“breath”)  “soul”,  -flC'Th  (“cutting”)  “brass”. 

(“birth”)  “son”,  (DC “moon”,  hCf**  “belly”,  hA 41  “dog”  &c. 
Many  very  old  words  especially,  the  roots  of  which  are  no  longer 
used  at  all  as  Verbs,  like  eye”,  are  formed  in  this  way.  But 

pure  Adjectives  are  not  expressed  in  this  form  (1).  The  vowel  which 
is  established  in  the  first  part  of  the  form  is  either  ä  or  e  in  Ethi¬ 
opia  Into  this  e  have  been  taken  the  ü  ( o )  and  %  (e)  of  the  allied 
languages;  but  in  a  few  roots  beginning  with  Aspirate-gutturals  an 
original  u  has,  in  accordance  with  §  26,  endeavoured  to  save  itself 
by  taking  refuge  in  a  Guttural  or  an  Aspirate,  like  T'CT'  “threshing- 

floor”  fl-jä),  T'T'Jt  “Stem”  (i$i),  tf'rhA  “dye  for  the  eyes”  (jJaiO» 

*l>^hT  a costus ”  (JaJU'fi  4^ C  “cold”  (ip),  tf* A  “totality”  (Vd)(2). 
Any  essential  difference  in  meaning  between  words  with  a  and 
words  with  e  is,  generally  speaking,  no  longer  discernible.  When 
this  form  has  been  produced  in  both  modes  of  pronunciation  by 
one  and  the  same  root,  these  modes  often  have  also  different  signi¬ 
fications  attached  to  them,  in  such  a  way  that  in  some  cases  the 
word  which  contains  a  has  a  more  active  meaning  or  one  more 
connected  with  a  person, — while  that  which  contains  e  conveys  a 
more  passive  meaning  or  one  more  suggestive  of  a  thing,  as  ’J'flC 
“slave”,  ‘V'OC  “  business”;  Y 7£m  “foreigner,  “journey”;  but 

also  with  other  lands  of  difference,  as  in — :  Trhtl  “youth”, 


O  For  C,  0*19°  never  mean  dexter,  posterior ,  laevus, 

0  ** 

as  Ludolf  thinks,  but  “the  right,  back,  left  side”;  and  t'bC  “good” 

w  "  ' 

is  doubtless  merely  an  abbreviated  form  of^xis*  and  thus  belongs  originally 
to  a  different  formation. 


(2)  Farther  i^Cö,  ArTh;  tf-CU,  Vf-flrh,  ; 

also  “leg”. — The  view  propounded  above  is  also  approved  of  by 

Trumpp,  p.  532,  but  contested  by  König  wrongly,  pp.  45,  52. 
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“smallness'’ ;  AvtlA  “rope  ”,  A-flA  “cunning”;  “judgment”, 

A^'Ax  “solution”.  But  frequently  both  forms  are  used  with  like 
meaning,  as  cA-n  and  A-fl  “  breadth  nr  a  and  dr  a  “  spear”; 
ÖC&  and  OCA  “  reconciliation’  ’ ;  and  4>RC  “  citadel’  ;  fäh 

and  ‘I’Ut  “  envy’  and  “chest”,  “box";  ^fa'A  and 

‘fefrA  “leaf”;  'hA<t*  and  ^»A^  “number”;  ftA?t  and  fa'Afa 
“hatred  ” ;  W  and  Ä-'V'}  “  well”,  “weal” ; — for  seeing  that  on  the  one 
hand,  a  may  be  softened  into  e  (§  18),  and  that  on  the  other,  Aspirates 
and  Aspirate-resembling  letters  (like  «|»  in  the  examples  adduced) 
have  a  preference  for  the  a-sound,  this  alternation  between  a 
and  e  in  certain  words  is  easily  explained,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
assume  the  existence  of  two  original  forms.  Finally,  we  must  not 
fail  to  notice  (*)  that  several  of  these  words  which  have  a  are 
nothing  other  than  somewhat  maimed  forms  of  original  Participles 
of  the  type  ? HC ■  This  is  the  case  possibly  with  7'flC  “slave”, — 
originally  “a  worker”,  and  OCYl  “friend”  &c.  On  the  pronunciation 
of  these  words  cf.  supra,  §  38. 

A  Middle- Aspirate  exerts  no  influence  on  the  e-fonuation : 
—llfa'd  “wolf”,  rbc  “  a  time  ”,  ‘/"Jr!-  “a  hundred”;  but  in  the 
«-formation  it  lengthens  that  vowel  into  ä  (§  46):  —  P  fa'll  “quar¬ 
rel",  “mockery”. 

Boots  mediae  geminatae  in  both  formations  leave  their 
double  -  letter  unresolved  (2) :  —  A'H  “heart”,  “law”, 

“beauty”  (JuJL),  ft'}  “tooth”,  “a  skin”,  “bottle”  (J^),  £*'(1  “a 

bear”  (^>a).  <7'fl  “pit”  (^JL),  *£'1*  “piece”  and  “gift”  (Judges  19,5; 
Jas.  1,17),  “husband"  (PL  A “arrow”  (|>n),  ivty 

p'W,  “leaf  of  paper",  ()3f)  “emptiness”,  “flame”,  “vapour”, 
“smoke”  (JLljI),  ^  “little  one”,  0C  “enemy”,  niA  “dew”, 

“an  infant”  (i)ft)  (frequently  employed  in  the  Abyssinian  Chronicles). 

From  Vowel-beginning  roots  this  formation  is  always  strong: 
J&$P>'}  “right  side",  p»f]ft  “firm  or  dry  land”,  “continent”,  fl>*ftT 
“interior”,  0D'liP?  “fewmess”,  (DAP,'  “son  ”,  ffl-VC  “sinew  ”  Cup;). 

In  the  formation  from  roots  mediae  infirmae  the  vowel  e 


O  V.  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr .’  §  146,  Note. 

(2)  Accordingly  71*}  must  also  be  read  for  T  ’i’i  in  Ludolf’s  Diction¬ 
ary  col.  562:  “length”  might  be  merely  a  lengthened  form  of  'C'}?  but  it 

may  also  come  from  a  root  rfcV  =  pn. 
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(§  50)  is  displaced  by  the  radical  vowel,  thus: — “reproof”, 
“cunning”,  “comrade”,  *£9"  “revenge”,  \\J7r  “art”,  m.ft 

“smoke”  jjllio),  A.rh  “dropsy”  (ujJl),  “filth”  (n«S), 

V-'V  “length”,  0*°]  “baseness”;  ia»«A  “tinder”  (ejju&X1)-  On  the 
other  hand,  the  vowel  a  forms  with  the  radical  vowel  a  diphthong, 
which  is  often  retained,  especially  in  words  from  roots  primae  or 
tertiae  gutturaiis,  but  which  often  also  blends  into  a  mixed  sound: 
—  “plunder”,  “sword  ”,  '1£A  “  power’  r/.£*  “  shore’’, 

h! ?/V  “  Hood’  street  ”,  (Bß'i  “wine  ”,  OW  “eye”  (0£‘ 7, 

&J RTs  HjP-'V,  7£'fl,  00>‘£'  “circuit”,  tUDaaI  “pair”,  Afl^/h 

“table”  (‘ tabula ’),  and  “jests”,  jyflJ-A  “vapour”,  Aö^T 

“scourge”  (‘I’flb-d,  1} (O’C)]  or  •'/,'P  “price”,  (h'l*  “house”,  £,C 

“cloister”  (J><5),  "7,A  “mead”(2),  Sap.  13,  18,  */u'V 

“death”,  “warmth”,  <f>9°  “growth”,  p-p”  “today”,  “bird”, 

PT'  “tree”,  7/h  “dawn”  (•/'In,  AC,  7A,  >C,  £7°  AC  AT,  (?A) 

But  together  with  these  genuine  Ethiopic  forms,  there  occurs  also 
another  pronunciation,  —  one  with  long  a,  —  particularly  in  some 
very  old  words.  This  ä  proves  in  most  cases  to  have  been  simpli¬ 
fied  from  b  in  the  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  manner  (§  18)  (3): 

“word”  (cf.  supra),  P,C  “race”  (not  P~Q,  «7*  ft  “breeches”  ( cf . 
often  under  the  influence  of  an  Aspirate:  */<p  “sweat*  “mourn¬ 
ing”  (whence  U^(D  and  Arh 0)  seem  to  be  derived),  f|A  “span” 

(£c,  £>;),  "/</•  “year’  f\b  “hour”  (as  well  as  JJJn  proper¬ 

ly  “moment”,  rw).  —  On  the  other  hand  4-A  “good  omen”  appears 

to  be  shortened  from  <f.?iA  (Jli),  and  °/0 >«  “curvature”  from  a 
^  ___ 

form  like  and  s\JA;  finally  “hut”  seems  to  be  originally  an 

Arabic  Participle  (jll5  (cf.  xiu«5),  or  a  lengthened  form  of  &ft. 

Roots  tertiae  infirmae  neither  reject  their  last  radical,  if 
we  except  a  few  very  old  words  of  uncertain  derivation,  nor  intro¬ 
duce  the  vowel-pronunciation,  but  on  the  contrary  invariably  harden 


Cantic.  7,  3  cannot  be  a  Substantive,  as  Ludolf  assumes, 
but  is  a  Part.  Fem.  ;  ‘Ä’in-ö  “  invitation”  is  derived  from  the  Intensive  Stem 
of  the  verb. 

(2)  Perhaps  also  “salt”,  root  ''IS  or 

(3)  V.  Ewald,  lGr.  ArS  §§  73,  387. 
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it  into  a  semivowel,  and  thus  possess  a  thoroughly  strong  formation. 
This  formation,  however,  has  its  explanation  solely  in  the  assump¬ 
tion  (§  38)  that  at  one  time  all  nouns,  including  these,  ended  in  a 
short  vowel ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  words  of  this  formation  that  such 
vowels  must  of  necessity  be  given  utterance  to,  in  order  to  render 
them  pronounceable (1).  The  forms  of  this  sort,  known  as  yet,  are: 
/**C0>*  $erive  “root”,  “IRQ)'  “representation”,  '}(!>«  or  “bro¬ 
ther’  XT  “a  lane”  (=  R“}0)'  p}^),  ‘an  odoriferous  wood’ 

( cf .  ;  tlih O'  “extension”,  i\^Q)'  “wilderness”  (.Jo), 

“emulation”,  “face”,  “beauty”,  “recreation", 

“refreshment”.  Obviously  this  formation  has  become  very  rare; 
and  there  is  no  example  of  it  where  the  word  has  the  vowel  e  and 
itself  comes  from  a  root  ending  in  i(2).  The  rarity  of  such  words 
might  occasion  astonishment,  were  it  not  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  circumstance,  that  when  the  final  vowel  had  been  dropped  in 
the  later  pronunciation,  the  whole  of  this  formation  was  allowed 
to  fall  out  of  use,  and, — so  far  as  pure  conceptional  words  ought 
to  have  been  formed  in  it, — was  replaced  by  another  formation 
(§  106).  Farther,  a  few  very  old  words  appear,  which  have  only 
two  radicals,  but  which,  —  sometimes  before  a  Stiff.  Pron.  and  in 
the  PL,  sometimes  in  derivatives, — pass  into  tri-radical  roots  with 
final  u.  They  are  therefore  to  be  enumerated  here,  although  in 
stray  cases  the  tri-radical  root  is  only  derived  from  them,  and 
not  they  from  the  root :  “man  ”,  fir  “name",  “hand”, 

bfy  “tree”,  T'O  “female  breast”,  (W  “papyrus”,  “blood”(3), 
•JR  “face”,  h “mouth”,  “arrow",  “father”,  “father- 

in-law”.  As  regards  their  formation,  it  is  not  indeed  certain  that 
all  of  them  have  been  formed  precisely  according  to  the  first  form 
here  assumed  by  us;  but  in  their  type  they  resemble  mostly  those 
,  words  which  belong  to  the  first  formation;  and  since  their  true 
genesis,  from  its  extreme  antiquity,  can  no  longer  be  established 
with  certainty,  and  at  all  events  cannot  be  classified  under  any  of 
the  modes  of  formation  still  in  force  in  the  language,  we  have  set 
them  down  among  Nouns  of  the  simplest  form. 

An  onomatopoetic  word  of  this  formation  is  “raven” 

(1)  Y.  however  Trumpp,  p.  532. 

(2)  For  is  an  Infinitive  and  of  quite  another  origin. 

(3)  Whence  DIK  seems  to  have  been  derived.  [ — A  doubtful  derivation.] 
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[also  7*7\  a  word  of  similar  meaning  Kebra  Nag .,  122  b  17,  var.\ 
The  following  foreign  words  too  have  been  altered  in  accordance 
with  this  form,  viz.:  —  “India”,  ftCK  “Greece”, 

“passover”,  AU'K’  “Xsmov”,  or  “brimstone”  (d'siov)  &c. 

Several  of  these  forms,  especially  of  those  which  have  received 
the  signification  of  common  Nouns,  passed  over  to  the  feminine 


type,  like  “tent”  bat'  wallet”, 

(aUxi),  ’fV'lh  “garden”,  ‘I’T'M'  “ galbanum ”,  rhf’ih  “bile”  (for 

and  Ah»'!'  “street”,  “lane”,  (related  to 

v.  supra),  “door”  (äLi^i),  “lime”  (s^J),  and  several 

others  ending  in  ä  (§  127). 

2.  second  §  106-  2.  The  Second  mode  of  formation  consists  in  the 

Forma*^n:  establishment  of  an  accented  short  vowel ,  or  a  tone-long  vowel, 
accented  after  the  second  radical.  Words  of  this  form  are  Verbal  Nouns. 
o^irThey  give  evidence  at  once  of  this  relationship  of  theirs  to  the 
vowel  after  yerp  hy  the  position  of  their  formative  vowel  after  the  second 

2nd  Radi¬ 
cal:—  radical,  inasmuch  as  the  Verb  has  its  essential  vowel  precisely  in 

that  place.  In  meaning  they  are  either  conceptional  words  of  an 
Infinitive  type,  derived  from  the  old  Imperfect,  or  Descriptive 
words,  derived  from  the  Perfect  f1).  A  subdivision  naturally  takes 
place  into  two  classes,  according  as  the  words  issue  from  the  Im¬ 
perfect  or  the  Perfect. 

conception-  (1)  Conceptional  (or  Abstract)  words  derived  from  the  Imper- 
ai  words  -fec^ — corresponding  to  Infinitives  and  Substantives  of  an  Infinitive 

derived  as 

verbal  form  in  other  Semitic  languages.  The  old  Imperfect,  i.  e.  the  Sub- 
Nou^efr°m  jun°tive  (§  91),  in  Etliiopic  has  for  its  vowel  e  or  d,  the  former  for 
imperfect  the  Transitive  Verb,  the  latter  for  the  Intransitive;  and  these  two 

(Subjunc¬ 
tive  form) -.—VOWels  must  turn  up  also  in  the  conceptional  words  derived  from  it. 

with  (a)  Conceptional  words ,  however,  with  an  accented  e  after 

original  pge  seconci  radical  are  no  longer  met  with.  The  e  proved  too  weak 

Transitive  e  x 

after  to  keep  the  tone  (2),  and  so  they  passed  over  in  a  body  to  the  Femi- 
^brJTuow ''nine  form  (§  104), — as  when,  e.  g.,  instead  of  ft'flC  seber,  we  have 

with  rem-  ( 

sebrat,  the  accent  going  to  the  1st  syllable)  “breach”,  and 

ending  at, 

and  Accent  it  was  only  by  this  Feminine-ending  thus  assumed,  that  they  were 
ist°syiiabie  kept  from  being  confounded  with  the  First  Simple  formation  by 


(2)  Y.  on  this  point  Ewald,  iHebr.  Spr'  §  148,  a. 
(2)  Just  as  it  also  lost  the  tone  in  the  Subj.,  §  92. 
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means  of  e.  This  Feminine-ending  at ,  less  frequently  a,  (§  127  b) 
is  very  common  (* 1 * *).  It  is  the  form  in  which  Nomina  actionis ,  in 
accordance  with  their  meaning,  almost  invariably  appear,  such  as 
“running”,  “career"  ’,  ChlVV  “discovery”,  “  piercing 

through”,  or  Abstract  words  of  Quality  like  “drunkenness”, 

CTlH*  “dampness”;  rarely,  Common  Nouns  like  /h'tjK'Th  (‘lair’) 
“stall”,  (‘apparition’)  “spectre”,  (‘excavation’) 

“hole  ”,  (‘  the  being  uncircumcised’)  “foreskin 

(‘circle’)  “ring”,  “oppression”.  When  nouns  of  this  type 

and  those  of  the  First  formation  are  both  developed  from  one  root, 
then  the  former  always  signify  action  pure  and  simple :  —  VL&'Th 
“plundering”  ( U ££•  “plunder"),  A'Hrt'Th  “  putting  on  clothes"’ 
(A'flfl  “clothes"),  rAh'V  “filling  up",  “being  full"  (JP’A?!  “ful¬ 
ness”)  &c.  Such  words  are  also  formed  from  Middle-Aspirate  and 
Final- Aspirate  roots,  although  these  have  the  vowel  a  in  the  Subj.. — 
like  fl/h’i9'!'  “error"  fermentation  ”,  at-ih-l-  “  butting”, 

T-.e.-M-  “  striking”,  “stroke”  &c.,  and  in  the  same  way  from  many 
intransitive  roots.  From  roots  mediae  geminatae  this  form  always 
runs  like  fiflvl*  settat  “rent”,  “gap",  hfJY  “fever’  touch”, 

“flight"’,  (“escape"’),  t*' {JV  “flying”  (of  a  bird),  /h#0'!' 
“blackness”,  “ink”,  “piece”,  “fragment”,  odO: I’  “anger” 

(§  44).  Boots  beginning  with  ü  have  often  the  strong  form  in  such 
words,  even  when  the  Subj.  has  the  weak,  as  in  ffl-fhH'l'  “flowing”, 
“throwing”,  “cast”,  (D^h’l *  “butting”,  <!>•&, 'll'  “accusa¬ 
tion”  (v.  infra),  but  in  most  cases  they  have  the  weak  form:  — 
Aft'V  “birth”,  C&1 h  “descent  ”,  C4Hh  “spitting”,  liA'V  (‘duration’) 
“day”,  I*  “fall”,  (§  44)  “exit",  and  analogous  to  it  nh'V 

“entrance”  from  Ph  (§  68).  In  cases  where  the  two  forms,  — 
strong  and  weak  — ,  both  occur,  they  have  different  meanings: — 
“brand-mark"’,  “burning”;  <7U;f-  “  anathema",  (&•**) 

H;h  “  excommunication”.  Several  others  of  these  words  are  given 
with  an  intimately  attached  feminine-ending  (§  128): — “be¬ 
ginning”  (0>-TV'l’  “the  commencing  strife  ”,  *7'0->  “a 


(*)  In  Hebrew,  forms  like  rnt2J,  HEpri,  &c.  correspond,  Ewald, 

J  T  '  T 

^  0  ^ 

lHebr.  Spr §  150;  in  Arabic,  &c. — On  Tone-relations  v.  Trumpf,  p.533. 

— According  to  König,  p.  77, ~  these  Feminine  forms  would  belong  to  Nouns 

of  the  First  formation. 
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sudden  occurrence  ”,  Zhft'Th  “loan  ”,  IMI^  “gift”,  in  which  the  a  of 
has  held  its  ground,  by  virtue  of  the  Aspirate. 

Forms  from  Roots  mediae  infirmae  exhibit  invariably  (*),  in 
accordance  with§  50,  the  vowel-pronunciation  of  the  middle  radical: 
tfo-'H'  “dying”,  “going”,  « \itro “standin  g”,  “  blind¬ 
ness'  baseness  “turning  ”,  'J.nr’h  “  deceit”, 

(‘installation’)  “office  ”,  A'V  “  emigration  ”,  T./h’T  “redness”;  and 
only  those  roots,  which  are,  besides,  tertiae  infirmae ,  have  forms 
with  a  diphthongal  pronunciation,  like  /hj&fllih  “life”, 
“distortion”.  On  nM-  v.  supra. 

In  the  case  of  Roots  tertiae  infirmae  this  formation  is  all  the 
more  in  use,  that  the  employment  of  the  first,  simple  formation 
for  these  roots  has  greatly  declined  (§  105).  In  accordance  with 
§  40,  the  type  is  either  “election  face”,  “aspect”, 

irrigation”,  dCP'Th  “equalising'’,  “avarice  ”,  ihA 


(D't  “succession”,  öAffl'l'  “apostasy”,  Y)ö(D; lm  “outpouring”,  C 
(DxT  “dispersion'’,  —  or  (as  well  as  lh)  “evening”, 

'iPo't'  “poverty”,  öfo’t*  “recompense”,  (‘solitude’)  “monas¬ 
tery  (‘sending’)  “way”;  and  in  several  words  the  two  forms 

are  used  indifferently,  like  and  “service 

and  Calf.:l'  “throw”,  and  fpfc'V  “enchantment”,  Q’l'iD’t' 

and  “lust”;  cf.  supra  p.  80.  With  ft  prefixed  (§  34):  ft*fl 

&V  “alternation”.  A  few  words  which  have  an  Aspirate  (§  44) 
or  «I»  (§  48)  for  their  initial  letter  exhibit  a  in  the  first  syllable 
instead  of  e:  —  fh 9°¥:l'  and  t\\ulh:\'  “calumny”,  Ißlh’T  “weariness”, 
“joy”,  and  tyTrh' ih  “ardour”  (Numb.  25,  11  Note), 

“contempt”,  and  “density”,  “hardness”, 

“bet”.  Of  a  more  Arabic  character  is  the  form(2)  diA'l’  “lie”,  for 
fhtUDl'  from  the  root  which,  according  to  Pbaetokius, 

‘ Beitr .  z.  Ass.1  I,  p.  34,  possibly  comes  from  Cf.  infra  also 

§  128. 

with  §  107.  (b)  The  formation  toith  an  intransitive  a  is  still 

IutF^“ne  retained  in  a  variety  of  fashions. 

2ndKadicai.  (a)  The  second  Radical  is  pronounced  with(3)  d,  the  first , 


(*)  Ludolf,  ‘Lex.  Aeth col.  564,  adduces  'P0J«/7O*J\  but  without  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  support. 

(2)  Ewald,  lGr.  Arab.'  §  410. 

(J)  At  least  originally  having  the  Tone;  cf.  Trumpp,  p.  533.  In  Arabic 
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with  fugitive  e.  This  type  is  formed  only  from  intransitive  or  semi¬ 
passive  verbs  and  is  therefore  by  no  means  very  common.  To  it 
belong  words  like  'iftC  “shortness”,  öfioty  “depth”,  “thin¬ 

ness”,  /hiPJP*  “ugliness”;  and  from  roots  mediae  gutturalis  (§  44): 

“laughter”,  “census”,  «'rh'fl  “width”,  htUF.'  “denial”, 

/.-vn  ‘  ‘hunger”;  from  roots  tertiae  gutturalis  'I'PV  “vigilance”, 
t\d*h\  “fatigue”,  “lack”;  in  words  mediae  geminatae ,  the 

doubled  letter  is  always  opened  out:  'pfl'A  “wisdom  ”,  hivn  “  round¬ 
ness”,  ^rnT  “thinness”;  tertiae  infirmae:  }\hp,  “vileness”,  ö(\£, 
“magnitude”,  or,  by  the  diphthong  becoming  a  mixed  sound,  fl'fß 
and  ft'fc  “drinking”,  ftT,  “bloom”,  q:&  “fruit-'  (<VA,  '"id,,  rh&), 
perhaps  also  D(l  “copious  dew”  (of  obscure  derivation)^).  Roots 
with  initial  u  usually  make  the  feminine  take  the  place  of  this 
form  (v.  §  106);  yet  to  this  form  belongs  dty  “spittle”  (on  the 
other  hand  we  have  C^'Th  “spitting”),  and  in  like  manner  ,P;J^ 
“foundation”  (probably  1^“TT)(2).  From  a  root  beginning  with  i 
comes  jp-nn  “aridity”,  because  this  i  is  never  discarded  in  the 
Subj.  From  roots  mediae  infirmae  this  form  is  exceedingly  rare 
(öwc  “  blindness”),  and  is  replaced  sometimes  by  the  Feminine 
formation,  as  with  roots  just  mentioned,  and  sometimes  by  the 
First  Simple  formation.  Words  of  this  formation  now  and  then 
change  it  for  the  First  Simple  formation,  still  keeping  the  same 
meaning:  °] and  “density”,  hAT/  and  “folly". 

(ß)  The  a  mag  he  lengthened  into  d(3).  The  words  concerned 
are  thereby  more  detached  from  their  affinity  to  the  Verb  and  are 
raised  from  Infinitives  into  Substantives  proper.  They  are  not  so 
much  an  expression  of  the  action  itself  as  the  result  rather  of 
the  action,  and  are  mostly  names  of  things.  Examples: 
“remainder  ",  MlC  “  drunkenness”,  “custom  ",  (\\Ti  “child”, 

T/vr  “rain  ”,  ii^-n  ‘  ‘book"  [Arabic  loan-word,  |,  ftOC 

r°i  and  the  like  correspond  (Ewald,  lGr.  dr.’  §  240),  and  in  Hebrew  the 

intransitive  Infinitives  of  the  First  Stem. 

(1)  Cf.  Barth,  ZDMG  XLII,  p.  352  sq. 

(2)  That  there  is  a  word  AT/  =  a)  AT/  is  not  perhaps  made  clear  by 
Gen.  17,  12,  but  without  doubt  it  is  so  by  Gen.  17,  23;  Jer.  2,  14;  Ivuf. 
pp.  54,  59. 

(")  [Y.  now  on  this  formation  and  its  passive  meaning  Nöldeke,  lBeitr. 
z.  sem.  Sprachiviss.\  p.  30  sqq.~\ 
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“piece”,  “chip”;  mediae  gutturalis :  “mockery"; 

tertiae  gutturalis:  f£(lct\  “morning  ”,  COA  “gain",  “ scutum ”; 

mediae  geminatae :  “pain”,  “fever”,  rhZ'C  “heat”, 

r°ib  “roughness”;  mediae  infirmae :  /h*PC  “portico”  (“corridor”), 
“sleep”,  fh*Ptl  “sense”,  0<PA  “foal”,  “a  costly  vessel”, 
A  “  vial  ”,  Aj??»  “  vomit";  tertiae  infirmae'.  “weeping”, 

/i  “drink’  torment  ”,  T'Pr.  and  colic 

“vessel”,  “slumber”,  “desire”,  'i^’Oh  “tone”,  and, — 

by  rejecting  the  Oh  according  to  §  53, — *7^  “covering’  ’,  r)f  “lot”, 
“way”,  “flesh"  ( KIäLwH1),  “money-debt”,  “re¬ 

compense”  f1).  A  word  with  prefixed  (§  34)  occurs  in  ?iA;J*'V 
“dress”  (l^nnb).  Traces  of  an  original  ü  in  the  first  syllable  are 
shown  in  ring",  “clasp”,  Vf'4*C  “ infula ”,  ‘f’^'VA  “louse”. 

This  formation  appears  now  and  then  side  by  side  with  the  First 
Simple  formation:  faArlh  and  ]f|Arh  “outcry",  h^A  and  hT^A  “the 
young”  (both  of  men  and  lower  animals).  For  one  or  two  Feminine 
forms  of  a  and  ß  v.  §  128. 

But  these  forms  may  be  still  farther  extended  by  pronouncing 
the  first  syllable  with  the  more  definite  vowel  a.  This  is  the  most 
usual  method  of  forming  Common  Nouns,  as  well  as  conceptional 
words. 

(y)  The  type  which  has  ä  in  both  syllables (2)  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded,  sometimes  as  a  farther  formation  from  (a),  inasmuch  as 
one  or  two  words  still  admit  both  forms  indifferently,  e.  g. 
and  “barley”, — sometimes  as  a  development  of  the  First 

Simple  formation  (3),  with  which  it  alternates  still  more  frequently, 
e.  g.  w&ty  and  ipC^  “rising”,  and  “productiveness”, 

h^a  and  H3»A  “mule”,  IVA^,  i 'C*h  and  remainder” 

(YtP;  and  yi?:  o' i°l  and  l)  )").  Ity.A  and  (Jl'/A  (I'l.'.'I  and 
O-T-’i,  7-flT  and  7flT  Sir.  34,  20),  while  even  in  other  languages 
words  of  the  First  formation  often  correspond  to  them: 

0£  ü  ni5)(4).  Accordingly  it  cannot  any  longer  be  determined  in 
all  cases,  which  syllable  supports  the  tone:  In  Ludolf’s  view  it 


f1)  Cf,  however,  König,  p.  116  sq. 

(  )  In  Arabic  J^c. ,  ’  in  Hebrew  answers  at  one  and  the 

same  time  to  our  forms  (ß)  and  (7). 

(3)  Cf.  Ewald,  lGr.  Ar.'  §  240. 

(4)  Y.  farther,  however,  Zimmern,  lZeitschr.  f.  Ass'  Y,  p.  385. 


is  always  the  first;  cf.  however  Teumpp,  p.  534.  Upon  the  whole 
this  formation  is  very  common,  especially  from  strong  roots :  f|<£ft* 

“hail",  A&h  “horse”,  ^»A  “camel”,  OAft  “fig-tree”,  JJVft  “tail”, 

Ü1C  “city”.  Words  beginning  with  0  are  often  inaccurately  writ¬ 
ten  with  °/\  “spelt”,  and  UT'fl  “ascent”  (jjJis). 

Tertiae  gutturalis:  F*Pl)  “uprightness”,  “ peclusculum ”,  but 

.also  *]Ul)  “full-moon”;  vowel-beginning  roots:  (l)ftTr  “boundary”; 
mediae  infirmae:  UFA  “stag”,  ftfl)  A  “district”,  &($}'}  “castle”, 

(hF C  “  air"  is  a  foreign  word);  tertiae  infirmae :  (ß*  “Spring”, 

AO(Da  “viper” (1);  but  also  with  mixed  sound:  “side”  (no  doubt 

for  cf.  aa,  Jkx^),  0*0  “hip”  (perhaps  for  Ohf');  from  roots 

with  final  i,  always  with  mixed  sound:  A<*0  “side  “seam”, 

ft‘ß  “disease  "\  “  song”.  A  u- containing  guttural  as  first  radi¬ 

cal  does  not  occur  either  here  or  in  (o). — Feminine  forms  in  this 
formation  are  comparatively  rare,  §  127. 

(d)  The  form  with  long  d  in  the  second  syllable  and  short  a 
in  the  first  is  not  commonf):  (1*IA  “festival”,  fM’(\  “reckoning”, 

“peace”,  “thunder”,  “will”,  “field”  (3). 

Mediae  geminatae :  tlH'fl  “circle”;  mediae  infirmae :  rhTft  “gloam¬ 
ing”;  tertiae  infirmae :  “abyss";  but  with  the  (D*  rejected, 

when  that  is  the  last  of  the  root  (§  53):  ft/J  “favour”,  “grace", 
t \yt  “desert”  (4). 

§  108.  2.  Descriptive  Words  derived  from  the  Perfect  (Verbal  Descriptive 
Adjectives  and  Participles).  This  family  of  words,  still  largely  repre-  d(X°! dsag 
sented  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  has  been  dying  out  in  Ethiopic,  VerbaI  Afl_ 

jeciivesaml 

(just  as  in  Aramaic), — with  the  exception  of  the  form  employed  Participles 
for  the  Part.  Pass.  A  periphrasis,  effected  by  the  Imperfect  of 
the  Verb,  or  in  some  other  way,  became  more  and  more  prevalent 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Simple  Adjective  as  well  as  for  the  Part. 

Act,;  and  the  old  Adjective-forms  were  given  up. — Others  have 
been  retained  merely  because  they  have  become  Substantives. 

The  original  vowels  of  the  Perfect  are  universally  lengthened,  to 
distinguish  these  words,  as  Nouns,  from  the  Verb;  and  therefore 


0)  “  sweet  odours”  and  “sweet  odour”,  seems  to  be  a  Plural. 

(2)  In  Arabic  pSLl,  in  Hebrew  TD3. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  roots  tertiae  gutturalis  this  formation  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  preceding. 

(4)  Otherwise  with  König,  p.  117. 
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the  vowels  7  and  n  as  well  as  d  are  separately  maintained,  seeing 
that  the  long  vowels  7  and  n  never  lose  their  identity  in  e,  though 
the  short  vowels  %  and  u  may  do  so. 

with  ä  in  (a)  The  formation  with  d  in  the  second  syllable  is  now  but 
2nd  syllable.  weakly  represented.  The  first  syllable  has  e  in  the  Adjective  properf1). 

These  words  have  to  some  extent  the  signification  of  Participles. 
The  following  occur  (2):  “living”,  “few”  (if  not  origin¬ 
ally  “fewness”,  §  107),  (='liA‘<?)  “enduring”,  “naked” 

(if  not  a  substantive,  cf.  §  156),  0*]tD)  “raw  ”,  “a- 

waking”,  “abandoning”,  tfl>*  d*/h  =  al>“Uih  “fettered”, 

“tender”,  “delicate  trodden  down"  Is.  18,2  var., 

“possessing”  or  “possessor”  (Hen.  14, 6)  (3).  But  even  these  few 
adjectives,  which  are  still  in  existence,  have  a  marked  leaning  to¬ 
wards  the  Substantive  use.  They  are  not  generally  co-ordinated 
with  a  Substantive  like  pure  Adjectives,  but  are  placed  in  a  more 
independent  position,  like  a  Substantive  in  apposition,  and  they 
sometimes  subordinate  themselves  to  Nouns  in  the  Construct  State, 
or  complete  themselves  with  a  Suff. -pronoun.  —  Some  words  also- 
which  belong  to  this  class,  but  have  become  pure  Substantives, 
have  been  retained  as  a  remnant  from  more  ancient  times,  like 
(‘high’)  “heavens”,  (‘glittering’)  “sun”,  (but  often 

0rh£),  “  artificial  flower”,  perhaps  also  “abyss”  (cff 

§  107  ad  fin.).  Several  also  of  the  short  words,  mentioned  in  the 
end  of  §  105,  belong  at  bottom  to  this  formation, 
with  i  m  (b)  The  formation  ivithi  %  in  the  second  syllable  is  more  frequently 

2nd  Syllable,  employed  for  simple  adjectives  than  any  other:  a  number  of  these 

adjectives  have  become  Substantives.  This  form  comes  oftenest 
from  roots  with  an  intransitive  meaning(4).  More  rarely  the  words- 
concerned  have  a  purely  passive  sense,  and  then  the  formation 
coincides  with  the  one  with  ü (5).  The  first  radical  is  given  with  a, 
to  distinguish  the  words  as  Nouns  proper  from  Participles;  but  in 


C)  In  Hebrew,  ItSb  and  $1*7j5;  in  Arabic 
(2)  For  the  accentuation  cf.  TiujMrp,  p.  534. 

o  Mr  is  not  gibbosus,  as  Ludolf  thinks,  but  “hump”  (pLhw)r 
§  107.  [In  Hen.  14,6,  Flemming  adopts  the  reading while  Dill- 
mann  preferred  til] 

(4)  And  then  Hebrew  adjectives  like  yy  and  answer  to  it. 

(5)  Like 
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the  case  of  Eoots  medlar  gutluralis,  with  e  (§  45)  (’).  From  strong 
roots :  thVA  “new’  \  “godless*',  ‘f’/Tl/J'  “thin  ”,  '"l’A.C  “  short”, 

Vll.C  “foreign”,  hyt.‘J°  “red**,  “black",  W/b  “thick”, 

“swift  ,  “sharp  5  mediae  gatin')  alts'.  Cil\yt\  “wide  ”,  AV.fr 

“old”;  mediae  geminatae :  n°/,C.  “bitter”,  ‘/>n.A  “light”,  011,11 
“strong”,  mil. 'll  “wise'  (V.fr  fr.  'l!./,C,  Kfl/Il,  J’.frfr  §  136,1, 
‘l?.m.T);  mediae  infirmae:  YP/h  “long"  (and  also,  owing  to  the 
Aspirate,  §  44),  (e.  //.  Gen.  30,  35;  and  Kebra 

Nag.,  12b  11)  and  (§  52)  *l*ßrh  “red";  from  roots  with  final  i : 

great”;  in  the  case  of  roots  with  final  u  this  formation  does 
not  occur.  Substantives:  “presbyter",  “iron”  (‘sharp*), 

the  first  day  of  the  month”  (‘superior*),  (‘thin’)  “cake" 
and  “small  coin”,  niA.  (§  o2)  “goat”  (nj?ö),  A 7.4*  and  the  common 
contracted  form  (§  47)  “elder",  “oldman",  “vinegar”; 

— farther,  words  originally  possessing  the  force  of  a  Part.  Act., 
or  forming  an  expression  for  the  Agent  (2) :  '/^ft  “prophet” 
(‘speaker’),  JiG.  (§  52)  “warranter"  “manager”,  <1*/, 9n  “gleanings”, 
Oft.C  “  juice  pressed  out".  “iron"  (‘cutting’);  or  words  with 

a  passive  sense:  X'/.A  “dough"  (§  45),  “Christ”.  The 

forms  which  have  \  prefixed  (§  34):  h0?!/«?»  “Lord"  and  hYMl+fo 


“garland”,  “crown",  JoJAl  (S^b3)  come  perhaps  from  Stem  IT,  1 


cyjvo;.  \\aK^r  kvjuivov  (where  Jf|=/cu)  are  foreign  words. 

(c)  The  formation  with  it  in  the  second  syllable  is  by  far 
the  most  common,  and  has  still  such  force  in  the  language  that  it 
may  he  derived  from  the  majority  of  roots  (3).  It  has  first  a  strictly 
passive  sense,  and,  when  derived  from  verbs  of  Active  signification, 
it  serves  as  Passive  participle,  e.  g.  “written".  The  first 

radical, — properly  vowel-less,  is  always  spoken  with  e,  (with  the 
exception  of  “dark”).  This  comes  about,  partly  in  accord¬ 

ance  with  §  60,  partly  because  this  form,  as  being  an  expression 
of  the  Participle,  stands  close  to  the  verb(4).  It  may  also  be  de- 


With  ü  in 
2nd  Syllable. 


(1)  For  the  accentuation  cf.  Trumpf,  p.  534. 

(2)  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr §  149,  e. 

(3)  For  the  accentuation  cf.  Trumpf,  p.  534. 

(4)  It  answers  completely  to  the  Hebrew  Paid.  When  Ludolf,  ‘ Gr. 
Aethiop .’  I,  3,  maintains,  that  the  second  radical  is  doubled,  he  is  evidently 
astray,  and  is  as  little  to  be  relied  upon  as  he  proves  himself  otherwise  to  be  in 
his  statements  about  doubling: — For  instance,  he  pronounces 

15* 


rived  from  roots,  from  which  only  Nouns  are  formed,  e.  g.  P'(bC 
“grassy”,  “prudent”.  It  is  even  taken  from  Derived  Stems; 

and, — as  no  other  type  is  available,  by  which  to  form  Passive  Parti¬ 
ciples  of  such  Stems,  than  that  of  the  Pass.  Part,  of  the  Simple 
Ground-Stem, — it  is  taken  according  to  that  type,  except  that  in 
the  process  the  Derived  Stems  renounce  their  Stem-peculiarities, 
e.  0-  “  complete”,  “accomplished”  (from  fassäma ), 

“tormented”  (M/«|»p),  “beloved”  Pass. 

‘praised  (from  “delighted  1  (from 

St.  Ill,  2);  hut  cf.  §111.  Prom  strong  roots,  as  well  as  from  As¬ 
pirate  roots,  Double-lettered,  and  Vowel-beginning  roots,  and  from 
those  which  have  a  middle  7  or  a  finals,  this  type  is  similarly  formed, 
— that  is  to  say,  strongly  and  fully:  A*,l,‘£'  “learned”, 
“bound”,  A  “destroyed”,  “full”,  “condemned”, 

“impoverished”,  “turned  away”.  On  the  other  hand 

from  roots  with  final  77,  in  accordance  with  §  52,  there  emerges 
always  the  type  A'Hfl>‘  lebewiv e  “skilled  in”,  (i  A (1J*  “apostate”  &c. ; 
from  roots  with  middle  77  the  type  meivüt  “dead”  is  possible 

certainly,  and  frequently  occurs  still;  but  in  accordance  with  §  52, 
especially  in  later  times,  it  usually  passes  into  ynO)*:lM  mewwet : — 
“warm”,  “conquered”  &c.  As  is  proved  already 

by  several  of  the  examples  which  have  been  adduced,  this  type  is 
formed  not  only  from  verbs  of  Active  signification,  but  also  from 
Intransitives;  and  in  fact  it  is  very  frequently  formed  from  the 
latter  class  of  verbs,  either  with  the  force  of  a  Participle,  or  directly 
as  an  Adjective:  “lying”,  /A’4-C  “flying"  (‘occupied  inflight’), 

CM-?*  “running”,  fJA <»•  “existing”,  “hovering”, 

“descending  ’  G.  Ad.  129,  26,  “engaged  in  a  campaign”, 

’’subjected  ’,  Tfl*#  “prepared”  (intr.  and  pass.),  R'CD.C 
“laden”,  /hao-y"  “ill”,  /hjp'3-  “sad”.  It  may  even,  like  the  Reflex- 


vaggära,  yenägger,  while  he  omits  to  notice  that  in  forms  like  §  110, 

the  second  radical  is  doubled.  The  Intensive  forms  AtSp,  &c. 

(Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr.'  §  155,  d  and  lGr.  Ar.'  §  248;  Ho  ffmann,  lSyr.  Gramm' 
P-  241 ;  [and  Nöldeke,  lSyr.  Gr.'  ( English  Ed.)  p.  73])  are  paralleled  in  Ethiopic 
rather  by  The  manner  of  formation  of  the  Part.  Pass,  in  the  case  of 

Verbal  Stems  externally  increased,  and  Multiliteral  roots  (§  111),  tells  deci¬ 
dedly  against  a  doubling  of  the  second  radical,  as  also  does  the  peculiar  fashion 
of  this  formation  in  the  case  of  roots  mediae  ivfirmae. 
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ive-Passive  Stems,  gain  seemingly  active  meaning  p),  e.  g. 

(from  jOrh  “to  expect”)  not  “waited  for”,  but  “engaged  in  waiting 
for”  (‘lying-in-wait’),  “confiding  in”,  “given  to  evil¬ 
speaking”,  “blasphemer”,  “safe  and  sound”,  but  also  “whole¬ 
some”  (Gr.  Ad.),  n°f  only  “kept  a  prisoner”,  but  also 

“clinging  to”,  he.  “holding  something”,  with  Accusative  (Hen.  56,1)  (3) . 
— In  the  great  scarcity  of  simple  adjectives,  it  has  to  supply  Ad¬ 
jectives  too,  such  as  “full”  (and  “filling  up”),  »fllM  “much”, 

“idle”,  “strong”,  'PH'ß  “steadfast”,  “terrible”, 

“arid”,  dfad  “careful”,  “heedful”,  “violent  ”,  -rf 

“sharp-sighted”  &c.  Substantives  of  this  form  are  very  rare :  "(•'Ml 
“watchful”  and  “watchman”,  ’) 7-/f*  “king”,  ^  “adversary” 

“proselyte”,  “silver”  (‘white’),  '(],h.h  “leaven”, 

“muddy”  and  “mud”,  TT?'  (from  7V'7P.')  “trunk”  (of 
a  tree),  “beginner”,  “novice”.  For  a  few  Feminines 

v.  §  128. 

§  109.  3.  While  the  essential  vowels  in  the  Second  Simple 
formation  (a,  t,  il)  have  been  lengthened  out  of  originally  short 
vowels,  as  kindred  languages  show,  a  Third  series  of  Simple 
forms  comes  into  being,  by  stronger  vowels — or  vowels  which  were 
long  from  the  first — becoming  established  in  the  Stem.  To  some 
extent  they  may  be  regarded  as  new  and  stronger  forms  derived 
from  words  of  the  Second  series. 

(a)  By  the  establishment  of  a  long  ä  after  the  first  radical, 
which  is  followed  by  the  appearance  in  the  second  syllable  of  the 
shorter  vowel  e  (§  60),  a  type  of  word  arises,  of  a  strongly  active 
sense,  which  signifies  the  one  who  does  (the  Agens),  and  which  ac¬ 
cordingly  is  employed  in  the  other  Semitic  languages  as  Part.  Act. 
of  the  First  verbal  Stem.  In  Ethiopic  this  form,  however,  can  no 
longer  be  derived  from  every  verb.  It  has  almost  died  out,  in  fact, 
and  is  now  represented  by  a  few  words  only,  which  are  used  as 
Adjectives  and  Substantives,  but  not  as  Participles  (4).  The  follow- 


3.  Third 
Formation: 
— with 
Yowels 
long  from 
the  first. — 


With  Cl 
after  1st 
Radical 
(and  e  after 
2nd). 


P)  Cf.  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr.'  §  149,  d\  Hoffmann,  lSyr.  Gramm.'  p.  177; 
Ewald,  ‘Gr.Arab.'$ 244.  [Cf.  also  Nöldeke,  ‘Syr.  Gr.'  (English Ed.)  p.223 sq.  til] 

(2)  Like  WIK  Cant.  3,  8. 

(3)  [Flemming  reads  here  (D$b7t\ '7 H*  :  instead 

of  Dillmann  ’s  n'}:  tr] 

(4)  For  the  accentuation  cf.  Trumpf,  p.  535. 
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With  a 
or  l  after 
2nd  Radical 
(and  a  after 
1st). 


ing  still  occur  us  Adjectives:  “just”,  4  straightfor¬ 

ward”,  “upright”,  y/V}  44  sound  and  well”,  (4escaping  unhurt7), 
“useful”,  “other”,  “different”,  “beautiful”. — As  Sub¬ 
stantives  :  ’.'•‘Tlti  “sinner”,  UV'i  “priest”,  (‘sacrifice!’’)  “idol¬ 
atrous  priest”,  “helper”,  <PGfl  “heir”,  “sponsor”, 

“patron”,  (]#A  “lord”  and  “rich”,  “ox”  (cf.  Drib,  ^), 

“glass”,  r/7j&  “  water”  (‘fluid’  F”E);  and  doubtless  too  those 
words  in  which  (§  105)  a  long  ct  has  been  shortened,  like 
“foolish”,  “fooh’O.  This  type  is  quite  commonly  employed  in  the 
formation  of  Numeral  Adjectives,  §  159. 

(5)  In  contrast  with  this  form,  of  active  meaning,  effected  by 
means  of  long  a,  new  and  stronger  forms  arise,  of  conceptional 
words,  by  means  of  a  long  ü  or  %,  derived  from  the  Passive  vowel 
u  or  i,  which  has  become  established  in  the  second  syllable,  and 
which  is  preceded  in  the  first  syllable  not  by  the  colourless  e,  but 
by  the  more  definite  vowel  a(2).  This  form  is  also  very  rare  in 
Etliiopic (3) ;  with  ü  we  have:  th4*C  “heat”  (different  from  fh£*C 
and  rhft.C  “wall”,  “defensive-work”,  £(1‘'0  “North”  (region 

of  the  £W)  ;  with  i :  “the  current  year”  (properly  “Autumn”,  - 

the  time  in  which  fruits  are  ‘gathered’),  perhaps  ISA'  “net”  (with 
which  one  ‘sweeps  together’)  and  JJfliG  with  long  a,  “the  hinder 
space”,  “adytum” ,  (of  the  Temple,  Trn);  and  with  an  e  shaded 
out  of  i:  “spectre”,  “evil  spirit”,  and  a  few  Feminine  Stems, 

§  127.  But  what  is  most  important  is,  that  this  form  is  the  one 
most  usually  employed  in  Etliiopic  in  the  derivation  of  Verbal  Ab¬ 
stracts  or  Infinitives  from  the  several  Verbal  Stems,  §  124, — which 
Infinitives  only  very  seldom  indeed  are  used  as  Noun-Substantives, 
like  “belief”,  (Ouh.11  “river”. — For  one  or  two  Feminines 

v.  §  127.  A  few  Numeral-forms,  having  a  inserted  in  their  first 
syllable,  make  their  appearance  as  new  derivatives  from  Verbal 
Adjectives  of  the  type  (§  107):  v.  §  159. 

An  additional  number  of  words  are  to  be  found,  apparently 
of  simple  formation,  which  cannot  be  explained  from  any  of  the 
usual  word-types,  and  either  depend  upon  obsolete  formations  or 


f1)  Also  dOl-tlx  “  placid”  (v.  Ludolf,  ‘Lex.’),  if  the  reading  is  correct. 
(2)  For  the  accentuation  cf.  Trumpf,  p.  535. 

(:1)  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  Hebrew,  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr.’  §  153. 
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upon  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  antique  words,  or  words  adopted 
from  foreign  languages.  Examples  of  foreign  words  occur  in 

9°  “world”,  “eternity”,  *JLc.,  C?0!*}  “pomegranate”, 

Vy,  AflC  “sugar”,  ^£*1;  “rock”,  or  £^Lo;  C\°lhlr 

“South”,  ^+1 S,  )Wi;  h-f'Tr  “oven”, 

]üns;  >H><3  u  denarius” ;  (lmitra’)\ 

C  y 

ha7*Tr,  JO«;  #'0#  (  hood  ),  Jb>i»a.jo;  ^L£,  rac^; 

and  ha*  “marble”,  ij-k  . — Words  of  obscure  derivation  and 
formation:  “a  costly  garment”;  l/TljR  “a  kind  of  hawk”; 

“chest ',  (‘ark’)  “shrine”,  (‘reliquary’);  <f*flC  “darkness  Wi 
“shoe’’;  ^,&/5v  “letter  of  the  Alphabet”  “earth”,  “dust  of 

the  ground”;  'OrtaC  “land”,  “country”,  “the  earth”)  and  others. 


2.  NOMINAL  STEMS  FORMED  BY  DOUBLING  OF  RADICALS,  OR 
FROM  DERIVED  VERBAL  STEMS  AND  MULTILITERAL  ROOTS. 

§  110.  1.  Formations  from  Simple  Tri-radical  Boots  and 
Verbal  Sterns. 

(a)  From  simple  tri-radical  Verbal  Stems,  attributive  words 
f ire  formed  by  Sie  doubling  of  the  second  radical , — which  process 
here  indicates  the  intensifying  of  the  notion, — but  in  other  respects, 
in  accordance  with  the  adjective-formation  described  in  §  108. 
The  first  (closed)  syllable  invariably  has  the  vowel  a,  the  second 
the  tone-bearing  main  vowel  d, — just  as  in  §  108,  (a)  ( 1 ).  The  other 
vowels,  which  are  generally  available  for  the  formation  of  Adjec¬ 
tives  (§  108),  and  are  also  represented  in  the  other  Semitic  langua¬ 
ges  (2),  are  wanting  here  in  Ethiopic  (unless  it  be  that  among  the 
words  cited  in  §  108  ( b )  &  (c),  a  few  have  been  admitted  which  have 
their  middle  radical  doubled).  To  this  formation  belong,  first  of  all, 
Adjectives  which  express  qualities  of  a  more  intimate  and  firmly 
inherent  nature,  or  properties  possessed  in  a  higher  than  usual 
proportion: — From  strong  roots:  “timorous”  (‘who  is  contin¬ 
ually  and  easily  frightened’),  “anxious”  (Gf.  Ad.), 

“longing  ",  “masculine”,  “manly”,  0'/^"  “dumb”, 


(*)  Cf.  Trumpp,  p.  536. 

(2)  Ewald,  lHebr.  Sprd  §  155,  ‘Gr.  Ar .’  §  248;  Hoffmann,  ‘Syr.  Gr.\ 
p.  241  sq.  [V.  Nöldeke,  ‘Syr.  Gr .’  ( English  Ed.)  p.  71  sqq.  tr.] 


1.  From 
Simple  Tri¬ 
rad.  Verbal 
Stems: 
Attributive 
Words, 
formed  by 
Doublin'» 
2nd  Rad., 
with  tone¬ 
bearing  ä 
after  2nd 
Rad.  anil  a 
after  1st. 
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§  in. 


Adjectives 
formed  by 
Reduplica¬ 
tion  of  both 
the  last 
Rads.,  with 
l  (or  d)  in 
the  last 
Syllable  and 
a  in  the 
other  two. 


2.  From  De¬ 
rived  Verbal 
Stems: — 
C'onception- 
al  Words : — 
from  2nd 
Ground- 
Stem,  with 
«  after  2nd 
Rad.,  and 
strongly  ac- 
centedFem- 
ending  a- 


“bald”,  M9"  “pleasant”,  T/Ä*  “manifest”; — Denominatives : 
“hairy”,  (‘having  the  foreskin’)  “uncircumcised”,  «fe^A 

“covered  with  foliage”  (Deut.  12,2). — From  roots  mediae  infirmae: 

“strong”,  “active”,  f <Pl)  “meek”,  “grey-headed", 

“stammering  ”,  fl‘P‘7  “  abominable”,  “hateful”;  tertiae  infirmae : 
A*pfl>-  “malignant”,  “energetic”,  “distorted”, 

“lazy”,  \P&  ‘  ‘poor’  (to  gether  with  W-  §  109)  “beautiful”, 

“beautiful”,  “good”.  And  farther,  this  form  serves  also  ta 
express  the  ‘ doer ’  (‘who  does  anything  frequently  or  continually’, 
—  ‘who  does  it  as  his  occupation’  &c.) :  —  7Q£  “workman”,  OA'O 
“day-labourer”,  rfAtl  “neighbour”,  “foreign  resident”  (‘metic’),. 

“drinker”,  tla7  (§  53)  “whoremonger”,  “whore”;  from 
“foot”  hPC  “pedestrian”.  The  most  of  the  words  which  have 
this  meaning  assume  farther  the  extraneous  termination  i  (§  117); 
several  have  even  both  forms:  %£•*(]  and  “carpenter”, 

and  “steersman”;  from  rli^’A  “held"  and  rh^’A.  “a 

countryman”. 

(b)  A  still  more  vigorous  reduplication , — that  of  both  the 
last  radicals , — is  employed ,  just  as  in  Verbal  Stems  (§  77),  for 
the  derivation  of  Adjectives  from  roots  which  denote  colours  and 
savoury  things,  in  order  to  indicate  resemblance  thereby^):  The 
last  and  main  syllable  has  i  (perhaps  also  a) ;  the  other  two  have 
a ,  just  as  in  §  108,  ( b )  (2) :  “whitish”,  (also,  in 

abbreviated  form,  0d°i6Q  “like  honey”,  i.  e.  “sweet”,  '^//dA*'7«A 
“green”,  hflK'dX'  “foolish”,  “very  gloomy”,  rMFHl/J 

“mournful”,  “small”,  “very  hard",  ftflCfi [€C 

“back-prop”  (also  “ supinus ”,  v.  Gloss.).  The  only  Feminine  forms 
as  yet  known  are  ‘I’pfhfirhfy  “reddish”  (doubtless  from  «f’JPrThß./fo 
§  36),  and  CrVlm  “glittering”  (from  or  H^rh^-rh)* 

§  111.  2.  Formations  from  Derived  Verbal  Stems.  Several 
of  the  Nominal  forms  described  in  §§  105 — 109  belong  to  these 
formations,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Stems  from  which  they  are  produced.  Of  course  the  First  Simple 
formation  (§  105)  is  entirely  wanting  in  such  Derivatives;  for  the 
one  vowel  after  the  first  radical  would  not  suffice  to  sustain  these 
longer  Stems.  But  the  forms  given  in  §§  106 — 108  may  more  or 
less  repeat  themselves  in  this  Class. 

i1)  Exactly  as  in  Hebrew:  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr §  157,  c. 

(2)  Cf.  Trumpp,  p.  536. 
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(a)  Conceptional  words  from  Derived  Stems  exhibit  different 
forms  according  to  the  Steins  from  which  they  come,  (a)  From 
the  Second  Ground-Stem  (1,2)  conceptional  words  of  an  Infinitive- 
character  are  formed  by  means  of  a  after  the  second  radical,  and 
the  Feminine-ending  ä  strongly  accented  f1),  which  at  the  same 
time  generally  prevents  the  lengthening  of  the  foregoing  formative 
a.  The  first  syllable, — a  closed  one, — is  also  pronounced  with  a  (2). 
This  form,  however,  is  no  longer  very  common:  ao\\{t*  “tempta¬ 
tion’  meeting’  “correction’  “transgression”, 

1)00*1  “injustice”,  (‘wrongdoing’),  “distress”  (‘a  making  dif¬ 

ficult’),  ao{)\\  “odour”;  and  in  like  manner  from  several  roots  not 
in  use  as  Verbs  in  Stem  I,  2:  “judicial  investigation’ 

(‘ cognitio ’),  “inquiry”,  “wonder”,  “miracle”;  perhaps 

also  some  Names  of  things: — like  “crown”,  “garland”,  JunA 

and  h*PA  —  [for  a  form  v.  Kehr  a  Nag.  p.  XXX  a]  “rear”,  “hinder 

part’  im  “  carcase”  (‘a  stretching  out’),  “cloud”  (‘a  veiling’). 

Several  others  among  the  Intensive  Stems  have  given  up  this  trouble¬ 
some  formation,  and  have  reverted  to  the  form  of  Nomina  Actionis 
which  is  described  in  §  106,  but  have  assumed  the  heavy  feminine¬ 
ending  ct,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  forms  taken  from  the 
Simple  Stem:  “penitence”,  “joy”,  “displeasure”, 

q\<qt*r  “pleasure”,  /hAJ?  “faculty  of  thinking”,  “intellect”, 
“clamour”,  7 ^T’h  “zeal”,  “haste”,  €)x,i)x%°t  “consternation";  instead 
of  i  “  taste”,  Deut.  32,  28,  the  majority  of  manuscripts 

have  9° Ash.  Quite  isolated  stand  sewwe  “invitation”, 

and  ?(DmO: ydwwehat  “mildness”  (3).  From  Causative  Stems- 
also,  the  Abstract-formation  with  a  after  the  second-last  radical, 
and  with  the  feminine-ending  a,  was  no  doubt  at  one  time  in 
greater  use,  but  in  ordinary  Ethiopic  it  is  now  retained  only 
in  hch?  (‘to  show’)  “example”,  “form"  (and  perhaps  in 
“donation”). 


C)  Cf.  Trumpp,  p.  536. 

(2)  These  forms  are  paralleled  with  tolerable  exactness  by  the  Aramaic 

Infinitives  of  the  Pael  and  other  Stems  (fcsbtSp  &c.)  as  well  as  by  Hebrew 
words  like  Ewald  §  156,  d. 

(3)  ftAH*  “  prayer”,  inherited  from  older  times,  is  the  Arabic 

in  Ethiopic  we  say  “to  pray”,  not  &A fl). 
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§  Hl. 


From 
Reflexive- 
Passive 
Stems ;  with 
Ü,  after  2nd 
Rad.,  the  1st 
Syllable 
being 
formed  by 
ta  closed 
by  1st  Rad. 


(ß)  From  Reflexive- Passive  Stems  formed  by  prefixing  FC)? 
the  Nomen  actionis  was  once  capable  of  being  formed  from  the 
Subjunctive,  retaining  at  the  same  time  the  vowels  of  that  mood(2); 
but  this  formation  has  died  out.  The  only  forms  still  known  are 
'l'finUC  tamähhar  “study”,  and,  from  Multiliteral  roots  in  like 
manner:  (‘mediation’)  “mediator"  (‘covering 

over’)  “bridge”.  On  the  other  hand  the  type  with  long  ä  after  the 
second  radical,  before  which  retains  its  a  and  attracts  the  first 
radical  to  its  syllable,  is  very  common,  but  it  is  formed  only  from 
St.  Ill,  1,  to  which  also  St.  Ill,  2  has  to  be  transferred.  It  is  in 
this  fashion  that  Conceptional  words  of  a  Passive  sense,  which  may 
also  be  Names  of  things,  are  expressed  (3):  FHhC  “remembrance”, 
“performance”  (‘work’,  ‘deeds’),  “completion”, 

“delay”,  ■pft’Arh  “floor  or  story  (of  a  house)”, 
“third-floor”,  “quintupling",  “number  five”;  mediae  gemi- 

natae:  'I'TO'D  “astuteness”,  (‘crowning’)  “pinnacle”; 

Vowel-beginning:  “addition”,  “exchange”, 

y>h  “praising”;  mediae  inflrmae :  JP'P  “alteration’ 

“fraud”,  (‘setting  up’)  “basis",  “framework”;  from  Roots 

with  final  u  we  have,  it  is  true,  “gaping”,  “ajar”,  but  as 

a  rule  the  £D-  is  thrown  off(4):  ;i*/hö7  “affinity"’,  “frater¬ 
nity",  “relationship”,  “hope”,  “dignity”  rpv(j)g ;  from 

Roots  with  final  i,  only  the  feminine  form  “orgies’"  (for 

or  J&'I-)  is  as  yet  known.  Sometimes  the  a  of  the 

first  syllable  elevates  itself (5)  into  e,  especially  in  names  of  things: 
’I'hHlt  “  command’  ’>  I'Chtl  what  lies  at  the  head”  (“bolster”, 
1  Sam.  26,  7,  11),  “  what  lies  about  the  feet”,  (and  perhaps 

VHP}  “wetness  of  the  ground”,  “marshy  quality  of  the  soil"’, 

uligo,  and  “firebrand”),  also  'Ih'jnA  “mediation”  (from 


(1)  According  to  Praetorius,  lBeitr.  z.  Ass'  I,  p.  38  sqq.,  these  Nominal 
types,  formed  with  t  prefixed,  should  rather  be  assigned  to  the  Intensive  Stem. 
Cf.  also  KoNig,  p.  81. 

(2)  Like  jjjtf. 

(3)  [A  comparison  with  similar  formations  in  Assyrian  makes  it  highly 
probable,  however,  that  these  nouns  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Verbal  Stems  III,  1  or  III,  2.] 

(4)  Like  Ewald,  Fr.  Ar .’  §280. 

(5)  Cf.  König,  p.  123. 
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«IIA).— N  omina  actionis  are  very  seldom  formed  from  other  verbal 
Stems  in  this  way,  with  long  ä  in  the  last  syllable:  from  St.  IV,  1 
comes  MVHh  “breathing”;  from  St.  1,3  (in  accordance  with 
§  60)  “participation”,  or  (Ex.  36,  31)  “fastening 

together”  (*)  (with  e  shaded  out  of  d);  but  generally  such  forms 
from  St.  I,  3,  as  well  as  from  1,2,  III,  3  and  IV,  3,  have  in  addition 
an  external  ending  (v.  §  120). 

In  the  formations,  however,  which  come  from  Passive  Stems, 
— as  we  see  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  (2)  particularly, — the  Passive 
vowels  ü  and  %  were  also  permissible.  In  Ethiopic  it  is  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Passive  proceeding,  rather  than  the  proceeding  itself, 
which  is  expressed  by  this  method, — so  that  this  form  has  much 
more  to  do  with  Qualifying-words :  A  and  ‘what  is 

cooked”,  “dish”  or  “mess”  (Gen.  25,29 — 34);  “disciple” 

(probably  a  foreign  word).  But  the  intimately  attached  Feminine 
termination  ;f*  is  usually  associated  with  it  (3),  before  which,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  §  36,  i  or  ü  is  shortened  into  e.  In  this  way  a  new 
class  of  Abstract  Nouns  and  Names  of  things  is  derived.  In  the 
first  syllable  a  was  originally  kept  up  (e.  g.  in  Gen. 

31,  27  F,  A£m  Gen.  Comm.  p.  5,  Amos  8,  6  A, 

tP’h’V  i  Kings  13, 17,  as  well  as  “tradition”), 

but  in  later  times  it  was  universally  thickened  into  e,  before  the  v 
of  the  second  syllable.  The  form  is  pretty  common,  v.  for  instance 
production”  (G.  Ad.,  as  from  “what  is  pro¬ 

duced”)  tegbert (4),  'Th rhC 9o:h  “  abstinence  ”,  *1  •mtcfr  “  doctrine”, 
“principality”,  “enjoyment”, 

“divergence  ”,  VOIA  'l-  “fraud”,  -^UtCA'  “1  amentation 
“assumption  of  human  nature”,  '|m7fl70£*  tezmed  (§  54)  “race*  , 
“family”;  particularly  from  Numerals,  like  ih/^Afl'l'  “what  is 
threefold,  Trinity”  (“tripling”),  and  others,  §  159  ;  Vowel-beginning: 
;|*fl)*foA;l‘  and  'J:]flA;I'  “trust”,  'T<D*AT.‘  (§  54)  and  i.*A£' 
(Gen.  15,  2  F)  “race”  (pronounce  tewled  or  tided)  (5) ;  mediae  in- 


id)  Quite  peculiar  is  Jj  “lustre”  (from  ‘Phr),  as  well  as  “strife” 

(i’Ah»^). 

(2)  V.  Ewald,  ‘Hebr.  S §  161,  a\  Hoffmann,  p.  243.  [Cf.  also  Nöldeke 
‘Syr.  Gramm.'  ( English  Ed.)  p.  76.  tr.J 

(3)  Somewhat  as  in  {hsM.'XXA.l  &C. 

v  7  v  :  •  7  6  ^ 

(4)  On  the  accentuation  v.  Trumpf,  p.  536. 

(:j)  Although  Ludolf  I,  5  tells  us  to  say  teweld. 
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finnae:  :Y  dy.l'A-  “  aspersion”,  'J’TfflJ-fiPl*  “self-conceit”, 

“wiles”,  'l'öp/i’Y  “camp”;  tertiae  infirmae  (in  accordanc witli§ 51): 

“prophecy”,  ’YCfL’Y  “ornament”,  'H'irt.'h  “dross”,  '1“  0(1/1* 
“pride”,  :Y/*,0b:Y  “incarnation”. 

Qualifying  (b)  Qualifying  or  Descriptive  words  from  the  derived  Stems 

^  01‘  .  are  upon  the  whole  of  rare  occurrence: — the  majority  of  Parti- 

Descnptive  1  °  0 

words  from  ciples  and  those  words  which  stand  for  them  are  derived  by  means 

Derived. 

stems;  with  of  external  prefixes  and  suffixes  (§§  114  and  117).  But  the  Pas- 

h  after  2nd  give-Participle  formation,  with  n  after  the  second  radical  (§  108,  c), 
besides  its  use  in  the  first  Stem,  is  at  least  admissible  in  several 
of  the  other  Active  Stems  and  is  very  common  in  the  case  of 
St.  T,  3(1).  From  Stem  IY,  1  we  meet  with  hfj’T’CYV'fl  “absorbed 
in  a  matter”,  and  from  IV,  3  hh-lra-h  “gathered  together”,  in 
which  the  foregoing  a  of  the  Perfect  Stem  is  in  this  manner  re¬ 
duced  to  e,  and,  —  in  accordance  with  §§  18  and  78,  —  ä  to  Ü. 
Following  the  last  rule  St.  1, 3  produces  “blessed”, 

“founded”,  “sharing  in”,  “shaven”,  “gathered 

together”,  ,h «(PC  “  coloured”,  7*^**1*  “unbelieving”,  “doubting”  (but 
also  in  accordance  with  §  108  c).  —  '//V(K*12  “transparent” 

(  V (!//l*  cf.  supra  p.  135  sq,  and  infra  p.  238)  may  also  be  referred 
to  this  class. 


3.  From 
Multiliteral 
Boots:  — 
Simple 
Oonception- 
al  Words 
and  Names 
of  Things. — 


§  112.  3.  Multiliteral  Boots  are,  for  the  most  part,  formed  into 
Substantives  only,  rarely  into  qualifying  words.  Farther  those 
Substantives  are  mostly  names  of  things,  seldom  conceptional  words. 
The  feminine-ending  (except  the  ending  ä,  §  127)  is  rarely  attached 
to  these  formations,  already  rather  lengthy.  ik  large  number  of 
Multiliteral  Nouns  have  been  imported  from  foreign  sources,  or 
else  have  an  origin  which  remains  obscure. 


(a)  Simple  Conceptional  words  and  Names  of  things,  derived 
from  Quadriliteral  Boots,  are  formed  for  the  most  part  in  such  a 
way  that  each  pair  of  radicals  is  brought  into  one  syllable.  A  like 
process  is  followed  in  the  case  of  Quinqueliteral  Hoots,  the  first 
radical  being  attached  by  way  of  prefix  in  front  of  the  first  com¬ 
plete  syllable.  When  a  long  formative  vowel  is  inserted,  it  bears 
the  tone;  but  when  only  short  vowels  are  used,  according  to  the 
later  pronunciation,  the  tone  falls  on  the  first  closed  syllable. 
(a)  When  loth  syllables  have  short  c(2)  (so  that  the  word  answers 


(J)  On  the  accentuation  cf.  Trumpf,  p.  536. 

(2)  In  hotfvTh  “stone”,  “rock”,  the  a  of  the  first  syllable  seems  to 
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somewhat  to  the  form  ‘’FflC-  §  105):  —  'n£’'fl£*  “plague”^),  whc 

“drizzle”,  “furniture  ”,  «KJJPA  fox”,  ‘hedge-  e 

hog”,  £«7<7A  “virgin  ”,  rpaysXa(j)o;  (Dent.  14,5),  short  e. 

“lentils”,  yx',yiK’r}  “  mud-heap”. — A  conceptional  word  of  this  form 
is  £0«Afl>-A  “perturbation”.  Quinqueliteral:  £,<fw.'JJPiv|>*.  “axe”, 
J^'A^A^’  “violent  agitation”  (‘earthquake’)  “quaking”,  JP/'flfl 
V/’A,  &'n$Vf*A  and  £''HUVn‘*A  “den”  or  “cage”. — Foreign  word: 

P.  llVy"  “dirhem”,  (ß)  When  both  syllables  have  short  a:  d\9°  when 
A\9°  “gourd”,  ftqioq:  “pavement”,  >117-1!  “carpet”,  *fvVl*A  lawel  have 
“precipice”,  rliTfrfi'll  “pool”,  “pool"  (probably  written  short  «• 

with  long  d,  merely  in  error,  §  48),  “ladder”,  wtyivty 

“network  ,  ‘fefPfeJl  =  ‘WtlW'ti  “booty”,  ATfiA  “chain”, 

<1’A££'  (“eyebrow”)  “orbit  of  the  eye”,  rh'JHG  “hog”  (Hen.  89,10), 
fa'>HA  “hair-comb”,  di'Hli  “eyebrows”,  ‘IZJUh  “lock  (of  hair)”, 
h7*.c  “bp”,  (nan  “sea-monster’  'f-'J’llC  “topaz”,  -|*r:v  n  “eye¬ 
lash”,  ,hC1X  “  crocodile  ”,  hchd  1  ‘almond-nut  5  rtfD-'I’A  “javelin”, 

Op’!*}  “tub”,  (“pitcher”)  (xilAvjJ),  tfJj&mA  oop/cag,  '/tVfl  A 

[from  the  Assyrian  ilcallu ,  Sumerian  ey/ah]  A  “fat”,  fiSl'Äl 

“star”.  A  conceptional  word  of  this  type  is  rwfcflfo  “feeling”, 
“groping”.  To  this  division  farther  belong,  according  to  §  71:  — 

“lasciviousness  ”,  I’.fVj)  “frost”,  “scabbard”.  (/)  H7ie-n  when 

the  last  syllable  has  ä ,  and  the  first  either  a  or  e : — 

'“scorpion”,  A7AT  “a  costly  garment” 

f^lklü),  “Satan”,  “shoe-tie”,  4?  «I*  A  “flour”,  /li'JH A  “saddle 

for  a  camel",  /h'Hl'fl  “berry”,  “weed”  (Matt.  13,  25),  WC 

(iÖ  “elbow”,  JP/TO'M  “beam”,  “margin”,  *7  7  4«  A  “brick”, 

/V'Mu’h  “burnt-offering”;  “absinth”,  (§  47) 

“hair  of  the  head",  ucharta'\ 

Words  of  obscure  formation  and  origin  are  met  with  in  f|r7i 
<-fl  “reed-pen”,  K7Ä/P  “mouse  ”,  rar  “cock”,  M;i-r  “rue”, 

(lft/n  “veil”,  “spark”. — Foreign  words: 

juivcTYjpiov ,  A  "candela",  Travboyeiov,  aaupoc, 

>  °  >  p 

(VC, 

e7* 


the  last  Syl¬ 
lable  has  ä , 

(Msu),  y lh: fir:' 

- /  7  ’  eitlieraor  e. 


occur  by  way  of  compensation  for  an  Aspirate  (Vf'/hV/vTl  <?/*•  supra  p.  133); 
but  c/i  Praetorius,  lAmli.  Spr.\  p.  152. 

(l)  On  the  accentuation  cf.  Trumpf,  p.  536  sq. 
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(b)  Descriptive  (or  Qualifying)  Words,  and  Substantives 
derived  from  them.  The  Quadriliteral  Verbal  Stem  is  employed 
in  its  readiest  dissyllabic  pronunciation,  viz.  with  two  short  a's,  as 
a  qualifying  word;  or  else,  —  when  it  has  to  be  more  exactly  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  an  Adjective, — an  a  establishes  itself  after  the  second 
radical  also,  and  the  word  becomes  a  trisyllable  (j1) :  “firm”, 


“massive",  (^öj),  A *7 £*7  and  “lean”5’  (GTen.  41,4  sqq.), 

“speckled”  (Gen.  30,  32  —  39;  31,  10 — 12,  in  later 
manuscripts  h<»AVf*ft);  7**77 “rugged”.  Or  otherwise,  the  last 
syllable  takes  a  lengthened  a,  and  the  first  is  then  pronounced 
either  with  e  (as  in  §  108  a):  “bereaved  of  parents” 

(===£'VrI:7w),  or  more  frequently  with  a  (as  in  §  110,1  a):  thT'tjtl 
“lame”,  “blear-eyed”,  (Constr.  St.  “stam¬ 

mering";  and  with  final  u  discarded  (§  53)  or  ROtf  “white”. 

(discarding  the  (O'.  §  53)  “four-footed  animal"  (‘going  on 
four  feet')(2)  lias  become  entirely  substantive.  The  most  common 
of  these  forms  is  that  of  the  Passive  Participle,  with  ü  in  the  last 
syllable  (§§  108  and  111,??)?  before  which  the  preceding  syllables 
retain  the  shortest  possible  vowel:  A 9x'fo9°  “tender",  /hC’I:7° 
“unfortunate”,  “stained”,  7uUfl«C  and  #7»7fn “C  “destroyed” 

(h'(K-:h  9°  Hi o'},  ‘VdbVfi  /»Kwh'  <rArHh), 


ll)MA(lhA  “unstable",  Tf'Pp0/  “derided"  (from  H'J7°7°);  from 
roots  with  long  vowel  as  second  radical  (§  20):  —  “corrupt¬ 
ed”  (^rtV)?  “captive"  (7l>‘Kf»b  'fcfiuh  “mixed”  (-f-ftrh), 

7,7*^»  “erring”  (7PM*)?  “avaricious”,  A./VP*  “separated”;  from 
roots  with  u  as  last  radical  (§  52):  “young", 

“tempted”,  tlJKW  “agreeing”  h'hC(»')' 

“bleached",  “white";  with  i:  —  “deluded".  This 

Participle  may  also  be  derived  from  the  Reflexive  Stem  V,  some¬ 
times  in  the  form  h'iV-C.OX  “dancing'  \  Tx'idVfcfr  “veiled”,  h'} 
7-<7fl)a  “erring",  K'yfyftRW  “devout”;  sometimes  discarding  the 
initial  K  (§  87):  —  “transparent",  (G.  Ad.) 

“delirious”,  'J’HUA'A  and  X'J'lffjA^A  “dissolute";  and  with  still 
more  marked  abbreviation:  TYl-A  “giddy”  (from  h'ihfoA).  Some- 


P)  On  the  accentuation  cf.  Trumpp,  p.  537. 

(2)  [Probably  to  be  compared  with  D^D;  JL*.£dq~gd.  IS'plD;  and,  it  may 
be,  with  Assyr.  sisü  (although  the  i  there  cannot  yet  be  proved  to  be  long); 
v.  Littmann,  1  Zeit  sehr.  f.  Assyr.1  XIII,  p.  155,  N.  1.] 
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times  these  formations  assume  the  meaning  of  Substantives :  — 

“crumb  ”,  fiiaih  “lung”,  hri.ty-  “aberration” ;  fein.  Ä'CVf*Vf*'lh 
“hinge  of  a  door”. — The  form  with  i  (v.  §  110,  b)  is  preserved  in 
a  few  Verbals  only,  which  have  taken  a  Substantive  colouring:  — 
the  index  of  a  balance",  “drizzle  ”,  i m.<r-  “border”, 

“spikenard”  f1),  '/IWA.A  and  V'lJfM.A  “dissolute”,  “a 
debauchee'  ’  (ViH)AA). 

(c)  Stronger  Conventional  Words  ( Nomina  Actio nis)  arise  stronger 
from  Multiliteral  Roots ,  having  long  ä  in  the  last  syllable  (cf.  ^vvordT 
$  111,  a,  8)  and  a  in  the  preceding  one:  “sin",  A'HA'd  (Nomina 

u  *  AcUonis ); 

“marriage”  ( V2Ü'  from  repeated  cohabitation),  IV'W^’Ü  “trellis",  with  ä  in 
“basket-work,  or  lattice-work”,  ,yt'hl,i}\  “eloquence”  the  last 

Syllable, 

1h  “shoots"  (( nfih-  —  ‘descendants’),  “dropping”,  and  a  in 

Vl<nW>A  “mild  gravity”,  SrHIh'fl  “marriage-feast",  “ex-thl  prece(1~ 

cess”,  “soft  whispering”,  and  lici\riia\'(\  “drops", 

rli^A^V A  “greenness”,  7(lTHT  and  ‘’/'HTOT  “colic"  ( Ruf.) ; 
from  one  or  two  Causative  Stems  (§  85),  discarding  }\ :  — 

“horror  ”,  rt/’ini  “  spasm’  lamentation”;  and  frequently 

from  Reflexive  Stem  V,  discarding  }\ :  —  Yb'Pc'lP'  “thunder”, 
“whirlpool”,  Vfoc^c  “murmuring'  'li.C.VA'  “  wanton¬ 
ness”,  “brilliance”,  “hesitation”  W’A^A? 

ill  AO  A-  il'AA,  VIOC  JHlJAA),  also  hn-ZUD-  “ab- 
erration”;  more  rarely  with  the  pronunciation  '/'flftHA  “tremulous 
movement"  T’TIUAA  “buffoonery",  "JA/hArh  “  motion”;  as  also 
from  the  Simple  Stem:  A«A£  “food",  AaAJ&  “separation". 


ms  ono. 


3.  NOMINAL  STEMS  OF  OUTER  FORMATION. 

(a)  Forms  reached  by  means  of  Prefixes. 

§  113.  The  formation,  employed  in  Verbs  and  associated  with  the 
with  the  Imperfect,  which  is  effected  by  prefixing  ye  or  ya,  was  at  Pretlx 
one  time  extensively  used  in  Nouns,  particularly  in  Minao-Sabaic, 
but  also  in  the  other  Semitic  tongues  (2).  In  Ethiopic  it  has  died 
out  entirely,  and  is  now  represented  by  a  single  word  only,  handed 
down  from  remote  antiquity,  viz.  J&CH/li  or  {yd  lengthened 

by  the  tone,  for  ya)  “giant"  (root  nil,  £’(\ih)-  In  the  same  way 

O  9° l\M  “  poor”  is  a  foreign  word. 

(2)  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr .’  §  162,  a;  :Gr.  Ar.'  §  281.  Dietrich,  lAbh.  zur 
liebr.  Gramm.'  p.  140  sqq. 
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the  formation  of  Adjectives,  —  with  the  force  of  Intensives  and 
Elatives, — which  has  come  into  wide-spread  use  especially  in 
Arabic  (*),  effected  by  prefixing  }\.  was  evidently  at  one  time  exist¬ 
ent  in  Ethiopic;  but,  except  for  some  scanty  remains,  it  has  wholly 
disappeared.  The  following  appear  still,  viz.  (2): — faTr’fif!  “tear” 
(‘flowin  g’),  hiT/>  “marrow”  (properly,  ‘the  best’  or  ‘purest’ ;  cf. 

Jh),  h'U¥'l\  and  h\U'(\  (§  40)  “the  South”  hlU^C 

“purple”  htl/LC  (Deut.  28,  22,  jjLo?)  (3)  ‘a  malady’,  pro¬ 
bably  of  ‘the  liver’,  with  which  is  to  be  compared  “yellow 

,  ?  ^  Ü  ^ 

colour”,  as  a  fern,  from  and  in  like  manner,  perhaps, 

“skin”  (root  because  the  plural  runs  And  farther, 

this  form  perhaps  includes  “door”  (‘being  ajar”,  ‘gaping’, 

from  (jAiü,  unless  it  is  rather  to  be  derived  from  (jsdi'  VII  “to 
come  by  a  crack  or  hole”).  The  words  &fj!$A  “cluster  of  grapes” 

and  hftQÖ’l'1  “finger”  (pass,  «Loi)  are  very  old(4). 

:  v  £=  -  s  v  (_ 

hcs  -n  1  the  name  of  a  planet’  is  a  foreign  word;  hi,*  A  “louse” 
is  merely  a  dialectic  variety  of  —  h  Ci)a'tm  “yoke”  is 

(5).  [Also  htlflvl'p,  h ilth’k?  “hail”,  “cold”  probably 
belongs  to  these  formations]  (6). 

Forms  with  p  prefixed  are,  in  accordance  with  §  111, 
systematically  derived  from  Reflexive-Passive  Stems  (7). 
with  the  On  the  other  hand  the  prefix  ma,  largely  employed  in  all 

^iu^pai n-’  Semitic  languages,  in  the  sense  of  “he  who”  or  “that  which”  (from 
cipies  from  the  Interrogative  Root,  §  63),  is  very  extensively  made  use  of  in 

D  Gri  vgcI 

Active  Ethiopic  also,  in  the  derivation  of  verbal  forms,  and  especially 
Part1  Act  Participles,  together  with  Adjectives  and  Substantives  which  re- 
having  e  in  semble  Participles. 

aand'part!°  1-  First  of  all,  this  ma  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  Parti - 
Pass.  a.  cipies ,  which  then  are  farther  made  use  of  (just  like  those  described 
in  §  109,  a)  partly  as  Adjectives,  or  oftener  as  words  which  indi- 


(*)  Ewald,  lGr.  Ar?  §  251  sq. 

(-)  For  tlie  accentuation  cf.  Trumpp,  p.  537. 

(3)  [For  =  cf.  Littmann,  lZeitschr.  f.  Assyr .’  XIV  p.  84,  Note  1.] 

(4)  On  these  cf.  Ewald,  ‘ Hebr .  Spr .’  §  147,  b. 

(fl)  Cf.  Ewald,  ‘  Gr.  Ar .’  §  243. 

(6)  [ Cf.  Dillmann,  lLex.\  col.  331.] 

•(')  [But  v.  p.  234,  Note  (3).] 
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cate  Persons.  But  Participles  of  this  sort,  formed  with  ma,  are 
never  derived  from  the  Simple  Ground-Stem,  (the  Inner-formation 
being  found  sufficient  in  the  case  of  that  Stem,  in  accordance  with 
§  108  sq.)  (*),  but  only  from  the  Derived  Stems,  and  of  these  again, 
only  from  the  Active  Stems,  not  from  the  lleflexive  or  Passive. 
The  latter,  in  forming  their  Participles,  avail  themselves  of  the 
type  described  in  §  117.  From  the  Active  Stems  themselves 
an  Active  Participle  only  is  derived.  Such  a  Participle  is  still 
very  common,  but  Passive  Participles  here  are  seldom  met  with. 
This  formation,  however,  is  no  longer  by  any  means  so  vigorous 
as  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  case  of  every  Active  verbal 
Stem.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  Stems  of  certain 
verbs  that  Arerbal  forms,  reached  in  this  way,  have  continued  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  language,  just  like  the  Participles  of 
the  Simple  Ground-Stem.  As  regards  the  method  of  formation, 
the  formative  prefix  is  invariably  uttered  with  a,  thus — ma ;  and 
this  a  holds  such  an  undisputed  sway,  that  even  in  foreign  words, 

of  Arabic  origin,  the  Arabic  #  is  replaced  by  an. — as  in  an(\\ooQ 

“Muhammad’  \  “Muslim”,  onflfi0}  (by  JP»,  however, 

in  hA äü'JüLtJ!)*  an  is  always  applied  to  the  beginning 

of  the  Stem,  exactly  like  the  Causative  }\]  and  the  latter  is  put 
aside,  without  a  trace  left,  whenever  an  has  to  go  in  front,  and 
then  an  takes  its  place.  Just  as  it  is  with  the  Subjunctive  and  Im¬ 
perfect  forms  of  these  Stems,  the  last  syllable  in  the  Active  Parti¬ 
ciple  has  the  vowel  e,  and  in  the  Passive  the  vowel  a.  And  farther, 
the  Adjective-ending  i  may  also  be  attached  to  such  Participial 
formations;  cf.  infr.  §  118. 

§  114.  (a)  From  Stem  1,2  come,  for  example  (2): — anDV^b 
(ma'ammes)  “he  who  acts  unjustly”,  an^%YlC  “interpreter”,  an  £ 
aö  “lie  who  makes  four  persons  in  the  Godhead”,  an 7/**^  “casti- 
gator” ;  —  mediae  gutturalis :  —  any» \)Q  (mameliher)  “teacher” 
(§  45);  mediae  geminatae :  —  an\\,t’y^  “judge”,  tf«>JiAA  “dealer 
in  unguents”;  mediae  infirmae : — anftdhC  (masawiver)  “protect¬ 
or”,  “physician”;  tertiae  infirmae :  antpQg,  and  aoip£ 


p)  1  am  not  able  to  admit  the  objections  raised  by  Praetorius,  ‘Amh. 
Spr .’  p.  158:  ODni1x{ |  “young”  is  actually  a  Substantive=  “something  small”. 
(2)  For  the  accentuation  v.  Trumpp,  p.  537  sq. 

16 
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Prom 
St.  I,  3. 


Prom 
St.  II,  1. 


From 
St.  11,2. 


Prom 
St.  IV,  1,2, 


“magician”,  “lie  wlio  bestows”,  “lie  wlio  ac¬ 

cepts”  (§  51).  These  forms  also  occur  occasionally  from  roots 
which  are  not  in  use  as  Verbs  in  St.  1,2,  like  “hinderer  ’. 

A  Substantive  formed  in  this  way  is  (WdYibl*  “glue”  (‘causing  to 
adhere’);  “the  best”  (of  a  thing)  is  commonly  used  as  a 

neuter. 

(b)  From  St.  1,3  come,  for  example,  —  “quarrel¬ 
some”,  “passionate”,  (cf.  III) (J) ;  “heretical”; 

7 Hi  “consoling”;  avftö'V  “horseman”  (Deut.  20,  1); 
“comforting”;  oof) jn.  “bewailing”  (Matt.  9,  23).  In  “ful¬ 

ler”  the  short  e  has  been  lengthened  into  i. 

(c)  From  St.  11,1  this  form  is  pretty  common:  — 

“Baptist”;  “Redeemer”;  “prince”,  “chief”;  */»C 

“terrible”  (‘causing  to  tremble’) ;  oD /*' Ö (1  “grassy”,  “produ¬ 
cing  grass”;  tm*  nhti  “  rugged”,  “stony  ground”;  “dark”, 

“a  dark  place”,  &c.; — primae  gutturalis :  “acquainted 

with”; — mediae  geminatae :  “astounding”  (‘causing  as¬ 

tonishment’);  tmftCC  “a  mischief-maker”  (‘one  who  stirs  up  dis¬ 
cord’); — tertiae  infirmae :  “hypocrite”  (also  tf»£A 

St.  1,2);  “physician”  (‘healer’);  “fruitful”,  ov'rt'fl. 

(and  (Wti't |£)  “having  the  same  name”.  ^7^  “a  heathen  seer”  is 
a  curiously  shortened  form,  from  0i>Ch+  (2)  (§  47). 

(d)  From  St.  11,2  these  formations  are  rare;  besides,  they 

coincide  in  outward  form  with  those  which  are  derived  from 
St.  1,2,  e.  g.  <7»JVf]r]h  “tax-gatherer”;  “teacher”;  avw 

7J&  “beau tiller”. 

(e)  The  Reflexive  Stems  do  not  form  this  Participle:  they 
•may  form  their  participles  in  another  way  (§  117),  or  may  pass 

into  the  Causative-Reflexive  type  and  then  adopt  Participles  be¬ 
longing  thereto.  But  the  form  is  in  frequent  use  from  St.  IV,  1, 
2,  3.  From  the  Perfect-form  of  St.  IV,  1,  htl'l'Cih*!3  ■ — 
thC  “lie  who  craves  mercy  for  any  one”  (‘intercessor’); 

“beseeching  urgently”;  “be  who  implores  forgiveness”. 

From  the  type  of  the  Perfect  htl'l'£fh‘I3  • — </Dft'/"*7DJP«T  “one 
who  is  prone  to  change  his  mind”  (’t'twjLfly  ‘to  face  about’);  *7»fl 
I”  /**/*'  “inventor”.  From  St.  IV, 2:  “patient”; 


( 1 )  V.,  on  the  other  hand,  Praetorius,  ‘ Beitr .  z.  Ass.11  I,  p.  25  sq. 

(2)  |  V.,  however,  Dillmann,  ‘.Lea?.’,  eol.  168.] 
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A  “avenger”;  anf\^pa] A  “a  fraudulent  person” ;  aofi^ 
m£C  “augur”  (Ivnf^);— mediae  gutturalis :  anfrl “  horse- 

From  St.  IV,  3  :  tfoft-p^/UA  “easy  to 


man 


‘knight 


From 
Active 
Stems  of 


be  entreated” ;  wfl'l'fifa1/"  “peacemaker”;  anfi^A^^1*^0  “anxious”, 
“troubled  about  anything”;  ^A'l'AA*}*  “mocker”  (•f*AA4>);  o°l\ 

&9°  “vindictive";  “accuser"  or  fWtlt'tp'//1  actor”, 

“player”.  —  - 

(f)  This  Participle  is  also  formed  by  the  Active  Stems  of 
Multiliteral  Boots.  Prom  St.  I, — which,  in  the  construction  of  its 
syllables,  corresponds  to  a  St.  1,2  of  the  tri-radical  roots, — come  Muitmterai 

V  erbs 

one  who  ransoms”,  “redeemer" ;  an*  l-Cl'9"  “  inter¬ 
preter”;  “soothsayer";  an*]»'} £*£  “delaying”^).  From 

St.  II:  —  fw &'}**} ft  “terror-inspiring”;  anayfifop,  “tyrant"  (from 
hnb Ae,  Oltf  )  ;  or  an  t\Pv  n  ‘  who  or  what  causes  numb¬ 
ness  or  stupor",  “stupefying”;  “vagabond”;  aofiJj^^db  (2) 

“one  who  chants  a  dirge”.  Also  there  occurs  from  the  Weak  Re¬ 
flexive  St.  V,  anyi'  CT-C  “murmur  er”. 

Along  with  these  pretty  common  Active  Participles,  a  few 
cases  also  are  met  with, — though  it  is  but  rarely, — of  Passive 
Participles,  which  have  been  formed  from  Active  Stems  by  vowel 
change.  Of  this  sort  are(3)  (belonging  to  St.  11,1):  — 

“witness"  (‘one  who  is  interrogated’);  “heir”  (‘appointed 

heir’) ;  "  Thff“"/  “  worthy  of  belief”,  “veracious”,  “to  be  relied  upon" 

(the  active  form  being  aYjti9n’}  “he  who  believes",  fi delis )  Leut.  7,9; 

Matt.  24,45;  Luke,  19,17, — for  which  in  other  passages  9°}\an'y 
stands  (from  an  original  anfaf/D'},  according  to  §45);  aoß’p’}  ' 


(!)  “impious”,  if  correct  at  all,  would  he  a  much  shortened 

form  of  On*haiy,  or 

(2)  Ludolf: 

(3)  On  the  other  hand  an A^ijfl  “messenger”;  “friend”, 

“client”,— are,  in  their  origin,  names  of  things,  §  116;  and  so  too  must  be 
regarded  an^Mtx  “masted”,  originally  “the  mast”  (Judges  6,  28  F.  Note),  and 

.  „  )  ^ 
tfD'flrhT  (Josh.  8,  83)  originally  “unviolated”  (root  ‘to  be  pure’). 

“subduer”,  tfD°JA'n  “  fisher”  (v.  Ludolf,  Bex.'),  and 
(Ex.  22,8)  “depositor”  must  rest  either  on  incorrect  readings,  or  on  a  tampering 
with  the  original  forms  ao°)c.C  °7A4-n  — The  word  anty-l:  A 

“murderer”  in  the  Saldta  Beqet  is  a  Hebrew  formation  and  a  foreign  word; 
cf.  Dillmann’s  lLex.\  col.  441. 
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§  HB. 


Prefix  ma, 
in  the 

formation  of 
Names  of 
Things,  to 
express 
the  Place  of 
the  Action. 


“pressed  together",  “narrow”,  irntyo'y  “a  narrow  pass”; 

“obliged  to  pay  tribute”,  “liable  in  taxes”. 

§  115.  2.  The  prefix  ma  is  farther  employed  in  a  non-personal 
meaning, — to  form  names  of  things ,  or  to  express  something  in 
which  the  root-idea  makes  its  appearance;  and  it  is  but  seldom, 
and  then  only  by  transference  of  the  notion,  that  such  names  of 
things  can  take  a  personal  meaning.  To  be  more  particular,  this 
formation  is  employed  to  designate — (1)  that ,  in  which  the  action 
is  accomplished,  or  the  place  of  such  action;  or  (2)  that,  with  which 
it  is  accomplished,  or  the  implement  suitable  for  the  action;  or  (3) 
that  which  is  made  or  produced  by  and  in  the  action,  or  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  action,  objects  of  every  kind,  and  the  action  itself. 
This  type  is  almost  always  formed  from  the  Simple  Stem, — seldom 
from  derived  Stems  or  from  Nouns.  The  prefix  ma  is  joined  to 
the  first  radical,  forming  with  it  a  single  syllable.  As  for  the  rest, 
different  pronunciations  have  become  established  for  the  different 
classes  of  words  thus  formed. 

(i a )  For  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  place  in  which  any¬ 
thing  happens,  —  an  a  which  follows  the  second-last  radical,  and 
which  was  originally  short,  is  lengthened,  while  the  a  of  the  forma¬ 
tive  prefix  is  reduced,  before  this  ä,  to  e(f).  This  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  formation,  e.  g. : — “the  East”;  “the  West”; 

“temple”;  “altar”;  “hearing-distance”, 

“reach  of  hearing”;  “ pudenda ”;  “oven’ 

“confines”;  “court  of  justice”;  “market”;  9°'t\ 

“night-quarters”;  9°sh <PC  “path”;  “pasture”; 

“watering-place”;  “place  where  anything  is  poured  out” 

(Lev.  4,12);  5 “place  of  refuge”.  From  vowel- commencing 
roots,  generally  in  accordance  with  §  49,  appear  i  “place  of 
exit”  (0)frh)]  dV'UQ  “receptacle”;  “court  of  justice”; 

“a  stone’s-tlirow”  ö®*4«C) ;  less  frequently 

— “prison”  (lit.  ‘place  of  detention”)  (and  av*°£&  Acts,  4,3) ; 

“place  for  praise”.  Even  from  roots  middle-^  by  their 
passing  over  to  the  vowel-commencing  class  in  accordance  with 
§  68,  we  have  the  forms  n?,  “  entrance”  ( e.g .  in  Hen.  73,  3)(2)  as 


O  It  is  thus  the  same  form,  which  serves  to  denote  implements  or  tools, 
in  Arabic.  On  the  accentuation  cf.  Trumpp,  p.  538. 

(2)  [Fi/emihing  adopts  here  also  the  reading  tr.] 
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well  as  (e.  g.  in  Judges  1,  24  and  Josh.  13,5),  and 

“space7’,  “path'7  (e.  g.  4  Esr.  13,46  ed.  Laur.),  as  well  as  1 J°fh‘PC- 
But  from  roots  mediae  infirmae  the  form  od\ j'J  “place"  is  unique 
in  its  class,  and  belongs  rather  to  Arabic  f1). 

.  From  St.  IV,  by  reducing  a  to  e  in  the  other  syllables  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  prefix,  we  can  have  such  forms  as 
“place  of  intercession";  “market”;  9ntl:latl4'‘f’h  “exten¬ 
sion"  ;  assembly77  (*}«,  §  18),  or  even,  in  a  remarkable 

way,  with  the  Passive  vowel  n  in  the  last  syllable (2), 

Hen.  46,8;  53,6  (“assembly”  =  ‘the  totality  of  those  assembled7): 
cf.  also  “intercession".  In  derivatives  from  Multiliteral 

roots,  —  as  the  first  and  second  radicals  together  form  only  one 
syllable, — the  prefix  od  or  rather  is  separately  attached: 

MTr  “place  of  refuge”  (from  ö?Ji0V);  “rubbish-heap”; 

“place  where  one  reposes”;  “place  of  safety". 

This  formation  is  employed  throughout  to  convey  the  idea  of  place  (3). 

"me  is  not  “an  inhabited  [»lace77,  but  “provision  for  inhabi¬ 
tation”  (‘house7,  ‘tent7  &c.)  or  “dwelling”.  For  the  rest  v.  §  116. 

§  116.  (b)  For  the  purpose  of  denoting  implements  and  ves-  to  ex- 
sels,  products  and  materials  of  every  hind ,  even  the  action  itself 
pare  and  simple  or  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  action,  the  Pas-  or  the 
sive  vowel  a  or  the  Active  vowel  e,  after  the  second  radical,  is  in  the  Action, 
general  sufficient  without  being  lengthened,  while  the  formative  or  the 
prefix  {to  retains  its  natural  pronunciation,  with  a(f).  The  a-pro- 
nunciation  in  the  second  syllable  is  rather  more  frequent  than  the 
one  with  e.  Many  words  have  both.  No  difference  in  meaning  is 
caused  thereby,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  all  those  words  which 
have  only  the  e-pronunciation,  may  be  regarded  as  Neuter  parti¬ 
ciples  with  an  Active  signification  (§  114).  Many  of  these  words, 
in  both  the  modes  of  pronunciation,  have  farther  assumed  the 
closely  attached  feminine  termination  'l*:  —  Others  appear  both 
with  and  without  the  'f\ 


Action 
itself: — 


(*)  Ewald,  lGr.  Ar.'  §  387. 

(2)  As  if  it  were  a  Participial  formation. 

0 

(’)  is  a  foreign  word,  and  the  pure  Ethiopic 


word  is 

(4)  V.,  however,  König,  p.  121  sqq. 
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Formation 
with  a 
in  2nd 
Syllable. 


(«)  Formation  ivith  a  in  the  second  syllable.  From  strong 
roots,  and  roots  med,  gem.:  and  cm AHfl'l*  ( malbas  and 

mälbastC))  “clothing”;  flC  “throne”;  ao*} “half” ; 

“spirit”;  “hook”;  </o*7n C  “tool";  fl  lmemb. genitale' ; 

(Kuf.)  (2) ;  “  triplet”  (or  “a  third”,  a  species  of  measure, 

not  thoroughly  identified);  “ledge”,  “projection”  (/ftflH): 

a (‘sending’)  “messenger”,  “Angel”;  ö7 “tower”; 
hlfl  “pelvis”.  —  Oscillating  between  a  and  e  are:  —  and 

fmfltyC  “ship”  (‘that  which  is  hollowed  out’);  fin'liv**}  and 
“bolt”;  //»»flAA  and  //D'flft A  “kitchen-pot”;  and 

“lightning”;  and  aDcpfty"  “divination”;  and 

ft'fl  (‘ah  andonment’)  “widower”  and  “widow”.  With  and  without 
the  Feminine-ending: — and  //»flAC'Th  “measure”;  f/oyj&'J 
and  ooWrl-  “  covering”,  “ceiling”.  With  Feminine  -  ending 
alone:  —  f^VlAA “portion";  “infliction”;  0° £(]•(] :lm 

“net”;  0o£\.}\Yl:t'  and  ^A Ml’l*  “business”  (besides  ^A?iV]rV 
“letter").  In  triple  form:  —  Ö7A^Ö4,'1*  “depth”; 

"löW,  “  offence  "7hrtC,  "7hftC,  "7hrtCl- 

“tie”,  “string”;  ^hllTr,  al}\  117 ’t*  a7ht1'}'P  “corner”. — Hoots 
tertiae  gutturalis  do  not  in  general  lengthen  their  a  before  the 
vowel-less  Aspirate  (in  accordance  with  §  16),  hut  thicken  it  into  e, 
because  a  long  ä  would  transfer  them  to  the  formation  described 
in  §  115:  —  ^A Yllh  “image  ” ;  '"h’hhd  “  young  of  the  herd”;  <n>J^ 
“consecration”;  «DCS:}\  “  remedy”,  “aid”;  “needle”. 

Only  a  few  lengthen  their  a  and  then  they  may  reduce  the  a  of 
the  first  syllable  to  e:  o^HY\ i  and  “sprinkling”,  “sprink¬ 
ling-vessel  what  is  heard”  (and  “hearing-distance”). 

*7D/vtPA  in  the  sense  of  “sacrifice”,  usually  becomes  feminine  (Wf  *' 
‘PdV  or  and  thereby  coincides  with  9°F,(P0  “altar” (3).  If 

they  have  to  retain  a ,  they  generally  take  the  feminine  termination : 

“knife”  [cf.Keb.N.  p.  XIV];  a*>  ft °7A  rT*  “ obedience' ”,  &c. 
— In  formations  from  roots  beginning  with  it,  the  mixed-letter  pro¬ 
nunciation  always  makes  its  appearance,  in  accordance  with  §  49: 
“favour”,  “grace”;  f’tC  “chisel”;  “flood"; 


(x)  V.,  however,  Trumpp,  p.  538. 

(2)  But  9°iihn  “couch”. 

(3)  For  this  reason  copyists  often  confound  JP’/^'^Aand  f7D/*uPfi^ “; 
v.  for  instance  Gen.  12,  7,  Note. 
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f/nqi'i'  and  T  “chimney’' ;  “ saw” ;  ‘PlC't*  ‘‘sling” :  tertiae 

gutturalis :  “antiphone";  “apron”;  <fl>9(1)  and 

(§  47)  “gift  to  one  who  is  going  on  a  journey”;  “veil”. 

For  *p*0 A;f‘  “day”  (Amos  8,  9  A)  f/BflA'Th  (§  44)  is 

usually  given.  In  formations  from  Roots  mediae  infinnae ,  the 
consonantal  pronunciation  prevails:  fmfcOJC  and  (WfcitoVsY  “car¬ 
rying-pole”;  ^Thf'fl  “  well-bucket’  “beaten  or  made 

road”.  finfrC  “a  litter”,  ulectica‘\  must,  however,  be  noticed  (for 
§  40),  as  distinguished  from  “carrying-pole”; 

noticeable,  farther,  are  “gift”  (not  derived  from  (ift,  but 

from  its  St.  II ,  1  h'fih)  and  //Dfl/hl*  “authority”,  ‘ facultas ’  (from 
h’Gth  from  Orf»)-  ^0^41  “basket”  (or  ‘box  for  unleavened  bread’) 

f  0 

(<■/-  is  formed  just  like  (WRC •  Words  from  Roots  tertiae 


infinnae  usually  contract  ai  and  au  into  e  and  o: — r/nfj^o  “awl”; 
“axe";  and  “medicine”;  “bey”; 

“lock”  (of  a  door);  //»'ThA*1  “rank”.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  diphthong  is  retained;  for  example,  in  the  following  forma¬ 
tions  from  Middle-Aspirate  and  Doubly  Weak  Roots:  —  0°COF> 
“herd”  (Matt.  8,30 sqq.),  “composition”;  av'TOtf*  “instru¬ 

ment  of  torture”.  Feminine  forms  take  the  mixed  sound  always: — 
“herd”;  tfofVrh»’!*  “mirror  song”,  “ode", 

“psalm”;  r/oftji “window”;  “weight”;  “a 

light”  &c. 

This  form  occurs  from  Multiliteral  roots  but  rarely,  as  in 
AA'K*  “curtain”  (from  Ji'bnAO);  44  whatever  is 

near  the  head”  (as  “a  pillow”)  (from  rl'C7\C\  whence  also  Vc> ift, 
§  111);  9°7n^in/llrT['  “waterfall”  (also  av^G "  G.  Ad.,  from  )\TrG 
rh’dfh);  “axis"  (Sir.  36,5,  from  ft'jMlfl)); 

and  “fan”  (also  “ aspergilla ”). — A  foreign  word  of  this 

type  is  found  in  avnir[ni  “machine”  (y adyyavov ). 

( ß )  Formation  ivitli  e  in  the  second  syllable.  It  has  been 
already  observed  that  the  most  of  these  words  may  be  regarded 
as  Participles,  employed  in  a  non-personal  signification: — 


(l)  In  like  manner  perhaps  OD'ip  “double  birth”,  “twins”,  for  (toty0*)*, 
is  for  (from  DKfi), —  whence  £7D'J"f*CD  is  a  farther 

derivation.  So  too,  probably,  by  throwing  off  l D *,  we  have  O^CPi  “espousals”, 
“wedding’ —(Root  not  OtX ,  but  £0(D,  cf.  nSH). 


Foi-mation 
with  e 
in  2nd 
Syllable. 
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Prefix  ma 
reduced  to 
me  iu  1st 
Syllable, 
with  «,  a  or 
e  in  2nd 
Syllable. 


“a  wonder’  or  “miracle”  (‘what  causes  wonder’);  “anchor” 

(‘that  which  enables  a  ship  to  cling  to  something’);  “a 

tie”  or  “connecting  strap”;  /7o'}'VC  “pair  of  bellows”  (also,  “a 
pump”);  and  “need”  (‘that  which  makes  one 

miss  something’  and  ‘that  which  is  missed’);  aoggvy0  “miracle” 
(‘that  which  causes  astonishment’);  “narrow  pass 

Ah  “  what  is  hated”  &c.  The  Feminine  forms  of  this  type  are 
frequently  Abstracts:  #/dAAA'T'  “height”;  “contra¬ 

diction”;  (TD'}0) f*1  'J-  “kingdom”;  Afl"h  “third  rank". 

This  formation  does  not  appear  to  lie  in  use  from  roots 
mediae  infirmae.  From  roots  tertiae  infirmae  it  takes  the  form 
“what  gives  pleasure”,  “what  is  wished  for  or  is  con¬ 
venient”;  tfoyiCjK.  “spade”;  “crocus”;  (^Ctl  (instead  of 

fwCtUD-)  “  harbour".  Offener,  however,  it  is  found  with  the  Fein, 
termination:  —  *7D'>A*;)‘  “temptation”;  “price";  '«’hA.-r 

“a  talent’  spade” ;  “pot".  From  Multiliterals : — 

“joint",  “limb”  (A»AP). 

(7)  Alongside  of  these  two  leading  types  of  Names  of  things, 
—  as  contrasted  with  designations  of  locality — ,  only  a  few  other 
forms  of  words  appear  which  call  for  separate  notice.  I11  the  forms 
of  several  names  of  things  which  take  a  in  the  final  syllable,  this 
a  has  been  lengthened,  and  the  a  of  the  first  syllable  has  been 
reduced  to  e,  so  that  these  words  have  the  same  form  as  Names 
of  Place:  “mode  of  acting”,  “actions  raun  “  means  of 

livelihood",  “mode  of  subsistence” ;  iP*'J*7A<7  “a  band”  (‘ caterva ’); 
‘JnCy \P>  “the  sight"  (Deut.  28,  34);  “vessel";  tf»- AÄ*  not 

merely  “fatherland”,  but  also  “derivation”  (!) ;  and  lf° “ sputum ” 
(for  merudq )  with  u  thrown  out,  from  (§  68);  in  the 

same  fashion  also  “hatchet”.  In  the  case  of  some  others, 

although  they  keep  d  or  e  in  the  last  syllable,  e  takes  the  place 
of  ä  in  the  first:  —  “staff”;  (v.  supra ) ; 

r hfh-n  (a  conceptional  word,  of  Infinitive  form)  “the  extracting” : 
So  too  with  a  few  fern.  Substantive-Numerals,  §  159.  Farther,  some 
words,  originally  Participles,  have  become  Names  of  things :  it  is 
thus  with  /yoAfJP/  [along  with  tn>hfbg;,  in  Kebra  Nag.,  p.  XXX. ] 
“footstool”,  Part.  Pass,  of  St.  I,  2  (‘that  which  is  trampled  on’):  so 


P)  On  the  other  hand  a  foreign  word,  ISH'IP;  and  jrwn 

is  “a  place  for  reading”:— (a)  ‘A  reading-desk’,  (b)  ‘a  lesson’. 
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too  with  “horror”;  od*P 'p'}  “hook"  (Matt.  17,  27),  a 

Part. C)  from  St.  1,3  or  II,  3  (hAUlY/),  ’£  “wheel”  (‘rol¬ 

ling’),  a  Part,  from  St.  V  of  the  Multiliteral  h"Cftn£,  with  tone- 
lengthened  ä.  Also,  in  a  few  Common  Nouns  derived  from  St.  1,3, 
the  Stem-peculiarities  have  been  retained:  ,  “razor"  (from 

ox-goad”  (from  cf.  jk^).  An  Abstract 

form  from  l\t>  “the  fourth”  is  found  in  “a  square" 

and  “squareness”.  aoiiav'C  “psalm”  is  an  Arabic  Part,  Pass.; 
in  like  manner  “female  head-dress”  is  a  foreign  word 

(JujJl«)*  As  to  certain  peculiar  feminine  forms  v.  infra ,  §  127. 


(b)  Forms  reached  by  means  of  Affixes. 

§  117.  The  greater  number  of  those  words  which  have  been  Denomina- 
formed  by  means  of  Affixes  are  derived  from  other  and  simpler  ^kdjlctive- 
nouns,  whether  these  are  still  preserved  in  the  language  or  not  Formation; 
(. Denominative  Nouns).  In  meaning  they  are  either  Relative  De-  mination  i. 
scriptive  words,  or  Abstract  words,  and  only  very  seldom  mere 
Names  of  things.  The  Affixes  themselves  are,  it  is  true,  of  many 
forms  and  fashions,  but  they  are  essentially  traceable  to  two  sorts 
of  terminations  having  a  pronominal  origin.  The  basis  of  the  most 
of  them  is  constituted  by  an  Adjective-termination  common  to 
Semitic  tongues. 

1.  We  start  our  description,  for  the  reason  given,  with  the 
Adjective-Formation.  The  termination  of  Adjectives  is  taken  from 
a  very  ancient  Demonstrative  root  i  (“lie”)  and  the  Relative  ia 
(“who”)(3),  §  65,  and  originally  it  has  the  form  iya  or  dya  (=“lie, 
who”).  In  the  other  Semitic  languages  it  was  abbreviated,  some¬ 
times  into  %  (1-7-,  ^k__),  sometimes  into  ai,  e  (w — ,  ■>  —  (4)  [As¬ 
syrian, —  ai  or,  with  contraction,— u]):  In  Ethiopic  it  attained  a 
triple  form,  as  7,  cii,  and — with  an  intervening  letter  separating 


C)  If  it  be  not  an  Inner  Plural. 

(2)  Unless  it  stands  for  9°  T-mß 

(3)  The  propriety  of  comparing  this  termination  with  the  Relative 

Pron.  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  in  Ethiopic  another  Relative  Pron.  with  the 
force  of  a  Genitive  sign  is  placed  before  Substantives  to  form  Relative  Ad¬ 
jectives  :  II  “who  (is)  of  the  “spirit”  =  “spiritual”. 

(4)  Ewald,  lHebr.  Sin-.’,  §  164,  c. 
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these  vowels  (§  41) — äwi.  The  last  two  forms  have  pretty  much 
the  same  meaning  and  are  occasionally  exchanged  for  one  another 
in  the  same  word;  but  it  is  seldom  that  i  on  the  one  hand,  and 
äi,  curl  on  the  other  are  interchanged.  —  Each  has  its  own  ap¬ 
plication. 


(a)  The  termination  %  is  chiefly  employed  to  form  Nouns 
denoting  the  Agent ,  from  simpler  nouns  connected  with  persons. 
It  is  comparatively  seldom  in  use  for  the  derivation  of  simple  Ad¬ 
jectives. 

with  i  [a)  Especially  is  it  attached  to  those  Nouns  of  the  type  7HC 

,llNouns  of  yubbär,  which  denote  the  Agent  (§  110,  a),  and  in  that  case  its  chief 
the  Type  use  is  to  distinguish  a  Substantive  which  indicates  an  Agent  from 

gabbär  or 

from  any  of  a  mere  elative  Adjective,  e.  cg.\ — “husbandman  ; 
the  Derived “procreator”;  “runner”;  'i0/^  “hunter”; 


_  ‘king”; 

Stems. 


“liar”;  “seer’  “sword-bearer”.  But  several 

words  of  this  type  have  also  a  purely  Adjective-meaning: 
“merciful”;  (1#^.  “useful”;  VHH«  XoyiKo;\  th ala*t.  “sickly”,  “sur¬ 
ly”;  f*P*£  “gentle”;  0JPA«  “astray”  (G.  Ad.),  &c.  The  Ending 
itself  in  these  formations  is  always  accentuated,  according  to 


Tkumpp,  (p.  539):  harrdsL 

While,  however,  the  simple  type,  without  any  Ending,  is 
formed  only  from  the  doubled  Stem,  that  which  is  compounded 
with  the  Adjective-ending  may  be  formed  from  any  of  the  derived 
Stems,  and  then  it  takes  the  place  of  Participles,  or  is  exchanged 
for  them  without  any  essential  difference  in  meaning.  Just  as  in 
the  Adjective-formation  (§  108,  a  and  §  110,  a),  the  second-last 
Radical  has  always  ä  (with  the  tone);  in  other  respects  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Perfect-Stem  is  maintained  with  a.  From  St.  1,3 : 
VHH,  “comforter”;  “unbelieving”;  founder  ft.  From 

St.  11,1:  A/*Y-M  “fisher”;  A  *70  A.  “traitor”;  “bringing  a 

glad  message  Mm.  “reader’  hT/.  <k  ocTTSGTraG/xsvo;  (Lev.  22, 
24,  Boot  jj^b);  AHA.  “he  who  introduces”  (from  A’AA*  from 
Oh)  &c.  But  from  Boots  tertiae  gutturalis ,  as  a  is  not  merely 
lengthened,  but  also,  in  accordance  with  §  45,  dulled  into  e, 
we  have  (2)  “awakener  h-lYW'i/1)  “  multiplier”  ( abzehi ) , 

and  from  St.  11,2:  hM A.  “fie  wfio  removes  or  expels”. 


ft  is  peculiar,  if  correct  at  all. 

(2)  According  to  Ludolf’s  ‘Lex.\ 


From  the  Reflexive  Stems  III  this  formation  comes  all  the 
more  frequently,  that  they  do  not  form  any  Participles  with  an 
prefixed.  Examples, — from  III,  1:  *jvh<P A.  “that  which  stirs''; 

“set  up”,  “brought  forward”.  —  From  III, 2: 

“sent’’;  “patient”;  pm?/,  “augur'’;  phHtt.  “  obedient” ; 

POP A.  “robber”. — From  III,  3:  “mocker”;  pl PVf«. 

“player”  (‘actor’);  pp/,*flt  “co-lieir”.  From  Stems  IV,  1,  3:  htl'l * 
“intercessor";  htl'l* (1*1  "7.  “interpreter";  (be¬ 

cause  tertiae  gutturcilis)  “convener”. 

From  Multiliteral  Roots :  St.  I:  “perishable 

“solitary”;  “  inquirer’  “one  who  mixes’;  (kH1? 

“redeemer";  ‘ftlp  “shepherd”;  filing  “robber”;  “de¬ 
stroyer”;  “calumniator”  (*) : —  St.  II:  ha7t\\  “spoiler”; 

'J'hrh.  “  one  who  brings  a  burnt- offering”. 

§  118.  (/2)  In  like  manner  this  i  is  frequently  attached  to 
Participles, — formed  by  means  of  an, — to  raise  them  to  be 
Nomina  Agentist?).  It  has  the  tone.  This  formation  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  case  of  Participles  of  St.  11,1,  in  which  at  the 
same  time  the  e  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  original  Participle  pas¬ 
ses  into  a.  This  a  is  but  seldom  lengthened  into  d, — and  that  in 
the  case  of  Middle-Aspirate  roots  (§  48):  anphfa  “one  who  faci¬ 
litates";  antf^flft'  “one  who  wounds”;  any* All.  “one  who  fears 
God'’;  °V/jh7°A-  “destroyer”;  anqip/  “lover”;  "V/hf'C  “life-giver"; 
a°P;’*l \  “saviour”  (=#7d£-'V'}),  and  many  others;  —  an*!)0/ “who 
makes  rich”;  antl^h’l*  “who  leads  astray’  (along  with  the  form 
i^iltlvl  *)  (3).  But  e  remains  unaltered  in  Derivatives  from  roots 
tertiae  gutturalis :  an •flCV.  “enlightener”;  an 'iR’h^  “one  who  a- 
roiises”;  “purifier”;  f/nqm.pglK  “opener"  &c.  A\re  have, 

however,  on£%]\*  “assistant".  In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  this 
outer  formation  occurs,  the  simple  form  of  the  Participle  is  no 
longer  in  use. 


0  On  the  other  hand  VP‘K  “taken  captive”  (in  Passive  sense),  from 
7P  and  äwl,  belongs  to  §  119  (Ex.  12,  29). 

(2)  The  doubts  entertained  by  Praetorius,  ZDMG  XLI,  p.  689  ( cf .  also 
König,  p.  124  sq.),  appear  to  me  to  be  without  foundation. 

(3)  (7D'}tl'll<  fW’ll A<£.  perhaps  rest  only  on  copyist’s  errors ; 

might  have  taken  that  form  of  pronunciation  by  way  of  assimilation  to  the 
Adjective-Ending  äwi. 


With  i 
attached  to 
Participles 
formed  by 
means  of 
ma,  turning 
them  into 
Nomina 
Agentis. 
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§  H9. 


With  I 
attached  to 
Proper 
Names  and 
a  few  Per¬ 
sonal  Words 
and  Names 
of  Things. 


From  the  other  Stems  the  outer  formation  occurs  with  rather 
less  frequency.  —  The  original  pronunciation  of  the  Part,  remains 
unchanged.  St.  1,2:  “physician  ;  St.  1,3: 

anti-wy  “exorcist”  (Hen.  8,3);  “liberator”;  1». 

“comforter”;  St.  IV,  1:  and  2:  a “one 

who  bestows  gladness”,  “comforter”;  3:  “one  who  as¬ 

semble  s"  (—htl’t'Pilh.)-  From  Multiliteral  roots  St.  II: 
rh.  “  one  who  prepares  food”;  (and  in  shortened  form 

“worshipper  of  idols”. 

(y)  1  is  frequently  used,  to  derive  Relative  Adjectives  from 
Proper  names.  I11  the  case  of  Names  ending  in  a  vowel,  the  i  is 
generally  hardened  into  y  (v.  numerous  examples  in  Numb.  26). — 
More  rarely  this  %  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  Adjec¬ 
tives  or  Nom.  ay.  from  Substantives:  (WjUld  “destroyer”  (from 
\  <Z'Aa%  “the  last”  (*  5  (‘Aramaic’) 

“heathenish”;  0^0«  “Arabic”,  “Arab”;  and  (\fhC&  “pearl 

(‘sprung  from  the  sea’).  It  is  not  seldom  attached, — superfluously, 
to  all  appearance, — to  certain  Personal  words  and  Names  of  things, 

of  the  masculine  gender:  ■DM.  “man”  (‘bold’,  ‘warlike  ’);  hnv 

£ 

“Nile  river  or  flood”  (^IA)  O ;  “serpent”  (‘cunning’, 

(jJ^H2);  'HlH,  “river”  (V  fl>-/hr/)  [?];  0n/tt6  “  s  e  a-monster  ’  =0'i 
ÜC;  Odd  “West”  (Ex.  26,20,35;  Josh.  5,10);  SOKA.  “cymbal’ 
(‘tinkling’);  hQd'fl.  “rider”,  “horseman”.  Probably  tUCh  “ram 
(Hen.  89,  43)  had  also  at  first  the  form  rf\C and  properly  d\Cl> 
is  the  form  of  the  constr.  state  or  the  accus.  Farther  <|»**A°i»  “a 
youth”,  “servant”,  “boy”  is  perhaps  to  be  judged  of  in  the  same 

fashion.  Feminine  Stems  take  e  instead  (from  iyah,  xj__  §  40): 

h'M?  “hawk”  as  well  as  T'C0/,  “throat”  (v.  also  §  127,  c); 

or  et  (*J__):  javyaXy  (cf.  J) (3) ;  tlCd’l*  “carpet”  (xL^); 

more  rarely  it:  K'fl AA/1’  “stinging  nettle”. 

§  119.  ( b )  The  stronger  ending  äwi (4)  serves  the  purpose  of 


5? 


TR. 


(*)  [A  name  generally  given  to  the  ‘Abyssinian  Nile’,  v.  ‘Lex\ 

(2)  [In  lLex?  Dillmann  prefers  the  meaning  ‘twisting’,  and  chooses  the 
etymon  (mid.  not  mid.  ^).  Others  think  the  word  might  be  of  old 


African  origin,  tr.] 

(’)  [ Cf  also  Dillmann’s  lLex.\  col.  64.  tr.] 

(4)  According  to  Trumpp,  p.  539,  to  be  accentuated  as  äwi. — As  to  the 
origin  cf.  König,  p.  130. 
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§  119. 


deriving  new  Adjectives,  and  words  indicating  persons,  from  Sub¬ 
stantives  (and  Adjectives).  It  is  true  that  in  Etliiopic,  Adjectives 
may  with  almost  greater  ease  be  indicated  periphrastically  by 
means  of  the  Genitive  relation  of  Substantives;  and,  in  ordinary 
prose  at  least,  this  periphrastic  indication  of  an  Adjective  is  more 
in  use  than  the  express  Adjective-formation.  The  faculty,  however, 
of  deriving  new  Adjectives  by  means  of  that  ending  has  remained 
active  in  the  language.  It  is  always  possible  to  frame  such  an  ad¬ 
jective  from  any  and  every  word;  and,  in  poetic  and  learned  dic¬ 
tion,  it  has  often  been  practised.  In  such  cases  the- interior  vowels 
of  the  fundamental  word  remain  unchanged,  and  the  termination 
has  a  merely  external  attachment  (contrived, — for  fundamental 
words  which  end  in  a  vowel — ,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  de¬ 
scribed  in  §  39  sqq.).  In  this  way  relative  Adjectives  may  be  formed 
even  from  Plural  forms,  Foreign  words  and  Proper  Names.  For 
example, — “earthly”  (jF’J £*G);  “pertaining  to  the 

sea’  ^A0!^  “worldly”;  fa “layman  dJA‘P.  ‘  ‘horseman”, 
“knight”;  (from  “robber”;  “workman” 

(nom.  united,  from  coll.  'p]C);  0A*ß  “hostile”  (from  0C);  even 
from  K'fl  “father",  a  feminine  form  hAHl’t  “ancestress”  (G.  Ad.); 
from  “fleshly”;  from  O'idAi  07r(\tl*tl  “lion-like”; 

fil'tlfi‘11  “animal”  adj.  (h'iM)]  “ sponsus ”,  i.  e. 

“bridegroom”  (from  ai >C°i).  From  Nominal  Stems  increased  ex¬ 
ternally:  “relating  to  the  cross”  A); 

“spiritual”;  “Sabbatical”;  “  scientific”  (from 

Inf.  “maidenly”  (from  JP/'J'VAV  “maiden¬ 

hood”).  From  Plural  forms;  h(l??“P.  “  domestic 
“gigantic’  J iClvbWP.  “C  hristian”  adj.  From  Foreign  words 

and  Proper  Names:  “monastic”;  “Jewish”; 

“Hebrew”;  “Evangelist”;  even  h0l\lttv(\du/r>fll 

“relating  to  God”;  MA  •  Tx^fa^ilC)  “human”;  tIA°/Aa7(/H 
, ‘eternal”.  Farther,  this  termination  may  be  applied  to  Adjectives: 


Adjective- 
Formation ; 
with  termi¬ 
nation  Cliui, 
in  the  deri¬ 
vation,  from 
Substan¬ 
tives  and 
Adjectives, 
of  New  A  d- 
j actives  and 
Words  indi¬ 
cating 
Persons. 


(’)  [N^A  means  “progeny”,  and  ’jt\OVfa$(fb  or  :  fapO}* 

means  “mother  of  a  living  one”,  i.  e.  “mother  of  the  living”.— Accordingly 
h?ih  ••  signifies  literally  “progeny  of  the  mother  of  the  living”( 
that  is  “the  human  race”,  “homines”.  From  this  compound  substantive,  the 
adjective,  given  in  the  text,  is  formed  by  attaching  äwi  to  the  second 
member.  tr.J 
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§  120. 


Shorter 
Ending  äi, 
alternating 
with  äwl , 
at  least  in 
Numeral 
Adjectives. 


“relating  to  what  is  holy”;  “appertaining  to  the 

blessed”;  to  the  Interrogative  Y\ß  (§  63):  —  and  hpß  (‘of 

what  kind’)  “like”,  “equal”;  also  to  words  which  are  only  used  as 
Adverbs  or  Prepositions:  “external”  “up¬ 

per”;  PM'V.  0  “lower”.  A  foreign  word  of  this  kind  is  met  with 
in  “sailor”,  “shipman”,  votVTvj;. 

The  shorter  ending  äi  alternates  at  pleasure  with  äwi,  at 
least  in  Numeral  Adjectives  (§  159),  but  otherwise  it  is  retained 
only  in  a  few  words: — and  and  A#  ATE 

Md^ß  and  masculine  h.e.t'.  and  h?‘R; 

and  the  last’  alongside  of  robber” ; 

0 /,.ß  as  well  as  0^.^  “hostile”;  hdJJß  as  well  as  “old”: 

Also,  N'C^tß  “corn”  (§  47,  from  ‘covering  with  hair’); 

‘l’ia&ß  “Holiest  of  all”  (Ex.  26, 33),  properly  ‘the  (place)  which 
is  devoted  to  the  service  of  God'  (cf.  äjuoU). 


Somewhat  irregular  forms  are  exhibited  by: — RPß  “flowery” 
(from  ft* 7») ;  “treacherous”  (from  7’*  JiA°’i\) ;  Vf'WT.  “judi¬ 
cial”  (from  tf-*/&);  and)  hiht-T.  (from  ftÜ>G)  “old“. 

2.  Abstract  §  120.  2.  By  attaching  the  sign  of  the  Feminine  to  these 

tormedfrom  Adjective-Endings,  a  number  of  Endings  are  produced  which  are 
words  with  used  to  indicate  Abstract  Nouns. 


these  Adj.- 

Endings,  by 

appending 

Eem.-Sign : 
_/ 

as  it , 
sometimes 
as  fit. — 


(a)  In  very  rare  cases  the  termination  yCt  has  this  meaning 
in  the  formation  of  Collectives  (v.  §  140).  Somewhat  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  termination  iti2)  is  employed  to  form  Abstracts  or 
Collectives,  chiefly  from  verbals  in  i:  lh  “the  portion  which 

has  escaped  (disaster)”  or  “remnant”  from  W-/0(3);  'VA<£*r*l‘ 
“people  travelling  or  passing  by”;  in  the  same  way  (e.  g> 

Judges  i9, 11?);  onh.r  “  army”;  “townspeople”  (Col.  3,11): 

Farther  jevi-  “end  “beginning”  (Matt,  12,45);  0>«A 

{fi/T  “wliat  is  inward’  il/h-lyl-  “solitude”;  'r’l'/Jl-  ‘re  demp- 
tion”,  “salvation”  (from  an ß^Y/*  “Redeemer”,  “Saviour 
“help”;  crowd  of  people  entering”;  “diminution”, 

“waning”  (Hen.  78,15);  4!C'/VÄ/*;I'  “luminous  nature”  (from-flCW^ 


G  At  one  time  they  also  used  the  form  MA.e  instead,  (Judges  1,36 
Note)  and  ;TÜvTß  Josh.  11, 16  (cf.  16,3;  18, 13)  with  the  simpler  ending  i 

(2)  Cf.  the  same  ending  in  the  Mehri:  v.  Maltzan,  ZDMG  XXVII,  p.  282 
[and  A.  Jahn,  ‘  Gramm .  cl.  Mehri- Spr.\  Vienna  1905,  p.  55  sqqi\. 

(3)  Like  from 


§  120. 
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Gr.  Ad.  15, 16).  Even  without  the  interposition  of  an  Adjective  in 
7,  Abstracts  are  derived  from  simpler  Nominal  Stems  by  appending 
the  termination  it:  “a  small  quantity” ;  fx^^UV  and 

“secrecy”;  R'id't'C)  “the  being  turned  back”;  fa(ZP(E:l*  (“quality“) 


44^  (2) ;  ‘nftaJ “perversion”; 


“steepness” ;  ftftVl/jh 


“testicles”  (*j#k,  G^'n)(3).  This  termination  is  often  used  to  de¬ 
rive  (from  Numerals)  Substantives  and  Adjectives  which  express 
multiplicity,  v.  §  159.  But  just  as  in  the  other  Semitic  languages, 
so  also  in  Ethiopic  the  termination  üt  (4)  may  take  the  place  of 
this  it,  and  with  the  same  force;  yet  it  is  only  in  a  few  words  that 
this  ending  continues  to  be  represented: — ’^.'1*  “goodness”  (from 


),C)  ;  TiUA  'V  “fraud” ;  ft*Arh«'V 


“artifice”,  “cunning” 


0>-CSH"  “youth  (V^X6). 

( b )  More  frequently,  however,  these  terminations  are  shaded  oftener  as 
with  the  a-sound.  Just  as  the  ordinary  Adiective-Endings  took  et  or 

J  J  >  Abstracts 

the  form  of  äi  and  awl  instead  of  i, — so  too,  in  the  formation  of  in  it- 
Abstract  Nouns,  the  feminine  ending,  et, — or,  with  vowel-close,  Conoeption‘ 

\  ,  ö’  ’  ’  al  Words 

e, — is  employed  instead  of  it.  in  e 

(a)  Some  few  Abstract  Nouns  are  still  derived  from  simpler from  Ver1,al 

,  Stems. 

words,  by  means  of  the  ending  et,  from  iat  —  ait(6):  T  “help”; 

O^VTh  “advantage”  (from  ISi’h  *  “consum¬ 

mation",  “end”  (from “fruit”,  “succession”  (with 
prep.  Gen.  12,13,  propter)  from  a  lost  word  like  1D1?(7);  and 

“sterility”  from  diYC  “unfruitful”.  The  place  of  an  Infinitive, 
derived  straight  from  (II,  1  of  hYl°i'),  is  supplied  by  hhu 

'fc-jh  “thanksgiving”  (for  h'hfon’U’l')- 


(*)  [Generally  used  in  the  Acc.  adverbially,  “backwards”, 

“again”,  tr.] 

(2)  [Cf.  also  J^aiLaJ,  ttoiotvj;,  qualitas.  tr.] 

(3)  Not  Vrthr,  as  this  does  not  mean — “to  indicate”  (Gesenius). 

(4)  Y.  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spri  §  165,  b. 

(5)  V./.O*  :idiA<»  XAd«fl>  and  aiClio  are  only  derivatives  of 
these,  §  73. 

(°)  Y.  on  the  other  hand  König,  p.  113. 

(')  [A  different  derivation  is  given  in  the  ‘ Lexicon ’,  col.  507,  where 
?.n£-V  or  öa&H',  meaning  “succession”,  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  ■IlAl- 
(from  n/.p)  and  prosthetic  }\.  tr.] 
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(ß)  More  usual,  however,  is  the  shorter,  vowel-ending  termi¬ 
nation  e,  by  means  of  which  Infinitive-like  conceptional  words  are 
derived  from  the  several  Verbal  Stems.  This  formation  is  at  once 
an  inner  and  an  outer  one.  Into  the  interior  of  the  form  the 
lengthened  ct, — which  is  made  use  of  in  the  formation  of  Abstracts 
(§§  107,  yS  and  111  a,  ß),  —  makes  its  way:  it  takes  the  accent 
(Trumpp,  p.  540),  while  the  a  of  the  preceding  syllable  must  be 
reduced  to  e,  and  ä  (in  St.  I,  3)  to  ü  (1).  Externally  the  toneless 
e  attaches  itself  to  this  form.  The  formation  occurs  oftenest  as  a 
derivative  from  St.  1, 2  &  3  of  the  tri-radical  verb,  and  St.  I  of  the 
Multiliteral,  but  only  very  rarely  from  St.  1,1  ( “existence’'; 
r<Ph  “  song  of  triumph”).  From  St.  I,  2  come,  e.  g .  “renew¬ 
al”  (heddcise)]  “completion”;  “comparison”,  “par¬ 
able”;  “Trinity”;  }\ttxld»  “demonstration”;  “praise”; 

j&HQ,  “jubilation”;  “yielding  up”;  “untruth”.  So 

too:  —  “affliction"  (St.  1,2  replacing  here  Stem  hfU#0#0)] 

“thanksgiving”  {M\\\"r\') ;  “answer”  () ))• 

Peculiar  forms  present  themselves  in  ( kuenncme )  “judgment”; 

"i H *i,  as  well  as  'Wd  “skirt  of  a  garment”;  il\(ny°lh  “affliction”; 

end”(2),  in  which  long  a  has  not  made  its  way  within  the 
word,  —  and  “deception”  (from  in  which  long  i  takes 

the  place  of  the  doubling  of  the  second  radical.  From  St.  1,3: 
'Hlh,  “assembly”;  “partition”;  “blessing”; 

“observation”  (Kuf.) (3).  Several  roots,  which  are  no  longer  used 
as  verbs  in  St.  I,  3,  have  this  formation, — in  part  from  St.  Ill,  3 
and  IV,  3,  like  with  and  “institution”  with 

From  <VnA  “the  seventh”  “  week”  (‘the  seven") 

has  been  derived.  This  form  is  exceedingly  rare  from  Reflexive 
Stems,  the  formations  noticed  in  §  111  proving  sufficient  for  these: 
ns  well  as  t,  “human  nature”,  “incarnation”  =  -|*  ft  «fl 

resurrection”.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  com¬ 
mon  from  Multiliteral  roots: — St.  I:  —  “freshness”; 

Pti,  “maidenly  bearing”;  “putrefaction”;  ft^0  “philo¬ 
sophy”;  “temptation”;  “youth”;  “imprison- 


(*)  But  v.  König,  p.  124. 

(2)  Cf.  Ludolf’s  lLexS  s.  v. 

(3)  o-ru  ’/'Mi,  v-;P7.  n-°/£>,  «va‘%  w  i  n\L 

{«Ml»«  A-HA  O-Vxdv 


§  121. 
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ment”,  “captivity”  (^CDflJ);  “taking  captive”  (*/u4»rh)  &c. :  — 

St.  V:  'hit “veiling”. — A  foreign  word  of  this  type  is  met 
with  in  fl'J-SA*  Gs/yJbcc)jg.  But  even  from  simpler  Stems  Conceptional 
words  (and  Names  of  things)  may  he  derived  by  means  of  the  ter¬ 
mination  e,  as  well  as  by  the  termination  et  (v.  supra):  fljjRA» 
“howling”  (from  flj£ A  §61);  rh'J'Ä,  as  well  as  “a  building” ; 

qöHi  “hunting” (x) ;  “scab”;  h'J'Ä'JÄ,  ‘name  of  a  dis¬ 
ease’;  perhaps  also  “set  time”;  “woodworms”  (‘hum¬ 

ming’),  and  some  of  the  words  mentioned  in  §  127,  c. 

§  121.  (c)  Just  as  et  is  formed  from  it  by  the  admixture  of 
an  «-sound,  so  is  öt,  —  or  as  a  vowel-ending — 5,  from  lit.  (a)  The 
accented  termination  öt  (Trumpf,  p.  540), — the  Hebr. -Aramaic 
üt — ,  has  been  extensively  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  In¬ 
finitive  (v.  §  125),  but  otherwise  it  is  found  only  in  a  few  words, 
some  of  them  foreign.  Formations  of  native  origin  are: 
“Godhead”  (from  h);  jP’Afr'l*  “property”;  ft’AA ttrT  “shadow” 
(cf.  &'AA>);  T'fl/,;l*  ovvragi;  (‘daily  task',  from  Ex.  5); 

“filth"  (G.  Ad.,  from  J\,h);  “low  grounds”,  “meadows”  (cf. 

xjLoC).  The  following  are  foreign  words :  */  “faith”,  ; 

rtA  /«T-l«  “Cassia”  (aLscuuL.*) ;  “healing”  (JqAod();  “ark” 

(2). 

(ß)  The  similarly  accented  termination  d  is  likewise  em¬ 
ployed  very  frequently  in  the  formation  of  the  Infinitive  (v.  §  125). 
Outside  of  this  use  it  is  chiefly  of  service  in  the  derivation  of 
Names  of  the  products  of  artistic  skill  (from  Substantives  of  the 
type  m):-  casting’  what  is  overlaid  with  metal” ; 

'flA A**  “cooked  food” ;  “web" ;  “hewn  work” ;  TMlftt “tin- 

work”  ;  a] A (/’  “carved  work” ;  T'H A  “roast  meat”  ;  •  “turnery” ; 

«h/h#  “  turned  work”;  “net-work”;  “tailor’s  work"; 

“basket-ware  ” ;  F'fiV.'  “  net-work”,  “fringes”;  “nose- 

and  ear- ornaments'  ’ ;  Ä-C-)  “  assignment  ” ;  amc  “circumcision”  (3). 


J)  The  older  mode  of  writing  it,  e.  g.  Lev.  17, 13  F.  H— speaks 

against  the  conjecture  that  stands  for  we 

(2)  Of  unknown  derivation  are  “small  locust”  (cf.  -A.C- •.£.), 

and  M’V  a  stinging  insect’,  “baboon”. 

(!)  Perhaps  also  “egg”,  as  a  result  or  consequence  of  cack¬ 
ling,  if  I  (cf  Jjjüte)  really  means  “to  cackle”.  [A  startling  view !  tr.] 

17 
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In  other  applications  this  ending  appears  only  in  rare  cases:  — 
ft  AO  “cross"';  “well-bucket”;  hflf?  “drum”,  (‘timbrel’, 

Ex.  15,20)  Ojlf);  hS.fl  “basket”  (‘basket-,  or  mat-work’, 

KArt-  “  soot  and  &Ch‘ T  “hyacinth  -colour  «ortT*  a 

musical  instrument’  (Ki&dpa,  \cf.  Kebra  Nag.  p.  XXV.]  Plur.  t/ofi’i 
4>;H-  R  ev.  14,2)0;  ÜJj-f  “the  condition  of  having  monthly 
courses”  (from  rl "midier  menstruated ,  probably  for 

I  tjo  YIII  and  Rir,  ‘reclining’;  ‘sitting’;  to  elucidate  the  notion 
cf.  Gen.  31,  35);  AHA0  and  hwirt-  “hook  or  ring”  (on  a  sandal); 
Yl’ftfi  and  h'flA  “hair-net”  (2). 

Nouns  of  (d)  The  tone-hearing  termination  dt , — which  is  applied  to 

Circum- 

stance  and  Nouns  of  simpler  form,  to  express  notions  of  circumstance  or 
^TonT-’  collclition, — has  come  into  being,  sometimes  from  ot  by  a  change 
bearing  0f  vowels,  sometimes  from  the  simple  Feminine-ending  at  by  the 
process  of  lengthening  the  vowel:  —  AU.^1*  “old  age”,  “seniority” 
(=AU^K)  from  AVL4*;  “youth”,  “minority”  (Gen.  43,33) 

from  7h.fi  or  7hfl  ^A-I-  “s  anctuary”,  “holiness”  from 
bP'/J-l-  “state  of  divorcement”  from  ;  tu:y;i-  “the  condition 

of  one  who  has  obtained  ftCf'V)  i-  b.  ‘remission  of  sins'”;  ‘pTrf’l' 
“slavery”,  i.  e.  “the  state  of  (‘servitude’)”;  “wanton¬ 
ness”;  C)  “benevolence”, — in  which  (‘probity’  or 

‘piety')  is  shown.  This  at  is  occasionally  substituted  for  at,  e.  g . 
in  tl  ü'lvl'  “glory“,  alongside  of  ft'Or/i'l*;  rh^flA’l*  “plaited- work" 
(Judges  8,26;  Ex.  35,22,  Note)  along  with  rfvflA’ih;  and  at  itself 
is  sufficient  for  the  derivation  of  Abstracts  from  simpler  Nominal 
Stems:  —  fl’tlM'  “humanity”  from  (VHft;  JF’fth.V'V  “poverty"  from 
9°  Ml/}-  Ill  'nAA'V  “  glad  tidings”  (rnit?3),  a  seems  to  be  only 


(:)  [Where  (fruvvjv  .  .  .  /a'^apx'büv  Kr^api'C,6vT0iv  ev  roue,  K^dpaig  avr&v- 
is  translated  :  AH  : 

TR.] 

(2)  The  following  are  of  obscure  derivation:  s/hA  ‘name  of  a  flower’; 

“ostrich”  (c/l  A"  “tempest”;  “domestic  fowl”; 

TO  “  side”  (c/1  Dillmann’s  LLec r.’  ei  supra)  and  «!>(,"  “basket”:  but  the  «  in 
jP’Ah  “mire”  seems  to  belong  to  the  root;  cf.  aLy..c.. 

(3)  [But  in  ‘Lex.\  col.  1312,  Dillmann  represents  ‘eleonosynae ’ 

as  a  plural  of  ft*£,,‘i,.  tr.] 
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lengthened  by  the  tone(1).  Similarly,  simple  Feminines  of  the 
Passive  Participle  may  also  take  the  meaning  of  Abstracts, 
v.  §  128. 

§  122.  (e)  But  besides  these  terminations,  which  in  the  last 
resort  all  depend  upon  the  Adjective-ending  i,  Ethiopic  has  an 
additional  Abstract  ending,  also  accented,  viz.  dn  or  nd,  which  is 
manifestly  of  pronominal  origin,  v.  §  62  (2).  As  may  be  perceived 
from  the  other  Semitic  tongues,  this  termination — an  —  at  one 
time  produced  Adjectives,  and  it  was  only  in  lengthening  it  to  dn 
or  on  that  it  came  to  be  employed  farther  in  the  formation  of 
Abstracts  issuing  from  such  Adjectives.  Only  a  few  traces  have 
been  retained  in  Ethiopic  of  the  application  of  this  ending  in  the 
formation  of  Adjectives,  but  examples  are  pretty  common  of  its 
use  in  the  production  of  Abstracts.  As  has  been  already  pointed 
out  (§  62),  the  demonstrative  word  concerned  was  capable  at  first 
of  being  pronounced  both  as  an  and  na.  Ethiopic, — in  this  again 
richer  than  the  other  Semitic  tongues — ,  has  developed  and  pre¬ 
served  both  pronunciations  even  in  the  formation  of  Nouns,  with 
a  slight  idiomatic  variation  of  meaning,  the  nd-form  of  pronuncia¬ 


tion  being  the  more  common  one. 

(a)  The  termination  Cm  is  commonly  applied  to  Nominal 
Stems  of  the  First  simple  form;  and  by  means  of  this  doubled. — 
inner  and  outer — ,  formation,  stronger  conceptional  or  notional 
words  are  derived:  i'}  (res  Cm)  “old  age”  from  AU 

tff'y  «seniority*’  (GL  Ad.);  'fiC'/'i  “brightness**,  “light’’;  /^A*1)'} 
“authority”;  “oblation”;  rhA.O  “bribe";  PcCfi'}  “dis¬ 
sertation  hatred”;  h/i'J  “covenant” (3).  The  only 

instance,  still  retained,  of  the  employment  of  this  termination 


(T)  It  may  be  that  “the  tenth,  or  tithe”  is  formed  in  the 

same  way,  or  else  it  stands  for  like  0(D*P'lm  “loud  lament”,  for 

oa)-ya)-:\'  on  Mb  and  v.  §  128.  Cf.  also  König,  p.  116  sq. 

(2)  Cf.  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr ,’  §  163,  b. 

(3)  Farther:  Tb>Yi  vc.’f'  i  VA'nr  fum  ndm, 

also  “tar”  but  A'VJ'  ‘  ‘tongue”  is  a  very  old  word  of  a 

different  formation  ^LwJ,  [Assyr.  lisänu]);  and  “Satan” 

\  f  C  ^  # 

(^U2a.w,  ]t2fcSf)  is  a  foreign  word. —For  the  formation  of  these  types  cf.  also 
König,  p.  123  sq. 


Abstract 
Forms  in 
Cm  or  on 
and  na. 
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in  the  formation  of  words  indicating  persons,  is  met  with  in  the 
foreign  word  :tmCT'aTTr  “interpreter”.  Sometimes  ön  takes  the 

place  of  an,  as  in  “oliveyard”  and  “de¬ 

cade’^1).  In  Amharic  an  usually  passes  into  dm  (2),  which  is  then 
used  often  to  form  adjectives  (e.  g.  “one  who  has  large 

teeth”). — Even  in  Ethiopic,  traces  of  this  dm  are  come  upon: 

-  Q  } 

bow  and  “shepherd’s  crook”  (trom  £|,f|rTh?  cf.  ^.l]a*wJ>)  ; 
and  perhaps  “the  morrow”,  “to-morrow”  (Ex.  32,5;  Josh.  3,5; 
Matt.  6,30)  from  Irt  (ItXÄ). 

(ß)  The  termination  ?id,  also  accented,  is  in  much  more  fre¬ 
quent  use,  to  derive  from  Nominal  Stems  of  every  kind  fresh  and 
final  conceptional  words,  which  express  sometimes  conditions  and 
properties,  but  especially  dignities,  offices,  age,  standing,  and  so 
forth,  and  which  answer  mostly  to  our  conceptional  words  in  -ness 
- hood ,  - dom ,  -ship.  Derivatives  from  Nominal  Stems  of  the  First 
simple  form  are  exhibited,  for  example,  in  CTxtl^  “the  princely  dignity” 
(Chtl)  ,  ( beteuernd )  “right  of  birth”  (fltf-C);  he0?*«’  “old 

age”  (7\C°])  ]  i^’AfaV  “lordship”  (dlLo);  “precedence” 

;  JTW  and  “health”,  “soundness  ” ;  i»C«K  “  naked¬ 
ness”;  “emancipation”;  “fear”.  The  d  of  the  Pas¬ 

sive  Part,  has  to  be  shortened  into  e  before  nd —  A liAV  “  height” 
( le'elnd ,  A(J«A);  CT'flV  “dampness”,  “humidity”  (CflMl);  toUt hV 
“magnificence”  (ftOvTi);  “holiness” ;  “exactness”, 

“accuracy”  (TP^);  'T  Ji'TV  “modesty”  (;!vh-'i‘) ;  ‘IJ&CV  (geyernd) 
“position  of  a  foreigner"  (*7fcC)  j  ( mdsennd )  “corruption" 

(from  “superabundance"  (from  <££•£,£■);  <£A 

“philosophy”  (from  ri*AfVfi')  •  —  Tertiae  infirmae: 
“essence”  (UAö>*);  Afl-<i‘  “understanding”;  JiA.V  “faculty  of 
thinking”;  “equality”  (Ö4-J&) ;  Tf,//r  “  good  health”,  “soundness”; 

“solitude”.  Farther,  the  fundamental  Nominal  Stems  con¬ 
cerned  suffer  occasionally  still  stronger  abbreviation  before  this 
ending;  ,i,r/v  and  JiOV  ( hesannti )  “childhood”  (  A«); 
and  even  “seniority”  (from  4|»rt.ft);  ( mesfennd ) 

“leadership”,  from  r/nfjq*/> ,  jJ°AMlV  “princely  dignity”,  from 


(x)  0/MfTV  :  ^*A  “ Decalogus ”  (Hymnology). 

(2)  Isenberg,  ‘Gramm?  p.  33  [and  Guidi,  1  Gramm.  eJem?  p.  15,  Note  1]. — 
0/’.,  in  Hebrew,  Ewald,  lHebr.  Sj)r.:  §  133  sg. 
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<**A  MK1);  'f'MAV  “intercession”,  from  KMA;  9°  WAV 
“monastic  life”,  from  '/aL^)‘V  and  “goodness”, 

from  But  in  other  words  the  vowels  of  the  ground-word 

are  retained,  in  a  body,  unaltered:  “seniority”  (^);  r/nA. 

hhV  “Messiahship” ;  rnfl/HV  “philosophy”;  “  dominion”, 

“superiority”;  “singularity”;  “ornament”  (AC 

“youth”  (fl>«Cim>->;  ,e;mV  “virginity”  (£p> 

°?A);  “theology”;  “complete  agreement”; 

“mediatorship”;  h^ifi :  ariÜ^,’l'ti  “state  of  orphanage”, 
“pupillarity” ;  A /I*  :  A£AV  “archiepiscopate”,  “patriarchate"; 
rflAW  :  ^d^AAV  “eternity”  (‘the  antiquity  of  days’); 

Ain V  “the  becoming  God”  (eonversio  in  Deum) ;  h1/?'/  .*  /*’C2VV 
“the  condition  or  quality  of  the  Procession"  (viz.  ‘of  the  Holy 
Ghost’);  “eternity".  Such  words  are  derived  even 

from  Infinitives:  •l  ilAO'I  V  “  canine  nature  -1-UJ&Ä-9  “  the  con¬ 
dition  of  being  robbed’  ’  ;  -Ir/IIB-V  “  faint-heartedness” ; 

— and  from  Plural  forms:  h'/’AVlV  “Deity”;  hßU-R“?  “  Judaism”. 

^A Öd*'*!  “boyhood"  from  is  a  formation  noteworthy  by 

reason  of  the  type  it  presents,  inasmuch  as  the  ending  e  is  here 
resolved  into  ew{ 2). — Instead  of  nä,  nett  (with  the  fern.  '!*)  appears 
in  two  instances:  ‘’PflCV'l*  “slavery”  (from  7'flC)  and  CAAV'V 
“godlessness”  (from  CAfl)  Hen.  99,1  (104,9  Hote)(3). 

Diminutives  have  no  special  form  in  Ethiopic,  and  have  n0  special 
therefore  to  be  described  by  circumlocution,  e.  y.  fl°/A  •  'Jh'A  “a 
lambkin”  (lit.  ‘a  little  lamb  or  sheep’)  Hen.  89,48.  aves;  nor 

Compound  words  do  not  occur  in  the  domain  of  conceptional  compounds, 
words.  It  is  true  that  the  constituent  parts  of  some  very  common 
Word-Groups  and  of  Proper  names  are  written  together  as  one 
word,  without  being  separated  by  points,  like  “the 

Supreme”  (properly:  ‘Lord  of  the  earth’);  fa/v “mother 

of  the  living”;  “horn-bill”  (Dent.  14,18  •AiAa^,  C)  CISSUS. 

longus), — though,  on  the  other  hand,  :  *7^.  “wax"  —  (lit. 

‘sweetness  of  the  comb’);  :  A£  “scarlet" — (lit.  ‘purple  or 


O  So  too  ‘rdii-ah’  from  fl7drtn,  and  7”<vHiv  from 

(2)  The  word  at m  “  necklace1’  is  difficult  to  explain. 

(3)  According  to  Halevy,  ‘ Revue  crit.\  1885,  No.  13,  p.  247  the  termina¬ 
tions  -nc 1,  -nät  must  have  made  their  way  into  Ge'ez  from  the  Agau. 
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scarlet  of  the  berry’);  but,  inasmuch  as  the  first  word  shows  the 
regular  type  of  the  Construct  state,  these  combinations  cannot 
rank  as  true  Compounds.  Yet  in  stray  Multiliteral  Nominal  Stems, 
Compound  words  or  Compound  roots  seem  to  be  met  with,  e.  g. 
in  £• 'i'flö \im A  “wild-beasts’  cage”,  “lasso”  and  “silk” 


(the  latter  part  of  which  is  =  Noteworthy  also  are 

tlT’CK?  “leek”  (of  which  the  latter  part  =  hy>)  and  fil *'/**$'£ 
“aloe”. 


PARTICIPLES  AND  INFINITIVES. 


Participles: 
General 
Remarks : 
Comparative 
Failure  of 
Regular 
Participial 
Forms. 


§  123.  The  foregoing  account  shows  that  special  types  exist 
in  Ethiopic  for  each  separate  Verbal  Stem,  according  to  which  it 
might  form  its  own  Participle:  —  the  types  namely  of  the  Active 
and  Passive  Participles,  described  in  §§  109,  a  and  108,  c,  for 
St,  1,1;  those  which  are  formed  by  prefixing  ao  (§§  114  and  118) 
for  St,  1,2,  3,  II,  1  —  3,  IV,  1  —  3  of  the  Tri-radical  roots,  and  St.  I, 
II,  IV  and  V  of  the  Multiliteral;  and  those  which  are  described 
in  §  117  for  the  Reflexive  Stems  III  of  Triliteral  and  Multiliteral 
verbs,  as  well  as  for  a  few  other  Stems.  Yet  we  can  hardly  desig¬ 
nate  all  these  types  as  Participles  proper,  for  they  by  no  means 
admit  of  being  derived  from  every  verb.  It  depends  always  upon 
the  usage  of  the  language  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  several  verbs, 
Participle-resembling  forms, — and  which  of  them — ,  have  been 
established  and  retained.  These  forms,  besides,  have  in  most 
cases  lost  the  force  of  a  pure  Participle,  and  have  become  either 
Adjectives  or  Nomina  Agentis.  This  explains  also  why  so  many 
of  them  have  taken  the  external  termination  i  (§  117  sq).  Besides, 
special  types  of  the  Participle  Passive  have  almost  entirely  disap¬ 
peared  in  all  Derived  Stems  of  Active  meaning,  with  the  general 
decay  of  the  inner  Passive  formation — (yet  v.  §§  111,  ?;;  114  ad 
fin.):  —  Such  Stems  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  Simple 
Stems,  when  the  purpose  was  to  form  Participles  of  Passive 
meaning  (cf.  §§  108,  111,?;;  112,?;).  Even  the  Participle  which  oc¬ 
curs  the  most  frequently  of  all, — viz.  the  Passive  Part,  of  the 
Simple  Stem — ,  by  no  means  continues  to  be  formed  from  every 
root.  This  failure  in  Ethiopic  of  a  regular  Participial  formation 
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was  fomented  (1)  by  the  peculiar  use  of  the  Infinitive  (§  181), 
through  which  the  Participle  could  in  many  cases  he  replaced,  as 
for  instance  in  :  J&T 4*0-  “and  going,  or  as  they  go 

(lit:  ‘in  their  going’),  they  shall  sound  the  trumpets"  Josh.  6,8; 
flftVh  s  (D'U*  “  he  arrived,  after  he  had  come  forth"  Josh.  10,9  — , 
and  (2)  by  the  rise  of  a  practice  of  indicating  the  Participial  con¬ 
ception  by  periphrasis  in  a  finite  tense.  The  defect,  inherent  in 
the  Semitic  Participle,  of  being  attached  to  no  sphere  of  time,  was 
thus  compensated,  in  the  course  of  striving  to  be  clear,  by  the 
language  gradually  coming  to  represent  the  Participle  through  a 
periphrasis  in  the  proper  tense-forms. 

The  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  Etliiopic  Infinitive.  It 
is  regularly  formed  from  all  the  separate  Stems,  and  in  fact  not 
merely  in  one  type  but  in  several.  The  Infinitive  expresses  the 
pure  conception  of  the  action  of  the  Verb  without  distinction  of 
tenses  or  persons,  and  to  that  extent  it  ranges  itself  alongside  of 
the  Abstract  Nominal  Stems  or  Conceptional  words;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  partakes  of  the  Verbal  character  in  respect  that  it 
conforms  to  the  Verb  throughout  all  the  Stems,  and  produces  as 
many  forms  as  there  are  Stems  in  it,  and  also  in  respect  that  it  is 
capable  of  having  Objects  of  its  own.  In  consequence  of  possessing 
this  twofold  nature,  it  inclines,  in  the  different  Semitic  languages, 
sometimes  to  the  Noun,  sometimes  to  the  Verb, — more  to  the 
Noun,  in  Arabic  for  instance, — more  to  the  Verb,  in  Hebrew.  In 
this  matter  Etliiopic  has  taken  a  course  of  its  own  by  constructing 
different  types  for  the  Infinitive  in  its  different  functions.  It  has 
Infinitive-forms  which  possess  completely  the  power  and  indepen¬ 
dent  character  of  a  Noun.  They  may  enter  into  all  relations  in  a 
sentence  which  are  open  to  a  Noun,  may  become  Subject  or  Ob¬ 
ject,  may  subordinate  to  themselves  other  Nouns  in  the  Genitive 
casef1),  may  have  themselves  preceded  by  Prepositions  or  by  other 
words  in  the  Construct  state,  may  be  specially  determined  by  an 
Adjective  (e.  g.  (2)  Hen.  8,  2),  or  may  even, —  like 


()  They  do  not  so  often  subordinate  to  themselves  objects  in  the  ac¬ 
cusative,  after  the  pattern  of  their  verbs:  e.  g.  Gen.  6,  7;  Deut.  5,  22. 

(2)  [Flemming,  LDas  Buch  Henoch \  reads  in  this  passage  : 

ID’fltf*'}:  (Dtttn>dh-,  instead  of  Dillmann’s  reading  mli'/ ! 

ciiot--  oi i„e,:  m-nii"i  •  thus  referring  the  adjective  rfl W'1! 


Compen¬ 
sated  partly 

1. — By  the 
Gerund; 

2. — By  Peri¬ 
phrasis  in 

a  Finite 
Tense. 


Infinitives : 
Distinction 
between 
Nominal 
Infinitive 
and 
Verbal 
Infinitive 
or  Gerund. 
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the  Hebrew  Infinitive  Absolute  or  the  Arabic  Matlaqif), —  be 
subordinated  in  the  Accusative  to  their  own  Verb  by  way  of  special 
qualification.  But  from  this  Nominal  Infinitive,  as  we  shall  hence¬ 
forth  call  it,  Ethiopic  distinguishes,  by  a  special  form,  the  Verbal 
Infinitive,  which  stands  closer  to  the  Verb,  and  which  we,  following 
the  Latin  terminology,  shall  call  the  Gerund .  Of  course,  being  an 
Infinitive,  it  has  the  form  of  a  Xoun,  and  as  such  may  have  an 
Accusative.  It  does  not,  however,  take  the  place  of  a  noun,  but 
that  of  a  verb,  and  properly  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  verb  de¬ 
prived  of  Tense  (2).  It  occurs  only  as  a  special  qualification  to  a 
finite  verb,  which  contains  the  principal  action  of  the  sentence,  and 
it  is  subordinated  to  that  verb  in  the  accusative  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  a  secondary  action.  As  the  time  of  the  secondary  or 
accompanying  action  is  determined  by  the  tense  of  the  principal 
verb,  the  secondary  action  is  given  without  any  time-form,  that  is, 
it  is  put  in  the  Infinitive.  But  it  is  exactly  like  an  ordinary  verb 
in  being  obliged  to  enclose  within  itself  the  acting  Subject,  while 
it  is  completed  after  the  manner  of  other  Xouns  by  a  Suffix  pro¬ 
noun,  which  in  this  case  always  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Subject 
Genitive,  e.  g.\  (0(1°%}*:  “and  at  his  hearing,  the 

king  was  filled  with  terror",  i.  e.  “when  the  king  heard  (it),  he 
was  struck  with  terror’’;  y.-i'bo-  ■■  (Mic:«»-  “  they  shall  blow  the 
trumpets,  in  their  going”,  i.  e.  “they  shall  sound  the  trumpets  as 
they  go".  We  might  call  this  Infinitive  also  the  Infinitive  Absolute, 
just  as  in  other  languages  we  speak  of  a  Participle  Absolute.  By 
means  of  the  formation  of  this  Infinitive,  Ethiopic  diction  has 
gained  a  peculiar  brevity  and  grace;  but  the  similar  employment 
of  the  Infinitive  Absolute  in  Hebrew  and  of  the  Infinitive  Construct 
with  b  in  cases  like  lbs!?  — shows  that  in  this  it  has  merely 
developed  a  capability  which  underlies  the  Infinitive  in  other  Semitic 
languages  too  (3). 

to  the  foregoing  noun,  and  reading  the  last  word  as  a  finite  verb,  3rd  pi. 
Perf.  tr.] 

(*)[ — the  “objective  complement,  which  is  called  by  the  Arab  grammarians 

j  ^  c  2  o  7  j  q  ^  0  s' 

the  absolute  object ”,  Wright’s  lAr.  Gramm?  3rd  ed.  vol.  II 
(Cambridge  1898),  p.  54  C.  tr.] 

(2)  In  some  of  the  cases  cited  in  Ewald,  ‘Hebr.  Spr §  280,  tf ,  b,  it  is 
paralleled  by  the  Infinitive  Absolute  in  Hebrew. 

(3)  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr?  §  289,  d. 
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§  124.  A  few  Abstract  forms,  of  those  which  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  already  among  the  Nominal  Stems,  may  be  used  readily  for 
the  Infinitive,  at  least  for  the  Nominal  Infinitive,  seeing  that  it  is 
merely  a  Conceptional  Word  or  Abstract,  derived  from  the  Verb. 
Several  of  those  Abstract  forms,  in  fact,  are  ordinary  forms  of  the 
Infinitive  in  the  other  Semitic  languages.  In  particular,  the  forms, 
described  in  §  111,  a,  a&ß,  may  directly  supply  the  place  of  an 
Infinitive,  as  also  may  the  Feminine  formations  in  §  106,  e.  g. 
a  o-’  H«  “to  die”  (Gen.  35,  18),  “to  enter”  (Matt.  19,  24), 

and  several  other  forms,  e.  g.  90,(\(Ph  “to  come”  (Josh.  13,5). 
Cf.  also:  ‘’I'flM-f  (Luke  10,  35),  Oh’f*00'  Ex.  V  20,  f’A 
VlVhs  ft- A‘*  Sap.  12, 16,  '7£CYl«:  •  A '}'?•/*’  **  *7£A : 

t’Hl’p  2  Esr.  8,  22,  PflA  *  b'}fl  ••  ll.JPti-  (F.  N.).  For  the 
Infinitive  proper  the  language  has  meanwhile  contrived  special 
Abstract-formations,  which  very  seldom  indeed  have  become  actual 
Nouns.  At  the  same  time  this  distinction  has  been  established 
between  the  two  classes  of  Infinitives,  viz.  that  the  Gerund  in¬ 
variably  takes  an  inner  formation  only,  while  the  Nominal  Infinitive 
takes  outer  Abstract-terminations,  just  as  they  are  used  with 
Nominal  Stems. 

1.  The  formation  of  the  Gerund  conforms  to  the  type  which 
is  described  in  §  109,  h  {cf.  therewith  §  106).  It  is  contrived  by 
inserting  after  the  second-last  radical  a  long  and  accented  7,  which 
in  the  last  resort  is  connected  with  the  e  of  the  Subjunctive  of 
Transitive  verbs. 


Certain  Ab¬ 
stract  forms 
sometimes 
employed 
for  the 
Nominal 
Infinitive 


Formation 
of  the 
Infinitive 
Proper : — 
1.  The 
Gerund  in 
the  several 
Stems. 


In  St.  1, 1  of  the  Tri-radical  verb  the  first  radical,  —  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  §  109 ,h — ,  has  always  the  vowel  a ,  and  the  Torrn 
runs :  av’llC  (matir)  O  “  to  cut  ”,  (lA.d  “to  eat  ”,  'lA.'T-  “to  go 
on”,  '7-^. *7  “to  abandon”,  ‘p'f.A  “to  kill”,  “to  bind  together". 

No  difference  is  made  between  Verbs  of  transitive  and  those  of 
intransitive  pronunciation.  In  roots  mediae  gutturalis  the  a  of  the 
first  radical  is  always  dulled  into  e:  “to  pity”,  £*'7/7 

“to  escape”,  'flV.A  “to  say  ”,  IP/.  A  “  to  be  able  ;  hhM7r  to  be 
unable”,  ftAi,A  “to  ask”,  “to  moan",  K'7/ll  “to  take”, 

“to  turn  to”.  The  form  from  roots  med.  gem.  is  always  resolved: 
70/0  “to  speak”,  rh'fc'V  “to  search  into”,  7A«A  “to  touch”.  With 


(*)  Cf.  Trumpf,  p.  540. — In  Tigrifia,  according  to  Schreiber,  §  88.  the 

Gerund  even  with  Suffixes  has  always  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
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roots  primae  vocalis  the  stronger  form  is  made  use  of:  ÖJ/V.Ä*  “to 
give  birth  to”,  (D^.fa  “to  go  forth”,  “to  spit”;  and  in  those 

which  are  in  addition  med.  guttar.:  “to  give  ”,  “to 

How”,  (!)•'// P  “to  devour”.  Roots  middle  ü  take  always  the  strong 
form:  ^<£9"  “to  sleep”,  “to  stand”,  rh^C  “to  go”,  f| ‘tlh 

“to  come”,  “to  become  hot”  Job  6, 17.  Those  with  middle 

i  either  do  the  same  (in  older  Manuscripts  frequently),  e.  g. 

“to  turn  “to  be  up  early”,  or  follow,  as  they  more 

usually  do,  the  type  given  in  §  52:  //»,6T  ( mayet ,  cf.  Trumpp, 
p  540),  7,e,A,  w?,r  “  to  set.  ”,  “  to  rob  ”,  ny.-i-  ‘  ‘to  pass  the 

night”,  rhj&fl)*  “to  live”.  Roots  final  ü  also  take  the  strong  form: 

to  follow”,  “to  pass  over”;  those  with  finals  main¬ 

tain  here  and  there,  it  is  true,  the  strong  form  as  in  O'/J'.  “  to  rot” 
Acts  12,23,  “to  bear  fruit”  Kebra  Nag.  106  a  10],  and 

particularly  when,  by  appending  a  case-vowel  or  suffix  pronoun, 
the  last  radical  is  drawn  to  the  syllable  following; — but  usually 
the  type  in  §  52  is  reproduced:  (VT\&  ( sateyye )  “to  drink”,  [with 
suff.  pron.  (V/;?-#0-,  Kebra  Nag.  138  b  2],  flAjR  “to  become  anti¬ 
quated”,  “to  gnash  the  teeth”,  “to  lay  or  place”, 

“to  pay  back”;  so  with  those  roots  which  are  at  the  same 
time  med.  guttar.’.  “to  burn”,  chr-  “to  see”  (with  suffix  pron. 

also  Cfa+9'C)  Hen.  107,3  [cf.  Kebra  Nag.  p.  XVI]);  but 
W*tl  Sir.  30,  16;  and  so  with  roots  which  are  at  the  same  time 
med.  gem.\  “to  flee”  Hen.  52,7. 

In  St.  II,  1  the  first  radical,  as  in  the  Subjunctive,  is  always 
bound  to  the  prefixed  Stem-sign  fa  in  one  syllable,  with  the  vowel 
a  between;  the  second  has  7;  and  in  roots  with  final  i  the  peculiar 
formation  of  St.  1, 1  is  repeated.  Examples:  —  fafaa'JX*  “1°  know”, 
fafa\\‘:l'  “to  thank”,  “to  give  thanks  ”,  htltk'l'  ‘to  corrupt” 
Hen.  19,  2,  fatlrfc'tM  “to  neglect”,  Hebr.  2,3,  M '/.<'>•  “  to  wither” 
Ps.  89,  6,  ta/hjr  ft",  hm-l.h  ha)/.C  Ml.'l1  hfh ;  Mir  from 
hfflB;  hi.r  from  fa^OD  &c. 

In  St.  Ill,  1,  after  the  Personal  sign  of  the  Subjunctive  has 
been  removed,  the  Stem-Preformative  and  the  first  radical  take  each 
the  vowel  a,  and  the  second  radical  takes  7:  in  other  respects  the 
peculiarities  of  roots  middle  i  and  final  7  (and  those  of  guttural  or 

(*)  [Instead  of  cKv-  Flemming  reads,  in  his  edition  of  Henoch ,  in  this 
passage,  tohche  m.  TR.] 
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aspirate  roots)  are  repeated:  'Y0°A.K  “to  be  fulfilled’",  rYHdh 
“to  be  sown”,  rp'7AC  “to  be  ashamed”,  “to  be  turned, 

converted”  Luke  22,  32,  but  also  "Y^D?‘.fl\h  G.  Ad.  17,  8  [and 
wY0Dfa(l\Yl 0°'  Kebra  Nag.  120  1)  22],  “to  long  for" 

Numb.  16,15,  2  Pet.  3, 11,  Y  111.9°,  I'lll.C,  Y^Hh 

Ymt/Zt’Y,  'Ya\ay.ö,  rY^Y>9J  C  hrest.  72,1;  mediae  gutturalis :  7 «*7 
iU.N1  “to  withdraw  (intr.)'\  ’Yfa'/.ll  Sap.  14,  16,  [Kebra  Nag. 
135  a  24];  and  from  rY9°ÖÜ  wY9°ai.Ö  “to  be  angry”.  In  St.  IV,  1 
the  first  radical  has  the  same  pronunciation  as  in  the  Subjunctive : 
htl'Y fh  “to  rejoice”,  htl’Y'fltYl  “to  bend  the  knees”.  The 
Infinitive-forms,  besides,  of  Stems  II,  1,  III,  1  and  IV,  1,  which 
upon  the  whole  do  not  occur  so  often  as  those  of  St.  1, 1,  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  well  supported. 

In  like  manner  the  Infinitive  of  the  Intensive  Stem  has 
hitherto  been  but  seldom  met  with  in  the  form  I,  2 ;  but  it  may 
be  easily  formed  from  the  Subjunctive,  which  has  always  a  after 
the  first  radical,  modified  into  e  in  the  case  of  roots  med.  guttur. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  Infinitive  of  1, 1  merely  by  the  doubling 
of  the  middle  radical:  VfrC  “to  perceive”,  “to  behold"  2  Cor.  5,19, 
Afr.?°  “to  finish”  John  17,  4,  “to  rule  over"  Estin  3,  14, 

1.  4  Apcr. ;  9°*LC  “to  teach”.  Even  from  roots  middle  i  it  is  formed 
just  as  in  the  case  of  1, 1 :  fn.IV)»  “to  know  exactly"  Ps.  21,  18, 
Jas.  1,  24,  [along  with  v.  Kebra  Nag.,  p.  XVII].  Of  still  less 

frequent  occurrence  is  the  Infinitive  of  II,  2,  e.  g.  hlltl.C  “to 
recall  to  memory",  “to  test"  1  Cor.  11,  28.  That  of 

St.  Ill,  2  is  more  common:  'Y¥Nli.C  “to  be  united”  Hen.  19,  1, 
to  be  tempted",  *\'W 7,0)-  “to  become  flesh”  Hgmnol. 
Musei  Brit.,  and  so  too  'YO//1I  -p ’F7.fr  YOl.N’  WY1 

6a y  ;  from  roots  med.  guttur . :  'pAr,/«A  “to  be  exalted” 

Ps.  87, 16,  ’Y9°'LC  “to  be  instructed”,  'pfr'Ir.C  “to  be  tortured”, 
7'frf,/«'5'  “to  ride"^).  From  St.  IV, 2,  e.  g. :  htl'Y'hj&tl  “to  prefer" 
( Encom .). 

The  Infinitive  of  the  Influencing -Stem  has  not  yet  been 
vouched  for  in  St.  I,  3  or  II,  3,  but  it  could  without  doubt  be 
formed.  From  St.  Ill,  3  we  have:  —  'YPUjh  “to  be  assembled 
together’  ’,  ’Mur»  “to  play”,  l  “to  buy”  Gen.  43,  2, 


C)  Of.  also:  Eph.  6,  15;  -l  O'/.’C  Numb.  5,  6;  ■Vi.  ’/.&• 

2  Pet.  1,21 ;  £<1>-  Hebr.  11, 1 ;  Hebr.  11,35;  -I’ <!."/. ,’h  Ps.  64,11. 
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2.  The 
Nominal 
Infinitive 
in  the  seve¬ 
ral  Stems. 


“to  take  counsel  together”  Matt.  27,  7,  “to  contend” 

Job  35,  2,  ’j'Yl,’}?*  tor  “to  fabricate  with  skill”  Sap.  13,11: 

From  St.  IV,  3:  “to  tire  one’s  self  out”  Luke  15,  8, 

“to  prepare”  Josh.  9,2(]). 

From  Multiliteral  Roots :  St.  I:  “to  break  in  pieces”, 

“to  crush”  Luke  9,  39,  “to  perish”,  7r\l^*7,-£'  “to  knock” 

Luke  12,36,  -f “to  interpret”,  ?/}%{!  “to  be  terrified”,  7*> 
Ä.A  “to  distort”,  70<fe/)h  “to  put  in  fetters”,  “to  mix”, 

( Gadla  Lälibalä,  ed.  Perruchon,  Paris  1892,  p.  39, 1.  19),  7°^£*J& 
“to  linger  or  tarry"  Matt.  25,5,  “to  take  captive"  Eph.  4,8; 

Ps.  67, 19:  St.  II: — h#**' }-*}/(]  “to  reduce  to  distress”, 

“to  double”  Kebra  Nag.  96  a  3],  (with  Suff.  Pron.)  “to 

forgive”  2  Cor.  5, 19,  “to  remove”  direst.  73,  7 1  h/..?:/,.?: 

and  hui.F.'V-f’'  “to  add"  Kebra  Nag.  12  b  16  &  var.] :  St.  Ill: — 
to  be  brought  into  distress",  7'//*,d7,*7i  “1°  lean  upon”, 
to  be  mixed”,  *f,7°Äftrlh  “to  be  put  in  fetters” ;  *t*7Afl/fl 
“to  be  veiled",  *f “to  be  taken  captive”,  r|‘ “1°  be 
deferred  ”,  Tll.f/J»-  “  to  recount  to  one  another"  Gad.  Lalib.  39,12  : 
St.  V: — A.Ö  “to  spread  out“,  “to  be  devout” ? 

“to  drop",  hTrlü/l  “to  assemble  together”,  “to  keep 
company  with”  1  Cor.  5,4. 

§  125.  2.  The  Nominal  Infinitive  usually  has  a  special  form. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  Simple  Ground-Stem  the  form  described  in 
§124  serves  also  for  cases  in  which  the  Infinitive  is  used  rather 
as  a  Noun,  and  it  is  employed  in  that  meaning  far  oftener  than 
the  special  Nominal  Infinitive-form,  though  that  form  can  lie  framed 
from  this  stem  too.  But  in  the  remaining  Stems  the  Substantive- 
use  of  that  first  form  is  exceedingly  rare.  In  all  these  Stems  the 
Nominal  Infinitive  much  prefers  to  assume  a  special  form,  con¬ 
trived  by  means  of  an  outer  Abstract-termination.  Even  St.  1, 1  may 
take  a  form  of  the  same  kind.  The  termination  employed  is  of, 
or  in  abbreviated  guise  ö,  §  121,  and  it  always  has  the  accent 
(Trumpp,  p.  540).  The  formation  itself  in  St.  1, 1  is  different  from 
that  which  prevails  in  the  other  Stems. 

In  St.  I,  1  of  is  simply  attached  as  an  Abstract-termination 
to  the  type  of  the  Gerund,  e.  g.  from  tWffi  “to  build’  \ 

In  the  same  way: — O'kfl't’  “to  preserve”  Ps.  18,12,  “to 


(!)  Other  examples  are  found  in  Ex.  18, 16,  and  Deut.  11, 14. 
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believe”  Matt.  13,58,  1m  “to  help”  Ps.  21,20,  “to 

seek  ”,  vn.nl-  “  to  speak”,  “to  come  clown”  Hen.  63, 10, 

rt<C4*,'Th  “to  support”,  “to  follow”  John  13,36,  7rt.iV’h, 

m^rh'Th,  ltd?9’ Th  h Gen.  48, 10,  Rev.  5,3,  hfLG’lr 

Matt.  12,29,  (P/^-'ThDeut.  2,3, 117*01’ kob.  12,8,  7’V 1,A01*  Numb. 7,1, 
7lUt>  Deut.  17,16,  '-in.Nl*  Ex.  2,3,  1  Kings  7,13,  Sir.  42,6 : 

mediae  gutturalis: — “ to  spare”,  “to  be  able”, 

hYxS*  “not  to  be  able  ”,  ft'iOl’  “to  take”,  ChPl  “to  see”, 
Crh*4*l*  “  to  recoil". — With  radical  2  in  the  middle:  —  -i.t'-e-i-  “to 
be  early  up”  Ps.  126,3,  “to  tread”  Hen.  4,  but  also  in  an 

abbreviated  form  h/*'l*  G.  Ad.  22, 11,  “to  turn”  Org. 

With  t  as  final  radical:  ■‘irrt’-i-  *  ‘to  choose  ”,  OflP-'V  “to  requite”. 
This  Nominal  Infinitive-form  of  the  first  Stem  is,  however,  almost 
never  used  except  when  Suffix  pronouns  are  applied.  For  seeing 
that  in  accordance  with  §  123  the  verbal  form  with  suffix  pronoun 
has  the  force  of  a  Gerund  (e.  g.  in  04jOflO’  “in  their  keeping”  or 
“by  their  keeping”,  Sir.  30, 16),  the  language  distinguishes 

by  a  special  form  those  cases  in  which  the  Infinitive  with  Sufi, 
pron.  is  not  to  have  that  sense,  so  that,  e.  g.  Od’.fi  means 
“their  keeping”,  i.  e.  either  “the  fact  that  they  keep”,  or — “the 
fact  that  they  are  kept”.  The  abbreviated  form  in  b  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  Stem  I,  lp). 

The  remaining  Stems  of  the  Triliteral  roots  and  all  the  Stems 
of  the  Multiliterals  form  their  Nominal  Infinitive  from  the  Sub¬ 
junctive  (2)  by  throwing  off  the  personal  sign  and  attaching  the 
Abstract-termination  ot  or  ö,  the  a  of  the  second  radical  being 
replaced  in  the  Reflexive  Stems  by  e ;  i  is  very  rarely  met  with 
after  the  second  radical.  Between  Forms  in  ot  and  in  b  there  is 
no  difference  in  meaning,  but  merely  a  phonetic  difference  origin¬ 
ally.  The  shortened  form  of  expression — b  is  employed  when  there 
is  no  special  reason  calling  for  the  other  form,  and  it  is  then  retained 
even(3)  when  the  Infinitive  enters  the  Construct  state,  as  in 
Ab «  fl\P:V  “idolatry”  (‘the  worshipping  of  an  idol’),  : 

YhrtA'  Sap.  8,8,  hhrc.  '  ‘idi'-p  1  Esr.  2,11,  lUD-p :  hlP A 

Bar.  4, 10.  The  original  and  longer  form  in  bt  regularly 


P)  Yet  v.  Deut.  15,10  ßh'/M 

(2)  V.,  however,  König,  p.  163. 

(3)  Differing  in  this  from  Aramaic. 
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appears  before  the  Suff.  Pron.  as  in  h^YH?' Hi  “he  could 

not  tempt  thee”,  and  it  is  also  occasionally  used  besides  instead 
of  the  shortened  form,  particularly  when  it  is  required  to  denote 
clearly  the  Construct  state  or  the  Accusative, — which  cannot  be 
distinguished  in  the  other  form.  Neither  of  the  two  forms — ot,  ö 
— can  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  Gerund. 

Stem  1,2:  YPCd  “to  look",  N'flA  “to  transgress”,  Ytlfh  ( nas - 
selio)  “to  feel  penitent”,  h»'Pr  “to  give  judgment”,  mP  “to  be 
wise”,  (D AP*  “to  exchange”,  (UC.P*  “to  throw”,  f'flP  “to  exult", 
“to  be  gentle”,  *TSjM*  “to  search  closely”,  “to  reflect 

upon”,  ftAl*‘  “  to  pray  to  lie  ”,  ItAP *  “to  be”;  but  mediae 

gutturalis :  “to  teach"  1  Cor.  9,14.  With  öt:  YKC’Vi  (DA 

UAP,;I~  Chrest.  45,20,  &c. 

Stem  1,3:  QCft  and  HCft' ih  “to  bless”,  lt\CG  and  U/Cd* 
“to  found”,  A/h?*  and  ArhP,rV  “  to  lament". 

Causative  Stems:  —  St.  II,  1 :  and  to  love”, 

to  seduce”,  hCP0*!0  “to  be  tranquil”,  “to  know”, 

to  make  few  or  small’  ’,  h‘PCV-  “  to  take  possession  of”, 
hC/YP  “to  open  ,  NC(D-P-  “to  water”,  fiTWlh  t\9" 

Ö?  G.  Ad.  116,11,  hrh’Y  hthat-fi  and 

hrhö  Sap.  5,11,  fcn.'f«  livings  3,3;  but  hfyq**  and  h&'P'Y 
“to  place”,  hir  hi’?,  iWl*.  St.  11,2:  hh(\P  and  KA'fl 
Pi:t  “to  instruct  ”,  JwhAP-  “  to  remind’  \  “  to  remove”, 

hw>YiC:  Judith  8,  26.  Chrest.  44,28,  hn.e/,°  V :  W» 

G.  Ad.  23,  8(2);  mediae  gutturalis :  JiAAA0  “to  exalt”,  M- 
th-f-  “to  humiliate”.  St.  IT,  3:  and  “to  show 

sympathy”. 

Reflexive  Stems:  —  St.  Ill,  1:  pAdlA  and  'hA’flA’f*  “to 
dress”;  mediae  gutturalis :  -\ •C'lP3  “to  open  (neuf.)”;  •Y'Yp'Yx  and 
’M/'Ji'l’  from  ’I'Tr/^’h  “to  rise,  to  be  raised”;  and 

“to  be  expelled”;  "YU^P"  and  "YUßP^’Y  “to  neglect”; 
Chrest.  44,  28  “to  turn  ( neut .)”,  'l'fW(D*} t'V 

and  “to  be  conquered”;  “to  serve  -l-che- 

“to  appear”;  r|,,AT?>  “to  answer”;  '|*(d4*(?  and  'YfflfytZ’l*  “to  be 
hewn”;  p^.AP1  Chrest.  44,24;  G.  Ad.  11,  19;  127,16;  'f**7»Crh 
Chrest.  44,26;  *| '(DCPi:Y  G.  Ad.  24,8;  'Ivn'flP  Prov.  8,5; 


(1)  Y.,  besides,  Deut.  31,27,  Note. 

(2)  Yet  v.  Gal.  3,  8,  18,  with  transition  from  IT,  2  to  II,  1. 
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Gr.  Ad.  53,  16.  St.  III,  2:  '1'fhP't)  and  'l'fhP'fl’l'  “to  be  re¬ 
newed'’;  tJiHH  “to  obey'7;  “to  become  flesh'  'l'mß# 

and  fmM'lh  “to  make  one’s  self  certain”;  and  A' 0 °1 

l/,;ta  “to  refrain”;  mediae  gutturalis:  A' AAA0,  'P’Wh'f- , 

and  and  in  both  Stems  with  roots  which 

are  both  primae  and  mediae  gutturalis:  Aah'iP3  “brotherly  bearing”, 
'1'h'Ul't'  “to  be  continued”.  St.  Ill,  3:  and  ’1'(i‘at(*'l' 

uto  converse  together”;  ’l'uWtt°<  'I'P'YYx',  'l'p(D'lF;  'i'H(DaP'l' 

Chrest. 45,26;  G.  Ad.  123,12;  ibid.  136,28&c. 

Causative-Reflexive  Stems.  In  St,  IV,  1  the  two  modes  of 
pronouncing  the  Perfect  (§  98)  again  make  their  appearance:  ft  ft 
1''(l(hP  and  htl'l '(]<!>’ P:l'  ;  hti'l'Ch?'  and  htli'CY iP”Th  htl'l ' 
h’(\P',  htl'l'ht}P*:l'  and  htl:J'h'(lP-  St.  IV,  2:  htll'OI'f'  and 
htl'l'Ual,/’:lm;  htl'l'^fifl  and  hM'^^M'  St.  IV,  3:  htll'J'dh 
and  htl'l' P'dY*’’!']  htl'l' 'hO^d;  hM'^P’h',  htl'l'^'fo?1;  htl'l' 

Numb.  26,63;  [hft  f  ^‘7/’  Ze&ra  AT^.  50  a  1.]. 

Multiliteral  Roots :  —  St.  I:  and  and 

'I'T'/V"  and  ‘J'T'Wn-'l*,  It  I ’.hi’ "I"  ')'>£' A,,;l’ ;  St.  II: 

0  and  ^ön^.e.  n-1-.  Ä"7'V-flt?,  MAP.?'  and 

d£'{P'l\  Gr.  Ad.  137  ^  2  2  and  (•  Md-  108,12; 

135,19;  137,21,  fc£A+A*r*  St.  Ill,  1  : 

.|vfl)}r-(l  and  •l-ffDl.e.-O'l-  'I'V.fl»-?»  I  h  ihfl  /  "7dtAV,  -fV-IJ 

t:ir  -t-hi  i- a-Tni»;  st.m,3:  -mw^a»  and 

■HW?«?VlmA0>-A»;  [St.  IV, 3:  htl-I-rntt#  Kebra  Nag.  55  b  23] ; 

St.  A7:  Yi'Y‘lI6\4,fi"  Chrest.  76,1  and  fc'H’ A^A^Th  hTAftP  and 

h'jftft?K>,  mathf  hifchtuK  huc^c'i',  hn^* 

II.  FORMATION  OF  GENDERS  AND  NUMBERS. 

1.  GENDERS  OF  NOMINAL  STEMS. 

§  126.  Semitic  languages  have  long  since  given  up  the  dis-  The  Two 
tinction  between  a  Personal  and  a  Non-Personal  (or  Neuter)  in  Cremlers: 

Masculine 

objects  of  perception  and  representation (*).  Thanks  to  a  lively  and 
imagination,  the  Semites  have  rather  conceived  every  thing  that  gin-ls  ^mhe 
exists  as  being  alive,  and  have  ranked  it  under  one  or  other  of  the  feminine, 
contrasted  conditions  of  Masculine  and  Feminine,  natural  to  every- 


C)  V.  Ewald,  ‘Heir.  Spr .’  §  172,  a. 
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tiling  which  exhibits  life.  Even  inanimate  objects,  facts  and  ideas  are 
thought  of  as  either  masculine  or  feminine,  or  both  together,  just  in 
accordance  with  the  view  which  the  genius  of  a  people  has  taken  of 
them  severally.  Like  the  rest  of  these  languages  Ethiopic  knows 
only  the  two  genders.  To  express  what  other  languages  regard  as 
Neuter,  the  Feminine  gender  may,  it  is  true,  appear  in  Semitic 
tongues,  inasmuch  as  that  gender  is  the  more  feebly  personal  one, 
compared  with  the  Masculine^): — In  fact  pure  ideas  (Abstracts) 
are  usually  conceived  of  as  procreative  and  productive  powers,  and 
are  therefore  expressed  in  the  Feminine  form.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  also  many  facts  (or  things)  and  ideas,  which  do 
not  impress  the  mind  as  being  so  decidedly  weak  and  feminine  as 
to  call  for  an  expressly  feminine  designation.  Their  names  ac¬ 
cordingly  remain  without  any  special  feminine  marking;  and  seeing 
that  the  Masculine  gender, — as  will  immediately  be  shown, — is 
similarly  unprovided  with  a  special  marking,  these  names,  as 
regards  outward  form,  coincide  with  entities,  concerns  and  notions, 
which  are  decidedly  regarded  as  Masculine.  Thus  it  comes  about 
that  both  Masculine  and  Feminine  serve  to  replace  the  Neuter  of 
other  languages.  And  this  is  shown  not  only  in  the  Stem-formation 
of  Substantives,  but  also  when  the  Neuter  of  Adjectives  or  Demon¬ 
stratives  has  to  be  expressed  in  Ethiopic.  For  this  purpose  some¬ 
times  the  Masculine,  sometimes  the  Feminine  is  used, — more  fre¬ 
quently  the  former  however,  and  particularly  in  the  class  of 
Demonstratives,  and  in  that  of  words  compounded  with  Preposi¬ 
tions,  e.  (j.\ — ’V(D*}\0p  “that  is’' ,  X\aw )|  “such  (a  thing)’’  Matt.  9,33, 
“such”  Josh.  11,15,  'H'H-  “this”  Ps.  41,4;  61,11, 

'V£:  lOi*  “after  this”  Josh.  24,30,  ••  TJJr  :  ^  “  besides 

this”;  “the  same  things”  Matt.  15,18,  VP  A*  “all”  Josh.  23,14. 

More  rarely  the  Fern,  is  found,  e.  g.  V»/’l‘ :  if-fc  “this  happened”, 
or  the  two  together:  dffJll'U  =  flrh'W“  “and  only  herein”  Gen.  34,22, 
>|  “this”  Ex.  17,14.  Even  in  the  case  of  Adjectives  the  Masc.  is 
often  sufficient: — *V»C  “the  good”  (or  “what  is  good”)  Matt.  19,17, 
'flff-'V  ■’  “much  besides”  2  Cor.  11,28,  “evil”,  “what  is 

evil"  Ps.  33,14,  *1^9°  “what  is  terrible”  Ps.  105,22,  “what 

is  good”  Ps.  24, 14,  “that  which  is  first"  (occurring  very 

frequently).  But  the  Fern,  also  occurs  often:  —  “(any) 


0  Cf.  •  “  suckling”. 
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good  thing”,  “well-being”  Josh.  21,43;  Hen.  20,5,  H'/l 1 
“this  troublesome  matter”  Ex.  10,  7,  ■I'Mr'l  --  mh'it l-l-  “male  and 
female”  Gen.  1,  27 ;  Mark  10,  6,  hfa.l’ :  :  t?»  “evil  for 

good”  Gen.  44,4,6;  cf.  also  ftJtlfl’J*1  'HI h'i  “  much  roughness” — 
Chr.  Horn.  30.  When  the  Neuter  comprises  much  detail,  the 
plural  is  generally  employed,  taking  usually  the  Masculine  gender 
with  a  Pronoun,  and  the  Feminine  in  case  of  an  Adjective:  00«,? '1* 
“great  things”,  “what  is  great”  Ps.  105, 22,  “what  was 

new”  Hen.  106, 13,  {cf.  Gadla  Aragäivi  6  a  1 :  Guidi,  1895), 

“what  is  astonishing”  Gen.  49, 3,  'Vflu^trTh:  “what  is  secret”  Ps.  43,  23, 

“the  holiest  of  all"  Hebr.  9,3  &c. 

As  regards  the  denotation  of  the  tivo  Genders ,  the  Masculine 
has  no  special  termination.  Its  distinctive  sign  consists  merely  in 
the  absence  of  the  Feminine  termination.  The  Feminine  has  for 
sign  a  termination  which  is  applied  to  the  Stem,  and  which  origin¬ 
ally  had  the  sound  atf).  In  Ethiopic,  however,  just  as  in  the  other 
Semitic  languages,  this  termination  has  experienced  several  phone¬ 
tic  changes.  On  the  one  hand  the  £-sound  is  obscured  into  a  mere 
breathing,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  a  is  lengthened  into  an 
unalterable  ä,  (only  rarely  changed  into  dt),  the  breathing  itself 
disappearing  (§47)(2).  This  termination  d(f)  is  not  the  usual  one 
in  Ethiopic,  it  is  true,  but  still  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  class  of 
Nouns  derived  from  Conceptional  Roots,  and  in  the  Prepositional 
class:  —  In  one  case  it  has  even  penetrated  into  the  Stem  (§  129): 
In  a  few  cases  it  is  still  farther  dulled  into  e.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  parting  with  the  a ,  the  termination  at  is  shortened  into  t  alone  (4), 
which  attaches  itself  intimately  to  the  Stem.  This  termination, — 
rare  in  Arabic,  more  common  in  Hebrew, — is  the  ordinary  Femi¬ 
nine  termination  in  Ethiopic;  and  in  particular  it  is  employed 
almost  universally  in  the  Feminine  form  of  the  Adjective. 
A  farther  Feminine  termination  i,  contrasted  with  the  Mascu¬ 
line  Ü,  is  peculiar  to  the  Pronoun,  and  will  be  described  along 
with  it. 

(T)  On  the  origin  of  this  termination  cf.  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr.'  §  173,  a. 

(2)  But  v.  Praetorius,  ‘ Amh .  Spr.\  p.  167. 

(3)  Hebr.  H— ,  Arab.  ^ ,  Aram.  N— ,  l ;  v.  however  ZDMG  XV, 

p.  145. 

(4)  Just  as  in  the  Verb,  v.  supra  p.  203,  §  101,2. 
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Feminine  §  127.  1.  Coming  now  to  points  of  detail  in  the  use  of  these 

Endings,  terminations  and  the  mode  of  their  attachment  to  the  Stem,  we 
Mode  of  direct  attention,  in  what  follows,  first  to  the  usage  in  the  case  of 

tlieirAttach-  n  7  .  .  . 

ment  in  the  bubstOmWeS. 

i  sT  t°f  (ß)  The  full,  original  termination  at  is  applied  chiefly  to  the 

tives:-  Second  simple  form,  described  in  §  106,  a,  of  Conceptional  words 
Ending  at.  o£  an  lnfinitive  type, — although,  even  in  this  class,  in  certain  deriv¬ 
atives  from  roots  primae  vocalis,  the  pure  consonantal  termina¬ 
tion  t  has  asserted  itself  "Hl'l-  l/tl'l),  side  hy 

side  with  other  forms  of  the  type  Apart  from 

these,  the  full  ending  occurs  hut  rarely  now,  and  that  chiefly  with 
Stems  of  the  First  simple  form  (§  105),  in  which  of  course  the 
Feminines  in  question  cannot  any  longer  he  distinguished  in  all 
cases  with  accuracy  from  feminine  Abstract-forms  which  have 
become  Names  of  things  (§  106): — ft" *7 Jr  1*  “bat"  Wrl-  “travel¬ 
ling-pouch  or  wallet”,  and  several  others  enumerated  in  §  105, 

9  9 

a.  /'.;  also  (un>:Y  “garlic”  (D^,  ^j,  Jtaot);  from  (§  105) 

a/iw:Y  “year”;  similarly  “female  camel”  (Kilj),  “ell”, 

and  00:l'  “shrub”  (from  d(i  “tree”)  (2).  From  Stems  of  the  Second 
simple  Abstract-formation  (§  107,  y),  the  Feminine  type  which, — 
in  contrast  to  the  Predicative  words  of  the  same  formation  (§  128) — , 
ends  always  in  the  at  sound,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence:  fl^lrTh 
“blessing”,  succession”.  This  termination  is  also  met  with 

in  other  cases,  though  but  seldom;  from  the  form  given  in  §  108,  h: 
—  ft^*l,;l*  “cake”  (as  well  as  ft*^),  “lappet”,  and  an  older 

word  “cheese  shortened  into  °/nvr ;  from  an 

Infinitive  (§  109,  Z») :  —  'Vrfll.ft'l*  “sin”  (foreign  word?,  'VPft  “to 

sin”  Hen.  20,6);  from  a  Participle  (§  109,  a): — l*  (for  säriat ) 

_ 

“spider”  ( V Hit,  cf.  j>) ;  from  several  Common  nouns  formed  from 
roots  med.  gem.  by  prefixing  ao  (§  116,  a)  in  Arabic  fashion (3): 

0  Cf.  Philippi,  lBeitr.  z.  -4ss.’,  II,  p.  379.  —  On  tlie  accentuation  v. 
Trumpp,  p.  540  sq. 

(2)  On  (Vflft’lh  “relatives”  cf.  §  121,  d;  “present”  (Dip?)  and 

“Hi'  “basket”  (cf.  -Ää».)  are  of  obscure  origin:  Jitt  “  sl  au  ghter-h  o  use  ” 
is  Hills*;  “sting”  is  »Lii  (Hiß):  ovy/c!a,  k-öjl, 

JLLooj. 

(3)  Ewald,  lGr.  Ar §  434. 
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'V  “tent”  (xJJhj o) ;  avwfjY  “foundation”  (instead  of  the 

strong  form  ^ÜA’I*  “widowhood”  (c/‘.  ^j).  Of 

Multiliteral  and  foreign  words  we  meet  with,  e.  g-  ■  “satyr” 


(atSljJLi),  aoRlrV  and  (rnisp)  “  candlestick”. 

(&)  The  blunted  Voivel  termination  ä  is  in  very  frequent  use  to 
form  Abstracts  from  derived  Stems  (§111,  a).  These  are  distinguished, 
by  their  heavier  termination,  from  the  corresponding  forms  in  at 
coming  from  the  Simple  Stem,  like  The  termina¬ 

tion  ä  is  on  rare  occasions  found  with  the  Abstract-form  from  the 
Simple  Stem  (§  106  sq.),  and  then  mostly  it  interchanges  with  at: 

and  “lack”;  and  “half”;  /h'Jft  and 

hrttär  “  the  building”  and  “the  process  of  building’’;  as  well  as 
and  Tap'll*  “flight”;  <£;!•  (Judges  19,5,  Note)  “piece”  =  <£']h; 

“oath”.  It  is  employed  also  now  and  then  to  form  stronger  Ab¬ 
stracts  from  Nominal  Stems  of  the  First  simple  formation  (§  105) : 

“salutation”,  (as  well  as  r/*MiA)  “oath”,  “car¬ 

case”,  A'flJi  “formation”^).  But  farther  in  many  Predicative 
words,  of  various  formations  and  in  many  Stems,  which  from  con- 
ceptional  words  have  become  names  of  persons  or  things,  especially 
in  those  which  are  foreign  or  of  great  antiquity, — the  Feminine  form 
in  ä  occurs  offener  than  the  one  in  at.  From  the  First  simple  for¬ 
mation,  §  105:  a\°i  “oil  of  myrrh”  (ki^io);  “ambush”  (l“Dl)(2); 


'I “4**5  “coriander”  (sjJS);  0A*P  “aloe”;  ‘f»/\  and  ‘fee'll*  “valley”; 


“sand”  (IjjjL») ;  “chalk”  (s^j);  \\/t .  “cup”  (^N);  “row” 
(fco>j,  rQS);  p*atl  and  7Ö7  “necklace”  (JboJLo);  “perfume”;  H,ö7 
“harmony”,  “melody”;  ’hit*  “helmet”,  “mitre”;  “date-cluster”. 
With  middle  ä  (from  ö) :  —  “darkness  (V_mtD);  VA  “  brain” 

(cf.  Jlj  and  brti) ;  perhaps  also  ^<*7  “toil”  (Kdi^);  'hi*  and  thl* 

“army”  (inasmuch  as  in, Iä.  means  first  “freeman”  and  then  doubt¬ 
less  “the  warrior”  (3)  &c.  (4).  From  Stems  of  the  formation  given  in 


O  On  v.  §  137,  4,  Note. 

(2)  Of  unknown  derivation  are:— Yjfvli  “willow”,  **11*  “honeycomb”, 
’Y*a'l  “sound”  (Sir.  50, 18) ;  on  v.  supra  p.  90,  §  47. 

(3)  It  is  a  corroboration  of  this,  that  rli/f*  now  and  then  means  “officer”. 

(4)  Foreign  words:—’ 77 A  an(l  “pitch”,  iütcc,  Wx  “rose”, 

/tA\  and  IN\\  “rice”  (opvL,a);  pp  “pillory”  (Jä?);  Onomatopoetic: — \\\\ 
“raven”,  *}*p  and  *\*’*\  [also  7 ^  and  7*»^  Kebra  Nag.]  “night-jar”. 

18* 


Ending 

«. 
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§  107,  7  and  others:  —  “snow” 

“skin’  ';  hlH  “withers”,  “leg”;  il(14 


tent’ 

“bracelet”;  hi'0?  “tip”, 


“summit”;  ft&V  “humble-bee”  tllrh  together  with  fl'iltx 

“peace”;  “youth”,  “youngster”  (perhaps 

§  HI,  a);  “  sole  of  the  foot”  (derived  likely  from  a 

Pass.  Part,  of  the  V ptsf).  From  Stems  with  r/»  prefixed,  §  116, 
the  termination  d, — before  which  the  foregoing  a  must  be  reduced 
to  e, — is  found,  though  very  seldom: — “booty“,  y0lJA*\ 


“supplication”,  “quiver”  QuiiH1);  or 

“wilderness”  seems  to  be  a  foreign  word  (*ß*7ö).  From  Stems 
which  have  %  after  the  second  radical  (§  108),  and  from  Participles 
(§  109,  a)  come  several  Feminines,  much  disfigured  occasionally: 

“meeting  of  a  congregation”  QLluuS');  AA«h  and  rtA.h  /‘cas¬ 
sia'  ‘horn-trumpet”;  probably  also  (D£ti  “youth", 

“a  young  man”  (with  e  from  i\  cf.  also  König,  p.  117);  Q'fcA  “bean” 
(cf.  Jbü);  “punishment”;  \\'/t and  vm  “  refuse”,  “dirt”, 


“filth”  &c.  Quite  obscure  or  foreign  in  origin  are  “shoulder- 

blade  table”  (oeXioa)  &c.  This  termination  is  farther  in 

special  use  in  the  case  of  Multiliteral  Stems:  “tent”; 

(l\£.  “buckle”;  and  “lily"  (perhaps:  —  “virgin¬ 
like”);  Arfi'JA  “waggon”;  ‘a  bad  trouble';  “stuff", 

“cloth’’;  “cells  of  bees”;  J^T-A0?  or  £'A7vö7  %X/ocev 


(Sir.  21, 21) ;  “parchment” ;  “lyre” ;  JtflCflA  “nettle 


“thorns”.  The  singular  word  J.7A0/-  or 
(Hebr.  12,  8)  voOog  appears  to  mean  properly  “that  which  turns 
away  from  itself”,  “that  which  abandons  its  own  nature”  ("Dl,  oi>), 
as  if  it  were  MMC,  an  Adjective  derived  from  St.  V ;  in  the 
same  way  “breast’’  (from  “to  knock”)  will  be  the 

Fern,  of  an  Adjective  formed  in  accordance  with  §  112,  b. 

On  some  Names  of  plants  and  Animals,  which  follow  this 
formation,  cf.  131.  —  On  and  U'QJ i  cf.  §  113  (beginning  of 

section).  Words  also  are  met  with,  ending  in  yd  (besides  those 
which  are  explained  in  §  140),  which  are  to  be  conceived  as  Femi¬ 
nine  forms  of  Adjectives  &c.  with  the  ending  i  (§  117 sq.) 


O  for  belongs  to  §  122,/?;  “reward”  is  of 

obscure  origin. 
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“hammer”  (as  if  from  WlS);  A'flA^  “booty”  (‘that  which 

is  got  through  rh'flA);  htlrh:tm P  “rime”,  “snow”,  “hail”  —  from 
htlfht  ‘ruining  ‘weed” — (‘that  which  makes  waste,  or 

belongs  to  a  waste’,  from  perhaps  also  (for 

“a  buzzing  swarm”,  “a’fly”  m.&f.)C). 

(c)  It  is  only  very  seldom  that  this  ä  takes  the  duller 
sound  of  e(* 2),  which  seems  to  belong  chiefly  to  words  of  the 
oldest  formation.  To  this  class  belong  first  a  few  words  which 


have  u  as  third  radical:  it’CHi  “beam  (of  wood)”  ( cf .  jlkL hCT? 

“beast’  ’  (rrfjK);  rtG*B  “  army”  (cf.  *jLw)(8);  then  perhaps  these 

Names  of  Plants:  'I’AlL  “flax”  (also,  01»  “linen”?);  l)C(L  “myrrh”; 
flft.  a  kind  of  tree’  (‘ebony’  ?) ;  a  few  names  of  animals : — 9?»  “moth” 


(DD,  (J^.1);  “chamaeleon” ;  H  “elephant”  (*TT?r); 

o 

“hawk”;  and,  besides  these,  perhaps  also  %°7,  “fog,  mist”  (*£&) ; 
hört,  “dung”  (jj^iS);  “pitcher”,  “can”  (PI.  7°70&,  like 


(“maw”)  “last  stomach  of  ruminants”.  Cf. 

also  «7/. II.  1.1/..  6  hf'.-l:  &c.  It  is  true  that  as  regards 

several  of  the  words  named  it  is  not  yet  certain  whether  they  do 
not  rather  belong  to  §  118,  y,  or  to  §  120 — end('). 

§  128.  (cl).  The  closely  attached,  consonantal  ending  ;|\  be¬ 
fore  which,  in  accordance  with  §§  35  and  36,  a  long  vowel  standing 
in  a  closed  syllable  is  regularly  shortened,  is  made  use  of  to  form 
the  Feminine,  in  the  greater  number  of  Concrete  Nouns  which  do 
not  take  the  termination  ä  (§  127).  In  Stems  of  the  First  simple 
formation  it  occurs,  it  is  true,  only  in  rare  instances:  — 
“foundation”,  along  with  (cf.  (bo ai);  f3* flC’l m  “a  hair” 


(se(ert)  (6 *) ;  '^'1’  “door"  “kidney”  (n^3,  iult); 


O  TNIA^,  :\'(UU  'TH1A£  (Ex.  28)  “mantle”,  “epliod”,  seems  to 
be  a  foreign  word  (or  to  be  derived  from  ^DtS?). 

(2)  Hebr.  H— Ewald,  ‘ Hebr .  Spr .’  §§  173,  sq.  and  176,  a\  cf.  also  Arab.^ _ 

(3)  Perhaps  also  “bunch”. 

(4)  Y.  Numb.  19, 17. 

(5)  As  to  iU$  and  TW-  V.  §  21 ;  ft-rt,  “table”  is  only  a  phonetic 

change  for  cf •  §  47— beginning. 

(6)  On  the  accentuation  v.  Trumpp,  p.  541. 


Ending 

e. 


Closely 
attached 
and  Con¬ 
sonantal 
Ending  T. 
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'fl 'H*  “daughter”  (from  )n,  oJb);  “sister”  (from  cö!)  (*). 

From  htti  “  man”  the  Fern,  is  Mfifr  ‘  ‘woman”;  from  11*70  “sheep”, 
fl0?#'!*;  from  Jt£**7  “ass”,  hXrl'V  and  ^£“71*  (Matt.  21,  2; 
Ex.  13,13;  Numb.  22,21);  cf.  also  “vulture”.  This  ter¬ 

mination  is  more  frequent  in  certain  Stems  of  the  Second  forma¬ 
tion: — From  Nominal  Stems  of  the  types  given  in  §  107,  which  have 
taken  concrete  meanings,  occur  Feminines  like  Yl&F'-V  “winter”, 
S't'fcA'?*  “cow’  -  «7^.7.  “  terror’  \  hxnd-v  “finger’  Mfol-  “  tax”, 
(\a'i 0rT*  “testimony”,  7*MJ;|*  “field”,  “palm-tree”,  £07'1* 

“fever’  “wall  ”,  Ullfr  j-  “  well”,  fH’A'lh  “palm-tree”,  ftfl 

CJV  “palm-hranch’  ’UUV-’l-  “basket”,  ÄlfC'l*  (as  well  as  KVC’V) 
“kitchen-pot”’,  £0,;I*  “island”.  In  the  same  way  flJA'I*  “daughter” 
(for  flj A£**ih  §  54)  is  Fern,  to  a  word  =  flj A£*  (2).  Feminines 
of  lost  Masculines  of  the  Second  simple  formation  (§  107  or  108,  a) 
from  roots  tertiae  infirmae  either  lose  completely  the  last  radical, 


like  “maid-servant”  (XÜ),  or  replace  it  by  a ,  like  d\al:VC) 

“mother-in-law'  ’  (äUA),  fi°r>  “hour”  (also,  in  abbreviated  form, 
A0),  A*H*  “hilt”  ( cf .  Dillmann’s  LLexf  col.  60),  or  htä'  (4)  “fire”, 


-Hi'] |*  “antiquity”  (root  Uo,  v.  §  121  under  ’’t'Yl’fi),  perhaps  also 
AAl*  “joy”,  “malicious  joy”. 

From  Qualifying  or  Descriptive  words  (i.  e.  Adjectives,  Parti¬ 
ciples  &c.)  of  the  type  in  §  108,  c  there  arose  a  number  of  Femi¬ 
nine  substantives,  (formed  in  accordance  with  §  129,  b ,  ß) :  A/h 

“formation’  'V'flfrf*  “bread”  (§  57),  “bark’ 

“stumbling’  “concubine  ccKpaala,  WölrV 

“hardship”,  niif\ “queen”  (from  77*/M),  rhll*  “betrothed” 
(from  /h0-£),  'VM'  (from  ■liihh  “menstruous”.  Also  V<PAl* 
“body”  (‘having  a  soul’)(6),  .liflt-A’I'  “column”  (‘turned’)  and  Hit 
CV  “fragment”  are  to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  this  division, 
although  they  have  a  in  the  first  syllable, — perhaps  even 


(4)  Cf.  on  the  last  two  examples  Ewald,  ‘Go*.  Ar.'  §§  409,  411. 

(2)  On  (J'fl'l*  from  *  habet ,  *habat  v.  König,  p.  121. 

(:i)  Ewald,  lGr.  Arab."1  §  411. 

(4)  Like  the  Hebr.  Dip,  Ewald,  lHebr.  SprS  §  137,  d.  Otherwise 
König,  p.  117. 


(°)  For  it  is  improbable  that  iVtll-  is  merely  a  simple  Fern,  of 


“soul”. 
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“cake  baked  under  hot  ashes”  (  V  “to  conceal”),  supposing  a 
to  have  been  lengthened  into  ä.  Such  forms  are  now  and  then 
turned  into  Abstract  Nouns:  —  “dispersion”,  Gen.  11,9 

(from  TfCfl**  ‘what  is  scattered’),  (in  n£*fl,,;]h  “op¬ 

portunely”),  /hH/Tl*  “  administration”  (‘that  which  is  administered’, 
from  An-£)  Numb,  4,  28&29.  To  Masculines  of  the  type  given 
in  §  108,6  the  following  are  to  be  referred: — rnA/l*  “she-goat” 

(mAj,  VCU £'Th  (Judges  4,4)  and  VH/l'  “prophetess”, 
and  lm  “mistress”  (§  36),  “abbess”  (§  36).  From 

Participles  of  the  type  §  109,  a — come:  HAA'I*  “mistress”  (from 
HM),  AfcTh  and  rtJr/F  “the  following  day"  (from  perhaps 

also  fP'g'Th  “ear  of  corn”, — and,  in  a  much  abbreviated  form, 

“that  which  is  unleavened”  (root  *U);  also,  from  an  Adjectival 
word  given  in  §  110,  a: — '1*0 AI"  “that  which  is  of  the  male  sex”. 

From  °i>  (§  118,  y)  comes  «f^A^'lh  “maid-servant”. 

Forms  with  inseparable  r1m  from  Stems  of  Multiliteral  Roots 
are  represented  by — “virgin”  (/’.)  (inasmuch  as  Ä*'^‘7A 
may  also  mean  ‘a  young  man,  still  pure’),  “scab”,  “leprosy”, 

“quails  ”,  “navel  ”,  Vf-fltf-fl*  (=  tf'fltf'fl)  “pit¬ 
cher”,  “can  ‘fc'JHh'Th  “lock  (of  hair)”  (=  friHh),  m^ArVT* 

“coin”,  “rocky  ground”  ( cf .  ^kJo)  =  £AA  Sir.  22,1;  ^"7 

<Hm  “hermit’s  cell"  (Sülo^o);  A'lflA'V  “spikenard"  (jV>H«A,  §  36); 
Ä’CVf’Vf”Tlm  “hinge  of  a  door”  (§  26, — end),  A»A/1’  “night”  (root 
AJ&AP,  cf.  JllN-V);  hlP’rh.flM'  “ancestress”  (from  h9°th,(D*,  §  36). 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Feminine  forms  from 
Nominal  Stems  with  p  or  on  prefixed  (§§  111  &  116)  take  the 
closely  attached  *jp  likewise.  A  peculiar  form  is  met  with  in  ffoQ 
°r\'  “bride”,  “daughter-in-law”  (“ sponsa ”,  from  a^CPi  “espousals”, 

§  116);  cf.  König,  p.  117. 

§  129.  2.  Adjectives  and  Participles,  with  a  few  exceptions,  2.  Feminine 
take  the  consonantal  ending  'V-  Certain  of  them  have  no  distinct  Adje°cftive8 
form  at  all  for  the  Feminine;  while  a  third  series — and  not  a  very  and 
numerous  one — of  Adjectives  exhibit  Feminines  of  inner  formation.  Ey  inter- 

(a)  Thus, — to  begin  with  the  last-named  class, — Adjectives, polatlonof« 
which  have  %  after  the  second  radical,  as  described  in  §  108,  h,  like 
rh3.fl  “new”,  have  given  up  the  outer  formation.  The  reason  for 
this  was  that  the  i  which  thus  preceded  the  closely  attached  femi¬ 
nine  ^  was  bound  to  be  shortened  into  e  (§  36).  This  formation, 
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in  point  of  fact,  is  still  met  with  in  the  case  of  a  few  words,  which 
are  used  in  a  more  Substantive  meaning:- — A'/« 4*  “a  senior”,  (‘a 
venerable  person,  either  by  age  or  office’)  m. ;  Fern.  Allty’t’  (Plur. 
A W*);  ‘  ‘mistress”,  “lady”,  from  But  as 

the  Feminines  of  these  Adjectives  would  in  this  way  coincide  with 
those  of  the  type  another  formation  came  into  use,  according 

to  which  the  Feminine  ending,  which  consists  of  the  vowel  ä ,  is 
interpolated  in  the  stem  itself (2),  and  either  blends  with  the  i  into 
an  e,  or, — as  is  usually  the  case,  —  is  directly  substituted  for 
the  i.  These  Adjectives  accordingly  take  regularly  ä  in  the 
Feminine  instead  of  r.  rh-S.fl,  Ji-Sfl  fllrt/fl,  flUHl;  0H/H> 

om i;  juw.  &nn;  (W.&),  onp-  From 

roots  mediae  gutturalis ,  which  have  in  the  Masculine  the  form 
Crh/fl  “  far”,  “wide”,  there  is  formed,  in  accordance  with  §  44  sq ., 
i)  (Matt.  7,13),  and  similarly  “pampered”  (Deut.  28,56). 

f ati'}  “right  hand”,  “left  hand”,  and  also  “a  divorced 

woman”  (Lev.  21, 14)  (3)  appear  now  only  in  the  Feminine.  The 
mixed  sound  e,  from  is  exhibited  by  "h Q,C  and  hn>c  “old 

S’ 

woman”  (from  a  lost  masculine  (4).  The  Adjectives 

mentioned  in  §  110,  b  are  hitherto  known  only  in  one  gender, 
either  Masc.  or  Fern. — On  the  Feminine  form  of  some  words, — 
turned  Substantives, — which  belong  to  this  formation  with  \  and 
come  from  roots  with  final  i,  like  VÜ.J&?  v.  §  128. 


(*)  As  is  the  case  invariably  in  Tigrina:  Schreiber,  p.  28.— From  Vll.C 
“strange”,  “foreign”,  there  is  still  found  dWorpta ,  alongside  of 

So  too  as  a  collateral  form  to  W*;  v.  Dillmann’s  LLex'  coll. 

667,  1099. 

(2)  Y.  analogues  in  the  Plural-formation.— Similarly  in  Tigre,  in  Verbs 
tertiue  gutturalis ,  ü  is  interpolated  before  the  third  radical  in  the  Imperf., 
Subj.  and  Imper. :  v,  Nöldeke,  ‘  W.  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  K.  d.  Morg.'  IY,  p.295  [and 
Littmann,  1  Zeitschr.  f.  Assyr.’  XIV,  p.  45.] — This  inner  formation  may  also 
be  pointed  out  in  Arabic:  Cf.  Trumpp,  p.  541,  N.  1.— Other  explanations  of 
this  form  than  the  above  are  given  in  König,  p.  87  sq .,  and  in  Praetorius, 
‘ Amh .  Spr.\  p.  148. — For  the  accentuation  cf.  Trumpp  l.  c. 

(3)  Although  the  word,  which  would  be  in  the  Masc.,  is  formed 

rather  as  a  Pass.  Part.,  and  is  therefore  pronounced  with  an  e  after  the  first 
radical. 

(  )  flrfvC  and  ;r  possibly  belong  to  the  same  formation. 
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(b)  All  the  other  Adjectives  and  Participles  have  the  outer  outer 
formation  through  the  ending  :l'.  «  F°br“^1e°u 

(a)  The  type  given  in  §  108,  a ,  has  no  longer,  it  is  true,  a  Ending  T. 
feminine  form,  as  a  rule,  because  the  words  concerned  are  more 
in  use  as  Substantives;  however,  see  (e.  g.  Ruth  1,19) 

from  I Uf(0 *  “alive".  Multiliteral  Adjectives  of  the  type 
§  112,  b ,  take  their  Feminines  from  the  type 

( ß )  The  type  given  in  §  108,  c,  shortens  its  ü  into  e;  and  all 
words  of  this  type  without  exception  follow  this  formation  (^i  fiVl-'H, 

(sekebt)  (2) ;  '00- A  ’dbH',  ‘WM* 

(geyert) ;  9°aKh  i),  rh  CUCU;h 

C*.  In  some  cases  it  serves  the  purpose  of  expressing  Abstracts, 
e.  g.  iXccporyjg.  Words  from  roots  with  final  l  adopt  the 

vowel-pronunciation  of  the  last  radical,  suppressing  the  e:  —  ?iYl-£, 

htVlh  (ekit)\  CJlh £  (C0>- fi),  n*R’V(3),  A'ft.JA  A‘X/f*  (“shaven", 

1  Cor.  11,5);  -  from  roots  ending  in  fi,  either  the 

form  helewwet  (from  UAtf**  heleww e),  or,  with  contrac¬ 

tion  of  the  diphthong  into  ?7  :  UA*'lm  helät\  C'lföK 

A.F*£/k  AlJ.'T  Kebra  Nag.  138  a,  16].  In  words  which 
have  a  ^-containing  Guttural  as  second-last  radical,  like  (Avft 
“unclean"  (from  ^Vf*A)  the  n-containing  pronunciation  re-appears 
in  the  Fern.:  CVf’A'h-  which  only  by  a  wrong  use  (§  42)  again 
passes  into  (Ifa-A'T  (Hen.  5,4)(4).  In  words  which  have  ni  ft  or 
*1*  as  last  radical  the  formative  'V  blends  with  the  final  letter: 
h'h’V-  fem*  h’ihih  (etet) ;  or  fern.  lP*fl>*'T; 

Ivli-'Th  'V/IrT ;  fofl-ft',  IrHlft'  kebed  (Heut.  30,11),  &c. 

(§  «£•)• 

(7)  The  Feminines  of  the  type  §  109,  a,  are  regularly  formed 
by  appending  "f*  without  any  vowel-change  in  addition: 

Hft‘‘H*  /t-R'h’V,  n^**A  "/AA  'TAAlh; 

ArfiJP-"!"  or  Arh/ih;  but  from  T/hftL  in  accordance  with  §  54, 


<p;hft 


*  is  again  given. 


fc'Hft'  “  foolish”  has  in  the  Fern,  the  forms 


(*)  When  Ludolf  in  his  Dictionary  adduces  not  only  from 

“little”  but  also  a  Fern.  ihn,  the  latter  is  of  course  to  be  referred  to 
a  Masc.  form  which  has  disappeared, 

(2)  For  the  accentuation  c/i  Trumpp,  p.  541. 

(3)  [Along  with  (2(0*^,^*  Is.  58, 11;  v.  Dillmann’s  lLex.\  col.  307.  tr.] 

(4)  [Flemming  reads  in  this  passage  TR-1 
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Mut,  h-n&’l-  or  Mut  (from  fcn-w-  'V.c  “good  also  forms, 
without  any  vowel-change,  'V.C'l“* 

(<J)  In  place  of  the  type  given  in  §  110,  a,  from  which  Femi¬ 
nines  are  not  readily  formed,  comes  the  type  which  is  described 
in  §  117,  a ,  furnished  with  the  Adjective-ending  i ,  and  to  which 
the  feminine  termination  :\*  is  easily  attached.  The  feminine 

however,  occurs  from  and  even  the  contracted  form 

Judges  8,  32;  and  from  ipJP'P  “trader",  we  have,  shortening 
the  ä  (§  36),  the  feminine  form  The  adjectives  of  this  type, 

mentioned  in  §  112,  b,  from  multiliteral  roots,  appear  in  like  man¬ 
ner  to  have  no  feminine  forms:  the  Feminine  of  is  the  same 
as  the  Masc.  (Matt.  5,36).  JjT  “unfruitful"  “barren”  ( f .)  would 
he  a  masculine  form  used  as  a  feminine,  if  the  middle  radical 
were  really  double,  as  Ludolf  represents:  it  would  in  that  case 

have  to  he  regarded  perhaps  like  Jul^>(1);  hut  v.  Praetorius, 

‘ Tigrina  p.  180.  On  the  other  hand  ( “fruitful”  (/'.),  “having 
children”,  may  he  understood  in  accordance  with  §  36  (=flJA£"T‘)- 
U°7  “fornicator  or  wliore”  is  both  masculine  and  feminine. 

(e)  Farther,  the  Participles  which  are  described  in  §  114  take 
'1m,  in  so  far  as  they  form  Feminines  at  all,  and  do  not  as  Sub¬ 
stantives  remain  unaltered  in  the  Fern,  or  pass  over  to  the  for¬ 
mation  given  in  §  118  (2)  :  tfojP’UC'Th 

“midwife”  (for 

§  36),  and  so  too  avftb T  “a  female  perfumer".  From 
roots  tertiae  i  the  Fern,  regularly  gives  the  vowel-sound  to  the  last 
radical,  —  a  pronunciation  which  may  he  met  with  even  in  the 
Masc.:  (iDC\'6'V>  from  in >^C£;  from  (nxyb j&;  tto ’YljY 

from  h  from  tf»dftj&(3).  On  the  other  hand, 

roots  tertiae  u  take  their  Fern,  from  the  type  given  in  §  118,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  Fern,  of  their  own  form. 

(£)  All  words  which  end  in  the  Adjective-termination  i 

(])  Ewald,  ‘ Gr\  Jr.’  §  298,  [where  the  rule  is  given:  Adjectiva  quae  e 
sensu  suo  non  possunt  nisi  ad  feniinas  spectare,  sine  term,  manent,  ut  JooLs. 
“ gravida"  &c.  tr.] 

(2)  For  the  accentuation  cf.  Trumpp,  p.  542. 

c3)  ri/.'i-  is  also  met  with  in  both  genders,  v.  Dillmann’s  lLex.' 
col  168.J 
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(§§  117 — 119)  simply  attach  1*  in  the  Fern.:  aoA\&,  (WA 

^D<P 'I;,  'Mf-.,  'Mfr'Th;  tf°?”rtA/]h;  Of-., 

</DT0tC;l’;  ^'J'AA'E'I*-  '1'*  may  also  he  simply  attached 

to  the  Adjective-termination  rt*  (§  119  end),  e.  //.  “me¬ 

diatory”  (/’.),  Hen.  76,6;  hut  most  of  the  Masculines  in  di,  instead 
of  the  Fem.-form  di£,  prefer  to  take  their  Fern,  in  äwit  or  it,  e.  <j . 
h/iP^  and  h£p£,  “old”,  Fern.  h^PV/t1  and  Thus  is 

it,  in  particular,  with  the  numeral  Adjectives  in  äi,  like 
“the  second”,  Fem.  yrmvA'  or 

A  few  Substantives  avail  themselves  of  an  Adjective-termi¬ 
nation,  by  way  of  analogy,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  Feminines : 

OlM  “lion”,  01  “lioness”;  ^ “deacon’  w-ve  i- 

“deaconess”. 

§  130.  Although  Ethiopic  is  in  possession  of  sufficient  re- The  Gender- 
sources  to  enable  it  to  distinguish  the  feminine  gender  from  the  Ethnic, 
masculine  by  outward  indication,  and  although  a  host  of  indepen¬ 
dent  Nouns  have  a  formation  marked  by  the  feminine  termination, 
the  presence  or  the  absence  of  that  termination  is  by  no  means 
decisive  for  the  actual  gender  of  a  word  as  employed  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Not  only  are  there  many  expressions  or  names  which  the 
language  has  regarded  as  feminine  from  the  very  first,  without  mark¬ 
ing  them  as  such  by  their  termination,  e.  g.  ftjP*  “mother”, 

°/A  “maiden”  &c.,  hut  difference  in  time  and  locality  added  its 
influence  to  render  the  outward  mark  of  gender  of  trifling  import¬ 
ance  in  settling  the  actual  gender  assigned  in  speech.  That  which 
was  regarded  as  feminine  at  the  time  when  its  form  was  put  into 
shape,  might  at  another  time  be  thought  of,  without  difficulty,  as 
masculine.  When  one  conception  passed  into  another, — for  example, 
when  the  Abstract  passed  into  the  Concrete,  it  was  naturally  attended 
by  a  change  in  the  view  taken  of  the  gender.  The  dialectic  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  several  districts,  in  which  the  speech  was  used,  have  also 
to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  Owing  to  the  co-operation  of 
these  influences,  the  treatment  of  gender  fluctuated  more  notably 
in  Ethiopic  than  in  any  other  Semitic  tongue, — more  even  than  in 
Hebrew,  which  most  resembles  Ethiopic  in  this  particular  feature. 

The  great  majority  of  Nouns  may  be  used  both  as  masculine  and  as 
feminine,  whether  they  are  furnished  with  feminine  terminations  or 
not.  It  is  only  a  few  settled  principles  that  can  be  discerned  for 
dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the  language;  but  these  are  not  so  settled 
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or  so  binding  as  to  prevent  speaker  or  writer  from  having  abundant 
freedom  in  his  conception  of  gender.  Still,  in  those  manuscripts 
which  are  accessible  to  us,  all  being  of  relatively  late  origin,  an 
advance  may  be  perceived,  from  an  utter  want  of  system  to  a 
comparatively  settled  system.  The  older  manuscripts  show  invari¬ 
ably  the  prevalence  of  a  freer  standpoint,  while  the  later  ones 
strive  at  least  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  capricious  alteration 
of  the  conception  of  the  gender  of  a  word  in  the  same  sentence 
or  section. 

We  cannot  therefore  pretend  to  reduce  the  Gender-usage  in 
Ethiopic  to  any  certain  rules,  or  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of 
it^1).  The  task  of  determining  the  gender  with  exactness  must  be 
left  to  the  dictionary,  in  the  case  of  every  individual  word.  It  is 
only  the  main  principles  guiding  the  treatment  of  Gender  in  Ethio¬ 
pic,  which  fall  to  be  noticed  in  this  place. 

The  Gender  is  distinguished  with  perfect  strictness  and  regu¬ 
larity  only  in  the  case  of  living  beings,  possessing  that  distinction 
in  themselves.  All  proper  names  of  men,  all  words  which  indicate 
a  man  or  a  male  agent — ,  like  ■flfcrt.,  (l-nh,  Wl.£  'Hie,  o>A£', 

&c.  —  are  constantly  treated  as  masculine;  all 
names  and  appellations  of  women  and  female  agents,  as  feminine, 
whether  these  words  have  any  external  mark  of  gender  or  not. 
But  even  in  this  class  a  few  nouns  are  met  with,  having  the  gender 
common, — like  — in  particular  those  which  were  at  first 

conceptional  words  or  Abstracts,  such  as  ]h  “leader",  m.  and/*., 
“widow”  and  “widower”,  (‘testimony’)  “witness” 

m.  and  U  (‘state  of  an  alien’)  “foreigner”,  m.  and  f. 

(Ruth  2, 10),  and  some  which  end  in  it,  §  120,  a.  In  names  of 
animals  the  gender  is  seldom  distinguished  by  any  special  termina¬ 
tion, — in  fact,  scarcely  ever,  except  in  the  case  of  those  which  are 
oftenest  spoken  of,  like  i\°]ö  and  fl^lVTh  hR*!  and  h£mai'lm, 
rtlA*  and  rilA/1’  (not  always  used);  sometimes  separate  words  are 
employed  (2),  like  fiC  “bull”,  “cow”,  7//o A  and  V4!*'!’- 

fl>«0A(3)  and  fD^fllA;  but  most  names  of  animals  have  only  one 


t1)  Y.  on  this  subject  Ludolf,  ‘G r.’  Ill,  5. 

(2)  [Just  as  in  other  Semitic  languages;  cf.  Bezold,  in  H.  Osthoff’s 
‘  Vom  Suppletivwesen  der  Indogermanischen  Sprachen ’,  Heidelberg,  1900,  p.  76.] 
(:i)  [Deut.  14,5  would,  however,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  these  two  words 
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single  form,  such  as  l)A-n,  Xrn,  i.ia.’HMi,  'Ipa  and  are  distin¬ 
guished  in  gender  as  masculine  or  feminine,  when  that  has  to  be 
done,  —  only  by  the  gender  being  differentiated  in  the  predicate,  or 
in  some  appositional  wordf1).  In  the  case  of  winged  creatures,  or 
those  which  have  their  habitation  in  the  water,  or  in  the  case  of 
reptiles  or  crawling  animals,  even  this  method  of  distinguishing  the 
gender  is  usually  given  up.  Some  of  their  names  have  a  masculine 
form,  some  a  feminine  ('/’Ml  h'H’  6.ÜIO--  Vl'.V-l’A'. 

&c.),  but  they  may  be  treated  as  masculine  or  feminine 
without  any  regard  to  their  termination. 

As  to  the  other  words,  it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  Ab¬ 
stracts,  as  well  as  of  Nouns  of  action,  production,  kind  and  man¬ 
ner,  and  of  true  Infinitives  are  already  marked  as  feminine  by  their 
form ;  but  a  minority  of  the  forms  show  that  these  conceptions  may 
also  be  entertained  in  the  gender  readiest  to  hand,  that  is  to  say, 
the  masculine.  And  this  alternative  possibility  is  continued  in  the 
actual  gender-usage.  Any  conceptional  word  which  is  unprovided 
with  a  feminine  marking  may  yet  be  treated  as  feminine,  and  any 
conceptional  word  which  has  a  feminine  termination  may  be  treated 
as  masculine,  or  rather  as  being  without  gender,  so  that  it  coincides 
with  the  masculine,  the  latter  having  itself  no  outward  mark  of  gender. 
Even  those  words  which  in  their  formation  have  been  kept  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  a  feminine  termination,  such  as  Names  of  Places 
(§  115),  may  be  treated  as  feminine.  A  few  Infinitives  may  suffice 
here  as  examples:  ti:  :  1  Cor.  9. 14; 

1  John  4,18;  :  (D (I) Org. ;  :  h°%Tr 

“the  true  faith”  [lit.  ‘right  believing’  Inf.]  &c.  Words  like  A£'Th 

<b:iO): I*,  may  be  treated  as  masculine  or 

as  feminine  with  equal  propriety  (though  fern,  in  form);  and  on 
the  other  hand  words  like  tl9°,  "VA'-A,  -V?  (though  masc.  in  form) 
may  equally  well  be  treated  as  feminine.  Accordingly  Collective 
Nouns  and  Nouns  of  Quantity,  as  well  as  Collective  Plural-forms 
(§  135  sqq.)  may  be  used  both  in  the  masculine  and  feminine. 

In  the  department  of  true  substantives  and  designations  of 


do  not  indicate  the  male  and  female  of  one  species  of  gazelle ,  but  are  names 
for  two  distinct  species,  tr.] 

(x)  Or  by  other  devices:  cf.  the  examples  in  Hen.  60,7  &  8;  85,3.  [and 
Kehr  a  Nag.  Ill  b  20.] 
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inanimate^  beings  and  tilings,  tlie  names  of  countries,  districts, 
cities,  towns  are  preponderating^  feminine,  although  VIC  “city” 
itself  is  of  common  gender;  and  expressions,  even,  like 
Josh.  11,8  are  met  with  (but  otherwise  in  Josh.  11,  2;  19,  28). 
But  the  names  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  tools,  articles  of  clothing,  dwellings  and  trees  are  of  com¬ 
mon  gender (1).  Karnes  of  rivers  and  mountains,  of  roads,  wells, 
stars  (yet  0  J \f,  may  also  be  feminine),  of  the  powers  of  the  heavens 
(rain,  wind,  dew,  hail  &c.),  of  metals  and  weapons — are  chiefly 
masculine.  I  “spirit”,  “intelligence”  is  of  common  gender; 

but  when  used  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  always  masculine. 

“soul”  is  usually  feminine;  and  “body”  usually  mascu¬ 

line.  Victuals  also  have  mostly  names  in  the  masc.  gender, — even 
“bread”. 

2.  NUMBERS  OF  NOMINAL  STEMS. 

Numbers  of  §  131.  Ethiopic,  like  Syriac,  has  completely  given  up  the 
stems1--  Huai  Number.  Without  doubt  it  once  possessed  it,  just  like  the 
Faint  Traces  0ther  Semitic  tongues;  and  a  trace  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  word 

of  a  Dual. 

JlA h,  “  two  ,  inasmuch  as  the  final  e  in  that  numeral  can  only  he 
explained  as  a  curtailed  and  blunted  dual-ending  (DVsbs)  (2).  Simi¬ 
larly  in  the  Eth.  Bilinguis  1.  3  the  Dual  Y?®Yh  is  still 

met  with,  according  to  D.  H.  Müller,  ‘ Epigr .  Denkm .’  p.  68. 
Lastly,  the  remains  of  a  Dual  may  be  recognised, — according  to 
Praetorius,  ZDMGt  XXXIV,  p.  222  &  XL VII,  p.  395, — in  the 
form  “hand”,  which  appears  before  suffixes,  and  in  “loins”(3). 
When  the  notion  of  “both”  has  to  be  more  definitely  expressed, 
the  numeral  “two”  must  be  called  in  to  assist.  After  losing  the 
Dual,  Ethiopic  preserved  only  the  distinction  between  that  which 
was  a  single  individual  and  that  which  consisted  of  several  indivi¬ 
duals  or  formed  a  mass.  This  distinction,  however,  has  produced, 
in  other  Semitic  languages,  and  particularly  in  Arabic,  four  Clas- 

o  \\cr  “body”  is  generally  feminine. 

(2)  I  venture  to  make  the  like  conjecture  regarding  the  word 
“door”,  Plural  yji-'i-  Deut.  3,  5;  6,  9  (as  if  coming  from  &,.(£*),  and 
I  hold  to  be  a  contraction  for 

(')  Cf.  also  Trumpp  ZDMG  XXXIV,  p.  236.  But  v.  Barth  ‘ Deutsche 
Ltrzg .’  1887,  Sp.  1303:  ‘ Nominalbildung ’  p.  6. 
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ses  of  Numbers.  When,  for  instance,  the  ground-form  merely  ex¬ 
presses  the  notion  of  one  individual,  like  “man”,  a  new  form  is 
developed  from  it  which  expresses  plurality,  mass,  or  collectivity, 
and  there  emerges  the  contrast  between  Singular  and  Plural.  But 
when  the  ground-form  gives  expression  to  a  generic  or  collective 
notion,  like  “hair”,  a  form  is  developed  to  denote  an  individual 
specimen  from  the  mass,  and  thus  we  have  the  contrast  between 
the  collective  word,  and  the  word  designating  one  of  the  Class 
(' Generalis  and  Nomen  Unitatis). 

1.  The  latter  contrast ,  as  conditioning  a  special  mode  of  for¬ 
mation,  is  but  feebly  carried  out  in  Ethiopic.  In  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  names  given  to  collective  notions,  in  which  any  indivi¬ 
dual  can  be  specially  singled  out,  the  Generalis  and  the  Nomen 
Unitatis  coincide,  although  such  Names  originally  denoted  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both.  Thus  rt-nh  stands  for  both 
“man”  (coll.)  and  “a  man”;  (\\/* ■  “an  army”  and  (along  with 
“a  warrior”;  Tx'iM  “beasts”  and  “a  beast”;  “fowl”  and  “a 
bird”;  'Hj'fl  “swarm  of  bees”  and  “a  bee”;  P$°  “a  wood”  and  “a 
tree”;  “vermin”  and  “a  worm”  &c.  Many  Collectives,  serving 
in  this  way  also  as  Nouns  denoting  individuals,  come  to  take  the 
Plural  even, — a  proceeding  not  strictly  admissible  witli  merely 
Collective  Nouns.  Besides,  Ethiopic  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
had  the  power  of  deriving  Nouns,  denoting  single  specimens,  from 
Collective  Nouns,  by  means  of  a  special  form, — namely  the  femi¬ 
nine-ending.  That,  at  least,  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  that  several  names  of  plants  and  animals  have 
feminine  terminations  (1).  The  ending  in  question  is  generally  ä (2) : 

TTvyapyog  (Deut.  14,5),  ßovßaXog  (ibid.),  'H/'A  “male 
hyaena”,  ‘a  horned  animal’;  (V MM  “lion",  “mouse”, 

“falcon”,  “hawk”,  “locust”,  “grasshopper”  (also  col¬ 
lective);  perhaps  also  “suckling”,  and  “the  (male)  young 


(1)  The  case  is  very  similar  in  Hebrew,  cf.  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr.'  §  176,  a. 

It  is  remarkable  also  that  “one”  =  “a  single  one”  is  usually  expressed  in 
Ethiopic  by  the  fern,  jith'fc ,  and  that  not  only  when  it  stands  by  itself,  as  in 
hthim  AÄAVl«  Ps.  26,  7,  but  also,  when  it  qualifies  a  Common  Noun  or 
Conceptional  word,  as  in  ftl'l*  :  one  word”  (e.g.  Josh.  21,43;  23,14), 

although  as  a  rule,  is  masc. 

(2)  As  in  the  Agau  dialects;  cf.  Reinisch,  'Bilinspr.' ,  p.  89;  ‘ Chamirspr .’ 
I,  p.  101;  ‘ Quaraspr .’  I,  p.  89. 


1.  Contrast 
between 
Class  -Word 
and  Word 
denoting  an 
Individual 
of  tlie  Class 
( Generalis 
and  Nornen 
Unitatis) 
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these  words  take  their  plural  from  the  same  form,  like 
'Mh'Yf*  yet  others  of  them  start  from  the  ground-form  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  their  plural: — OV'flf plh  hV'flT,  NVft.'!“-  In  certain 
other  words  this  ä  seems  to  he  changed  for  e,  see  examples  in 
§  127,  c.  It  may  be  that  these  feminine  forms  are  due  to  the  poetic 
view  of  the  individual  as  being  the  weaker,  and  the  class  or  kind 
as  being  the  stronger  notion;  but  the  individual,  in  accordance  with 
another  and  more  sensible  conception  of  the  relation,  is  sometimes 
indicated  by  the  relative  Adjectival-ending  i  as  being  that  which 
belongs  to  the  class,  as,  e.  g.  in  0'}(\6  “a  sea-monster”,  from  and 
along  with  irmc  (§  118,  7).  Yet  this  form  is  of  even  less  frequent 
occurrence  than  the  other.  The  derivation,  by  means  of  a  special 
form,  of  a  word  denoting  an  individual,  from  its  class-conception, 
cannot  be  followed  up  in  Ethiopic  beyond  these  traces.  Ethiopic 
is  more  disposed  to  confuse  the  Class-word  and  the  Individual- 
word.  Thus  words  denoting  Class-conceptions,  which  represent  a 
secondary  formation  derived  from  individualising-words,  are,  imme¬ 
diately  after  their  production,  again  treated  as  words  signifying  one 
of  a  class,  e.  g.  those  which  are  mentioned  in  §  120,  a:  (from 

“  passing  by”)  “what  passes  by”,  i.  e.  “people  passing  by”, 
Mark  15,29,  but  on  the  other  hand  tul  i*c#. •  “an  individual 

passing  by”,  Mark  15,21;  in  the  same  way  Judges  19,17; 

the  originally  collective  word  “strangers”  (§  137,5)  is  regu¬ 

larly  used  in  turn  for  a  single  “stranger”  (=  tia}£?). 


2.  The  Contrast  between  the  Singular  and  the  Plural,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  quite  regularly  and  commonly  maintained.  It  is  true 


2.  Contrast 
between 
Singular 


and  piurai  that  a  good  many  words  express  plurality  even  in  the  Singular 
i/üre  than  number,  and  may  therefore  be  connected  with  a  predicate  in  the 
One).  p]ural, — not  merely  all  those  words  which  are  Collectives  by  their 
origin,  such  as  names  of  nations,  countries  and  communities,  but 
even  names  of  single  beings  like  ■ahfi.  “man”  or  “men’  \  0C 


of  clearness,  the  most  of  these  can  either  form  their  own  plural, 
or  make  up  for  it  by  the  plural  of  another  word,  like  for 

nhiV  Actual  Singular-Nouns,  which  are  incapable  of  forming  a 
Plural,  like  “an  olive-tree”  (Plur.  used  being  :  HJR'l*), 

are  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  even  regular  Class-words  or  Col¬ 
lective  Nouns  may  take  the  plural,  seeing  that  they  frequently 
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represent  the  Individual-,  as  well  as  the  Class-notion  (v.  supra). 
On  the  other  hand  a  large  number  of  other  Singular-notions,  parti¬ 
cularly  words  indicating  hulk,  are  by  their  very  nature  incapable 
of  taking  the  plur.: — such  as,  (DC*t*  “gold”,  rh avf\  “snow  ”,  0D°iC 
“honey”,  MlA  “food”,  “wool”,  /n.fl  “smoke”, 

“shadow”.  And  true  Abstracts  are  just  as  little  capable  of  the 
plur.,  such  as  “burning”,  “completion”, 

“love”,  “  thirst”,  and  in  particular  all  Infinitives.  But  even 

such  words,  in  the  case  of  some  definite  development  of  the  con¬ 
ception,  become  again  capable  of  taking  the  Plur.;  e.  g.  9**£.'C 
means  “earth”,  but  also  “land”;  accordingly  it  takes,  in  the  latter 
sense,  the  Plur.  h9°*\C-  In  the  same  way  from  'fK-C  “silver” 
and  neu-  “brass’  appear  the  Plurals  “silver  pieces’’  and 

articles  of  brass";  and  from  niA  “dew”  comes  the  Plur. 
rnA’V  “fat”.  'PlWl  “wisdom”  takes  a  Plur.  with  the  meaning  “arts”, 
and  jF’fhd't*  “compassion”  does  the  like,  in  the  sense  of  “displays 
of  compassion”.  And,  in  this  way,  even  Infinitive-forms  admit 
sometimes  of  the  Plural,  as  “rivers”,  from  “to 

flow”,  “flowing”  =  “river” ;  and  suppliant  en¬ 


treaties”. 

But  the  language  on  the  other  hand  possesses  words  which  Speciaiuse 
are  used  either  in  the  Plur.  alone,  or  in  the  Plur.  specially  (1).  The 
signification  of  the  Plural,  which  indicates  a  definite  or  indefinite 
number  of  individuals,  carries  with  it  as  such  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
ceiving  that  sum  of  individuals  as  a  united  and  single  notion  (v. 
infra  §  141),  like  “tents”  =  “encampment”.  This  explains  how 
Ethiopic  expresses  certain  ideas  in  the  Plural  form,  which  other 
languages  denote  by  words  in  the  Singular.  Add  to  this, — that 
in  Semitic  tongues  the  Plural  expresses  not  merely  a  number  of 
individuals  which  may  be  counted,  but  also  the  mass,  the  collectiv¬ 
ity,  and  whatever  is  the  highest  and  most  general  form  of  the 
contents  of  the  notion.  Thus  existences  and  objects,  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  impression  of  mass  and  boundless  sublimity,  or  in  whicli 
the  apex  and  essence  of  every  individual  within  a  given  conception 
is  viewed  or  thought  of,  are  put  in  the  Plural  in  Ethiopic,  while 
other  languages  employ  a  mere  Singular  instead.  Pluralia  tantum 


(J)  Apart  from  words,  whose  Singular  cannot,  as  it  happens,  be  support¬ 
ed  from  any  writings  as  yet  known  to  us. 
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are,  it  is  true,  very  seldom  met  with.  The  language  is  too  well 
worn  and  too  thoroughly  developed,  not  to  have  a  Singular  formed 
and  in  use  as  time  went  on,  in  the  case  of  the  greater  number  of 
words,  even  though  they  might  have  been  allowed  only  in  the 
Plural  at  a  more  antique  stage.  But  there  is  a  series  of  words 
which  are  used  in  the  Plural  as  single  notions  and  with  the  same 
force  as  a  Singular.  The  name  of  “God  designates  him 

as  the  highest  of  the  Lords ,  the  essence  of  all  lordship,  just  as  the 
poetical  name  hC$9n  designates  “heaven”  as  the  highest  height. 
Farther,  names  of  spaces,  which  have  a  perimeter  and  enclose 
what  is  individual,  or  of  things  which  embrace  an  abundance  of 
what  is  individual,  or  which  consist  of  several  remarkable  portions, 
—  are  frequently  used  in  the  Plural,  e.  g.  h(la7tl  “raft", 

“boat”,  “doorposts”,  “waterfall”,  “bowels”, 

Tx&^ijY  “the  loins",  dip*}  (pi)  =  fofi0}  ( sg .)  (Ex.  4,  6  sqq .)  “the 
bosom  ”,  ■l-rV'ti  “a  rough  road”  (‘a  continuation  of  rough  places’), 
“burying-place”  and  “grave”,  “marriage”, 

“spouse  ”,  nj&v*  “between"  (literally,  ‘spaces  lying  between’), 
(i.P.'Pl-  “cross-road”  (Mark  11,4),  “honey  dropped  from 

the  comb".  In  the  intellectual  region: — “the  natural  dis¬ 
position"  (as  the  essence  of  many  several  faculties  [lit.  ‘impressions’]), 
h9"f\A  “  image”  (inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  many  bits  of  likeness), 
■th9°C  “a  miracle”  (because  of  its  many  startling  phenomena), 
measure,  size,  sum,  duration”  (because  enclosing  within 
it  a  mass  of  individual  space-,  and  time-parts).  The  same  way  of 
looking  at  things  has  produced  in  turn  new  Plurals  out  of  these 
Plurals,  v.  §  141. 

The  Formation  of  the  Plural  is  either  brought  about  by 
terminations,  which  are  attached  to  the  Singular  Stem,  or  this 
outer  formation  is  replaced  by  an  inner  formation,  exactly  as  in 
Arabic. 


(a)  Outer  Formation  of  the  Plural. 


Masculine  §  132.  Ethiopic  words  form  their  plural  either  by  means 
Ending^in  ^e  Masculine  termination  dn,  or  the  Feminine  termination 

dm  Eem.  dt ,  both  carrying  the  accent  (Trumpp,  p.  542)(1).  The  former, 

in  at. 


O  The  Plural-ending  an  is  found  also  in  Assyrian  [(v.  Delitzsch, 
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which  is  paralleled  by  ,  D\__,  in  other  tongues,  seems  to 
have  arisen,  in  accordance  with  §  18,  out  of  ön,  which  at  one  time 
might  take  the  place  of  mi.  Both  terminations  have  been  produced 
by  lengthening  the  terminations  ot  the  Singular,  e  (in  Arabic  un) 
in  the  Masculine,  and  at  in  the  Feminine.  The  termination  än  is 
always  attached  to  the  final  radical  of  the  Stem  of  the  Singular, 
thus  taking  the  place  of  its  original  vowel-ending.  The  termination 
at,  in  the  case  of  a  good  many  words,  takes  the  place  of  the 
Feminine-ending  at  of  the  Singular,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  is  applied  externally  to  the  Stem  of  the  Singular,  whether  that 
ends  in  at  or  in  some  other  fashion.  It  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
however,  that  every  word  which  wants  the  Fern,  termination  in  the 
Sing,  takes  än  in  the  Plur.,  or  that  every  Fern.  Stem  has  ät  in  the 
Plur. ;  for  while  the  form  without  the  Fern,  termination  is  the  one 
which  comes  most  readily  to  hand  in  the  Singular,  and  the  Fern, 
termination  appears  only  on  special  grounds,  the  reverse  is  the 
case  in  the  formation  of  the  Plural.  Every  Plural,  as  expressing  a 
number  or  an  assemblage  of  individuals,  is  a  Collective  word,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  an  Abstract.  But  Abstracts,  even  in  the  Singular 
number,  are  predominantly  conceived  of  as  Fern.;  and  accordingly 
it  is  the  Feminine  termination  which  prevails  most  in  the  Plural 
Number,  and  it  is  the  Masculine  which  only  makes  its  appearance 
on  special  grounds. 

1.  Words  signifying  Persons,  and  Descriptive  words,  i.  e. 
Adjectives  and  Participles,  are  the  only  ones  which  take  the  Mas¬ 
culine  termination  än  in  the  Plural.  But  not  every  word  which 
signifies  a  Person  takes  its  Plural  in  än:  several  have  ät  (§  133, a), 
and  many  replace  the  outer  formation  by  the  inner,  which  is  the 
mode  followed  even  by  some  Descriptive  words.  AVlien  a  Descrip¬ 
tive  word  admits  of  the  Masculine  termination  an,  it  takes  at  the 
same  time  the  termination  ät  for  the  Feminine.  Besides,  one  set 
form  the  Fem.  Plur.  from  the  Masc.  Plur.  (*),  another  form  it  from 
the  Fem.  Sing.  Coming  to  details  we  must  attend  to  the  following: — 

(a)  Words  of  the  type  given  in  §  108,  a,  occur  but  seldom  in 
the  Plural,  and  have  an  outer  formation : 


1.  Personal 
and 

Descriptive 
Words  tak¬ 
ing  Outer 
Plural 
Ending  (in. 

Detailed 
Rules  and 
Exceptions 
(a—g). 


1 Assyr .  Gramm.',  §  67)].  In  Tigre  dm  is  the  corresponding  termination;  cf. 
Nöldeke,  lW.  Ztschr.  f.  d.  K.  d.  M'  IV,  p.  299. 

O  [But  v.  Note  to  ( b ),  infra .  tr.] 
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öt-w*  (T^n  Hen.  14,  6)  p);  in  the  same  way  fhtf'1)’}  “few” 

(pi-)»  and  &1&0}  (§  112,  &), 

(b)  Words  of  the  type  given  in  §  108,  b,  so  far  as  they  are 

pure  Adjectives,  have  usually  the  Outer  formation:  “new”, 

rh«£.in  F  6 in.  horn  the  129^  ct)  ^  m  tlie 

same  way  mH/fl  mfijn,  Often,  however,  they  form 

their  Fern.  Plur.  from  the  Masc.  Plur.  (2),  so  that  instead  of  Of 1 

the  form  O  I1..P-V  is  more  frequently  found;  in  the  same  way 
mfl,n; I’;  OA.^'l'  “sharp”  (pL)  (Hen.  10,5);  PM.’d'l*  and 
Some  form  an  Inner  Plur.  as  well  as  an  Outer: 
and  ‘lvn'J'1* ;  0HJ&4’;  mO/fl,  mfMPf*  (§  138):  and  so  too 

*,C  “  good  ”,  ■*,/.'>  Of  words  of  this  type  which  are  used  rather 
as  Substantives,  Messiah”  regularly  takes  the  form 

shJ;  A*/. 4*  (A.4*)  “the  Primus”  and  “old”  has  A tLP7h  Fern.  A*/, 
or  A.^T?  4*AaA  “Presbyter”  has  the  Outer  forma¬ 
tion  as  well  as  an  Inner  form.  The  remainder  have  other 

forms,  so  far  as  they  have  any  Plural  at  all. 

(c)  Participles  of  the  type  given  in  §  108,  c  (111,  b ;  112,  b) 

take,  throughout,  the  Outer  formation,  and  derive  their  Fern.  Plur. 
not  from  the  Fern.  Sing.,  but  from  the  Masc.  Plur.  (3): 
“manifest”,  fa **»«;>*>;  “open”,  Clf'b  C'W’V 

( rehewwät ).  Participles  from  roots  middle  it  frequently  assume 
(in  accordance  with  §  52)  the  contracted  form  in  the  Plur. : 
yx'(f)a’lm  “dead”,  but  also  “warm”, 

‘/’(D'/Pj  and  /Wp,  or  from  a  Singular 

I-.  It  is  but  very  rarely  that  these  Participles  have  the 
inner  formation,  as  in  “pure”,  “genuine”,  Plur.  4»£|0— 1* ; 

as  also  in  the  word  which  is  always  used  substantively 
“king”,  Plur.  '/7/f,’ll*;  on  the  other  hand  “enemy”, 

Of  Feminines  of  this  type  (§  128)  which  have  come  to  be  used 
substantively,  “concubine”  conforms  to  the  Participles 


p)  [Flemming  adopts  here  the  variant  Pjr  V*Ollv-  tr.] 

(2)  [Would  it  not  be  better  to  say  Sing.?  Just  as  one  form  of  the 

Feminine  Plural,  viz.  comes  from  the  Feminine  Singular 

by  adding  at,  so  the  other  form  0 0.^4*  may  be  regarded  as  coming  from 
the  Masculine  Singular  00JR,,  by  adding  the  same  termination,  and  in  the 
same  way;  cf.  Praetorius,  ‘ Aethiop .  Gramm.'1  p.  105.  tr.] 

(3)  [V.  la$t  Note,  tr.] 
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and  takes  the  Plur.  as  well  as  jVWl.’Kl*  (On  the  other 

hand,  “queen”,  AwttC’l'  “coloured  decoration”,  and 

others,  form  the  plural  quite  externally: 

(cl)  Participles  of  the  type  in  §  109,  a,  and  the  like,  take  mostly 
the  outer  formation,  when  they  are  used  as  Adjectives — :  hAh? 

hAVh  1.  h-nr,'},  OC.h'i ;  OCil  “  friend”  has  an 
inner  formation  also;  ndA  A V9°)  have  only  an 

inner  formation.  On  hM  v.  §  133,  a. 

(e)  Words  of  the  type  in  §  110,  a  have  still  an  outer  forma¬ 
tion,  when  used  as  Adjectives: — hut  an 
inner,  when  they  indicate  an  Agent,  whether  they  are  formed  in 
the  sing,  with  or  without  the  termination  i.  Multiliteral:  —  A*WiA, 

but  &0$\  and  with  an  inner  formation. 

( f )  Participles  and  Nomina  Agentis ,  formed  with  the  prefix 

0D  (§  114)  take,  in  the  Plur  .,  an  for  the  Masc.  termination,  and 
at  for  the  Fern.,  e.  g.  0D9ttl)6'’l'  i1)-  Some  form  an 

Inner  Plural,  e.  g.  “counsellor”,  ^hC'“ h  in  the  same 

way  fmtyc/i,  f/lihs’yy  0D(tCC  and  others.  av\&  “seer”  (of  com¬ 
mon  gender)  has  either  or  ö7CJ?*lm  (§  133,  a),  or 

(§  138). 

(g)  All  Adjectives  with  outer  Adjective-terminations  take 
regularly  the  outer  formation  (§§  117  — 119),  while  the  l  is  hardened 
into  a  semivowel  before  the  terminations  (2) : — rtO Pf** 

n  \  "»wan,  hd 

9° 0°lrdA%  and  so  \}Ct\±p7r 

“Christians”,  from  a  Singular  not  in  use.  Some  words  ending  in 
t,  of  the  class  described  in  §  118,  /,  and  some,  ending  in  äi  (v. 
§  119),  form  their  Plur.  from  the  termination  äwl: — Od(\,  “an 
Arab”,  Plur.  Od The  words  tidP^l  “an  old  man”,  ‘ttyj] 
“shepherd”,  and  vocvty];  have  an  inner  or  feminine  forma¬ 
tion:  .v?n-'7  (fi  rom  a  lost  Sing.  hca I),  TA‘~T  (for  I-), 

(§  133).  “robber”  and  tx^Ah^dll  “a  Jew”  are 

words,  denoting  an  individual,  which  have  been  derived  from 


(x)  If,  as  Ludolf  says,  has  «•U’.A'P'J  in  the  Plur. 

(Ps.  52,7),  as  well  as  (Matt.  6,2),  a  Singular  tfD&Afl)“  is  die 

basis  of  it,  and  there  is  no  need  to  explain  0O& by  any  application 
of  Ewald’s  rule,  as  given  in  ‘  Gr.  Art  §  300. 

(2)  [V.,  however,  Kebra  Nag,—  Introd.,  p.  XVI.] 
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Plurals  (§  131),  and  wliicli  form  their  plur.,  simply  by  returning  to 
their  respective  ground-forms  and  h&ibR-  The  most  of 

the  substantives  enumerated  in  §  118,  y,  have  an  inner  formation. 
Farther,  the  words  which  are  dealt  with  in  §  117,  a,  of  the  type 
— some  of  which  are  interchangeable  with  those  of  the  type 
•JOC  (§  110,  a),  usually  take  the  inner  formation.  It  is  only  a 
small  number  of  words  of  this  type,  and  these  mostly  used  as 
Adjectives,  that  have  outer  terminations,  e.  g. 

AnöJ-J?'!*.  Others  admit  of  both  formations,  e.  g.  <j 
and  in  the  same  fashion  and  (Gr.  Ad. 

164,4,  20;  166,  29);  while  some,  like  “the  first’’,  have  only 

the  inner  formation  ( cf .  §  138).  Yet  even  these  words  may  take 
another  special  Feminine  form  with  an  outer  termination,  as  well 
as  the  inner  formation  which  may  be  used  for  both  Masc.  and  Fern. : 
tpf\9n?:\' ;  rfiAP«.  “singer”,  Plur.  Masc.  rhA/^'V  “singers”  (m.),  Plur. 
Fern.  “singers”  (/*.). 

Other  words,  besides  those  enumerated  here,  take  the  Masc. 
Plural-ending  an,  but  only  on  rare  occasions  and  in  the  language 
of  poetry,  e.g.  ACVJPV  :  “  spiritual  grains  of  wheat”  (iflCVPi 

originally  an  Adjective);  or  "V'WIC  “association”,  “congregation”: 
“associates”,  colleagues”.  Farther  cf.  §  141,5. 

2.  substau-  §  133.  2.  The  Feminine  termination  ät  is  taken  by  all  other 
tives  taking  Substantives, — except  the  Personal  and  Descriptive  Words  mention- 
ed  in  §  132, — which  admit  of  an  outer  formation  of  the  Plur.  at  all, 
whether  they  have  a  Fern,  form  in  the  Singular  or  not.  The  mode 
Ma?c.  Per-  of  attachment  of  this  termination  is  generally  very  simple:  It  is  of 
more  importance  to  point  out  the  cases  in  which  this  Outer  Plural 
formation  generally  takes  place,  and  this  will  be  attempted  in  the 
following  survey. 

(a)  Masculine  Names  of  Persons  have  as  a  rule,  it  is  true, 
in  accordance  with  §  132  the  masculine  termination  än,  but  yet 
there  are  several  cases  in  which  they  must  take  the  fern,  termina¬ 
tion  in  the  Plural.  In  particular,  (1)  All  Proper  Names,  mascu¬ 
line  and  feminine,  have  the  outer  formation  in  the  Plur.,  and  in 
fact  the  termination  ät:  “Macarius”,  |‘;  a7Cp9° 

“Mary”,  a7C$a7: |\  (2)  Masculine  words  indicating  Persons ,  and 
which  denote  an  office,  business,  or  position,  take  the  Fern,  termi¬ 
nation  in  the  Plur.,  and  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  Abstracts  of  the 
office  or  dignity:  —  a  plurality  of  priests,  for  example,  is  always 


Ending 

ät: — 

Certain 


sonal 

Names. 
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“priesthood”  to  the  Ethiopian^).  Accordingly  we  have  hi) 

V'V  “priests” ;  ;  and  so  is  it  with  ÄÄA, 

monk  ”,  ■■  comes”.  Hence  also  AAfri'-V 

“philosophers”,  ZHV'I*  “rabbis”  (e.  cj.  Matt.  16,21  sq .),  'M'flVh 
“Khalifs”,  “Pharaohs”  (‘John  Maddbb .’  ed.  Zotenberg, 

p.  173).  Farther,  we  have  “prophet”, 

“martyrs”;  “guards”,  “constables”;  “lictors” 

(Matt.  27,27);  “Satan7  (as  well  as  the  inner 

formation);  ail/,  “seer”,  oyCP’l'  (as  well  as  and  al&pJ\')\ 

Mf  “artificer",  (together  with  the  inner  form);  7fl^'T 

“workmen”;  rfi*PC^  “apostle”,  di(PC^’h  “shipmaster”, 

(from  fi°'|‘^) ;  perhaps  also  “robbers”  (if  this  does 

not  stand  for  awi  *  from  wuo-  This  termination  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  even  to  the  Plur.  A«^,T'  “presbyters”,  to  turn  the  word  into 
the  name  of  the  office:  A.J^V’I*  (alongside  of  fat‘)9(D*'}’ :\'  §  140). 
Sometimes  also  this  ending  is  attached  to  words  which  merely  ex¬ 
press  a  property,  e.  g.  “naked  we”  from  2  Cor.  5,3 

(cf.  Hen.  32,6  Note);  cf.  also  NfcfVeV-’  '’iA&Pi ' s  (11*  *  tlCtll: 

P'i  “0  ye  fathers  of  ours,  who  are  solicitous  for  the  Church” 

(MS.  Berol.,  M.  Berh.  fol.  12  b). 

(b)  A  whole  series  of  substantives,  which  have  a  Fern,  form 
in  the  Sing.,  take  the  termination  at  in  the  Plural: — 

(«)  Singular- Stems  which  end  in  t ,  with  the  exception  of  the  singular 
type  and  */»öHU:;|*  (3),  form  the  Plural  in  at ,  in  which 

the  formation  itself  proceeds  in  a  different  way.  The  greater  in  Plural, 
number  apply  the  at  externally  to  the  t  of  the  Sing.,  like  °£0d: |- 
“year7  ’,  0£aD^:\'  (4)  ;  only  a  minority  form  the  Plur.  directly  from 
the  Masc.  Stem  and  so  put  at  in  the  place  of  the  Fern. -ending  of 


C)  Cf.  the  like  in  Hebr.,  Ewald  §  177,  f. ;  in  Syr.,  Hoffmann  p.  253; 
and  in  Arab.,  Ewald  §  301.  In  Arab,  the  fem.-ending  for  official  names  is 
comparatively  common  in  the  Sing.  (Ewald,  ‘ Gr .  Ar.’  §  284,4);  in  Ethiopic 

w 

only  a  few  forms  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  Sing.,  with  the  ending  ya  (xj _ ): 

My  “artificer”,  TvliAl’  “cheat”  (by  profession),  “ambassador”, 

“apostle”.  But  this  termination  yä  has  at  other  times  the  force  of  a  plural, 
v.  infra ,  §  140,  IV.  (2)  [But  v.  §  132 ,g.  tr.] 

(3)  The  following  also  are  exceptions:  Vf'V'fh 

rth»;h  fcfrti/Th  m A;h  'Vflfrh,  •hai.M  m,  and  others. 

(4)  Cf.  Haupt,  ‘Sum.  Fam .’  p.  73. 
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the  Singular.  Thus  is  it  with  most  words  of  the  type 
“wall”  (§  128  ad  init),  t\£4*: I-;  0 “well”,  0\l&’: lm  (together 
with  Q\\ty$':V) ;  farther,  ftflG'h  fH’A’I*;  ft7°A'1h  “cow”  has 
f\:V  and  ?r/v'Vh  ÄfJfpV  (ftDC'Y)  “cauldron”, 

(and  “Winter”  (from  a  Masc. 

(or,  with  the  inner  formation  Mi/.-'J") ;  AA.-1-  “  island", 
e.rt.e'1-;— I  “palm-tree”,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  *j *0°C 

The  word  “nail”  may,  besides  <f>*" ;J**I*,  take  also  the 

form  ty'y*P’lm  (for  ;  YpA/l*  “kidney”  has  and  Vf’A 

Me  and  remuneration”  has, — not  ArtjM-  , — but  M.e-'i- 

(Hen.  105,  1),  retaining  the  e  and  using  only  a  semi-hardening 
(§  40).  For  the  rest,  there  are  only  a  few  additional  Feminines 
which  retain  this  more  original  form  of  the  Plural:  rhA<l>;l‘  “ring” 
takes  the  form  as  well  as  /hA/^'Th  (Ex.  30,4,  from  the 

original  Masc.  form  **hA4>)*  The  much  abbreviated  word 
“sister”  forms  the  Plur.  h-y-v.  There  are  still  a  few  more  words 
which  belong  to  this  class,  but  the  examples  of  them  hitherto 
found  occur  only  in  the  Plural :  goads”,  “spurs”;  (l)£(P’lM 

“javelins”;  “raft”,  “cordage  of  a  ship”;  “door¬ 

posts”;  ft* YhH'V  “female  camels”. 

The  others  apply  at  externally  to  the  •{'  of  the  Singular.  But 
the  assumption  of  a  plural-form  is  mainly  confined  to  concrete 
Common  Nouns,  like  A7'V  “hut”,  AA'I’  “day”,  AfPl*  “shrub”, 
JP’k'V  “hermitage”  &c.  Pure  conceptional  words  appear  in  the 
Plur.  much  more  rarely,  as  “strokes”  (Hen.  69,6),  'pJP* 

fl;M I-  (Hen.  8,1),  (Hen.  71,12),  (Cant.  7,2), 

ao-tp: l*  (G-.  Ad.  124,  7),  “benefits  ”,  °'La\wJ':V  “  turnings” 

&c. — Some  words  belonging  to  this  class,  e.  g.  “door”  and 

hAfifrh  “  sheaf”,  take  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  formations. 

iß)  On  the  Fern.  Singular- Stems  which  have  a  vowel-ending 
v.  infra ,  §  134. 

Many  §  134.  (c)  Lastly,  many  Masculine  Singular- Stems  take  this 

Mase.  form  0f  pie  Plural; - 

Singular- 

stems  tak-  (a)  It  is  most  largely  adopted,  —  without  exception  seem- 
ln piurai r  ingly  C) — by  all  those  words  which  have  long  ä  before  the  final 
Ending  ät  radical ,  plainly  because  the  presence  of  this  ä  already  in  the 
Singular-stem  is  unfavourable  to  an  inner  formation  involving  the 


(  )  “neck”  takes  both  the  outer  and  the  inner  formation. 


interpolation  of  another  a.  Accordingly  we  find:  (1)  .d’A-  .‘‘h'VI' ; 
"71'.,  "7.P-V;  (2)  “child”,  /h'/V'l- ;  and  in  like  manner 

A«n.  iivr,  h:iA  w-,  •iv.e.  c7i,e;i  ),  ,vpa  <r.,e a,  I'M**?, 

/Ii'MA  rli'ifl-n  and  many  others;  (3)  O'}  A  “feast”,  Ü'iA-’l';  £.4'?; 
74.fi,  rt"7.e,  4>A£  (‘M.e'i-  and  <i‘Ay;l),  (iWi  and  others;  (4) 
r’frm0}  “dominion”,  /*’ Am!* ;  'flC'/7,  ‘l’h+r*,  #HC,  ^C, 
C?01}'},  and  others;  (5)  'f'ftmi  “command”,  ’(‘JHlH'l“ ; 

'ft ;  (6)  almost  all  Kam  es  of  places,  of  the  type  9nH\ 
“temple”,  9nS*’(P0,  a*\\ Ir,  0p*A£*  aUm(lh  &c.; 

also  raMC  “way  of  acting”,  “mode  of  action”,  and  similar  forms. 
A  number  of  other  Stems,  which  have  a  long  vowel  before  the 
final  radical,  also  take  this  external  Plural-form:  d\AC  “silk”, 
fUd&A*  “silk  dresses’  -n<  c,  -IK-/,  '!-;  •(),!■, C  “land”,  -HAu/.-’f 
(as  well  as  the  inner  formation);  “old  woman”,  /ilhd-'l’  and 

hn,£  :\-  M->,  HF-C  MlA.A,  Jf.Pll.A,  ll’f.  and  others. 

(ß)  The  greater  number  of  Nominal  Stems  which  end  in  long 
voivels  form  the  Flur,  in  at,  whether  these  vowels  represent  Femi¬ 
nine-endings,  or  have  some  other  origin. 

In  the  case  of  those  which  end  in  ä,  the  termination  at  blends 
with  that  ct,  e.  g.  “fish”,  “waggon”,  “cloud”, 

“breast”,  “  quiver  ”,  mm  h  i  \i  'h. 

*¥*£•1  tlnf'A,  fl»V,  ‘*i'A  Gr.  Ad.  5, 1,  and  others): — Also  /*’/J  “body”, 
N* P’Y ;  Wal  “whore”,  H**?'!*;  AF  %ap/£,  “ tabula ”.  Even  Ab¬ 
stracts  in  V:  —  “faculty  of  thinking”  and  ft/,'  “smell”  form 

the  plurals  and  (Gr.  Ad.  4,12). 

Stems  ending  in  e  form  the  plural  by  changing  it  into  ycit, 
(lengthened  from  yat),  when  that  e  is  the  Abstract-ending  spoken 
of  in  §  120  (sprung  from  ia  or  iat) : — “similitude”,  “parable”, 

rt\ a^-V;  nm*  rwaV'Y]  rw  Am*,,  tin/h 

j?’|‘ ;  0)*f JA.,  “the  interior”,  fl>*AT,GI'  On  the 

other  hand  e  undergoes  semi-hardening  (§  40)  before  at,  if  it  has 
come  from  a  and  a  Radical  i,  or  is  of  obscure  origin :  0*1,  “vermin”, 
61?-+  and  doF-1- ;  in  like  manner  “flower”,  ahl\,  “rabbit”, 
fl'A>  “fruit”,  (b/.P:Y  and  (the  last  not  good);  Yl, 

“elephant”  has  (Hen.  86,4).  Farther,  7aH.  “time”  has  7jf, 


G)  If  this  is  not  rather  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with  §  122,  ß. 

iH’A,  <Vn«V,  ö^ÜA  Yibü,  h'fö,<P  HIM,  Z  il'I'A;  Ä'W ? 

Zf  have  the  Inner  Plur.-formation. 
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?-'!■ ;  and  “door7'  ( cf \  supra ,  p.  286  §  131,  Note  2); 

7/'1/»  “fog7”,  %°%$:\ ",  P.7?  “sickness” ;  £7?  P;!‘ ;  <’^00/,  “pitcher”, 
which  generally  has  the  inner  formation,  may  take  the  Plural  *7^° 
°/,P;i*  and  (from  *7?°^)  (Numb.  4,  9  Note)  (1). 

Thorns  ending  in  o  which  take  this  Plural  are  rare.  The 
only  such  Plurals  yet  known  are  7f|7P;!’  from  70  “side”  (of  the 
body);  from  7>(,"  “basket”;  /AW’t  “myriads”  (Sing.  121); 

and  ^AdC/P'lh  °/A7'7J'l*  [but  also  ‘VAt'PP'lh  Kebra  Nag.  p. 
XXXII  a],  admittedly  from  a  form  (§  121,  ß)  7A6°.  “carved  work”, 
— in  all  of  which  b  is  resolved  into  aw  before  cdi2). 

On  those  words  ending  in  i  which  do  not  belong  to  this  sec¬ 
tion,  see  §  132. 

(7)  A  few  stray  Nominal  Stems,  of  comparatively  simple  form 
and  ending  in  a  consonant,  take  the  outer  formation  at  in  the 
I  dural.  The  following  are  the  most  important  and  most  frequently 
occurring  of  these — :  “mother”,  ’hal:l'  5  7ft“  “face”,  *11 A 

“dew”,  71«}»  “skin-bottle”,  “bear”,  .P/.P.“  “foundation”, 

“soul  ”,  'V&A  “power  ”,  rtC'P  “ornament”  i'iC-’rl-,  “'Ihf:  “  table”, 
*7l/A  “grace”  “favour”,  7'£,'fl  “axe  ”,  WIC  “  incantation”  [Hen. 
65,  6|,  “box77,  ft\P.'«)»  “alms”,  TfdC  “tomb77,  J^A^A^  “an 

earthquake”:  Also  ffl'fl  “wisdom”,  Plur.  THO'I“  “arts”;  farther, 
WA  “stag”,  AiCTN  “crocodile”,  fl7A  “divination”,  ftpC  “air”, 

“time”,  “water-lizard77,  “world”,  0/hC£  “pearl” ; 

*»,P.A  “letter  of  the  alphabet”  (3).  Others  admit  of  the  outer  for¬ 
mation  in  at,  along  with  the  inner:  —  «J^ilA  “wound”,  “J’flC  “tiling”, 
wty  “sack77,  “productiveness”,  O'P'-A  “plant”, 'J A  “camel”, 

faA'fl  “dog”;  and  with  differing  meanings  Y1C  YllNl’  “affairs”, 
“things  ,  “languages”.  The  Plural-formation  in  all  these 

stems  proceeds  without  any  change  of  vowels ;  but  hA'fl  forms 

hA0;P(4). 


O  The  inner  formation  is  taken  by — A(“7?,  ftflT?,  ihCT*  and7vC°/,- 

(2)  lUD-h"  “  storm”  takes  the  form  — 1 70  ft 7#  and  P-cir 

take  the  inner  formation. 

(3)  •J  OA  'I-  Gen.  30,38,  ami  •  Mark  11,4  can  as  yet  be  supported 

only  in  the  Plur. 

(4)  To  be  explained  in  accordance  with  Ewald,  ‘Gr.  Ar .’  §  300.  Other 
views  of  the  point  are  represented  by  Zimmern,  ‘Zeit sehr.  f.  4ss.’  Y,  p.  385 
and  Philippi,  ‘ Beitr .  z.  Ass.'  II,  p.  377,  [and  especially  Nöldeke,  ‘ Zeitschr .  f. 
Assyr .’  XVIII,  p.  70] . 
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(d)  Nominal  Stems  which  have  the  formative  prefix  r/o.  §  116,  Nominal 
usually  take  the  inner  Plural-formation,  either  with  or  without  a  1^te0f!“8c^ltl‘ 
Fem.  termination,  hut  sometimes  too  they  take  the  outer  formation:  winch 
tw'ilnc  “  miracle’’,  \  in  the  same  way 

(Wfi’aud  “line”,  “psalm”,  tfofaCfi  Outer  For- 

“spade”,  f/o'} h°MlC  “wheel”  (f):  “castigation”,  oofy  the  Plural. 

“pot”,  axlbLC:V  “mitre 

In  others  the  outer  formation  appears,  as  well  as  the  inner : 

“'I') “tower”,  '“flood”,  Ö7'J&£  “dwelling” 

Hen.  59,  2),  «VhflC  “  bond”,  “principalship” 

(7ad.  Lalib .);  alö(\\V ih  ‘Pfl'l*  There  are,  besides, 

a  few  of  the  Feminine  Stems  cited  towards  the  end  of  §  111,  a, — 
having  ;p  prefixed, — which  admit  of  the  outer  formation: 

“wish”,  “mark  or  sign”,  “miracle”,  •I’hf’C 

;P*P ;  “joy”,  “race”,  “family”, 

— 1*1  ß/|‘“  prophecy”  forms,  in  accordance  with  §  1 33  b,  a, 

On  a  farther  employment  of  the  termination  ät,  v.  §  141. 


(6).  Inner  Formation  of  the  Plural. 

§  135.  Agreeably  to  the  natural  bent  of  the  Semitic  langua-  General 


Account  of 


ges  to  replace  the  Outer  formation  by  Inner  vowel-change,  an  th0  Inncr 
Inner  Plural-formation  has  been  also  developed  from  the  Outer  (2).  Plurai  or 

,  ,  Collective 

The  lengthening  and  broadening  of  the  terminal  sounds,  by  means  Form, 
of  which  the  Plural-forms,  given  in  8S  132 — 134,  have  come  into 


being,  may  be  turned  into  a  lengthening  and  broadening  of  the 
inner  vowel-utterances  of  the  Stem,  dust  as  happens  in  forming 
the  Imperfect  (§91)  and  the  Feminine  of  certain  Descriptive  words, 
i.  e .,  Adjectives  and  Participles  (§  129),  so,  in  order  to  construct  a 
Collective  word  out  of  the  word  which  denotes  one  of  a  class,  a 
long  or  short  a,  more  rarely  a  u,  penetrates  into  the  middle  of 
the  Stem  as  a  kind  of  remains  of  the  Feminine  Plural  termination 
at  or  the  Masculine  an  (cm),  occasionally  dislodging  a-sounds  of 
the  Singular  Stem  and  turning  them  into  prefixes.  This  formation 
of  new  Collective-words  by  means  of  inner  vowel-cliange,  is  there¬ 
fore  only  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  Nominal  Stem-formation; 


O  Cf.  also  “  firmament”,  and 

(2)  V.  on  the  other  hand  König,  p.  86  sq. 
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and  since  the  language  regards  and  treats  the  new  forms  not  as 
properly  words  indicating  several  individuals,  but  as  abstract  Col¬ 
lective  words,  they  are  with  more  propriety  denominated  Collective- 
forms  than  Plural-forms.  In  the  multiplicity  of  these  Collective 
formations  Ethiopic  approaches  Arabic,  in  which  precisely  this 
tendency  of  the  language  luxuriates  most;  but  even  here  it  again 
exhibits  its  more  frugal  disposition  in  the  development  and  use  of 
forms ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  employs  only  the  most  important  of  pos¬ 
sible  types  of  this  formation,  it  is  well  calculated  to  elucidate  the 
complicated  Arabic  system.  All  these  Collective  words,  as  falling 
under  the  general  notion  of  Abstracts,  may  be  conceived  of  in 
Ethiopic  as  feminine,  and  they  sometimes  even  have  in  their  for¬ 
mation  a  feminine  (!).  In  the  usage  of  the  language,  they  may 
—  whether  with  or  without  a  feminine  termination  —  be  treated 
either  as  masculine  or  as  feminine,  just  like  the  ordinary  Abstract 
(§  130).  Farther,  in  their  character  of  Collective  words,  they  may 
be  regarded  either  as  notions  suggestive  of  unity,  and  be  associat¬ 
ed  with  a  Singular  in  the  Predicate  and  the  Apposition,  —  or  as 
notions  suggestive  of  a  number  of  individuals  comprised  in  them, 
and  accordingly  be  connected  with  a  Plural  in  these  parts  of  the 
sentence.  Thus,  for  example,  the  expression  “those  days'7  may  be 
rendered  either  by  :  frtxpfifa  or  by  ;  ffDlPÖA  or  ’ho»' 

'y\:  :  £7D«P$£y  or  h0!'}' S*  «" 

The  formation  of  a  Collective  itself  is  invariably  regulated 
by  the  form  of  the  Singular-stem,  and  accordingly  such  Collective 
formation  falls  into  three  main  divisions :  —  (1)  Forms  from  tri¬ 
literal  Nominal  Stems  of  the  simplest  kind;  (2)  Forms  from  longer 
Stems,  especially  from  Stems  of  tri-radical  roots  containing  a  long 
formative  vowel  after  the  first  or  second  radical,  from  stems  with 
outer  additions  in  the  shape  of  Prefixes  or  Affixes,  and  from  Stems 
of  Multiliteral  roots;  (3)  Special  Forms,  standing  midway  between 
these  two  divisions,  of  certain  Descriptive  words  and  Nomina 
agentis. — Several  Nominal  Stems  have  a  two-fold  or  threefold 
Collective  formation,  —  for  the  most  part,  however,  without  any 
difference  in  meaning.  Alongside  of  these  leading  modes  of  the 
Collective  formation,  which  are  still  active  in  the  language  as  used, 


(1)  Not  at,  which  would  of  necessity  turn  them  into  words  expressing 
a  number  of  individuals,  i.  e.  into  Plurals. 
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there  occur  in  rare  instances  remains  of  other  formations,  still 
preserved  in  Arabic,  which  indicate  that  at  one  time  Ethiopic  also 
had  a  greater  number  of  forms,  but  parted  with  the  use  of  them, 
with  characteristic  frugality.  On  the  accentuation  of  these  Col¬ 
lective-forms  in  general,  cf.  Trumpp,  p.  542  and  König,  p.  159. 

§  136.  I.  Collective  words  from  Singular -stems  of  the  sim- 1.  coiiecti 


ve 

Words  from 


Formation 
from  Tri¬ 
radical 
Roots 


niest  formation  from  Tri-radical  roots.  To  this  class  belong  only 

A  1  1  °  d  bingular- 

Singular-stems  without  the  Feminine  termination  at  or  t ;  for  the  stems  of  the 

.  „  Simplest 

Fem.  Stems  (with  the  exception  of 

rth-V)  take  the  outer  form  of  the  Plural  (§  133,  h)  or  have  other 
Collective  forms.  Then,  Singular- stems  of  the  types 
an  d  PIC  do  not  appear  in  this  class,  because  the  first  of  these 
three  types  has  generally  no  plural  at  all  or  at  most  only  an  outer 
plural,  while  the  other  two  types,  in  accordance  with  §  1 34,  c,  a, 
confine  themselves  to  the  outer  Plural  form.  Accordingly  the 
Singular-stems  which  fall  to  be  considered  here  are  those  after 
the  types  THC,  TtUl,  lilll,  as  well  as  a  few  Stems  of  the  type 
1C  following  the  type  *pflC. 

1.  The  first  and  simplest  Collective-form ,  Type  comes  i. collective 

from  Singular-stems  of  the  type  and  is  produced  by  establish- 1  1->.pü 

£  11/ 

ing  short  a  after  the  second  radical,  which  is  vowel-less  in  the  Sing. 


Judging  by  the  Arabic f1),  we  might  even  have  this  a  lengthened; 
as  yet,  however,  ä  can  be  supported  only  in  the  case  of  «!>'•  from 
“leg”  (Cant.  5,  15;  John  19,  31,  together  with 
Ps.  146,11;  Judges  15,8)  and  a >•,  from  “way”. 

For  short  a  v.  e.  g.  hin  “ear’  \  hin  ,  med iae  gemin atae : — H\aJ 
“law”,  h\Tl ;  *SP0  “pit”,  tertiae  infirm ae:  “root”, 

Farther,  this  formation  is  specially  adopted  by  these  old 
and  much  abbreviated  words  (§  105  ad  fin.) :  /Vfl  “father”,  h’)^ 
“brother”,  “hand”,  AVs*  “mouth”,  “man”,  “tree”, — in 
which  u  appears  as  third  radical:  hflti)*,  h0*i(Dm  (§44),  h 
hd.lW*  ACf/K  fl00K  The  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body  in  men 
and  animals  frequently  have  this  form  of  the  Plural:  »j “knee’ , 
hin  “ear”,  rhöJ  “bosom”,  he3IC  “foot”,  \ncl'  “wing”, 

JTOC  “nail”,  VCtl-tiCM  “  molar  tooth”;  and  besides  these: 


[gebar). 


p)  Ewald,  lGr.  Ar?  §  307. 

(2)  [If  this  form  is  not  rather  to  be  compared  with  Arabic  ; 

cf.  Praetorius,  ZDMG  LVI,  p.  694.] 
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AlHl,  lA 9°,  ?i-m,  ,A"/‘b  i hflC  “colour”,  9»h A  >l>'  flA  ^  Af- , 
(Piur.  ?iT-a  A‘1*h:  °hh:,  "ikt,  t  w  fcA®*  “  frank¬ 

incense’*  may  also  be  a  Flur  ale  tantum.  Yet  many  of  these  words 
admit  also  of  the  Plural-type  h°U\C  (v.  infra  No.  2): — 

4 ;i*Ar  h'fl7,  nein,  Yi'H',  hin,  h*ic,  kkc, 

and  fhTH 1,  one  plural  of  which,  /hH’fl  signifies  “tribes”,  and  the 
other  JuIbH'D  “nations”: — there  is  a  similar  result  in  the  case  of 
(ift,  v.  infra.  That  this  type  f7flC  was  at  one  time  exchangeable 

for  another  type  Juai  or  J,.*]  cannot  be  proved.  ft«fe4*  “sons'*, 

which  is  always  employed  in  a  Plural  sense  and  which  therefore 
might  easily  be  regarded  as  a  Plural  of  ft«)»,  is  rather  a  Singular 
used  as  a  Collective  (§  131,2),  as  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the 
Suff.  Pron.  indicates.  In  the  same  way  fl>*A‘ft*  “children”  appears 
to  be  both  the  Plur.  belonging  to  fl)  Aft*  and  also  a  Passive  Part, 
used  as  a  Collective;  but  yet  in  certain  passages  it  seems  to  denote 
“son”  in  the  Singular  (Gen.  17,16;  18, 10  &  14;  Cant.  5,10).  In 
like  manner  AftVD-O  “men”  (Ps.  138,18)  might  be  conceived  as 
a  Collective  Singular  (instead  of  the  usual  #ft*)(2):  So  long,  how¬ 
ever,  as  such  a  type  of  the  Singular  is  not  otherwise  supported,  it 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  regard  Aft‘fl>°  c edewwe  as  rather 

a  Plural,  of  the  type  Jyxl  (for  like  “brothers”). 

2. Collective-  2.  A  second  Collective  formation ,  and  the  one  in  fact 

*s  most  frequently  found  with  all  Singular- Stems  of  Simple 
(agbur)  f°rm?  takes  It  after  the  second  radical,  and  h  as  a  Stem-prefix 
forming  one  syllable  with  the  first  radical,  but  never  lengthened 
before  Aspirates:  Type  h'lKl  This  form  is  adopted  first  of  all 
by  Singular- Stems  which  contain  an  a-sound,  in  particular  by  those 
which  have  an  a  after  the  second  radical.  Accordingly  the  prefixed 
h  may  be  considered  as  an  a  of  the  Singular-Stem  which  has  been 
thrust  out  of  the  stem  by  the  interpolated  d.  Singular-Stems, 

(*)  Cf.  also  Ludolf’s  Note  on  Ps.  72,5. 

(•’)  [Dillmann  gives  a  very  different  account  of  this  word  in  his  lLex.' 
Under  Aft'  he  says  (col.  1011) “Ps.  54,27.  138,18  exhibent  Aft’flfisft^°: 
hostes  sanguinolenti,  quamquam  primitus  sine  dubio  AftfD:  ft  9°  •  legebatur; 
cfr.  etiam  Ludolfi  annot.  ad  Ps.  72,5”;  and,  again,  under  adversarius 

(col.  1012) — “In  libris  Mss.  passim  Aft*0J* :  cum  Aftfl^*  •  riri  perperam  per- 
mutatur”.  tr.] 
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which  contain  no  a ,  share  also  in  this  formation,  but  only  as  a 
series  of  secondary  importance.  Very  seldom  indeed  does  this  form 
take  the  Feminine  termination  *|\  The  intruding  a  is  always  long, 
with  the  exception  of  hdflßb1  “trees”’  (along  with  AfjtfKffrom  r ){, 
(and  v.  infra). 

(a)  This  Collective  form  is  the  one  used  almost  exclusively 
in  the  case  of  Singular-Stems  of  the  type  70C(1),  e-  £/■’•  'tlC 
“speech”’,  j\TrPC  “languages”;  HV-fl  “tail”,  MJV'fl;  Pd) A  “dis¬ 
trict”,  hP:*PA;  and  in  like  manner:  <£.A *7,  th&nC  ^m’},  Cl^C 
<Pt\9",  DAft,  flrhVP  HP:,  h&C,  0ft  H 0°’},  pf/np:,  |f£C  7"°A 
ftffl'J, 


(&)  It  is  very  common  in  the  case  of  the  Sing.-form  7'0C 
(from  which,  it  is  true,  the  Collective  forms  C'1‘  and  hi-n  c 
also  are  often  taken,  v.  infra): — 09"?.'  “column  ”,  t’.  ili: 

“mountain”,  fi.P.'OC;  mediae  geminatae:  ;»’<"/•  “sack", 

OC  “enemy”,  \\bi'C\  primae  vocalis:  (DC'}  “month",  : 

“wine”,  h(dmp”}  “vines”;  mediae  infirm ae :  /V”  “tree”, 
“bird”,  hfiW;  Ü»:l*  “house”,  hiiP’V  Besides:  0rf]A, 
"'/.A,  wt:fy  wC.°l  r\)  £9”^,  ACiT  AC,  A(»T  4-^A, 
fl/M,  'V/’A  N'H*.  ■  wtyq:,  m:PC,  fflftWl,  oa>-P:,  opsi  OP: A, 

ftJ&JPC  7AA  )C,  ft?”,  A*lmA  ^cn  n(2)  “myriads”  (from 

abp)  is  a  Plurale  tantum.  The  plural  of  *7^T  “shoe”,  is 

also  written  (§  47)  (v.  Gen.  14, 28  Note).  The  words 

rh‘>A  “field”,  ftp,*?,  “sword”,  *7h'>  “shoe”,  R’l’C  “rod”  have, 
along  with  this  Plural,  other  forms  in  addition:  h/h.-i-A  and  }\l\\ 

hilf <P  and  hhy.V't'  hP’hl  and  /■,/>’?,'};  fc-lK+C 

(Numb.  17,17)  and  h'tVl’C 

(c)  But  this  Collective-form  lias  also  come  into  use  in  the 
case  of  the  Singular-form  ”M1  C  and  with  even  greater  frequency 
than  No.  1, — a  circumstance  which  is  the  less  remarkable,  that 
many  words  vary  even  in  the  Sing,  between  the  types  °M1C  and 
7'llC-  Thus  AdlA  “garment”  takes  ^iAHA  in  the  Plur.;  9°PmC 
“land”,  3\9°^C  ;  “precious  stone”,  ■;  9uh  P  “hundred”, 

h*°Vh  A'fl  “  heart’  KAfl  n;  T:V  ‘  ‘husband”,  h‘j'\+:P]  IV/: 


O  Only  a  few  have  the  Collective-form  N^tl'C  (§  137),  and  a  few 
again  take  the  outer  formation  (§  134,  y). 

(2)  [Again  a  retreat  from  the  position  taken  up  in  the  ‘Zca?/,  and  an 
acknowledgement  that  Ludolf  was  right,  tr.] 
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“companion'  h-n?x ;  ?,£•  “  hand’  hhfUD-,  as  a  side-form  to  the 
usual  •/,£«»• ;  /'■(:«>•  “root  ”,  hr't-l»'  “beard”,  h‘A  -h9" 

In  the  same  way  (besides  those  already  mentioned  under  No.  1): 

i\ iA?n,  c*m  -a cb,  iv  n,  rav,  m-a,  R-r.d,  T’iRr,  tt,  R'CiK, 

RRP,  <PAr,  and  from  a  Feminine  Singular  -  Stem  W.9°- 1- 
“winter  ”,  hYl/**9n  (along  with  the  outer  form  §  133,  b,  a). 

To  this  section  perhaps  belongs  also  the  Plurale  tantum  tiTr^C 


3. Collective- 
form,  Type 

Kmc 

(agbur). 


“view”. 

Very  seldom  does  a  Feminine  termination  occur  with  this 
second  Collective-form.  It  is  possible  (in  accordance  with  §  36) 
in  words  from  roots  tertiae  gutturalis :  —  helii!7  ih’l*  y  ÖTToopa 
(E  ,ev.  18,14),  from  *1*9°  Farther,  from  dif»  “arrow’  ’  (VihR?, 
cf.  id),  h/hR'i-  ■■  So  too  from  “the  female  breast”  (originally 
tertiae  infirmae)  KTO'lh  and  from  fig*9  “name”,  From 

“adder”  ( tertiae  infirmae)  comes  the  Plur.  (*[*  being 

applied  to  from  C)-  In  \\(W:V  “maid-servant” 

and  rth»T  or  “street”,  the  fern.  •['  is  treated  as  belonging  to 

the  root,  whence  hha’!:l-  and  tifih’V  or  fr/V'.vTr). 

§  137.  3.  A  third  Collective  formation ,  but  one  which  was 
already  decidedly  dying  out,  contains  an  accented  (Trumpp,  p.  542) 
ü  after  the  second  radical,  and, — like  No.  2, — }\  as  a  prefix,  Type 
h°m-cC)  i  ’his  form  is  adopted  by  several  words  indicating  per- 


(!)  But  “wars”,  from  —  which  Ludolf  quotes  in  his 

lLex.\  col.  606,  in  accordance  with  his  ‘Gramm.’  p.  108,— should  be  amended 
into  JiÖflVl-,  a  doubled  Plural.  [But  yet  Platt  retains  the  reading  (in 
Mark.  13,7)  which  Ludolf  quotes,  and  so  does  Praetorius  in  the  reprint,  tr.] 
So  too,  in  Judges  8,  26,  the  word  is  not  ha>-R-n: I-,  as  Ludolf  quotes  it  in 
the  ‘Lex.\  but  hat-R  qT,  a  doubled  Plural. 

(2)  Of.  Praetorius,  ‘ Am/i .  SjH'.’  p.  189. 

( !)  [A  peculiar  use  of  this  second  formation, — viz.  its  employment  to 


1 

form  the  inner  plural  of  singulars  representing  the  Arabic  elative  Jjtif, — 
is  exhibited  in  a  passage  of  the  Kebra  Nag.  (74  b  23  sq.) :  hVi-R  ■  llfcfl 
‘PR-=  =  (ih  nRR'i  hit fit:  “precious  stones,  red  ones  along  with 


black,  and  dark-brown  with  white  ones”,  the  respective  singulars  ( w  f , 


st\V|)  being  directly  imported  from  Arabic.] 

(4)  In  Arabic,  cUi!  ,  —  which  in  Ethiopic  must  have  the  sound  of 


-does  not  correspond  so  well  as  does  J  yXl 


Cf.  D.  H.  Müller, 
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sons,  and  by  those  notions  which  are  usually  apprehended  as  Mas¬ 
culine, — which  fact  perhaps  explains  the  presence  of  the  vowel  ü 
instead  of  ä: —  hR0}  “ass  ',  rh4*A  “held  ’,  h/h'fcA  (as 

well  as  fr/h^A  and  hfl h^A'I') ;  "bough”,  höft.ty 

rhfrC  “fence”,  h&ft.C;  “  vine-shoot  ”,  hM-l,  07C  u city” 

and  “country7',  hVl'C  (?iU7vC);  7 (/D tl  'small  copper  coin7,  ft  <7 
Without  Singular:  —  ftj&U*£*  “Jews77,  höi'0}  “ear-rings77; — 
and  from  a  lost  Singular,  “old  men77  (used  as  Plur.  for 

KtPVH1)- 

4.  A  fourth  Collective  formation  contains  short  e  (at  first  4.  collective 
probably  u)  after  the  second  radical,  and  likewise  ft  as  a  Stem-  fo^“’^^pe 
prefix (2): — Type  ft 0HIC.  This  form  is  rather  less  frequent  even  {jig^r] 
than  the  foregoing  one,  and  seems  to  have  been  supplanted  partly  by 

No. 2,  partly  by  No.  5.  The  most  of  the  words  which  adopt  it  have  another 
Plural-form  besides:  —  CD*7C  “hill77,  ftfD-^C  ( auger );  ‘feft’A  ‘‘leaf'7, 
M^frAC3);  rt:l"C  "rod”,  h't\:\'C  (and  ft-fl^C);  *VlA  'sack77, 

Ml\ A  (and  ft'V^A  Gen.  42,25;  43,22;  44,1);  7TG  and  ^TC 
“gleam  ”,  vm:,  a  a  “bowl7  ftft\7iA  (and  hftfh A:l*) ;  H^A 
“mule  ,  hllfy A  (and  ft-fl^Al');  “shoe  ”,  hrM  (and  hr 

h*i).  The  Plur.  ft/ihCfl>«  “swine77  (ahreww6)  belongs  probably  to 
a  lost  Sing,  rh C0**;  in  the  Sing,  the  form  d\6*(D*p  is  used  (Ps.  79,14 ; 

Lev.  11, 7)  (4),  which  no  doubt  is  also  a  Collective. 

5.  Of  much  more  frequent  occurrence,  however,  and,  next  to  5.  collective 
No.  2  of  this  Class,  the  form  in  most  general  use, — is  the  form 

— -  (affberty 

ZDMG  XXXVII,  p.  366.  It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  words  of  this  form 
come  from  roots  primae  gutturalis. 

0)  On  ftftV-f)  cf.  Dillmann’s  ‘Lea?.’,  col.  771. 

t  o  ^ 

(2)  Juti!  answers  in  Arabic.— On  the  Accentuation  cf.  Trumpp  p.  542. 

(3)  Not  ‘fe&A?  as  Ludolf  has  it  in  his  Lex.’.  [What  Ludolf  has  in 
his  ‘Lex.’,  (col.  221)  under  this  word  A,  is  the  following: — “PI.  h<h 
ft'A:  Marc.  11,  8,  &  ‘|»ftA:  Deut.  12,2”.  Ludolf  was  thus  well  aware  of  the 
pl.-form  which  is  given  in  the  1  Grammar’  here;  and  as  for  the  other  plural 
form  •feXA,  which  he  cites,  Prof.  Bezold  communicates  a  conjecture  that 
“most  probably  Ludolf’s  ‘feJiA  is  a  misprint  for  <f>**J\A?  which  actually 
occurs  as  plur.  in  Kebra  Nag.  93  b  17”.  tr.] 

(4)  [Cf*  als0  Tab.  Tab.  59  (Chrest.  p.  121)  and  also  Trumpp,  ZDMG 
XXXIV,  p.  236  sq .,  and  Cornill  ibid.  XXXV,  p.  650.  Also  Cod.  Mon.  Aeth. 

11,  fol.  48  v°  reads  there  (D 
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just  dealt  with,  4,  increased  by  the  Fern,  termination  '1*: — Type 

(a)  This  form  is  taken  only  in  a  few  cases  by  the  Singular- 
Stem  of  the  type  ‘7'flC :  Chfl  “  head’  \  hChtl'V;  ht\C  “eagle”, 
hhilC^l  'tlh'fl  “wolf”,  h’llh'fl’l';  hVil  “bee”,  hhVii^  (as  well 
as  hh'/il)  (say  (insert  &c.). 

(b)  The  form  is  usually  found  in  connection  with  the  Singular- 
Stem  of  type  7'HC?  or  even  from  p'flC-  OF**}  “eye”, 

O&'h  “corpse”,  ( IfhC  “sea’  ’»  h'flrhG'V-  In  the  same 

fashion :  —  ^7x9° ?  al7\t\i  fl^A,  'MflA,  >?°C(2),  llA'fl 

OK9 OR rich,  7Al>,  1(1C  KAÖ  H'i'ft  0C&,  0CÖ  and  ÖCÖ, 
A'f'A-  Also,  from  rh^A  “held”  (v.  No.  3),  fl^A  “mule”  (v. 
No.  4),  RH iA  “bowl”  (y.  No.  4),  “sword”  (v.  No.  2).  From 

“bow”  comes  htyfo’l'  (for  '|‘  being  considered  as 

a  radical.  From  unknown  Singular-forms:  —  hr-rvi-  “sinews”, 


ft^'wc'i-  “new-moons  ”,  ft'PC'V i-  “  the  young  of  birds” 

DWSK):  probably  also  “birds  of  prey”  (Hen.  89,10(3); 


90,2;  96,2  for  from  violc.):  From  t[\)9°  “ox”,  ft  A 

;  /.Rrh  “helper”,  t\C?:} rV  (as  well  as  ftC^ft);  fl^A  “rich”, 
ft'flflAl*;  ^Crh  “guide”,  “leader”,  h9°Ch\:V\  OCft  “friend”, 
ftdCh-Th  Also  the  word  hr-rt.  “serpent”,  may  form,  from  h£f|, 
— the  ending  i  being  left  out  of  account  (§  118), — the  plural  ft  fa 
and  in  contracted  form  fth.fl->  (Hen.  20, 7)  (4),  while  from 
lll’.fl.  ftl|.ftfl>  is  formed  (§  140).  In  like  manner  Oh “lion” 
(§  131)  forms  Oh’Oh'l'  (from  OhOlh  without  prefixed  ft,  because 
0  is  taken  for  ft,  the  formative  bent  having  here  proved  misleading). 
F’bCJV  “hair”(5)  forms  (from  **1ÖC)  ft/^C'V- 


T 

(*)  Arabic  äJjiif —  On  the  accentuation  v.  Tiiumpp,  p.  543. 

(2)  [The  plural  of  this  word  is  given  in  lLex.'  as  ft  ?9°C>  ,  but  hi 
rc>  is  also  given  there  on  Ludolf’s  authority,  tr.] 

(::)  [Flemming  reads  in  89,10  ftffiO  instead  of  Dillhann’s  ft®. 
fl>-  tr.] 

(4)  [Flemming  reads  here  fth.e.fi>  instead  of  Dillmann’s  ftVuft^, 
besides  adopting  certain  other  slight  variants  of  form  and  order,  tr.] 

(5)  As  if  were  a  nomen  unitatis  (§  131)  and  *^0(1  or 

were  only  derived.  But  in  point  of  fact  /** dC’[*  is  used  quite  as  readily  in 
a  Collective  sense,  Ps.  39,17,  as  in  an  Individual  sense,  Matt.  5,36. —  MW 
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§  138.  II.  Collective  words  from  certain  longer  Singular-  IL 
Stems  of  tri-radical  roots .  Several  Descriptive  words  of  the  type  words 
given  in  §  108,  b,  c,  as  well  as  those  Adjectives  and  Nomina  agentis  Jrr°“n 
which  have  been  formed  by  doubling  the  Second  radical  (§  117),  longer 
have  a  peculiar  formation,  differing  from  the  Collective-forms  of  sfems* *— the 
the  other  longer  Singular-Stems.  That  formation  is  brought  about  Collective* 

.  °  form  being 

by  the  essential  vowel  of  the  Singular-Stem  after  the  second  radi-  of  the  Type 
cal  being  superseded  by  a  short  a,  the  fern.  'V  being  appended  MCT 
at  the  same  time.  To  this  a  and  the  force  of  a  Collective  Ah-  (9&bart.) 
stract  becomes  attached.  Moreover  the  transformation  which  passes 
over  the  Ground-Stem  is  so  marked  that  this  Collective-form  looks 
more  like  a  new  formation  directly  out  of  the  root:  —  Type 

C'K1). 

1.  This  form  comes  into  use  most  frequently  in  the  case  of 
Singular-Stems  of  the  type  *](]£.  For  these  it  is  the  only  practi¬ 
cable  type  of  a  Collective  formation,  and  meanwhile  it  occurs 
offener  than  the  outer  Plural-formation  (§  132,  g).  If  it  is  allow¬ 
able  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  Ethiopic,  from  that  which  is 
observed  in  Arabic,  then  we  may  assume  that,  in  forming  the  Col¬ 
lective  in  these  cases,  the  doubling  of  the  second  radical  is  given 


^  ^  y*  w  y-' 

up  (as  in  älSC  from  ^15^1),  although  it  has  as  yet  been  impossible 
to  prove  this  from  Ethiopic  itself;  cf.  Trumpp,  p.  543  (2).  Exam¬ 
ples: —  “the  first”,  ( qadämt );  “writer”, 

“scribe  ”,  5Ui<P •>;  fUV.  “  swordbearer  rtf'P'h  rhAfl.  “singer”, 
rhA£T;  “  hunter”,  'iO(D*:V  {ncdaüt).  But  in  words  tertiae  gut- 

turalis  we  have: — w*Pai^  “sacrificer”,  “priest”,  and  from 

roots  with  final  <TI  or  &:  —  twtun.  “rapacious”, 

“reaper  ”,  oof:  (§  54).  The  same  formation  occurs  in  the  case  of 

Md.,  *V5<5,  at.#/,  ata] j-,  o.#(\.  lOA.,  Mh. 

and  others.  It  is  also  met  with,  along  with  the  outer  forma- 

tion,  in  •W'A.,  #y,dt.  ow 


“condition  of  a  foreigner”  and  “foreigner”  (from  a  Sing.  V7«£\)  seems  to  be 

based  upon  a  corresponding  form  in  Arabic  £  Axib 

(*)  The  corresponding  form  in  Arabic  is  or  xTxi,  Ewald  ‘6rr. 

ArJ  §  312. 

(2)  Y.  on  the  other  hand  König,  p.  95. 

20* 
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70*5  “priest  of  false  gods”^)  forms  ’i'/Oh’l*  and,  with  the 

mixed  sound,  so  too  T’ATJ  "shepherd”  (from  the  original  root 

brti  +  äivi)  takes  S0AW'V  (for  S°Afl>*;lmb  as  if  (D  were  a  part  of 
the  root.  Compare  also  “soothsayer”,  Farther, 

the  name  £0& I*  “giants”  is  no  doubt  to  be  derived  from  a  Sing. 
£W.,  thus  originally  “shepherds”,  “shepherd  people”. 

2.  A  few  Descriptive  words,  having  %  after  the  second  radical, 
also  adopt  this  formation  (as  well  as  the  outer  formation,  §  132, 1  ,h)\ 

^axf}  “thin”,  ‘I’mVh  mfl/fl  “wise  ”,  md-n-'l-;  0(1.  ('■  “big”,  on 

y-'i-  So  too  the  Substantive  rhft,  “warranter”,  rhflj&'lh ;  in  con¬ 
trast  with  which,  other  Substantives  of  this  type  have  the  formation 
given  in  §  140.  Finally,  the  much  abbreviated  word  <*7^  “seer” 
(§  114,  c)  has  (as  well  as  °7C,0  and 

3.  Of  the  Participle -type  *7(1  mC,  “pure”,  “genuine” 

has  this  formation,  y.w-'t-  unless  it  be  really  founded  upon  a 
Singular  And  thus  too  *i*)f*': |m  “kings”  might  be  derived 

from  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  refer  it  to  the  Singu¬ 
lar  which  has  become  of  rare  occurrence  in  Ethiopic(2). 

§  139.  III.  Collect i  ve  Words  from  longer  Stems  of  Triliteral 
words  anc^  Multiliteral  Roots  have  hut  one  single  type : — long  d  after 
from  longer  the  third-last  strong  Stem-letter;  before  it  a  syllable  with  a  short 
Triiiterai  ai  which  only  very  seldom  is  reduced  to  e  (or  in  Quinqueliteral 
and  Stems  two  syllables  with  two  short  As),  and  after  it  a  syllable 

Multiliteral  .  J  .  . 

Boots:-  with  a  short  e  (§  60)  (3): — Type  70CC-  This  type  is  followed  by 
AiCA  all  Nominal  Stems  of  Multiliteral  roots  (4);  by  all  Stems  of  Tri- 
( gäbdrer )  ra(lical  roots  formed  by  external  increase  (4);  and  lastly  by  several 


hi. 

Collective 


C)  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  this  word  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
root  =  or  from  pi,'},  +  äwi=^X=>. 

(~)  °7( 0 —  which  appears  frequently  in  the  phrase  : 

“orphans”,  and  also  in  another  connection  in  Lev.  11,40.  and  Deut.  14,21, 
Note,— is  a  word  sni  generis.  I  recognise  in  this  word  the  Collective  form 

JLxi  (Ewald,  lGr.  Ar .’  §  313).  answers  completely  to  the  Arabic 

O  ^  w  ^ 

from  OA.AX),  so  that  Mh  ■■  •  means  literally:  “children  of 
those  who  are  dead”.  But  m “  Pleiades”  is  merely  the  Ethiopic  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  Ljvj. 

V 

(3)  Just  as  in  Arabic,  Ewald,  ‘Gr.  Ar §  314. 

(4)  With  the  exception  of  those  which  take  the  outer  Plural  formation. 
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Nominal  Stems  of  Tri-radical  roots  which  have  a  long  vowel  after 
the  second  or  third  radical,  inasmuch  as  by  the  laws  of  Sounds, 
such  long  vowTels  are  equivalent  to  strong  radicals  in  phonetic  value. 
Sometimes,  in  obedience  to  laws  farther  to  he  explained,  the  Fenu 
’I*  is  attached,  in  connection  with  which  the  fundamental  rule 
generally  holds  good,  that  Nominal  Stems  which  have  ;|m  in  the 
Singular,  seldom  have  it  in  the  Plural.  On  the  accentuation  cf. 

Trumpp,  p.  543  sq. 

1.  First  then,  let  us  consider  Collective  Formations  bound  l.coiiective- 
to  various  hinds  of  Singular  types,  which  proceed  from  Nominal  fo™s.ot™m 
Stems  of  Multiliteral  Boots:  (VJrtA  “chain”,  AVAA  ( sandsel );  Nominal 
ladder  ”,  rn'flftT  “a  fur-coat”,  av t\£:7r  i  Multiliteral 

°?A  “virgin”,  M^A;  <\yw'h?xt\  “fox”,  «feVJV A;  hut  ‘f’^A  Root8 
“candela”,  «^V^A  (the  i  being  retained).  Also  from  Singulars 
which  are  not  yet  supported  by  any  passage:  —  A'P'T’A* 
lotnK0‘  Farther,  with  ’|*,  from  Singulars  which  do  not  have  a 
Fern. -ending  (especially  words  denoting  persons,  and  Names  of 
animals)  we  have:  —  “Satan  ”,  rt.e-rr'i-;  -i-'hia  “  ambas¬ 

sador  ”,  'PV'flAl*  and  'J  V'HA,  0'MIA  “lion”,  (JV'flft'l* ; 

“scorpion”,  O'UlC  “sea-monster”,  OV'fUPV;  X\lr&C 

“bp”,  h^C'l*  and  ‘f’CVfl  “eye-lash”,  —  Vice 

versa  (:lm  of  the  Sing,  being  thrown  off  in  the  Pliir.):  ‘MHhi- 
(and  ‘It/iHh  i  “lock  of  hair”,  VH?» :  ‘/Ad'P  “rocky  district”, 

Ad  Also  with  'I*,  from  Fern.  Singular-forms:  jftAflfl'1"  “sheaf”, 
hAAA'Th;  “piece  of  money”  “ drachma ”,  m^-ArW  (as 

well  as  mtf-A/h);  A'fl£,cP>  “  viper’  ’,  fchV'Ö’t  [and 
Kehr  a  Nag.  127  b  15  var.].  If  the  Singular-Stem  has  other  ter¬ 
minations,  e.  g.  a,  i,  they  are  thrown  off  in  the  Collective-form: 
ft'fWV,»  “tent”,  (fOftA»)  “cymbal”,  ftVfrA 

Farther,  Nominal  Stems  which  have  come  from  Multiliteral 
roots  through  abbreviation,  and  have  become  tri-radical,  follow 
this  formation:  haYP/lh  “stone”,  (the  Palatal- Guttural 

being  separated  from  its  u)\  Vih'f]  “star”,  l\(PY}’ü’P F'ClF  “cock" 
and  “hen”,  Cl) ;  “door”  A»A/1‘ 

“night”  (/&A?),  A,?A£  (JCJ);  and  the  foreign  word 

“Sabbath”,  rtVn'!-  “fly,  or  “swarm  of  flies”  (for 

retains  f,  to  compensate,  as  it  were,  for  the  lost  *}-: 
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2  Collective- 
forms  from 
Nominal 
Stems 

which  have 
Prefixes 
(a— c). 


2.  All  Nominal  Stems  formed  by  means  of  Prefixes  and 
belonging  to  Tri-radical  Poots,  follow  tliis  Collective  formation, 
viz. : — 

(a)  Nominal  Stems  having  }\  prefixed,  however  it  may  have 

originated:  —  h'i'üö  “tear’  JW-nö ;  Mfl")  “locust’  M WIT; 
h'H’fr  “door’  And  with  Feminine-ending  (Names  in¬ 

dicating  Persons,  and  Names  of  Animals):  —  }\90th>(D*  “ancestor”, 

(for  h"7r M&W  “mouse’ 

“God”  (although  itself  a  Collective-form,  §  136,  2).  A 

theological  term  has  been  introduced  from  the  Syriac  through  the 

Arabic  (from  J^ojud.  Ar.  PI.  *jöls!),  “essence”,  “sub¬ 

stance”. 

(b)  Nominal  Stems  having  •{'  as  prefix  (rare): 

“sign",  '1  I'dJZJ’V  “camp”, 

(c)  Nominal  Stems  in  great  number  formed  by  prefixing  an. 
Participles  and  Nomina  agentis ,  it  is  true,  have  mostly  the  outer 
Plural  formation  (§  132  f.),  but  sometimes  also  the  inner,  and 
indeed  (being  Personal-words)  taking  that  form  with  'I*  appended: 

counsellor  prince 

</d^O  “trumpeter”,  “joint-heir”, 

tfvbCC  “mischief-maker'  “judge”,  an\tf,y- ih 

On  the  other  hand  imAfl*‘  “lie  who  follows”,  “successor",  forms 
without  Names  of  localities  also,  of  the  type  5^**7 
oc  , — which  mostly  take  the  outer  Plural,  in  accordance  with 
§  134,  c,  a, — participate  to  some  extent  in  this  Collective  forma¬ 
tion:  “temple"  (uCiuo),  an\Crü:\'\  “base  of 

•  / 

a  column”,  r/orbP,P,'. 

This  form  rules  almost  exclusively  in  the  case  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  words  which  are  formed  by  prefixing  an,  §  116;  and  then  those 
Singular-stems,  which  have  not  the  sign  of  the  Feminine,  generally 
take  ;i‘  in  the  Collective-form,  especially  Personal-words: 
“ambassador”,  “spirit”,  ;  anQ^ 

“key”,  an “antiphone”,  an\\fg?  “stool”, 

On  the  other  hand  we  meet  with  '"lihO'i  “  mother’s  lap”, 
(Gen.  49,25);  «7 Aft?,  “a  young  one”  (‘lamb  or  kid’  &c.), 
<«>Aft?,;  »V-'/fii:  “  dwelling”,  or  with  double  form: 

“lightning”,  an(\Cty  and  an(]£ty’p;  “throne”,  an’p 
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ilA  “  nail”,  &c.  (1).  Feminine  Singular-stems  generally  take  the 
Masculine  form  in  the  Collective:  “net”,  <7°  A 

“jaw”,  twO A;lm  “day”,  (from  */°0A;Im),  ^‘PÖA; 

tfD'JlH*  “temptation”,  0i>VfUD~  (mandsew6  or  mandsive)\  flDftJi’V 
“window”,  avtftUD',  //*>£' A*'!*  “weight”,  “a 

talent”,  <toJiA£  ( makdlye  for  makdley6)  or  tfofj/Y/,  */Dftmrh»rTl  “mir¬ 
ror”,  wCNiJV  “herd”(2),  (marCdy6  for  marddexf). 

Very  rarely  do  they  take  the  Fern,  form  then,  as  in 

“net”,  Oftener  they  have  both  forms  side  by  side :  /zd'P 

Hrih'Th  “knife”,  and  ;  and  in  the  same  way 

This  occurs  with  special  frequency  when  the  Sing, 
has  already  both  Masc.  and  fern,  forms:  and  av’\'X\q!.:\' 

“region  of  the  shoulder”,  and  r/n  .■i-’fir-V;  in  like  manner 

"ydft  and  oibyA*  “lock  of  a  door”;  tfD/VfflC  and  tfoft’fDC'ih  “car¬ 
rying  pole”  &c. 

From  Quinqueliteral  and  longer  Stems:  (JvfohJV  “joint”, 
^AJPAJ^;  “ citliara ”,  aofätyah  and 

“curtain  or  veil’  and 

§  140.  3.  The  same  formation  occurs  with  many  Nominal  3.  same 
Stems  belonying  to  tri-radical  roots,  luhich  have  a  lony  vowel  after  occurring' 
the  first  or  second  radical  or  have  a  Vowel-termination ,  as  well  as  with  man>' 

Nom.  Sterna 

with  those  Stems  which  have  been  produced  from  Multiliterals  by  0f  Tri-rad. 
abbreviation.  The  language,  by  inserting  or  attaching  semivowels  ^°etsaw1ho1^ 
or  by  employing  }\  as  a  Stem-prefix,  endeavours  in  various  waysv°wei  after 
to  enlarge  these  Stems,  which  generally  have  too  small  a  number  Rad  )  or 

of  firm  letters  to  be  capable  of  taking  in  the  three  syllables  a-d-e,  ^avo  a 

the  last  of  which  must  be  a  shut  syllable.  The  choice  of  the  means  termination 

adopted  in  such  a  case  is  usually  guided  by  the  form  of  the  Singular. 

(a)  In  words  which  have  i  or  e  after  the  second  radical, 
being  originally  Infinitives  or  Descriptive-words,  two  vowels  come 
into  contact,  when  ä  is  interpolated  after  the  second  radical  and 
the  i  or  e  passes  into  e.  In  that  case  the  two  vowels  are  first  of 
all  separated  by  means  of  the  semivowel  J&(3)  taken  from  the  i  or 


O  A;h  “  opponent”,  “enemy”,  and  counterpart” 

are  to  be  conceived  as  Pluralia  tantum. 

(2)  “bride”  (V £0(D)  forms  but  with  the  (Dm 

usually  passing  into  J&, 

(3)  It  is  the  same  in  Arabic;  Ewald,  ‘Gr.  Ar.’  §  317. 
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e ;  and  tlien  (D*  is  usually  substituted  for  this  £  in  Etliiopic,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  §  41.  Thus  from  flWh/H  “river”  we  have  still  (D*fi 
;  from  'Trm.K’lh  “sin”,  ^^IJ&ft  (Lev.  16, 16  Note ;  J osh.  24, 19) ; 
from  “cake”,  with  £,  as  also  in  the  Arabic  word 


<nn£fl  “  natural  disposition  (  *jLaL  from  RjtA^vL). —  On  the  other 


hand  a) •  has  been  inserted  in  all  other  cases:  'Vfll.Ji'V  takes 
oftener  the  form  '^'fUO-ft;  ’'l'/t/i  “iron”,  “iron  tools”; 

“presbyter”,  In  like  manner  has 

and  (“Minutes”  Hexaem.  p.  27, 1  sgg.).  So  too 


we  have  “dropped  honey”  (*aä.o);  “performing  of 

^  - 

marvels”  (^Jo);  and  flJi (D*CjV  from  »fl^C  “land”.  But  ft^HjH 

“lord”,  which  possesses  a  fourth  firm  letter  in  its  prefixed  ft,  throws 
off  the  i  without  leaving  a  trace  of  it:  hPhM-  (§  5  7).  Similarly 
JxWaJV  “testicle"  (§  120)  has  hfiYi’t"  [according  to  Ludolf]  (and 
Deut.  25, 11).  The  plural  form  0S\0^,'y:lM  “doorkeeper”  also 
seems  to  belong  to  the  Sing.  0W  cf.  Dillmann’s  lLex.\  col.  1022. 

Words,  having  ä  or  ii  after  the  second  radical,  follow  the 
same  formation.  Thus  “neck”  has  the  form  (and 

ll  and  <K;i-  “girdle”  has  without  even  the  inter¬ 
polation  of  a  in  the  first  syllable.  From  “field”  comes 

from  'Vnfl'V  “bread”,  “loaf”  (Fern;  of  ^fl«Tf)  On 

the  other  hand  0<PC  “blind”  (1)^),  with  the  second  radical  doub¬ 
led,  has  the  form  0<Pfl*,C; lh  (Matt.  15, 14  old  ed.),  and  ftft'Ofl^h 

“finger”  has  ftjpflß  (^Lol).  From  the  PI.  fo.'l3'}  “ senior  es”, 

“principals”  comes  a  new  Collective-form  (as  a  designa¬ 

tion  of  office). 

(b).  Words  which  end  in  ä  or  at,  must  first  of  all  reduce  this 
termination  to  %  or  vye ,  whether  it  has  come  from  äw,  cuvt  or  is 
merely  a  feminine  termination;  but  in  Ethiopic  eiv  or  ewe  is  always 
employed  instead  and  all  the  more  readily,  when,  —  as  in  several 
of  these  words, —  a  final  radical  ü  has  fallen  out(2).  Thus 


C)  This  is  the  form  also  which  is  adopted  by  the  editor  of  the  Rom. 
N.  T.,  Tesfa-Zion  [as  is  pointed  out  by  Ludolf  in  his  ‘Lea?.’  tr.] 

(2)  The  corresponding  Arabic  formations  in  this  case  are  _JUls  and 

ji iJ  ,  from  .Sxl  andiWsti.  In  “ways”  Lev.  26,  22;  Deut.  28,  7 &25; 
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“tent”  has  the  form  A*n«<i'  “sole  of  the  foot’ 

“shoulder-blade”,  't'tjtHD*',  (D&H  “young  man”,  with  fem.- 
ending  (D£AV’V\  (D A^B  “shield”,  tl'flPi  “hide”,  “pelt”, 

n n.^;  “series  ”,  JW-ThflH;  “white”,  K°ig;a>-,  fiA/5 

“page”  (of  a  book,  csXiöa  Acc .),  rtAJ^ö**;  “plate”,  “plat¬ 

ter”,  iQ'hfl***  From  Vf'V'Th  “stabbing-weapon”,  for  which  h*.<7rT‘ 
is  also  used,  come  and  \i' ( cf .  supra  fa 

But  words  which  end  in  a  formative  e  retain  1  or  ?/e  in  the 
Collective-form,  without  changing  it  into  we ;  generally,  however, 
they  take  the  Fern. -ending  at  the  same  time:  °?17woi,  “pitcher" 
forms  (and  together  with  and  <7{T’r}’|* ; 

while  AC'ß  “army”,  he*!?  “beast”,  rfiC’i  “ram”,  have 

So  too  “the  region  of  the  neck" 

(“neck”)  is  probably  just  a  Collective  form  from  T'C0/»  ( cf . 
and  JU-Vl*  “  the  region  of  the  haunches”,  a  Plur.  in  like  manner 
from  a  lost  Sing. 

(c).  Several  other  Stems  take  h  as  a  prefix,  in  order  to  pos¬ 
sess  four  firm  letters.  Thus  from  pi,7r  “ghost"  “demon”  comes 
Jt.P'J'Vf;  from  i]d/^ß  “draught  animals”  (Tjn),  KHÖC;  and 
from  “serpent”,  (as  well  as  §  137,5,6), 

and  in  like  manner  h^O-’V  ‘  ‘bowels",  from  a  lost  Sing.  (c/\ 

*jo,  U*,ol  and  D'Sia).  From  tqtiV  “young  of  the  flock’’  comes 

h<nbv,  retaining  the  concluding  tl(1)  (Hen.  86,  2).  Curiously 
enough,  several  tri-radical  Stems  even,  of  the  simplest  formation, 
take  this  Collective-form  (2):  Hid  “  rust  in  grain  ”,  h'rii-ö  and 
tf.\Ö  “insects  that  injure  the  grain”;  fl *10  and  “sheep",  hQ 

and  t\(\°}ö,  mA.  and  mA.'l’  “goat”,  A/,  “tiger” 

(besides  §  137,5,6),  Farther,  fflA'l'  “daugh¬ 

ter"  takes  the  form  }\(PA £*• 

IV.  A  much  simpler  kind  of  Collective  formation,  which 


Judges  5,6;  20,32  (from  ^!<7),  a  fem.-endiug  e  is  attached  ):  Cf.  Ewald, 
‘Gr.  Ar.’  §  319  sq. 

O  Cf  Ewald,  lGr.  Ar §  319. 

.  i  °f 

(2)  Just  as  in  the  Arabic  JlSC|,  Ewald,  §  318. 

(3)  These  formations  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  new  Collective 

form  taken  from  the  most  obvious  Collective  form,  such  as  hthb,  h  npb 
&c.,  just  like  K^VAVrl'  “  gods”,  from  i 
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iy.  Traces  however  is  now  recognisable  in  Etliiopic  only  by  a  few  remains,  is 
collective  produced  by  the  use  of  Abstract  terminations  proper  to  the  Fern. 
Formation,  ging.  Thus  from  the  professional  designation  “artificer 

contrived  "  „  ^ 

by  applying  (§  133,  a,  Note),  the  Collective  may  be  formed  externally,  as  Vt  / 
Terndna  ^'1*  (v*  supra ),  but  also  with  the  termination  at  coming  into  the 
tions  proper  place  of  yd ,  as  VjA’I*  and  ll.V’V-  From  “  cake  baked  under 

°smgm  hot  ashes"  comes  the  Collective  (v.  Gen.  18,  6,  Note).  In 

particular  the  termination  yä,  iyci  (§  120),  which  has  been  derived 
from  the  relative  pronoun,  is  employed  for  this  purpose^):  h’lft'ih 
“woman"  may,  like  man",  be  itself  used  as  a  Collective; 

but  when  the  Plural  has  to  be  expressed  definitely,  the  forms  hi 
tl'Uf  and  hlft’lhj?  “women-folk"  are  used.  In  like  manner  we 
have  M4l.e  “rings”  (Ex.  35, 10),  and  t\C°lP  “Heathen”  (from 

Rom.  10,12  (old  ed.). 

While  a  Proper  name  is  held  to  be  indeclinable,  it  may  be 
raised  to  the  Plural  in  outward  form  also  by  prefixing  ftA  =  “those 
of": — ?iA  :  yC'Ofh  “giants”  Gen.  6,4;  14,5,  although  JPG'flrh  may 
be  put  in  the  Acc.  pC'ftth,  Gen.  10,8.  So  too  hA  •  Mb'U  “the 
Seven"  (Ludolf,  lLex.’>). 

(c)  Plurals  of  Plurals. 

piurais  §  141.  Besides  the  power  of  forming  the  Collectives  which 

piurais.  lmye  been  described,  Etliiopic  possesses  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  de¬ 
riving,  from  Collectives  produced  by  inner  formation,  new  Plurals 
by  means  of  outer,  and  in  fact  feminine,  Plural- endings.  Of  such 
aptitude  it  has  made  so  extensive  a  use,  as  to  be  in  this  matter 
unapproached  by  any  other  Semitic  speech (2).  Every  Collective, 
in  fine,  is  capable  of  being  regarded  as  a  single  compact  notion; 
and  when  such  a  notion  has  to  be  marked  as  presenting  itself  in 
multiplex  form,  a  new  Plural  of  the  same  may  readily  be  fashioned. 
A  language,  endowed  with  such  an  aptitude,  enjoys  a  peculiar 
brevity  in  expression,  and  is  enabled  to  render  in  a  single  word 
notions  which  in  other  tongues  stand  in  need  of  several  words  for 
their  description.  The  possible  applications  of  this  faculty  are, 
however,  manifold. 

1.  Several  words  in  the  Plural  express  only  one  single  notion, 


(•*■)  Cf.  Ewald,  lGr.  Ar .’  §  323. 

(-)  On  the  Arabic  cf.  Ewald,  * Gr .  Ar?  §  326. 
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and  therefore  admit  of  a  new  Plural  in  the  sense  of  a  number  of 
these  being  present.  To  this  class  belong  the  conceptions  brought 
forward  in  §  131,2:  “God”,  ftlT’AA  “image", 

“measure’  hCfiT  “  heaven’  bowels  ”,  M'W"  “  writing- 

appliances”,  trow'd (l  “grave”,  “sign”,  r/D^C*?  “ladder" 

(from  vyöC0]  “step”)  &c.;  and  accordingly  we  have  the  Plurals:  — 
“Gods  ’,  (cf.  infra  5),  hiTM'l*, 
h°10V:\-.  hl’Wl',  (Matt.  27,  52  &  53), 

So  also  ÖOV’V  “groves  of  trees’’,  Dent.  28,40,  42; 
and  from  “court",  höKK?  “farm-yards"  and  “several 

farm-yards"  Josh.  16,  7  &c. 

2.  In  particular  the  Names  of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains, 

roads,  localities,  circles,  doors,  instruments,  times,  months,  coun¬ 
tries,  and  nations, — may,  with  reference  to  the  parts,  of  which 
they  consist,  stand  in  the  first  Plural  but  with  the  force  of  an 
ordinary  Sing.;  they  then  easily  admit  of  a  second  Plur.,  often 
where  the  simple  Plur.  might  have  been  expected:  and 

“rivers”,  ?**]  and  höpP't*  “lakes”  (Lev.  11,36), 

AC  and  “  range  of  mountains”,  and  ‘PV‘P’1- 

“ways”,  “roads”,  hfiVP.  ;  and  Mvy.-l-  “  seats  at  an  assembly” 
(‘circles’)  Matt.  23,  6. — Also  and  “fortifications”, 

and  “ear-rings”,  h(Dm and 

“bracelets”,  and  “doors”  (inasmuch  as  a  door 

itself  frequently  consists  of  several  parts),  JWfVA  and  JWK’A’I* 
“cymbals”,  and  AVdpPT  “ citharas ”,  HD'VVm*  and 

lamps  and  h- ll"7*r'|-  “  times  ”,  hwv.-'V  and 

“months”,  h'iP£'  and  “tribes”,  hll'bC  and 

cities”.  In  many  cases  in  which  those  second  Plurals 
are  employed,  the  underlying  idea  is,  “in  their  various  kinds”,  e.  g. 

times”,  in  their  various  kinds,  such  as — ‘seasons  of  the 
year,  years,  months  &c.’;  Hen.  8,1  “rings  of  every 

sort”,  &c. 

3.  Every  Collective  may  be  raised  to  the  second  Plural, — 

with  or  without  the  accompaniment  of  'fill‘d  “much”,  “many”,  or 
YPA-  “  all”  — ,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  Multiplicity,  Multitude 
or  Universality.  Thus:  —  :  “ah  oxen” 

C)  [Flemming  reads  in  Hen.  87,4  ;  in  70,3  JifjhnA;  and 

tfvflÖ A'Im  in  53,3.  4.  tr.] 
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(Hen.  87,4),  s  Krlh^’A'I'  “all  the  districts’',  Gen.  13,10;  Yf* 

“all  herbs  together”,  Mark  4,32;  hf*” “all  the 
coverings  of  hair”,  Numb.  4,25;  h0‘ P4-;l‘  “all  birds”,  Gen.  8,19; 
ta-nvi-  “all  wars  “the  nostrils  of  all  the  people”, 

Numb.  11,20;  I*  “every  fountain”  (Hen.  89,3);  or 

myriads  of  myriad-masses”  (‘hundreds  of  millions’). 

4.  If  the  Plural  of  an  idea  is  already  assignable  to  a  single 

individual,  the  Plural  of  that  Plural  is  formed,  whenever  it  falls 
to  be  ascribed  to  several  individuals.  Thus,  for  example,  a  single 
man  has  h"7 0--V  “  bowels”,  but  several  men  have  hnbw*. 
Hen.  70,3  reads:  ‘The  angels  took  h AflA-K1)  “  cords’”,  because 
each  took  Y\h\ HA  (although  in  the  corresponding  passage  61,  1, 
only  h/hHA  appears).  For  the  same  reason  exactly,  /w>nöA’I‘ O 
“tools”  appears  in  Hen.  53,  3,  4.  One  “code  of  laws”  is  hd.: 
(h1°h  but  “codes  of  lawrs”  can  be  expressed  by  tfPKrlMh'h  !  A*l 
J3'|*.  Thus  one  may  say  Ca  man  of  enchantments’)  “a 

wonder-worker”,  “conjuror”,  but  in  the  Plural  ?iA  :  quite 

as  well  as 

5.  A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  cases  which 

have  been  named,  and  cases  like  the  following;  when,  for  in¬ 
stance,  “principals”  and  :i'  “  kings’”  enter  upon  a  second 

Plural  for  the  purpose  merely  of  denoting  the  dignity  still  more 
specially,  as  in  and  or  when  external 

Plural-endings,  either  masculine  or  feminine,  are  annexed  to  a  Col¬ 
lective-form  of  a  Personal-word,  simply  to  distinguish  the  gender 
more  definitely.  Thus  if  one  means  to  use  with  more  precision 
the  word  (from  ö7M-n)  i.  e.  “  widowers”  or  “widows”,  he 

says  “widowers”,  and  °j ft fl ;|*  “widows”;  and  so  too 

0D  °/$m  “watchmen”.  The  termination  at  is  also  appended  to 
h<P A£'  “  daughters”,  making  h<PMh  to  indicate  the  gender 
more  exactly. 

The  formation  of  this  second  Plural  is  effected  regularly  by 
appending  the  termination  at  (seldom  an),  and  is  therefore  an 
outer  form;  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  and  A..'*'?  that  the 

new  Plural  takes  the  inner  form(2).  The  ending  at  is  also  com- 


(2)  [See  Note  on  p.  315.  tr.] 

(2)  Irregular  forms,  influenced  by  Amharic  are  found  in 

A-r ;  </»X‘ Pb’V, 
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monly  applied  externally  to  Collective  Stems  which  end  in  the 
Fein.  'V : — hut  when  the  Collective  Stem 
ends  in  üt,  the  form  tv  at  is  preferred  to  ütät,  although  the  former 
is  not  absolutely  binding  (§  133 ,b,cc):  —  ?t<770«;lh  o°°i 

Ä-*, 

III.  FORMATION  OF  CASES. 

§  142.  The  various  relations,  upon  which  a  Noun  may  enter 
in  the  course  of  a  sentence,  —  commonly  called  Cases  — ,  are 
represented  in  Ethiopic,  just  as  in  Semitic  languages  generally, 
only  by  a  small  number  of  special  formations.  A  noun  takes  its 
place  in  a  sentence,  either  without  being  dependent, — in  other 
words  as  Subject,  —  or  as  dependent,  whether  on  a  Verb  as  Object, 
or  on  another  noun  as  a  Genitive.  On  these  three  leading  positions, 
assumable  by  a  Noun  in  the  sentence,  rest  the  Cases  which  are 
possible  in  Semitic  languages  generally,  and  which  in  Arabic, — 
the  most  perfect  of  these  languages  in  this  respect, — have  received 
the  impress  of  special  Forms.  These  Cases  are:  the  Nominative , 
— which  may  also  he  regarded  as  including  a  second  species  of 
the  independent  Noun,  viz.  the  Noun  when  used  in  address,  or  the 
Vocative ;  the  Accusative ;  and  the  Genitive.  All  those  farther 
relations  of  a  Noun  in  the  Sentence,  which  are  indicated  in  other 
languages  by  various  other  Case-forms,  must  in  the  Semitic  tongue 
be  either  expressed  with  the  help  of  Prepositions, — in  particular 
the  Dative  by  means  of  the  Preposition  A  (§  164), — or  made  up 
for  by  a  wider  application  of  the  relational  powers  inherent  in  the 
Accusative  and  Genitive.  But  even  these  four  Cases,  which  alone 
are  possible  in  Semitic,  have  been  by  no  means  completely  developed 
in  all  Semitic  languages ;  and  in  Ethiopic  some  of  these  Cases  have 
received  only  a  partial  development^). 

1.  The  Nominative ,  as  the  Subject-Case,  has  by  way  of 
antithesis  the  Accusative  as  the  Object-Case.  As  Subject-Case  it 

(x)  A  remarkable  form  is  the  irregular  (Ludolf,  'Lex.1 

col.  274)  which  Ludolf  derives  from  'lf</DA<7VA-  [N.  also,  on  a  few  Plur.- 
Plur.  Forms  not  yet  registered  in  the  Lexicon,  Kebra  Naff.,  Introd.  p.  XVIII.] 

(2)  In  ZDMG  XXXIV,  p.  758  Haupt  very  properly  opposes  the  view 
put  forward  by  Hommel, — that  the  original  Semitic  had  a  distinction  of  Cases. 
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is  without  relation;  while  the  Casus  obliquus  invariably  involves 
a  relation  to  some  word  on  which  it  depends.  Originally  the  un¬ 
related  Case  was  not  denoted  in  Semitic  languages  by  any  special 
formt1);  but  the  pure  Nominal  Stem,  affected  only  by  gender  and 
number,  was  able  to  take  its  place  in  a  sentence  at  once,  as  in¬ 
dependent  word,  when  that  was  called  for.  Northern  Semitic 
tongues,  at  least,  have  remained  at  this  stage.  Arabic,  however, 
has  advanced  a  step.  As  it  denoted  the  dependent  character  of 
the  Object  by  a  termination  affixed  to  the  Nominal  Stem,  so  it 
denoted  also  the  circumstance  of  independence  by  terminations^). 
Ethiopic  in  this  matter  rather  sides  with  the  Northern  Semitic. 
But  at  all  events  it  exhibits  in  the  greater  number  of  Nominal 
Stems  a  different  vowel-ending  for  the  independent  Case  from  that 
of  the  Object-Case,  and  thus  in  a  certain  sense  shows  a  Nominative¬ 
ending  contrasted  with  the  Accusative-ending.  In  the  department 
of  the  Pronouns  the  Personal  Pronoun  in  the  independent  Case 
has  the  ending  fi=“he”,  for  the  masculine  gender,  and  ?  =  “she”, 
for  the  Feminine.  The  same  thing  is  found  too  in  several  other 
words,  particularly  in  the  Numerals,  e.  g.  hfh&  “one7'  (in.),  hdi± 
“one”  (/*.).  Now,  seeing  that  Arabic  also  takes  u  as  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  Nominative  of  a  Noun,  and  that  a  like  phenomenon 
presents  itself  in  kindred  languages  (3);  and  that  farther  it  is  to  be 
assumed,  in  accordance  with  phonetic  laws  (§  38),  that  Ethiopic 
Nominal-Stems  also  ended  at  one  time  in  vowels,  and  that  some 
other  vowel-ending  must  thus  have  existed  wherever  the  vowel- 
ending  of  the  Accusative  was  wanting, — we  are  brought  to  the 
supposition  that  in  Ethiopic  also,  those  Nouns  which  now  end  in 
the  third  radical,  had  once  a  vowel-ending  in  the  independent 
Case.  Various  traces, — chiefly  in  the  written  character — ,  indicate 
that  this  ending  was  the  short  indeterminate  e(4).  The  fundamental 
antithesis  between  Subject-Case  and  Object-Case  was  thus  at  one 
time  also  signified  in  most  instances  by  contrasted  terminations.  But 
Ethiopic  seems  never  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  denote  in  ad¬ 
dition,  by  means  of  different  vowel-endings,  the  other  contrast  which 

(J)  Y.  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr .’  §  202,  a. 

(2)  Exactly  as  the  relations  of  the  verb  are,  or  were,  denoted  by  the 
kind  of  vowels  which  form  the  terminations. 

(3)  Y.  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr.’  p.  450,  Note  1. 

(4)  Otherwise. Barth,  ZDMG  XLYI,  p.  685. 
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obtains  between  Nominative  and  Genitive :  it  was  Arabic  alone 
that  took  this  forward  step.  The  one  termination  e  was  charged 
in  Etliiopic  with  signifying  both  the  Noun  in  its  independent  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  Noun  as  depending  upon  another  Noun.  In  this  way 
any  specific  meaning  in  that  e  as  a  mark  of  the  Nominative  was 
taken  from  it.  Besides,  the  entire  development  of  vowel-expres¬ 
sion  tended  to  render  the  short  e  more  and  more  fugitive,  and  in 
certain  circumstances  to  oust  it  altogether  (§  37  sq .);  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  end,  Etliiopic  completely  gave  up  marking  the  Noun 
in  a  merely  general  way,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Nominative, 
by  any  vowel-ending, — while  on  the  other  hand  it  continued  regu¬ 
larly  to  mark  the  Accusative.  It  was  only  in  certain  cases,  viz. 
those  in  which  the  demand  was  enforced  by  syllabic  structure  or 
by  the  phonetic  character  of  the  last  radical,  that  the  e  of  the 
Nominative-Genitive  had  to  be  more  tenaciously  retained,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  in  detail  in  §  38. 

And  if  even  the  Nominative  is  not  outwardly  marked,  still 
less  is  the  Vocative,  which  does  not  present  so  direct  an  antithesis 
to  any  Case,  as  the  Nominative  does  to  the  Accusative.  The 
Nominal  Stem,  as  a  rule,  suffices  for  the  Noun  in  address.  And 
yet  Etliiopic  from  another  side  has  made  a  start  in  the  independent 
development  of  a  Vocative.  Just  as  in  other  languages,  the  AVca- 
tive  may  here  also  be  indicated  outwardly  by  the  apposition  of  an 
interjection, — the  accented  (Teumpp,  p.  544)  particle  (§  61), 
e.  g-  yn-nc--  ic  “(O)  Thou  good  servant!”  Luke  19,17; 

'Thf  uO  my  wives!”  Gen.  4,23;  :  Öfc’l"  “0  perverse 

generation!”  Luke  9,41;  yih’Mt:  “Thou  fool!'’  Luke  12,20;  hh 
1H,  “0  So-and-so!”.  In  Etliiopic  a  farther  step  has  been  taken, 
and  has  been  appended  to  the  Noun  (*),  and  a  beginning  made 
of  a  true  Case-form.  This  kind  of  Vocative-form  may  at  one  time 
have  been  more  extensively  used  in  the  language,  but  it  is  now 
confined  to  a  few  words  which  are  frequently  employed  in  the 
Vocative.  The  aspirate  then  regularly  falls  away  from  (§  47) (2). 


C)  Just  as  other  Cases,  in  Semitic  and  other  languages,  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  attachment  of  short  words,  chiefly  from  Prepositions  or 
Pronouns. 

(2)  That  the  relation  of  the  Construct  State  is  not  affected  by  this 
form  is  maintained  by  Ludolf,  ‘Gr.’  Ill, 7,  appeal  being  made  to  Ps.  8 3, 1  & 4 ^ 
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Thus  we  still  frequently  meet  with  ^*7^^  “Lord!”,  e.  g.  in  Ps.  8,1; 
Matt.  7,21;  ( Org .)  and  “mother!”;  *fl “woman!” 

John  4,21;  20, 13  &  15.  How  largely  in  this  combination  has 
parted  with  any  emphatic  meaning  which  it  had^),  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  now  and  then  a  second  )\  is  prefixed  to  a 
Vocative  which  has  been  formed  in  this  way: — Yt’ülhfl+’f'  “0 
woman!”  John  2,4;  Matt.  15,28;  cf.  Praetorius,  ZDMG  XL VII, 
p.  388  sq. 

Besides,  it  is  only  the  word  Yx'f]  “father”,  which  possesses  a 
special  Vocative  }\(\  (Gen.  27,18;  22,7;  Matt.  11,25;  Luke  15,18, 
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21  &c.), — probably  an  Accusative  (as  in  the  Arabic  L>),  since 
the  Accusative  of  h’(\,  at  least  before  Suff.  Pronouns,  has  still  the 
form  Ml  (§  154)  (2).  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  however,  even 
in  Ethiopic,  the  Vocative  is  expressed  by  the  pure  Nominal  Stem: 

5  “wicked  servant!”  Matt.  18,32;  25,26. 

§  143.  2.  The  Accusative.  Of  the  ancient  antithetic  markings 
of  the  Nominative  and  the  Accusative,  Ethiopic  has  retained  and 
carried  on  the  latter  at  least.  In  contrast  to  the  e  of  the  Nomina¬ 
tive-Genitive,  the  Accusative  was  denoted  by  a  final  a,  both  in 
the  department  of  the  Pronouns  and  in  that  of  the  true  Nouns. 
In  this  respect  Ethiopic  completely  agrees  with  Arabic.  But  this 
ä,  in  certain  cases,  takes  the  fuller  form  */  lm\  and,  when  every¬ 
thing  is  duly  considered,  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt  that  V 
is  the  ground-form,  of  which  ä  is  only  a  truncated  remnant. 
This  is  an  impersonal  demonstrative  particle  (§  62)  with  the  force  of 
“here”  or  “there”  (3),  and  in  origin  it  is  certainly  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  n—  of  direction.  It  thus  indicates  primarily  direction 
towards  an  object, — towards  which  the  action  is  directed  as  being 
its  peculiar  object:  :  'fl “he  loves  (in  the  direction 


but  in  his  own  edition  of  the  Psalms  he  has  printed,  not  h'W.h  i  ■ip'i'}, 
but  h*7ll.h  :  '1JW.  [h”?».*.  :  'WT  however,  appears  in  the  “Book 

of  the  Mysteries  of  Heaven  and  Earth”  (ed.  J.  Perruchon,  Paris  1903),  p.  9, 
1.  1;  cf.  also  Praetorius,  ZDMG  LYIH,  p.  487.] 

C)  [On  the  farther  development  of  this  ending  ö,  cf.  Nöldeke,  lBeitr. 
z.  Semit.  Spr.\  p.  72  and  Note  3.] 

(2)  Cf.,  besides,  NSS  [and  Nöldeke,  1.  c.  p.  71.] 

(3)  Of  like  meaning  are  the  similarly  enclitic  */,,  and  the  affixes  &  and  ^ 
(§  160)  derived  from  another  demonstrative  root;  the  Amharic  Accusative- 
sign  en  proceeds  from  V 
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of)  a  woman”.  And  this  explains  at  once  not  only  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  such  marking  to  indicate  the  subordination  of  an  Object 
to  a  transitive  verb,  but  also  the  peculiar  use  of  the  Accusative 
(in  Semitic  generally,  and  therefore  in  Ethiopic)  for  relations, 
which  in  other  languages  are  expressed  by  other  Cases.  The  Ac¬ 
cusative  is  employed  here,  like  the  Locative  in  Sanskrit,  in  space- 
reference  to  express  continuance  in  a  place  or  motion  towards  a 
place,  in  time-reference  to  reply  to  the  question  ‘When?’  or  ‘How 
long?’,  and  in  fine  to  indicate  any  reference  whatever  in  a  statement, 
e-  9-  +1*1111*  1 1*  “  she  was  veiled,  —  as  to  her  face”  (v.  §  174  sqq.). 
These  various  meanings  of  the  Accusative  are  fully  explained  by 
the  fundamental  signification  of  the  particle  */.  The  following 
details  regarding  the  Accusative-formation  fall  to  be  noticed. 

The  original  form  of  the  Affix  '/,  which  invariably  takes  the 
accent  (Trumpp,  p.  544),  still  appears  in  Proper  names  pretty  reg¬ 
ularly.  To  be  sure  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  a  Proper 
name  to  take  the  sign  of  the  Accusative,  in  order  to  be  turned  into 
that  Case,  for,  precisely  as  being  a  Proper  Name,  it  is  accounted 
fixed  and  indeclinable  and  never  enters  upon  the  Construct  State, 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  sign  of  the  Accusative. 
Indeed  in  the  majority  of  cases  occurring  in  existing  Manuscripts, 
the  Accusative-marking  of  Proper  Names  is  wanting,  especially 
when  the  Accusative  is  easily  recognised  as  such  from  the  context, 
e.  g.  Josh.  22,23;  24,4.  But  when  a  sign  does  make  its  appearance, 
it  is  always  lid  (never  a)  (!),  because  it  is  not  so  closely  knit  to  the 
Stem  as  is  the  form  a ,  but  is  more  externally  attached,  and  also 
because  it  does  not  alter  the  ground-form  of  a  Name  which  ends 
in  a  vowel.  Above  all,  in  the  case  of  Compound  Names, — which 
are  very  common  in  Ethiopic — ,  this  more  external  attachment 
of  the  sign  is  altogether  necessary.  Thus:  “Judah”  (Acc.) 

Matt.  1,2;  tiCh  alC$9°'f ;  h*l\ UWMt>C?;  \'V  Eor 

numerous  instances  of  Proper  Names  in  the  Accusative,  with  and 
without  '/,  v.  Matt.  1,  Gen.  4.  This  '/>  so  applied,  denotes  farther 
all  the  relations  which  are  otherwise  expressed  by  the  Accusative, 
e.g.  n,+  *  ArhjT'/  “  to  Bethlehem”  Matt.  2,  8;  but  they  may  also  be 
conveyed  without  */,  e.  g.  fll d^h «'  “and  when  he  came 

C)  [And  yet  a  seems  to  occur  in  the  Kebra  Nag.,  p.  12  (Note  14). 
where  in  four  MSS.  the  Acc.  of  “India”  is  given  as  UT'R- ] 
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to  Capernaum”  Matt.  8,  5.  */  is  frequently  met  with  in  poetry,  at¬ 
tached  to  words  even  which  have  the  A  of  direction  prefixed  to  them: 

*  ft'flA  s  A  faC'PWtl'/  ‘I’rt.fl  (Ludolf,  £  Gr.'). — But  even  in 
appellative  Nouns  this  '/  appears,  although  very  rarely,  instead  of 
the  usual  a,  e.  g.  ^A'/  “the  cave”  (Epist.  Zar’a-Jacob,  in  Ludolf?s 
‘ Gomm!)\  cf.  also  ft7A*'/-  Moreover  it  is  still  preserved  as  ä 
(without  the  breathing)  in  a  few  words  used  adverbially,  §  163. 

The  sign  of  the  Accusative  is  usually  attached  to  appellative 
Nouns  (Substantives,  Adjectives,  Infinitives)  as  an  unaccented  äf) 
(cf.  Teumpp,  p.  544  sq.),  both  in  Singular  and  Plural  forms.  When 
the  word  ends  in  a  consonant,  after  parting  with  the  e  of  the 
Nom.-Gen.,  a  is  simply  annexed:  77*/**  “king”,  77 -***,  Plur.  V7 
rv  ;  so  with  ^(1  “father”  (Matt.  3,9;  15,4);  “precious 

stone  ”,  (VH1.;  “  brother  ”,  Gen.  43,6  &  7,  or 

Gen.  24,29.  Words  which  have  ä  in  the  last  syllable,  lengthened 
by  the  influence  of  an  Aspirate,  retain  this  ä  in  the  Accusative, 
e.  g.  Wh  “  want”,  Acc.  *1« lit-  But  when  the  Stem  ends  in  a 
vowel,  a  distinction  has  to  be  made  between  e,  ö,  ä  on  the  one 
hand  and  7,  ü  on  the  other.  With  e,  ö,  ä  the  Accusative  sign 
does  not  combine  in  the  form  '/  as  might  have  been  expected,  but 
ä  blends  with  these  vowels  into  e,  o,  «,  whatever  their  origin  may 
have  been  (§  39).  Forms  like  “cithara”,  flower”, 

j\C* I?  “beast”,  “army”,  DO  “dew”,  <7A£  “carved  work”  are 

the  same  in  the  Accusative  as  in  the  Nominative;  and  possible 
ambiguities  may  have  to  be  avoided  by  a  periphrasis  of  the  Accu¬ 
sative  with  the  help  of  a  Sufi.  Pron.  and  a  following  A  (§  172). 
There  are  no  Nominal  Stems  ending  in  ü.  When  ü  does  occur, 
e.  g.  in  tf«A-  “  all”,  or  in  one”  (m.),  it  is  of  Pronominal 

origin;  and  these  words  accordingly  form  their  Accusative  after 
the  manner  of  Pronouns  (§  157  sq.).  Of  words  ending  in  7,  those 
in  which  l  is  a  Suffix  Pron.,  like  h.h-h  “  one  (/*.)”,  also  fall  under 
the  rules  of  the  Pronouns  (§  158).  But,  over  and  above,  there  are 
many  other  Stems  which  end  in  a  radical  i  (e.  g.  “fruit¬ 

ful”),  or  in  a  formative  i  ( e .  g.  fllA«  “goat”  for  fllAcW)?  or  in  the 
Adjective-ending  l:  It  is  the  rule  for  these  not  to  harden  the  l  into 
g,  but  to  turn  the  i-a  of  the  Acc.  into  its  equivalent  e,  in  accordance 


t1)  There  is  a  special  reason  for  the  length  of  the  ä  in  the  Accusatives 
of  several  words,  before  Suffix  Pronouns  (§  154). 
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with  §  40:  ■flhrt«  “man”  takes  the  form  ?*'(}/.  *  u* 

Gen.  10,30;  rfui  A*B  !  'fl?iA,  Gen.  49,15.  mA,  also  forms  niA»; 
and  only  in  cases  in  which  l  alternates  still  with  eye  (§  51),  as  in 

and  tf®hA£  and  tfoft^,  H/ihC£  and  Q/h^,  is  the 

Accusative-form  ^ftAf?  O/hCP  the  usual  one,  although 

the  other  is  not  impossible. 

Alongside  of  this,  the  usual  Accusative-form  with  the  majority 
of  Nominal  Stems,  cases  occur,  in  which  the  form  is  abandoned, 
or  is  not  exhibited.  The  discussion  of  these  cases  properly  belongs 
to  the  Syntax,  but  still  it  seems  more  to  the  purpose  to  bring  them 
together  at  this  stage.  1.  When  the  Accusative-construction  is 
continued  through  several  members  of  a  sentence,  it  is  now  and 
then  parted  with  in  the  later  members,  after  the  Accusative  has 
been  indicated  in  the  first  member  of  the  series,  or  in  the  opening 
members,  e.  g.  Numb.  19,16;  Hen.  22, 1  (*), — or  in  the  case  of  a 
word  which  is  set  in  apposition  to  the  Accusative,  as  in  Ex.  31,18(2). 
2.  When  the  x4.ccusative  is  definitely  determined  by  means  of  a  word 
introduced  by  tl,  whether  this  be  a  mark  of  the  Genitive,  or  the 
Relative,  the  form  of  the  Accusative-relation  may  on  that  account 
be  renounced,  e.  g.  Ex.  35,  22  (F.  H.)  :  CDW’A* 1  flCl'*  • 

ti(DCty  (for  (Dif- AO);  Numb.  8,8  . <\V9"  :  li0/^0’!' 
(for  AU»;  Numb.  19, 10  &21  J&ft-I :  tWl*.  (for  /hi,  e.  g. 

Gen.  17, 7)  (3).  This  is  explained  by  the  Attraction  of  the  Noun, 
— very  common  in  Ethiopic — ,  effected  by  the  Relative  pronoun; 
and  if  H  as  Genitive-sign  exercises  the  same  influence,  this  is  simply 
the  result  of  the  very  lively  consciousness,  possessed  by  the  language, 
of  the  original  relative-force  of  the  Genitive-sign  (4).  3.  Finally,  when 
Suffix  Pronouns  are  attached  to  the  Accusative,  the  Accusative¬ 
marking,  in  certain  cases,  gets  lost.  The  same  thing  occurs  when 
an  Accusative  is  found  in  the  construct  state  (§  144). 

(x)  [Flemming’s  reading  here  has  the  Acc.-construction  throughout,  tr.] 

(2)  On  the  phrase  (JA'I*  :  hlf’AA'I'  or  Jil^AA'l*  :  AA'Th  v.  Dill- 

mann’s  '■Lex .’  col.  925;  cf.  also  UlC:  Sir.  36,31. 

(3)  Cf.  also  Clirest.  p.  52,  line  5;  Platt,  Didasc.  43,9  &c.  (König,  p.  70); 
also  Ludolf,  : Gr'  VI,  2,  13. 

(4)  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  to  be  considered  a  case  in  point,  that 
after  ft*7®  “like”  or  “as”,  the  Acc.  can  never  stand, — a  circumstance  which 
Ludolf  found  so  very  remarkable  (e.g.  Ps.  37,21 ;  Cant.  8,6);  for  ft  tW  is  a  Prep. 

and  always  stands  in  the  Constr.  St.  with  reference  to  what  follows. 
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§  144.  3.  To  express  the  third  of  the  possible  relations,  viz. 
the  Genitive  relation ,  or,  —  to  use  more  general  language — ,  the 
relation  of  subordination  of  one  noun  to  another,  Ethiopic  makes 
use  of  that  device  which  of  old  has  been  the  common  property  of 
all  Semitic  tongues, — the  so-called  Construct  State.  Although  this 
Construct  State  does  correspond  in  many  cases  to  the  Genitive 
relation  of  other  languages,  it  is  capable  of  a  much  wider  and  more 
multiform  signification.  It  may  indicate  every  possible  form  of 
subordination  of  one  noun  to  another,  denoted  in  Non-Semitic  langua¬ 
ges  by  means  of  Prepositions  or  Compounds.  But  besides  the 
Construct  State,  Ethiopic  makes  use  of  still  other  expedients,  to 
indicate  the  Genitive  relation,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  ex¬ 
pression. 

(a)  The  Construct  State.  The  oldest  Semitic  has  a  device 
for  subordinating  one  Noun  to  another,  which  is  not  unknown  even 
to  the  Indo-European  tongues.  It  is  a  kind  of  combination  or  ap¬ 
position  of  words,  in  which  the  more  general  idea,  requiring  to  be 
more  precisely  determined,  is  placed  before  a  special  and  deter¬ 
mining  idea,  associating  itself  therewith  and  subordinating  it.  The 
meaning  and  force  of  this  condition  lie  just  in  the  close  association 
of  the  two  words,  and  in  the  emphatic  accent  assumed  by  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  word  as  being  the  determining  element,  just  as  if  our  own 
words  ‘Landlord’,  ‘Householder’  were  written  ‘Lord-Land’,  ‘Holder- 
House’,  meaning  ‘Lord  of  the  land’,  ‘Holder  of  the  house’.  Nortli- 
Semitic  farther  shows  that  by  merely  uttering  the  two  words  more 
closely  together,  and  at  the  same  time  accentuating  the  last,  and 
thereby  of  course  pronouncing  the  first  as  short  as  possible,  this 
relation  is  established.  But  a  relative  particle  may  also  be  inserted 
between  the  two  words,  expressly  announcing  the  relativity  which 
obtains  between  the  two.  This  is  the  variety  of  the  Construct 
State  formation  which  appears  in  Old  Hebrew, — in  the  so  called 
‘binding  vowel’  of  the  Constr.  St.,  and  it  is  this  variety  which 
has  become  the  predominating  one  in  Ethiopic.  But  the  particle 
of  relativity  is  not  prefixed  to  the  second  (or  determining)  word, 
—  as  in  Amliaric,  —  nor  affixed  thereto,  —  as  in  Arabic, — -by 
which  latter  proceeding  the  second  word  would  be  reduced  to  an 
ordinary  Genitive,  and  the  necessity  perhaps  removed  for  placing 
the  two  words  together  at  all.  The  particle  is,  on  the  contrary, 
attached  to  the  first  word, — the  word  which  is  to  be  determined — , 
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and  marks  it  as  having  a  relation  to  a  second  and  immediately 
following  word,  so  that  the  arrangement  of  the  two  words,  in  the 
order  of  succession  thus  marked,  continues  to  be  an  absolutely 
necessary  one.  This  particle  then,  which  is  appended  like  a  ter¬ 
mination  to  the  subordinating  word,  in  the  case  of  such  a  pair, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Ending  of  the  Construct  State- — ,  in  Ethiopic 
is  invariably  a.  Now  such  a  termination  coincides  externally  with 
the  termination  of  the  Accusative,  but  it  is  self-evident  that  it 
cannot  be  originally  identical  therewith,  as  it  expresses  something 
entirely  different,  and  is  appended,  not  to  what  is  subordinated, 
but  to  what  subordinates.  Before  Pronouns,  which  are  subordi¬ 
nated  as  Suffixes  to  a  Construct  State,  this  Ending  takes  the  form 
of  i  (§  153)  and  in  several  cases  the  still  fuller  form  of  ia  (§  150). 
And  when  it  is  farther  considered  that  even  in  Hebrew  an  l  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  binding-vowel  of  the  Constr.  St.,  and  that  Amharic 
expresses  the  Genitive  by  prefixing  the  relative  particle  f  (corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  Ethiopic  ff), — the  inference  is  unhesitatingly  drawn, 
that  the  termination  a  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  the  fuller  ia, 
and  that  ia  itself  means  nothing  other  than  “the — of  or  “who”, 
“which”  and  is  developed  from  an  original  i,  just  as  is  If  from  'll 
(§  65).  For  example,  :  fb'V  means  originally:  “doors  which 

— house”,  “doors  relating  to — house”,  “doors  of  a  house”  or 
“house-doors”  (1).  But  the  termination  ia  did  not  become  e, — 
as  it  might  have  done,  according  to  Ethiopic  phonetic  rules, — for 
there  was  no  need  to  establish  a  long  vowel  dwelling  on  the  Tone 
between  the  two  closely  united  words,  but  as  a  rule  it  was  cur¬ 
tailed  into  the  shorter  ct.  In  many  cases,  however,  as  we  shall  see, 
e  has  been  maintained  (§  167),  but  in  those  cases  it  is  perhaps  of 
a  different  origin. 

An  Ethiopic  word  then,  whether  Sing,  or  Plur.,  is  put  in  the 
Constr.  St.  by  attaching  to  it  the  unaccented  (Trumpp,  p.  544)  ter¬ 
mination  a.  Accordingly  when  such  a  word  enters  upon  the  Constr. 
St.,  its  termination  is  undistinguisliable  from  that  of  the  Accusative. 


(x)  Trumpp  adheres  to  the  above  explanation  of  the  termination  a 
(pp.  544,  N.  1;  557,  N.  1):  v.  on  the  other  hand  Halevy,  lJoiirn.  as .’  VII,  1, 
p.  453  sqq. ;  and  Praetorius  ZDMG  XXVI,  p.  433;  XXVII,  p.  643.  Praetorius 
seems  to  be  right  in  emphasising  ( Amh .  Spr.,  p.  126)  the  fact  that  the  Amharic 
p  cited  by  us  is  itself  only  a  weakened  form  (through  'll)  of  H* 
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e.  g.  &f/(D  :  •  /hlf'fl  “lie  sent  the  learned  men  of  the  nation”. 

The  rules  for  attaching  it  are  the  same  as  for  the  a  of  the  Ac¬ 
cusative  (§  143).  To  words  ending  in  a  consonant  a  is  simply  an¬ 
nexed:  e.  g.  “kingdom  of  heaven”  (from  fio 

«\r- fr) ;  KtUV'Y «  hx TI'H  “the  learned  men  of  the  nation"  (from 
jUpp»;  ha-  &9°  “  avenger  of  blood”  (from  Ji'fl  “father”)^). 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  words  ending  in  an  Aspirate  and  having  ä 
in  the  last  syllable  retain  this  ä  in  the  Constr.  St.,  as 
Wh,  AMO  In  the  case  of  words  which  end  in  a,  e,  o, 

a  disappears  in  these  vowels:  “beasts  of  the  field”, 

l  Yi*  t  Mil*  “  course  of  a  woman  ”,  7«1L  -■  *7Afl  s  ft°/:Y  “time 
of  the  third  hour”.  Words  in  Ü,  like  Vl'/V,  hthtf.-  do  not  admit 
of  any  Constr.  St.  at  all  (§  157).  With  words  in  7,  a  blends  with  i 
into  e,  following  the  rules  given  in  §  143: — “man”  forms 
'flftrt,;  70A,  rML  «*  9°h:Y  “centurion”  (lit.  prefect,  rhfL- 

of  a  hundred’)  Matt.  8,5 :  but  has  '«’fi-i-fice,  and  in  like 

manner  seer”  has  Alongside  of  these,  <*7*2,  and  the 

like  are  also  possible  at  least,  although  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  such  a  form  even  as  •nhfip  seems  to  have 
been  in  use(2).  There  is  no  Constr.  St.  from  Proper  names.  —  On 
the  significations  of  this  Constr.  St.  relation,  see  §  184. 

§  145.  ( b )  Periphrastic  indication  of  the  Genitive.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Genitive  by  means  of  the  Constr.  St.  always  de¬ 
mands  that  the  two  words, — the  word  to  be  determined  and  the 
determining  one, — be  ranked  immediately  together:  no  third,  ex¬ 
traneous  word,  as  for  instance  an  adjective,  can  ever  come  be¬ 
tween  the  two  (3) ;  for  otherwise  the  ordered  combination,  which  is  the 
very  condition  of  the  Constr.  St.-relation,  would  be  destroyed.  In 
this  way  the  language  was  much  hampered  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  words.  Besides,  there  are  many  words,  such  as  Proper  names, 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  Constr.  St.;  and  there  are  others,  like 
those  which  end  in  ä,  e,  ö,  which  present  no  difference  in  form 
whether  they  are  in  the  Constr.  St.  or  in  the  Absolute  St.  Finally, 
the  marking  of  the  Accusative  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Constr.  St.,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  word  to  be  put  in 


C)  It  is  not  accurate  for  Ludolf  to  say  that  h  n  h  h,  ,h‘j°  hv- 
must  indicate  the  Constr.  St.  circuitously  by  means  of  Suff.  Pron.  and 

(2)  Y.  the  ‘Rüppell  Inscriptions’,  1, 1;  11,2.  (3)  [V.  Note  to  §  185.  tr.] 
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the  Constr.  St.  enters  at  the  same  time  upon  the  Accusative. 
Accordingly  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  that  this,  the  oldest 
method  of  denoting  the  Genitive  relation,  was  found  insufficient 
for  the  language,  and  that  a  new  method  was  contrived,  conducing 
to  clearness  of  expression  and  freedom  in  the  arrangement  of 
words.  This  new  denotation  rests,  it  is  true,  upon  the  method  of 
indicating  the  Genitive  relation  found  in  the  Ethiopic  Construct 
State.  Just  as  in  that  case,  recourse  here  is  had  to  a  Relative 
Pronoun  to  indicate  the  relativity  of  the  situation.  But  there  is 
this  great  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  method,  that  in 
the  latter  there  is  no  necessary  apposition  of  the  words,  and  that 
accordingly  the  Relative  Pron.  is  not  affixed  to  the  word  which  has 
to  be  determined  or  limited,  but  is  prefixed  to  the  determining 
one.  The  Relative  Pron.  which  is  employed  for  this  purpose  is 
not  the  more  ancient  f  (x),  but  the  form  which  in  later  times  be¬ 
came  the  common  one,  viz.  fj  (2), — a  circumstance  which  is  itself 
a  proof  that  the  whole  of  this  mode  of  marking  is  of  secondary 

origin.  The  force  of  this  Genitive-marking  cannot  be  attended 

with  any  doubt:  hYlti+A  •  tlfflCty  is  “crown-which-gold”  or 
“crown -related  to -gold”’,  that  is  “crown  of  gold'’  or  “golden 
crown* *  hltt.h  :  till, -I-  “  lord-relative  to -house”,  “lord  of  the 
house”.  The  position  taken  in  the  sentence  by  a  Genitive  formed 
in  this  way  is  completely  unfettered.  The  expression  may  run 

tifDCty  ■*  hV)A4A  quite  as  well  as  JihA.A  ••  or  hfaA.A  s 

01U& :  time*  But  the  vigorous  life,  which  the  original  relative 
meaning  of  this  Genitive  sign  still  exhibits  in  the  language,  is 
witnessed  to,  not  only  by  the  proof  incidentally  brought  forward 
towards  the  close  of  §  143,  but  by  the  circumstance  that  this  sign 
may,  just  like  the  Relative  Pron.,  assume  the  distinctions  of  Gender 
and  Number.  True,  it  is  allowed  and  is  by  far  the  most  usual 
practice,  to  denote  the  Genitive  by  H  merely,  even  when  the  Noun 
on  which  it  depends  is  feminine  or  stands  in  the  Plural,  e.  g.  Qj-f* : 
A <Yy,9°  :  “  Bethlehem  in  Judah”  Matt.  2, 1,  or  hmtu 


t1)  Which  is  still  retained  in  Amharic  for  this  purpose. 

(2)  Ethiopic  in  this  usage  agrees  wholly  with  Aramaic,  which  employs 

*  for  this  purpose.  Halevy  farther  compares  ^  ;  v.  Mordtmamn,  ZDMG 

XLIV,  p.  191  sq. — U  is  prefixed  to  the  word,  which  it  has  to  put  in  the 
Genitive,  invariably  without  ‘separating  points’  (§  147). 
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(HvhT'A  ••  IIH.I-  s  hlit  h. A  “  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel” 
Matt.  15,24;  but  when  the  governing  word  is  feminine,  the  femi¬ 
nine  form  at  least  may  take  the  place  of  H,  e.  g.  : 

ft?^  :  “ Maria  Jacobi ”  Matt.  27,  56  ,  0£7h  :  ft>f-  :  f*7?? 

“thine  eye  of  the  right  side”  (“thy  right  eye”)  Matt.  5,  29;  ft'HJ’ft*5 
M-P  •  ft^li.Mfth ,C  “  the  gate  of  the  Lord”  Ps.  117, 19;  and  when 
the  governing  word  is  in  the  Plural,  the  Plural  Genitive-sign  ftA 
may  be  used:  JiAU?°;l4  :  ftA  •  fl>-ft'fc  •  “  the  oxen  of  that 

farm”  Hen.  89,5;  ft£'0^  •  4*0^« 'Th  •  ftA  **  Yl£9n:P  “the  mountains 
of  the  murkinesses  of  Winter”  Hen.  17,  7. 

This  denotation  of  the  Genitive  by  means  of  H  has  so  com¬ 
pletely  gained  the  upper  hand,  that  it  has  pretty  much  pushed 
aside  another  method  which  is  possible,  and  which  is  in  very  frequent 
use  in  Hebrew,  that  namely  which  employs  the  preposition  A  (^), 
v.  §  186. 

On  another  possible  method  of  indicating  the  Genitive,  by 
means  of  a  Pron.  Suff.  with  following  A?  v.  §  172. 

B.  PRONOUNS  AND  NUMERALS. 

I.  PRONOUNS. 

§  146.  Many  peculiarities  have  been  admitted  and  retained 
in  the  formation  of  the  persons,  numbers,  genders  and  cases  of 
Pronouns,  which  have  never  found  admittance  with  Nominal  Stems 
derived  from  Conceptional  roots. 

1.  Demonstrative  words  developed  into  Personal  Demon¬ 
stratives  ( Pronomina  Demonstrativ  a). 

(a)  The  Demonstrative  word,  readiest  to  hand,  is  Tf  “this” 
(m.),  §  62,  pronounced  ze  with  a  short,  sharp  utterance,  and  always 
accentuated  (Tkumpp,  p.  546).  In  its  first  form  (Nom.-Gen.)  it 
ends,  like  other  Nominal  Stems,  in  the  short,  indeterminate  e.  It 
forms  its  Fern,  with  the  feminine  ending  ä  (§  126)  H  “this”  (/’.), 
and  the  Accusative  with  the  usual  Accusative-ending  ä  (§  143): 
thus  the  Acc.  masc.  is  tl  “this”  ( acc .  m.),  e.  g.  Ex.  20, 1,  and  the 
Acc.  fern.  “this”  (ctcc.  f.),  e.  g.  Matt.  17,9.  This  pronoun  is  still 
used  pretty  often  in  the  Nominative,  but  not  so  often  in  the  Ac¬ 
cusative.  As  the  particle  is  a  very  short  one,  it  usually  rests  against 
the  preceding  or  succeeding  word,  e.  g.  'H/jhlf'D  Matt.  15,8; 
■>hWA1l  Matt.  19,26;  'HVf'A*  13,54;  All  8,9;  27,47;  UV- 
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Gen.  43,29;  IT’tlM  «  -Fw-AÄ-  Matt.  12,41;  24,34; 

H*  26,13;  Wli frV  21,4.  Only  very  seldom  is  it  separated  from 
the  following  word  by  :  as  an  independent  word,  as  in  Gen.  42,  28. 

Precisely  on  account  of  its  shortness  the  unsatisfactory  form 
of  this  word  made  itself  felt  in  the  language  even  in  early  times, 
and  it  was  therefore  combined  with  another  demonstrative, — with 
•f*  (§  62),  originally  akin  to  'll;  and  as  *f*  is  attached  at  the  end 
of  the  combination,  it  takes  the  signs  of  gender  and  case.  It  adopts 
the  vowel  ü  in  the  Nom.  Masc.,  and  in  the  Fern,  i  (§  65)  =  “lie'’, 
“she”:  rf:  “this”  (m.),  -fc  “this”  (/’.)(1).  Instead  of  this  ü  and  i,  ä 
appears  always  in  the  Accusative  of  both  genders,  thus  p  “this” 
(i acc .  m.  &  f.).  The  compound  in  the  Fern,  is  simply  Hi;  “this” 
( Nom .),  Hi"  “this”  (. Acc .),  e.  g.  Puth  3, 13.  But  in  the  Masc.  in¬ 
stead  of  TU:,  I/  /-,  the  form  becomes  (§  58)  TJ'Jii  zentu( 2)  (Mom.), 
H'Ji"  zdnta  (Acc.).  Both  elements  of  the  compound  are  inflected. 
This  longer  form  ll*}'!:,  Hi;?  HTi",  Hi"  is  much  more  frequently 
used  than  the  other. 

The  plural  of  HJ,  H  is  formed  from  another  Demonstrative 
root,  as  happens  too  in  the  rest  of  the  Semitic  tongues,  viz.  al,  la 
(§  62),  and  in  fact  by  the  combination  of  these  two  forms,  —  so 
that  in  this  way  the  notion  of  plurality  is  conveyed  by  11  the  (Sing.) 
-{■the  (Sing.)”=  “ the  (Plur.)”,  “these”.  The  rendering  in  Ethiopic 
is  Masc.  fr/V(3),  Fern.  }\f{  (ellü,  elld), — forms  which  probably  have 
been  curtailed  from  longer  forms  ellüm ,  ellöm  and  ellän  (v.  infra). 
Both  are  used  with  considerable  frequency.  in  particular  is 

very  often  used,  e.  g.  Matt.  15,20  &  32;  but  }\f\  occurs  too,  e.  g. 
Matt.  5,19;  Ps.  89,11;  Hen.  22,3;  71,12.  They  have  been  too 
closely  pruned  towards  the  end,  to  he  any  longer  capable  of  a 
special  Acc.-form,  and  they  are  accordingly  used  very  seldom 
indeed  in  the  Accusative  (e.  g.  Hen.  37,  3).  The  Accusative 
is  either  indicated  by  Suffix  Pronouns  and  A,  or  is  expressed  by 
means  of  the  Compound  form.  The  Fern.  is  met  with  as 

well  as  M,  e.  g.  G.  Lai.  p.  55,  line  20;  p.  56,  lines  4&19;  p.  59, 
line  23. 


O  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  the  explanation  of  this  given  by 
König,  p.  124.  [Cf.  now  Brockelmann,  ZDMG  LYIII,  p.  521;  Fischer,  ibid., 
p.  871  sq. ;  and  Barth  ZDMG  LIX,  p.  161  sg.] 

(2)  This  is  also  Ludolf’s  accentuation;  but  see  Trumpp,  p.  546. 

(3)  Corresponding  most  nearly  to  the  Rabbinical 
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Now  just  as  the  Singular  U,  H  is  generally  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  *p,  so  also  is  the  Plural,  by  the  application  of 
to  the  original  forms,  "fofc  and  more  rarely  KA^’fc 

“these”  (m.),  ’h'i'l'Pi  more  rarely  “these”  It  is 

remarkable  in  this  compound  that  the  second  member  indicates 
no  distinction  either  of  number  or  gender,  manifestly  because, 
if  the  element  were  also  to  form  a  plural  (’$‘0**’,  §  148), 

the  Stem  would  become  too  long;  *|j  in  this  case  on  the  contrary 
abides  in  the  Sing.,  and  that  with  both  genders,  having  the  force 
of  a  strengthening  “there”:  as  it  were  “these  there ”.  In  the  Ac¬ 
cusative,  inflection  does  not  appear  in  the  elements  ftA®^? 
which  have  no  longer  a  vowel-ending  in  which  such  inflection  might 
become  audible,  but  in  the  element  ■]:,  which  ( ut  supra )  passes  into 
'p:  2iA®>h  more  rarely  “ hos ”  (Hen.  93,2;  Matt.  10,5; 

13,  53,  in  the  last  passage,  accompanying  a  feminine  noun), 

“/ms”  (Hen.  82,1;  Ruth  3,17,  et  saepe). 

In  signification  TJ,  'IJ'J'f:  &c.  always  refers  to  what  is  at  hand 
and  well-known;  and  only  when  it  is  repeated,  as  in  :  A 71 

W  “this — to  that”,  can  it  denote  on  its  second  appearance  what 
is  at  a  greater  distance.  Both  Masc.  and  Fern,  may  he  used  im¬ 
personally  (i.  e.  as  neuters);  hut  the  Masc.  occurs  much  the  more 
frequently  in  such  a  use. 

(b)  In  order  to  form  a  Demonstrative  which  should  point  to 
what  is  more  distant  or  unknown,  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  just 
described,  was  combined  with  the  root  ka ,  developed  personally 
into  kü  (§  62).  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Masc.  TfYb  zekü(2)  “this 
there”,  i.  e.  “that”  (m.).  For  the  Fern.,  however,  ka  is  not  combined 
with  fj  but  with  a  feminine  form  (ent)  “this”  (/*.),  derived  from 

the  root  an  (§  62),  making  h’WYb  “that”  ( f .)  ( e.g .  Hen.  85,  5),  not 
as  Vb  has  become  rigid  and  admits  of  no  distinction  of 
gender  or  number.  Even  the  differentiation  of  the  Accusative  is 
not  common  with  kü,  and  when  it  does  occur  ü  takes  refuge  in  the 


0)  (§  148)  correspond  exactly  in  form.  For  the 

rest,  Txti”'}  appears  to  have  come  from  ^A®?1*  (cf-  ****■)>  influenced 

by  the  following  t. 

(2)  But  according  to  Trumpp,  p.  547,  zehn.— The  particle  A  is  sometimes 
inserted  between  the  two  elements:  'llrtVh;  v.  Dillmann’s  ‘Lear.’  col.  1057, 
line  1.  [But  contrast  Praetorius,  ‘Beitr.  z.  Assyr .’  I,  p.  26.] 
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guttural,  and  Y|-  becomes  h°-  The  Accusative  Masculine  has  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  form  Uh**  (the  first  member  remaining  uninflected), 
Hen.  89,44,  51;  Gen.  27,17  (Note);  and  the  Accusative  Feminine 
runs  hlr' and  h'M'Yk*  (Prov.  15,  18).  Seeing  then 

that  the  concluding  Vh  has  lost  to  some  extent  its  susceptibility  of 
inflection,  this  form  of  the  pronoun  was  still  farther  combined, 
taking  in,  as  an  additional  element,  *p  (v.  supra  under  a).  But 
instead  of  , — which  never  occurs  (*), — a  shorter,  dissyllabic 

form  was  used  for  the  Masc.,  viz.  and  HYl’p  ( zekuetü  and 

zektü)  “that”  (m.),  §  36;  and  instead  of  or  in  its  shorter 

form  the  form  0 entdkHi )  “  that”  ( f .)  came  into 

use  for  the  Fern., — contrived  by  the  insertion  of  a  feminine  ä 
bearing  the  accent  of  the  word  (Mark  11,21;  14,25,  et  saepe).  The 
Accusative  is  regularly  formed  also  from  the  strengthened  Masc.- 
form,  thus:  Tih’l*  and  "71  “that”  (m.  acc .),  e.  g.  Gen.  27,16; 
Lev.  1,8;  Numb.  5, 18  &  25;  Josh.  21,40.  as  a  fern.  acc. 

for  “that”  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 

As  ft'J'ih  has  no  Plural,  the  Plural  for  both  genders  is  formed 
from  ella ;  and  from  the  shorter  form  Ufr,  the  Plural  is 

(m.  AYh,  while  from  the  longer  it  is  (m.  &f.) 

or  the  fern.  is  also  met  with,  Josh.  4, 11. 

The  hA  in  this  compound  has  been  deprived  of  its  vowel-ending  (2) ; 
and  the  doubling  of  the  A  has  probably  been  also  given  up,  if  we 
must  read  elkuetü ,  elketü  and  not  rather  ellekuetü,  ellektü.  On  the 
feminine  use  of  ftAYh  an(l  hAYl'P  v.  for  instance  Matt.  25,7,8,  11; 
Hen.  9,  8.  ?t AVl*  can  110  longer  form  an  Accusative,  but  there  is 
taken  from  TxAYt’U  the  Accusative  hAYl'l  or  e  g. 

Ex.  34,4;  Hen.  89,60.  This  plural  is,  besides,  often  replaced  by 

With  special  reference  to  the  signification  of  this  word,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  forms  7iVh,  h’Tr’l'Yx*  &c.,  because  they  are 
used  in  pointing  to  the  unknown,  are  employed  also  in  the  sense 
of  an  indefinite  article,  like  “a”,  “any”,  when  a  speaker  is  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  subject,  known  to  him  but  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
hearer,  e.  g.  Hen.  89,  29, — or  for  what  is  undetermined  and  yet 


(L  Lor  the  passage  cited  by  König,  p.  53,  viz.  4  Esr.  11,25,  some 
farther  examination  of  the  Manuscript  is  recommended. 

(2)  Like  *7^  from  rWs. 
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is  under  a  certain  degree  of  limitation,  like  “the  (person)  concern¬ 
ed'’,  “the  (point)  in  question”,  e.  g.  Hen.  72,  3,  5.  It  is  also  used 
in  a  contemptuous  sense,  like  iste,  e.  g.  in  Gen.  37, 19. 

Neither  a  Demonstrative  nor  any  other  Pronoun  can  enter 
upon  the  Construct  State.  They  may,  however,  appear  as  Geni¬ 
tives  dependent  upon  words  in  the  Constr.  St.,  e.  g.  :  Tifai: 
Gen.  9,  6  (v.  §  184),  but  they  also  frequently  form  their  Genitive 
externally  by  means  of  the  prefix  ti • 

§  147.  2.  Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns. 

(a)  The  demonstrative  root  'll  serves  as  Relative  Pronoun 
in  Ethiopic,  without  any  farther  combination^),  but  it  differs  from 
the  'll  which  means  “this”,  by  its  being  always  pronounced  with  a, 
as  f|  “who”  or  “which”  (m.) ;  for  the  accentuation  v.  Tbumpp,  p.  547. 
The  corresponding  Fern,  does  not  take  the  form  H  (for  a  reason 
to  he  mentioned  presently)  hut  “who”,  “which”  ( f .),  derived 

from  the  Stem  an,  which  also  appears  in  fern,  form  as  K'J'lh  in 
fc'M-Yv  §  146,  b.  The  Plural  of  both  of  these,  without  distinction 
of  Gender,  is  ftA  (ella)  “who”,  “which”,  derived  from  the  Com¬ 
pound  Pron.  el-la,  which  is  present  also  in  and  fcAtl*  (§  146). 
When  it  is  considered  that  these  three  forms  end  in  a,  and  differ 
as  Relatives  from  the  corresponding  Demonstrative-forms  precisely 
by  this  ending,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  this  a  is  responsible  for 
the  Relative  force  of  these  forms.  Accordingly,  since  a  already 
exists  as  an  essential  element  in  the  Ground-form,  no  Accusative- 
form  is  admitted  in  these  three  words.  Just  as  signifies  both 

“gold”  in  the  Accusative  and  “gold”  also  in  the  Acc.  and  Constr. 
St.  together  (2),  so  H,  tphlp  or  ^A  may  be  employed  directly  as  an 
Accusative.  These  Relatives  may  take  the  Genitive  by  subordina¬ 
ting  themselves  to  some  Construct  State,  as  in  '  li'P’i*  “the 

wife  of  him  who  is  dead”,  or  by  having  prefixed  to  them  the  ex¬ 
ternal  mark  of  the  Genitive,  if:  —  HU  “whose”  (m.),  Hhlr’l*  “whose” 
(/*•)>  HXA  “  whose”  (pi.). — But  just  as  in  some  other  Semitic  tongues 
the  relative  pronoun  has  become  rigid  and  no  longer  susceptible 


C)  Like  *  in  Aramaic. 

(2)  [This  is  a  somewhat  obscure  statement  of  the  fact  that  £DC‘I>  or 
any  ordinary  Accusative-form,  stands  not  only  for  the  Accusative,  but  also 
for  the  Construct  State,  whether  that  Constr.  St.  happen  to  be  Nominative, 
Genitive,  or  Accusative,  tr.] 
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of  the  distinctions  of  Gender  and  Number,  so  in  Ethiopic  the  form 
H  may  be  used  not  only  for  the  Masc.  Sing.,  but  also  for  the  Fern. 
Sing,  and  for  the  Masc.  and  Fern.  Plural;  and  this  use  of  jj,  as  a 
general  Relative-sign,  is  almost  as  common  as  the  differentiation 
of  Gender  and  Number,  e.  g.  h(UD*  :  “the 

fathers  who  assembled  in  Nicaea  IHCP  “  hae  quas 

elegerunt This  is  particularly  the  usage,  when  the  notion, 
referred  to  by  the  Relative  Pron.,  is  expressly  set  forth  in  the 
relative  sentence  itself  by  means  of  a  Noun  or  a  Suff.  Pron. 

[the  Arabic  JoLc],  and  when  accordingly  a  general  Relative-sign 
is  all  that  is  needed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  e.  g .  H*/1* 
'H*  s  ’tthäA'  “quae  mortua  est  femina ”,  or  “ex  qua", 

\ih9fii>\FaUi‘  “ex  quibus ”.  But  of  course  and  }xä  can  never 

be  employed  as  general  Relative-signs  (1). 

If  the  impersonal  “that  which”  or  “what”  has  to  be  expressed, 
H  is  usually  employed  for  that  purpose,  not  hTr'Y,  e.  g. 
th(Dfl  “that  which  moves”  (Gen.  1,24);  fffrhß^G  “that  which 
goes”  (Ps.  8,8).  The  correlative  notion,  “he”  (“he,  who”),  is  in¬ 
cluded, —  as  in  all  Semitic  languages, —  in  relatives  like  hlr’Y 
and  M,  whether  these  be  in  the  Nom.,  Gen.  or  Acc.  (v.  §  201); 
but  the  notion  may  be  farther  and  specially  brought  out,  if  any 
emphasis  attaches  to  it,  by  means  of  (D*h rj:  or  some  Gem.  pron., 
e.  g.  in  0)*h'Y  :  lltrvftfa  “he,  to  wit,  who  has  come”.  Farther  II 
may  express  the  notion  contained  in  quicunque,  “whosoever”, 
e.  g.  Matt.  10,11,  14  (v.  §  201),  or  it  is  doubled, — at  least  in  the 
form  H  (though  scarcely  in  the  forms  h'}rY  and  hä),  in  order  to 
gain  this  meaning,  thus:  —  Ull  “who — who” = “whosoever”.  The 
short  particle  fj,  like  U  (§  146),  almost  always  rests  against  another 
word, — on  rare  occasions  against  a  word  that  precedes  it  (a  pre¬ 
position),  but  usually  against  the  word  which  comes  next  after  it 
in  the  Relative  sentence  which  it  introduces. 

(b)  The  Interrogative  as  Substantive  is  </»7«(2)  “Who?”, 
compounded  out  of  the  Interrogative  root  ma  (§  62)  and  the 
Demonstrative  root  na  (§  62),  which,  by  means  of  an  appended  ü, 

(*)  In  the  sentence  quoted  by  Ludolf,— h^ilhh'dftbC  :  hJ'Y : 

hlY  does  not  stand  for  fl  as  relating  to  God,  but  is  a  Con¬ 
junction—  h'ill,  thus,  “Deus  justitiae  arnans 

(2)  On  the  accentuation  v.  Trumpp,  p.  547  sq. 
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has  a  personal  turn  given  it,  in  the  form  of  nit  (like  tit,  kit,  §  146). 
It  is  always  used  personally  and  substantively,  exactly  like  our 
“Who?”,  e.  g.  tyony*  “From  whom?”  (Chrest.,  p.  97,  line  11),  and  it 
is  employed  farther  as  a  rigid  form,  alike  for  the  Fem.  Sing,  and 
for  the  Masc.  and  Fem.  Plur.,  e.  g.  any*  :  :  Hi:  “Who  is 

this  (/’.)?”  (Org.) ;  any*  s  hTri'd1**  “Who  are  ye?”  (Ex.  10,8); 
any*  •  “Who  are  these?"  (Hen.  40,8);  and  only 

occasionally  is  it  expressly  put  into  the  Plur.  by  prefixing  (in 
accordance  with  §  140  ad  fin.) :  :  any*  :  :  h'hü**? 

“Who  are  my  brethren?”  Matt.  12,48;  Hebr.  3,16.  But  any *, 
like  other  pronouns  ending  in  it,  may  form  an  Accusative:  any 
“Whom?”  ( e .  g.  Gen.  37,15;  Josh.  24, 15)  (*). 

This  word  any *,  as  being  the  Personal  Interrogative,  must 
always  he  used,  but  only  then,  —  when  enquiry  is  made  after 
Persons.  In  the  case  of  things  {masc.  and  fem.)  recourse  is  had 
to  an  Interrogative  with  an  Impersonal  or  Neuter  formation, 
“What?”,  fashioned  from  the  Stem  an (which  is  also  involved  in 
any *)  with  the  Fem.-ending  im(2).  This  is  (like  any *)  found 

both  in  the  grammatical  Plural  and  the  grammatical  Fem.,  e.  g. 
‘/’T  ’f'V*  ■  Hi: :  MM  “  What  manner  of  transgression  is  this?” 
Josh.  22,16;  9n0}im  :  ah’h'fc  :  hfr  5  “  What  manner 

of  things  are  these?"  Hen,  52,3;  and  it  likewise  regularly  forms 
an  Accusative  “What?”  {Acc.). 

Both  any *  and  T‘r\'  are  employed  alike  in  Independent 
and  Dependent  Interrogation,  e.  g.  Matt.  10,11;  Hen.  12,1,  and 
both  are  often  strengthened  with  interrogative  particles  (§  198). 
In  a  negative  sentence,  whether  it  he  a  direct  negative  or  an 
interrogative  sentence  with  the  force  of  a  negative,  both  forms 

(J)  In  the  Org.  Ludolf  even  found  ’/  (§  143)  combined  with  any\ 
onyxl  :  “AVhom  shall  I  call?”.  Cf.  also  Matt.  27,21,  Roman  Ed.; 

Isaiah  51,12  var. — Notice  the  change  from  any  to  any *  in  Chrest.  p.  104, 
line  25  sq.  and  p.  105,  lines  3,5. 

(2)  This  accordingly  represents  the  neuter  gender  here,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Pronouns,  where  the  Fem.,  when  used  with  reference  to 
persons,  has  1  or  ä  for  its  sign.  On  this  point  and  on  the  connection  of  *J* 
with  the  Indo-European  Neuter-ending,  v.  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr .’  §§  172,  a 
and  173,  a. 

(3)  [Flemming  reads  here  \ changing  the  order  of  the 

last  two  words,  tr.] 
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assume  the  signification  of  an  Indefinite  Pronoun  =  “any  one 
who”,  “anything  which”  (T) ;  and  then  with  the  help  of  K«  they  in¬ 
dicate  the  notion  of  “no  one”,  “nothing”, — in  which  combination 
the  enclitic  particle  V«  or  \  “also"  may  be  applied,  and  (D  “and” 
he  prefixed  over  and  above,  e.  g.  Y\^ov'i'tL  “no  man”  Ex.  34,24; 
Matt.  8,28;  (D  hadn't  “no  one  at  all”  {ace.)  Matt.  17,8;  (Dh+9 ° 
h^X  “nothing  whatever”  C antic.  4,7;  t Matt.  27,12; 
t nhjft 0°  s  “and  not  as  anything”,  i.  e.  “as  nothing”,  Ps.  38,7; 

h(Z  :  f&Ylfo  '  “How  can  any  one?”  Matt.  12,29.  Both  forms 

may  also  fall  into  the  Genitive  by  having  a  noun  placed  before 
them  in  the  Constr.  St.,  or  externally  by  means  of  H, — 
“Whose?”; 

Besides  the  neuter  nr  another  form  also  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  viz.  afm  “What?”  (On  its  origin  cf.  §  63).  This  particle 
is  often  used,  it  is  true,  as  a  mere  Interjection  or  Exclamatory 
Adverb,  “How!”  “How  much!”  (e.  g.  “How  many  are!"’ 

Ps.  3,1),  hut  still  it  often  also  has  the  force  of  “What?”, 

and  in  that  case  it  is  nearly  always  joined  to  the  succeeding  word: 
a'tlkV “What  will  ye  do  (then)?”  (v.  §  89),  Hen. 
101,2;  “What  is  that  to  us?”  (lit.  “What  upon  us?”) 

Matt.  27,4;  John  21,22;  “What  is  that  to  me?”  Kebra 

Nag.  84  b  18;]  :  (I)fth  “  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee?” 

(lit.  “What  to  me  and  to  thee?”)  1  Kings  17,18.  But  upon  the 
whole  this  "I  is  obsolete. 

(c)  av'i*  at  least  cannot  be  used  directly  as  an  Adjective ; 
on  the  contrary  a  periphrasis  must  be  employed  for  that  purpose, 
made  up  of  av*!-  and  U,  e.  g.  “What  man  is  able?"  </dV- !  : 

:  HJ&faA  i •  e.  “  Who  is  the  man  that  is  able?".  As  to  the 
Pronoun  rr- r  although  such  a  periphrasis  is  likewise  employed 
with  that  interrogative,  it  may  more  readily  take  another  noun  in 
apposition  (§  198).  But,  over  and  above  these,  the  language  has 
also  a  special  Interrogative  Adjective  (§  63),  hß(2)  “Which?”  or 
“What?”  (adj.),  “What  sort  of?”,  which  has  been  developed  into 
an  Adjective  out  of  an  old  Interrogative  particle  'S*,  and  takes 
numbers,  genders  and  cases.  So  much  of  its  original  inflexibility, 


(x)  [The  indefinite  pronoun  may  also  be  expressed  by  fj  (cf.  supra) 
or  by  faß,  (v.  end  of  this  §),  and  occasionally  also  by  •f\}\ ft*  (cf.  §  173).] 
(2)  Tor  the  accentuation  y.  Trumpp,  p.  548. 
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however,  still  adheres  to  it,  that  it  has  no  special  form  for  the 
Fem.  Sing.,  nor,  so  far  as  known  hitherto,  for  the  Masc.  Plur.; 
and  as  in  all  probability  it  is  not  used  with  reference  to  Persons, 
but  is  only  connected  with  words  descriptive  of  things  and  notions, 
the  other  possible  forms  suffice  for  all  cases.  Thus  the  usage  in 
the  Singular  is  Hhj&J  “By  what  authority?”  Matt.  21,24; 

i “At  what  hour?”  Matt.  24,42;  :  “For 

what  time?”  1  Pet.  1,11;  !  :  'Ir/n.K'Th  “On  account  of 

what  sin?”  Hen.  21,4;  and  in  the  Plural  h.e-1-  “Which?”  (viz.  -i  h 
Matt.  19, 18.  In  the  Acc.  Sing,  it  takes  the  regular  form 
.  e.  g.  “What  house?”  Acts  7,49.  Like  and 

rrT  it  is  used  both  in  direct  and  in  indirect  interrogation,  and 
like  these  too  it  is  often  strengthened  by  enclitic  Interrogative 
particles,  particularly  by  ^  (Matt.  22,36;  Acts  7,49).  On  as 
an  Indefinite  Pronoun  =  quicunque,  qualiscunque ,  quilibet ,  quis- 
quis  cf.  Hillmann’s  ‘Lex.\  col.  795.  sub  (2). 

3.  Personal  §  148.  3.  Personal  Pronouns  ( Pronomina  Personalia). 

Pronouns: — 

(a)  The  (a)  The  Third  Personal  Pronoun ,  in  accordance  with  §  65, 

T  bird 

Pers  takes  the  form  in  the  Masculine  and  in  the  Femi- 

Pron  nine,  “he”,  “she” ft.  Like  the  other  personal  pronouns,  it  is 
originally  Substantive  in  character,  but  it  is  also  used  quite 
generally,  just  as  the  Hebrew  8)nC),  as  an  Adjective  in  the  sense 
of  avrog,  “same”  “even  the”,  and  also,  in  contrast  with  7J  and 
irt'k  for  “that”(3),  to  indicate  what  is  somewhat  remote;  or,  when 
united  to  ')j  or  ini*,  to  express  “this  very”,  “that  very”,  e.  g. 
Hen.  89,9;  106,16;  or  when  united  to  ff,  “who”  “even  he  who”, 
e.  g.  lUV'h’fc  “even  he  who”  Matt.  10,4;  Hen.  15,4  (pi.).  Now  in 
so  far  as  «»•hi:  is  a  Substantive  Pron.,  it  takes  no  independent 
Accusative-form  (v.  §  149) ;  but  as  an  Adjective  it  admits  of  an 
Accusative,  which  is  contrived,  just  like  that  of  ’Tff'p  and  by 


(-1)  For  the  accentuation  v.  Trumpp,  p.  548  sq. 

(2)  In  Tigre  /h'fc-  &c.  have  still  retained  the  original  J"|  of  Kill; 

cf.  Nöldeke,  ‘  W.  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  K.  d.  M.'  IV,  p.  294  [and  Littmann,  1  Zeit  sehr, 
f.  Ass:  XII,  p.  193].  V.  also  D.  H.  Müller,  ZDMG  XXXVII,  p.  349  and 
N.  2;  393,  N.  2.— On  the  i  in  the  formation  of  the  Fem.,  v.  Barth,  ZDMGr 
XLVI,  p.  685  sqq.]  on  the  secondary  form  v.  König,  p.  119. 

(3)  Often  in  particular  it  takes  the  place  of  the  Plural  of  TjY]«. 
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changing  p  or  *£  into  «p,  thus: —  (o-h  h  The  word  has 

two  forms  of  the  Plural,  according  as  emphasis  is  put  on  the  first 
or  the  second  member  of  the  combination.  In  the  first  of  these 
cases,  p  continues  unchanged  (as  in  §  146),  and  only  the  elements 
and  fih  are  put  in  the  Plural,  which  then  takes  the  form 
emüntu  (originally  nmumtu )  in  the  Masculine,  and  }\ati 
hPC)  emäntü(?)  in  the  Feminine,  like  }\h0'}p,  h^P-  If  the 
emphasis  rests  upon  the  second  element  of  the  Compound,  the 
Plural  takes  the  form  of  (D^'h-f-o0 *  for  the  Masc.,  and 
for  the  Fern.  In  this  case  the  element  is  used  without  change 
for  both  genders,  and  thus  comes  to  be  employed  in  the  Fern, 
instead  of  the  wt  of  the  Singular. — In  the  Plural  (where  o 

seems  to  have  sprung  out  of  n  by  a  farther  broadening  of  the  vowel), 

the  final  ü  is  to  be  judged  of,  just  as  it  is  in  [=  Assyr.  8unu] 

o  } 

the  side-form  of  *.se.  In  ■f*'}  (a  formation  from  p,  not  from  «£,  and 
sprung  out  of  tu- an )  the  final  vowel  a,  which  is  possible  according  to 

the  Arabic  ^sd,  has  never  been  made  use  of,  or,  if  so,  has  fallen  away 
again.  The  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  the  Plural  appears 
originally  to  have  been  that  the  first  was  used  rather  for  the  Pro¬ 
noun  as  an  Adjective,  and  the  second  for  the  Pronoun  as  a  Sub¬ 
stantive.  But  later  usage  has  almost  wholly  obliterated  this  dis- 


C)  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Plurals  formed  from  p  are 

;  from  (J«,  l  yao*  and  i  n,  and  from  hA,  hä**'}  and  hW,  — the  in¬ 
ference  drawn  here,  as  well  as  in  §  132,  is  that  one  mode  of  forming  the 
Plural  is  the  lengthening  of  the  Singular-ending  combined  with  a  nasal  ut¬ 
terance.  Accordingly  a  Plural  üm  is  expected  from  the  Sing.  ue  ((D~7\h 
while  from  ie  (f.h)  no  Plur.  at  all  seems  to  have  been  formed.  This  urn 
was  then  strengthened  by  the  farther  attachment  of  the  Plural- ending  Om, 
cm,  by  which  the  Gender  was  denoted  at  the  same  time,  and  the  first  ü  was 
thereupon  shortened:  whence  came  umüm,  umän ,  as  in  1^«;  vQ-Jo»,  ^30*. 
The  difference  in  gender  in  these  Plural  terminations  is  signified  by  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  vowel, — ü  marking  the  Masc.,  and  ci  the  Fern., — just  as  in  (J«  and  */, 
while  m  is  the  Nasal  corresponding  to  Ü,  and  n  the  corresponding  one  to  ci. 
V.,  however,  Trumpp,  p.  548,  N.  1,  [who  gives  a  very  different  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Form,  tr.] 

(2)  [Praetorius,  lAeth.  Gr.\  apparently  does  not  recognise  the  distinc¬ 
tion  noted  here,  for  he  marks  the  accents,  p.  23  like  Trumpp,  emüntu,  we  - 
’ etömü ,  emäntu ,  we'eton.  tr.] 
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tinction,  and  retained  only  one  trace  of  it,  in  the  preference  shown 
for  rather  than  for  *p,  whenever  this  Pron.  re¬ 

presents  the  copula  (§  194).  There  is  no  Accusative  attached  to 
either  of  the  two  forms  of  the  Plural;  when  called  for,  it  is  usually 
indicated  by  a  suff.  Pron.  followed  by  AC1)- 

(h)  The  Second  Personal  Pronoun  has  the  form  YiYw\*  “thou” 
(§  65),  and  although  no  ü  makes  its  appearance  in  this  Masculine 
form,  as  might  have  been  expected  according  to  §  146  sqq.,  mani¬ 
festly  because  ta  itself  is  just  an  abbreviation  from  twa  , — yet  it 
is  faced  in  the  Feminine  by  the  regular  formation  in  %\ 

The  Plural  in  the  Masc.  is  YxT'^‘tnh‘i  in  the  Fern.  YTY’Y’Y-  Y\Y 
is  manifestly  formed  from  Yx'Y'fc,  after  the  analogy  of  the 
Plural  (D'Yitf'O <*■  from  (D*Yx' fc,  by  tü  becoming  turn  and,  with  the 
addition  of  u,  tümu ,  the  u  of  til  being  finally  shortened  into  c(2), 
as  the  accent  rests  upon  an-(3).  With  less  certainty  can  it  be 
determined  whether  the  Fern.  :Y1  is  formed  from  '|:  or  "/*• 

t  _  a 

and  whether  accordingly  it  was  at  first  ton  or  tin  {cf.  ^jcj|  and 

(c)  The  First  Person  YxY  “I”  is  of  common  gender.  It  has 

arisen,  it  is  true,  like  the  Arabic  LSI,  out  of  an  original  ypiN  (§  65) 
by  casting  off  the  last  syllable  but  the  Suffix  Pronoun  Jr 
(§  149)  (4)  shows  that  at  one  time  a  second  form  was  known 
also  in  Ethiopic.  The  Plural  has  the  form  'YlWi  ( nehna ),  and  has 

y  o  _ 

come,  like  and  ttnpN,  from  'oks  by  repeating  the  entire  Stem 

andhanah  (“I”  +  “I”  =  “We”),  and  gradually  shortening  this 
double  form. 

§  149.  Formation  of  the  Accusative  and  Genitivein  the  Per¬ 
sonal  Pronouns.  The  three  Persons  in  these  Pronouns,  —  in 
Ethiopic  just  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Semitic  languages, — whatever 
be  the  gender  or  number,  share  in  the  peculiarity  of  no  longer 

(A  But  cf.  e.  g.  Numb.  21,25  [and  Kebra  Nag.  52  b  3.] 

(2)  According  to  König,  p.  120  this  alteration  depends  upon  a  kind  of 
Dissimilation. 

(  ;)  [But  Trumpp  says,  p.  549:  “It  has  farther  to  be  noticed  particularly, 
about  Y\YWV&***  that  the  Tone  does  not  rest  upon  Y\Yi  as  Dillmann  thinks, 
but  upon  emmu Praetorius,  lAeth.  Gr.:  p.  23  also  gives  the  pronunciation 
—äntemmü.  tr.] 

(4)  Also  the  Amharic  YxY, 
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possessing  any  independent  Accusative-form.  They  cannot  even, 
like  the  other  Pronouns,  be  subordinated  in  their  independent 
form  to  a  Constr.  St.  (),  nor  do  they  admit  of  the  prefix  U  by 
way  of  Genitive-sign.  But  in  order  to  meet  both  cases  of  subor¬ 
dination, — both  that  under  the  Verb,  in  the  Accusative,  and  that 
under  the  Noun,  in  the  Genitive, — forms  of  the  Pronouns  specially 
abbreviated  and  sometimes  greatly  altered  have  been  contrived, 
which  are  joined  to  the  Verb  or  Noun  by  way  of  attached  particles 
(enclitica),  and  which  are  therefore  usually  called  Pronomina  Suf- 
fixa.  These  particles  blend  so  completely  with  the  word  to  which 
they  adhere,  that  the  entire  combination  has  only  one  Accent. 
The  same  Suffixes  are  used  for  both  kinds  of  Subordination;  but, 
in  the  case  of  the  First  Pers.  Sing.,  a  somewhat  shorter  form  has  been 
developed  for  the  Genitive-Suffix  than  for  the  Suffix  of  the  Accusa¬ 
tive, — which  is  to  be  explained  as  being  after  all  merely  a  result  of 
the  different  method  of  attachment  in  the  two  cases.  These  appended 
forms  of  the  Personal  Pronoun  are  as  follows  (2): — (1)  for  the  Third 
Pers.  Sing.  Masc.  (J-,  Fern.  */ ;  Plural  Masc.  {fa* **(3),  Bern.  XT'}. 
They  are  abbreviations  (§  62)  of  'p,  .f.^,  as  forming  se¬ 
cond  member  in  ( D'h'p .  &c.  To  be  sure,  the  form  of 

the  independent  pronoun  in  the  Fern.  Sing,  is  J&K'/;  and  not 
i  being  more  widely  used  in  Ethiopic  in  general  as  the  corres¬ 
ponding  feminine  to  ü  in  the  department  of  the  Pronouns.  And 
yet  H,  confronting  U,  and  show  that  even  here  a  was  a 

possible  vowel  for  the  Fern.  Pronoun.  Besides,  after  *p  was  re¬ 
duced  to  l),  ä  associated  itself  more  readily  than  i  with  both  forms, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Aspirate.  In  this  respect  Ethiopic 
coincides  completely  with  the  other  Semitic  languages.  (2)  The 
form  for  the  Second  Person  Sing.  Masc.  is  h.  Fern,  ft,;  Plural 
Masc.  fra ( kemmii ),  Fern.  Yl (ken).  These  forms  too  are  just 
as  clearly  abbreviations  of  h'i'l',  &c.,  except  that,  in  accord¬ 

ance  with  §§  65  and  101,  t  has  in  each  case  passed  into  k, — a 


P)  But  cf.  (D‘hiF*¥;‘,i£l  "  :  i'Vftrh«  Phlx.  164. 

(2)  For  the  accentuation  v.  Trumpp,  p.  549. 

(3)  That  IT*!®*  may  stand  for  the  Sing-,  cannot  be  proved  from 
Luke  2,4;  John  19,27;  Acts  1,20, — as  is  the  opinion  of  Lüdolf  de  Dieu, 
‘ Critica  Sacra\  p.  226  on  Is.  53,6,  and  of  Gesenius,  1 LeJirgeb .’  p.  216,6,  and 
Schlottmann,  Pnsclxrlft  Eschmuncizars  p.  111. 


Suffix 
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transition  which  here  came  about,  all  the  more  readily  that  the 
introductory  syllable  h'}  bad  fallen  away,  and  that  the  retention 
of  *]'  (t)  was  no  longer  called  for  by  the  proximity  of  a  dental 
Nasal.  Farther,  in  h“"-  which  invariably  has  the  accent,  the  long 
ü  ( kiimu ),  although  no  longer  retained,  is  yet  made  up  for  by  the 

doubling  of  the  m,  just  as  in  JjX  nan  &c.  (3)  The  Suff.  Pron.  of 
the  First  Person  takes,  in  the  Sing.,  the  form  Jr  as  a  Verbal  Suf¬ 
fix,  and  f  as  a  Nominal  Suff. — In  the  Plur.  the  Suffix  is  V  for 
both  Verb  and  Noun.  Of  these  Suff. -forms  Jr  is  an  abbreviation 
of  Y\\  —  a  possible  side-form  of  to  (§  148,  c),  while  V  has  been 
shortened  from  •UM  P  however  has  been  developed  in  the  first 
place  from  %, — which  still  frequently  occurs  in  Ethiopicf1), — in  the 

same  way  as  ^  from  <^__(2),  specially  to  avoid  confounding  the  Suff. 

Pron.  with  the  binding-vowel  i  (§  153).  The  I  itself  is  manifestly  nothing 
but  an  abbreviation  of  ni, — a  very  ancient  abbreviation,  however, 
common  to  the  Semitic  tongues,  and  to  be  explained  in  fine  by 
the  fact  of  the  Suffixes  aiming  at  a  still  closer  union  with  the 
Noun  than  with  the  Verb.  All  the  Suffixes  thus  start  with  a  con¬ 
sonant,  although  the  four  forms  of  the  Third  Pers.  easily  part 
with  their  Aspirate.  The  forms  fr)*},  if*'}  are  always 

accentuated:  the  others  have  given  up  their  accent,  Jr,  V,  f,  y«,  '/, 
however,  merely  transferring  it  to  the  immediately  preceding  bind¬ 
ing-vowel,  whereas  li  h.  leave  unchanged  the  accent  of  the  word 
to  which  they  are  attached  (3).  A  special  observation  must  be 
farther  made,  on  the  signification  of  these  Suffixes, — viz.  that  the 
Suffixes  of  the  Third  Pers.  may  refer  to  the  Subject  of  the  clause, 
and  may  thus  have  a  reflexive  meaning.  This  holds  good  with  the 
Nominal  Suffixes  in  particular,  e.  g.  “for  himself”,  Gen.  5,3; 

“behind  them"  ( hinter  sich),  Gen.  9,23. — It  is  not  so 
common  with  the  Verbal  Suffixes,  §  151. 

It  is  in  the  guise  of  these  Suffix-forms  then  that  the  Personal 
Pronouns  are  usually  appended  to  Verbs  and  Nouns,  when  they 
have  to  take  the  Accusative  or  the  Genitive.  (On  the  manner  of 


O  In  A/F  (§  166),  ft.  (§  167),  (§  163). 

(2)  Ewald,  ‘6rr.  Ar .’  §  97. 

(3)  [But  cf.  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  accentuation  of  the  Suffix 
Pronouns,  Trumpp,  p.  549  sqq.  tr.] 
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attachment  v.  §  151  sqq.).  But  seeing  that  cases  may  also  occur, 
in  which  such  attachment  of  the  Pronoun  is  not  available,  or  in 
which  a  special  emphasis  rests  upon  the  Pronoun,  which  cannot 
be  suitably  expressed  in  the  form  and  position  it  has  as  Suff. 
Pron.,  the  language  has  fashioned  some  other  special  forms  by 
means  of  which  a  Personal  Pronoun  may  be  placed  independently 
and  emphatically  in  the  Accusative  and  Genitive,  and  even  in  the 
Nominative. 


§  150.  Expression  of  the  Acc.,  Gen.  and  Nom.  of  a  Personal 
Pronoun ,  on  which  a  special  emphasis  rests. 

(a)  When  a  Personal  Pronoun  in  the  Accusative  possesses 
special  emphasis,  by  being  either  tacitly  or  expressly  set  over- 
against  another  Person,  and  by  having  on  that  ground  (§  196)  to 
be  brought  into  prominence  by  means  of  an  independent  and 
emphatic  position  in  the  sentence,  Ethiopic  may  employ  in  such 
a  case  the  expedient  of  combining  a  Pronominal  Substantive, 
meaning  “self”  [Selbstheit],  with  the  Genitive  Suffixes  of  the  Per¬ 
sonal  Pronouns,  in  the  sense  of  “the  self  of  me",  i.  e.  “myself”  &c. 
This  Substantive  is  (v.  §  65)  to  which  the  Suff.  Pronouns  are 
applied  (*) :  — 


Expression 
of  the 
Acc.,  Gen. 
and  Nom 
of  a  Pers. 
Pron.  on 
which  a 
Special 
Emphasis 
rests. 
Emphatic 
Acc.-form  of 
Pers.  Pron. 


j^8t 

ond 


ord 


Sing.  Plural. 


ti..er 

1“  Pel’s. 

in.  U..P11 

9nd 

m. 

■f-  hjh. 

f. 

* 

i".  ii.i’o- 

3rd 

m. 

If-  »i.ey 

O 

f. 

iuPm 

This  Accusative  is  in  very  frequent  use,  but  it  is  available 
only  when  a  certain  emphasis  is  associated  with  the  Pronoun: 
n\\J?  '  !  1  -rDjflC  :  AllAVfflfc  “  lie  who  receiveth  me,  receiv- 

eth  him  that  sent  me”  Matt.  10,40;  Ihplh  :  n/h'fc'f  :  ;H°Ah 
“ him  only  shall  thou  worship”  Matt.  4,10;  ! 

ft., ?Ylan~  “how  much  more  then  (clothe)  you''  Matt.  6.30; 

“even  it”  (the  city  Gazer)  Josh.  16,10.  At  the  same  time  an  im¬ 
personal  use  may  be  made  of  the  Third  Pers.  Sing.  Masc. :  V- : 

■■  h+PO' rt  sJP/MK.  “  do  not  even  the  heathen  the  very  same  ?” 
Matt.  5,48.  And  such  a  Pronoun  may  even  be  more  exactly 


(*)  For  the  accentuation  v.  Trumpp,  p.  550. 
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determined  by  means  of  a  Noun  in  the  Accusative,  employed  like 
an  Apposition:  5  “even  it,  the  land”,  i.  e.  “the  land 

itself"  Josh.  12,6;  !  tUfO*  5  “actually  the  whole 

book”  Hen.  89,70.  77;  ft*  ^‘PAA  sv  rotig  rj/xspai;  iiceivaig 
Judith  4,  6;  6,  15;  8,  1.  And  in  Hen.  67,  11  the  pronoun  even 
stands  with  an  Accusative  (orNom.)  set  in  anticipation  absolutely^) : 
t DthpO «  :  al$:)r  “  and  as  to  even  it,  the  water”,  i.  e.  “and  the  very 
water”.  Cf.  also  (Dh AHA  !  ÄA0A  '•  Chrest.  p.  29,  line  25, 

and  ffljt l>  :  Tnju  :  (l/h-fr-H)  G.  Ad.  40,  7. 

Emphatic  (b)  In  order  to  form  an  emphatic,  or  even  a  merely  indepen- 

Gen.-form  cjent  Qenmve  from  the  Personal  Pronoun,  the  three  forms  of  the 
Pers.  Pron.  Belative-sign,  which  is  also  the  Genitive-sign,  II  hW,  hit  ,  are 
combined  in  Ethiopic  with  the  Genitive  Suffixes  of  the  three  Per¬ 
sons,  the  binding  vowel  t-a  (§  153)  being  interposed)2). 


m. 


f. 


H.JtP  H.hh  II.  hh.  tl.hU •  It .h'l 

H.M  I  Ihitao-  H  ,hW  U.hU’oo-  n.hU”i 

h’i-l-M  h’i-hhh  h'H:hu-  h'ithv 

h'H:h’/  h'ii'.hhao-  h'H'.hm  h’M'.htro»-  M  hhtn 


Plur. 


hit.h? 

lhA.hV 


M.hY)o»- 


hit.hlt.  hh.hlb  hit.h'/ 
hli.h\)’i  hit.htfa0’  htt.hlT’i 


In  signiheation  these  forms  have  always  the  force  of  Posses¬ 
sive  Adjectives:  hr}’l:h?  mean  “mine”,  [lit.  ‘who  or 

which  (m.,  f.  sing.,  or  pi.)  —  of  my  possession']  referring  respectively 
to  possessions  which  belong  to  the  Masc.  Sing.,  the  Fem.  Sing.,&the 
Plur.  But  they  are  never  placed  simply  beside  the  Noun,  like  other 
adjectives  (after  the  fashion  of  uxor  tua ),  but  demand  always  the 
Constr.  St.  in  front  of  them,  thus:  nhfi.1-  ■  hJ-bhh  “  the  wife  of 
thine”  i.  e.  “thy  wife”.  When  then  they  have  to  be  dealt  with  as 
ordinary  adjectives,  they  must  once  more  be  preceded  by  the 
Genitive-sign:  -fl?iA/Th  *  Uh'iilhh  “  the  wife  who  is  in  or  of  tliy 
possession”.  Thus:  :  hTr'IlhV*  “by  his  own  lust”  Jas.  1, 14; 

(1W* A-  S  Cl^tl  S  lUtilTh  “in  all  their  (f.)  impurity”  Hen.  10,  11; 
41,  5  &8;  63,  3;  and  in  Acc., — CÄ,V  !  frllfl  •  11 mhtb  “we  have  seen 
his  star”  Matt.  2,  2;  6,  33;  or  ()*!>•& :  “in  that  circuit  of  his”, 

i.  e.  “round  about  him”  Hen.  47,  3.  It  is  only  when  the  noun, — 


(x)  \i.  e.  by  way  of  absoluter  Vorhalt.] 

(2)  For  the  accentuation  v.  Trumpp,  p.  550.  [For  the  lengthening  of  the 
Y\  before  the  suffix  in  old  Mss.,  v.  Kebra  Nag.,  Introd.  p,  XVI.] 
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to  which  these  forms  refer  and  by  which  they  regulate  their  gender 
and  number, — stands  already  in  the  Constr.  St.  (whether  because 
a  Suff.  Pron.  is  already  appended  to  it  or  because  another  word 
depends  upon  it)  that  they  can  he  set  beside  the  noun  freely  and 
simply,  e.  g.  fl&'p  *  Wfl'V  •  h'i’llhlh  (for  (V  *  h  1  flh'l*  ••  h") 

“his  double  cave”  Gen.  23,9;  ■■  '/'PAV.  :  h’H;hlb  (where 

M-thlb  merely  emphasises  again  the  o  of  “and  even  his 

own  life"  Luke  14,26;  '  }\tiJf\X\  “thine  own  disciples” 

Luke  5,  33;  in  the  last  case  the  Possessive  may  he  placed  first: 
hhdthU'  !  hC%K,l)'  "  to  his  own  disciples”.  Farther,  the  Relat. 

Pron.  may  fall  away,  if  the  Possessive  come  first  in  order: 

|  fa»*  :  /h.fcflJ’V  (for  tih')  Hen.  38,  6.  Since  in  this  way  then  the 
Possessive  is  always  conceived  of  as  a  Substantive  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  may  easily  assume  the  position  of  a  Predicate:  Wj[\X\  : 
fiht  •  “Thine  is  the  kingdom”  (x)  Matt.  6,13,  or  that 

of  a  Subject: —  ttlhAP1  :  “  his  (followers)  asked  him” 

Mark.  4,  10.  In  particular,  the  form  that  comes  first  to  hand 
( masc .),  ILhP,  H.hil  &c.,  has  often  completely  the  character  of  a 
Neuter:  “mine”  [ das  Meinige ]  &c.:  “of  mine"  John  16, 14  ; 

:  lUilh  “  unto  his  own”  John  1,11;  or,  omitting  the  Noun, 
to  which  it  refers:  hfl*70  :  :  :  s 

o as :  hr*  ••  “  for  the  portion  of  the  children  of  Judah 

was  larger  than  what  properly  belonged  to  them"  Josh.  19,9,  al¬ 
though  in  such  cases  the  Relative  may  be  prefixed  a  second  time: 

£Yh'}il  :  Ah :  HII.Ml  Igtu  goi  toc  goc  Gen.  33,  9.  The  inflection  of 
the  Relative  Pron.  which  appears  in  this  Possessive  as  its  first 
element,  following  the  Gender  and  Number  of  the  Noun  to  which 
it  refers,  is  farther  attended  to  in  this  case  with  a  greater  sense  of 
urgency,  on  account  of  the  independent  position  of  such  Posses¬ 
sives,  and  consequently  with  a  stricter  observance  of  the  rules, 
than  in  the  case  dealt  with  in  §  147,  a. 

(c)  But  the  Nominative  also  of  Personal  Pronouns  has  oc-  Emphatic 
casionally  to  be  brought  into  special  prominence,  as  contrasted  Nom^form 
with  other  Persons,  e.  g.  “even  I",  “I  myself”  &c.;  and  this  case  Pers.  Pron. 
sometimes  extends  also  to  Demonstratives:  “even  this”,  “this 
very”  &c.  To  express  the  idea  of  “ idem ”,  “even  the",  it  is  often 
enough,  in  the  case  of  the  Dem.  Pron.  (§  148,  a),  to  compound  it 


(*)  Properly—:  “Something  belonging  to  Tbee  is  the  kingdom”. 
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with  Oh’fi'p,  &c.  But  the  language  may  place  another  special 

particle  beside  Demonstrative  and  Personal  Pronouns,  — 
“nearly”,  “just”,  “only”  (§  162),  which  always  stands  next  after 
them,  and  may  be  applied  to  any  Case,  e.  g. :  “from  eternity  to 
eternity  ft'H*  :  thou  art  the  same”  Ps.  89,  2 ;  92,  3 :  — 

ti  Jo-  •'  Y]0n  •  .^A  “  the  very  same  word”  (acc.)  Matt.  26,44;  1 

this  very  thing  have  I  heard”  Ps.  61,11;  : 

•  \\a»  “he  did  the  same  thing”  Matt.  20,  5. 

In  order  to  express  the  idea  of  “self"  in  the  case  of  the  three 
Persons,  the  particle  AA  “be?  he”  i.  e.  “he  himself”  (cf.  supra, 
p.  117,  §62,  l,c)  is,  in  Ethiopic,  compounded  with  the  Genitive 
Suffixes,  by  means  of  the  binding-vowel  if)\ — 


Plur. 


J  st 


3rd 


AA.r 

Ist  Pers. 

AAA 

m.  AA.h 

2nd  11  J 

\  m.  AAA)00* 

f  AA A 

If.  AA.fr? 

m.  AA.ll’ 

3  rd  ??  i 

f  m.  AAJf^ 

f.  AA.'/ 

f  aaj n 

Instead  of  AA«f?  AA?  ( laleya )  also  may  appear,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  §  153,  e.  g.  1  Cor.  4,  3;  Ps.  50,4;  Gen.  45, 12  Note; 
AA»?  also  occurs: — Gen.  45,12  GC  (König,  p.  153).  This  com¬ 
pound  is  always  used  as  a  Nominative.  For  the  Accusative  the 
compound  with  (v.  supra  under  a)  or  with  Chfl  (v.  infra)  is 
employed:  AH  :  h»VV  •  AAA  :  CTxft 7  “if  we  would  judge  ourselves” 
1  Cor.  11, 31 ;  AA.tf,tfl>* !  90/t*  “they  themselves  know”  Acts  22,19; 

HAAjl  :  “which  Thou  hast  founded”  Ps.  8,4;  A  A  '/  • 

“it  itself,  their  path”,  i.  e.  “their  very  path  is 
the  occasion  of  their  fall"  Ps.  48, 13;  cf.  also  Josh.  10, 1,  4;  17, 18; 
22,  2 ;  23,  3.  And  in  this  signification  AA  is  frequently  introduced 
alongside  of  the  independent  Personal  Pron. :  —  (D*}\’p  :  AA.(1‘  : 
hltl.h’flthiC  Josh.  22,23;  (D-h’ P  •“  A  A Jh  :  h.P'9°  '•  ccvro; 

ianv  ’E^co//  Gen.  36, 1. 

The  notion  of  “self”  may  be  indicated  periphrastically,  for 
every  case  except  the  Nominative,  by  means  of  Clhtl  “head”(2) 


(*)  For  the  accentuation  v.  Trumpf,  p.  551. 

(2)  Which  ha,s  become  in  Amharic  completely  a  Pronoun  of  the  Third 
Person,  as  h  CM- 
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with  a  Suff.  Pron.  appended.  It  occurs  very  frequently:  cm'i  : 

=  Chrth  “  whom  makestthou  thyself?”  John  8,  53;  Matt.  8,  4; 
Gen.  19, 17;  •  A 1  “(that)  they  may  buy 

themselves  food”  Matt.  14,15;  also  Hen.  10,2;  Numb.  31,53; 
Josh.  11,14;  Chrest.  p.  24,  line  4;  p.  43,  line  8.  This  periphrasis 
is  employed,  in  particular,  when  the  Pronoun  is  subordinated  to  a 
Preposition,  e.  g.  AAA  •  ChflYl01^  “against  yourselves*'  Josh.  24,22. 
Chtl  may  refer  even  to  things  impersonal  in  themselves,  but  thought 
of  as  persons  (i.  e.  personified):  :  AChA  :  'Vrh. A«  “the  mor¬ 

row  will  take  thought  for  itself*’  Matt.  6,  34.  The  word  “soul", 
“life”  is  less  frequently  employed  to  indicate  “self’’,  and  is  only 
made  use  of  when  the  same  idea  may  stand  for  “self"  in  other 
languages:  :  A*[°rV  “he  delivered  himself  to  death” 

( Litarg .);  Gen.  19,17;  Josh.  23,11;  G.  Ad.  5,  3  sq. ;  7,  4  (where 
_ _ 

!jhJl 3  will  stand  in  the  original  Arabic)  &c. 

§  151.  Attachment  of  the  Verhol  Suffixes ,  viz.  to  the  Per¬ 
fect,  Subjunctive  and  Imperative.  On  the  Infinitive  v.  §  155. 

The  Suffix  is  attached  to  the  Verb  by  way  of  Object,  and 
thus  in  the  Accusative-form  of  subordination.  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  also,  the  Suff.  Pron.  with  the  Verb  represents  the 
Accusative  of  the  Personal  Pronoun.  But  since,  following  §  143 
and  §  114:sqq.,  the  Accusative  in  Ethiopic  admits  of  a  much  wider 
signification  and  more  manifold  use  than  in  other  tongues,  and 
indicates  often  the  notion  “with  respect  to",  the  Suff.  Pron.  is 
naturally  employed  in  Ethiopic  not  only  for  the  Accusative,  but 
also  for  the  Dative  of  the  Personal  Pron.,  —  the  Dative  in  fact 
which  in  an  independent  word  is  throughout  denoted  by  the  pre¬ 
position  A  “with  respect  to*’,  “for".  Attempts  at  a  Dative-use  of 
the  Suff.  Pron.  are  met  with,  as  is  well-known,  in  other  tongues 
also^).  In  Ethiopic  all  Intransitive,  Reflexive,  and  Passive  Verbs 
may  assume  a  Suff.  Pron.  with  the  force  of  a  Dative:  VhAltVi 
“suffices  us”  Josh.  17,16;  it  shall  be  opened  unto 

you”  Matt.  7,7;  Ah  “it  is  better  for  thee”  Mark  9,45;  J&'T 

'A A 4*  “is  reckoned  to  him”  Rom.  4,5;  £,'(]*!?, Ail  “it  shall  grow 
for  thee”  Gen.  3,18;  h^tlhh  “I  will  give  thee  more”  Tobit  5, 15. 
In  particular  faV  and  VtUD  “to  be”  take  this  Dative,  e.  g.  s 

s  jRilfl “they  shall  be  to  you  for  judges”  Matt.  12,27; 

(?)  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr .’  §  315,6;  Hoffmann,  lGr.  Syr .’  p.  315. 


Beflexive 
use  of 

cxn  and 

with 
Suff.  Pron. 
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it  has  happened  to  me”  Tobit  8, 16.  A  Suffix  of  the  third 
person  may  then  take  a  reflexive  meaning  (§  149)  ' 

nhM'C)  “  that  she  may  become  his  wife”,  (lit.  ‘that  she  may  he 
to  him  for  his  wife’)  Gen.  28,  9  (2). 

To  be  sure,  this  Dative  use  has  really  its  origin  in  the  Ac¬ 
cusative  use;  and  accordingly  the  Suffix  is  joined  to  the  Verb  in 
the  same  way  in  both  cases.  The  same  vowel  a,  which  is  the  mark 
of  the  Accusative  with  the  Noun  (§  143),  is  placed  here  before 
the  Suff.  Pron.  to  denote  the  Accusative,  by  way  of  binding-vowel 
between  Verb  and  Pronoun  (3). 

In  combination  with  the  binding-vowel  the  Verbal  Suffixes 
(cf.  §  149)  run  as  follows: 

1st  Person.  2nd  Person.  3rd  Person. 

m.  f.  m.  f. 

Sing.  ä-ni.  a-ka\  a-Jd.  a-lm,  contr.  6 ;  ähä ,  contr.  ä. 

Plur.  ä-na.  a-kemmü]  a-ken.  a-homü, ,,  omü\  a-hon,  ,,  on  (4). 

But  this  intervening  vowel  does  not  appear  regularly,  except 
when  Suffixes  are  attached  to  those  personal  forms  of  the  Verb 
which  end  in  a  Consonant,  and  even  then  not  invariably.  When 
such  forms  end  in  a  vowel,  the  binding-vowel  is  often  pushed  aside 
by  these  vowel-endings.  The  Subjunctive,  even  in  such  of  its  forms 
as  end  in  a  consonant,  constantly  rejects  the  binding-vowel  before 
the  four  Suffixes  of  the  Second  Person  (5),  because  short,  compact 
expression  is  characteristic  generally  of  that  Mood,  and  because 
the  binding-vowel  is  not  retained  by  the  Accent.  The  Accent,  in 
fact,  is  always  attracted  to  kemmü  and  ken ,  while  ka  and  ki  have 
become  entirely  devoid  of  accent,  and  even  the  binding-vowel, 
where  it  does  precede  them,  is  unaccented  (§  149).  The  four  Suf- 

(l)  [This  is  hardly  an  instance  of  reflexive  meaning  in  the  Suffix,  for 
the  Suffix  of  the  third  person  here  does  not  refer  to  the  grammatical  Subject 
of  the  clause,  tr.] 

(-)  [A  peculiar  use  of  the  Suffix  occurs  in  Kebrci  Nag.,  p.  65  b.  3: 
h<p/n‘." :  <!»-/;• »•  lie  ‘hurried  the  questioning  with  respect  to  him’,  i.  e.  “he 
asked  him  quickly”.] 

(')  Cf.  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spy §  247,  b.  On  the  other  hand  v.  König, 
p.  141  sq. 

(4)  V.  on  the  other  hand  Trumpp,  pp.  551,  554 sq. 

(°)  So  that  e.  g.  .«Mn-Vfto»*  Matt.  9,  29  in  Platt’s  edition  is  decidedly 
inaccurate;  [the  Reprint,  however,  has  the  correct  reading,  f^foTrYl ****'  ] 
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fixes  of  the  Third  Person  are  mostly  contracted,  after  1)  has  been 
thrown  out  (§  47),  particularly  when  the  Verbal-form  ends  in  a 
consonant.  The  following  ale  the  detailed  rules  for  attaching  these 
Suffixes  to  the  Verb. 

1.  All  personal  forms  of  the  Verb  which  end  in  a  consonant,  i.  Attach- 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Subjunctive,  have  the  Suffixes 

of  the  First  and  Second  Person  attached  to  them  by  means  of  the of  the  Verb 
binding-vowel,  those  of  the  Third  Person  being  applied  in  their  consonant, 
contracted  form.  The  Persons  of  the  Subjunctive  which  end  in  a 
consonant  have  the  Suffixes  of  the  Second  Pers.  appended  directly, 
without  any  binding  vowel;  while  the  Second  Pers.  sing.  masc.  of 
the  Imperative  does  not  admit  of  the  Suffixes  of  the  Second  Pers. 
being  appended  at  all.  The  Second  Pers.  pi.  fern,  of  the  Perfect, 
as  Jichi,  very  seldom  appears  with  Suffixes  (*),  and  then  it  trans¬ 
forms  its  h?  into  Ji,  acquiring  thus  the  same  final  sound  as  the 
Third  Pers.  plur.  fern.;  cf.  Ztn)'  •  s  h.'tVA.th 

Cyr.  a  Reg.  in  Tiib.  MS.  fol.  25,  b.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  meet 
with  forms  like  rhfl'JfaVlK  iMt(bWlbC) 

2.  Of  the  Persons  of  the  Verb  which  end  in  ä,  Ytd  V7Ch  i  2.  When 
the  First  Pers.  Plur.  Perfect  retains  its  ä  even  before  tliethey  ®nd  in 

binding-vowel  a.  The  short  ä  blends  with  the  latter  into  d,  and 
contraction  with  the  binding-vowel  is  thereby  usually  prevented, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  suffixes  of  the  Third  Person  (3).  The  Second 
Pers.  Sing.  Masc.  Perfect,  —  which  is  never  followed  by  the  Suf¬ 
fixes  of  the  Second  Person — ,  gives  up  its  ä  before  the  binding- 
vowel  a,  regularly  in  the  case  of  Suffixes  of  the  First  Person  and 

(V  Examples:  Ex.  2,20  and  Cantic.  5,8  (where  Ludolf  has  introduced 
an  inaccurate  correction  into  the  text). 

(2)  Y.  Cornill,  LDas  Buch  der  weisen  Bhilosopheyi ’  (Leipzig  1875), 
p.  51;  and  cf.  König,  pp.  133,  141;  Philippi,  ZDMG  XXXII,  p.  71;  and 
Nöldeke,  ibid.  XXXVIII,  p.  417.  Y.  also  Praetorius,  ibid.  XLI,  p.  690  [and 
Brockelmann,  ibid.  LIX,  p.  S31], 

(3)  I  prefer  the  explanation  of  the  long  ä  given  above,  to  the  other 
explanation,  defended  also  by  König,  p.  141,  according  to  which  we  have  in 

this  ^  merely  a  return  to  the  original  pronunciation  of  the  as  it  appears 

% 

in  the  Arabic  LS.  In  fact  in  the  Josippon,  at  least  in  Cod.  Frcf.,  the  forms 

occur  rather  more  frequently  than 

’jncvipöi»-  and  IflCVl/’F;  and  they  occur  also  in  Sx.  frequently,  e.  g. 

iWiA'i”  Sx.  Genb.  28;  ziww  =  zh-nvy  ,  and  <i-ncv  =  ‘i-ncw 

Sx.  Genb.  28  Enc.  [Cf.  also  Kebra  Nag.,  Introd.  p.  XVIII.] 
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Ü. 


4.  When 
they  end  in 
Fern. 

forma  tive-£. 


Plur.  Suffixes  of  the  Third  Person,  and  occasionally  and  capricious¬ 
ly  in  the  case  of  Singular  Suffixes  of  the  Third  Person,  the  type 
in  the  latter  case  being  either  ncho-,  'new  or  nchC) 

The  Third  Person  Sing.  Masc.  Perfect  gives  up  its  final  a  before 
all  Suffixes  (§  91),  and  takes  the  Suffixes  of  the  Third  Person  in¬ 
variably  in  their  contracted  form. 

3.  In  those  Persons  of  the  Verb  which  end  in  a  formative -fi, 

as  77Cfr,  V74",  £*<74-,  £7*74«,  >7*74-,  V 74-, 

the  binding-vowel  a  is  thrust  aside  by  the  ü  before  all  the  Suffixes 
of  the  First  and  Second  Person.  In  such  cases  ü  takes  over  the 
accent,  whenever  it  must  have  fallen  upon  a ,  if  that  vowel  had 
been  retained  (e.  g.  in  ,/7Fl2*|l>*^)-  Suffixes  of  the  Third  Person 
are  always  attached  in  their  shorter  and  vowel-commencing  form 
5,  ä ,  ömü,  ön,  originating  in  contraction  with  the  binding- vowel, 
ii  being  at  the  same  time  hardened  into  iv  before  these  vowels, 
e  g>  ne<p  although  a  mere  semi-hardening  (§  40)  is  often  exhib¬ 
ited  in  this  case,  particularly  in  the  older  manuscripts,  e.  g.  rt<fi 
fl-P,  7flCfa?,0i>«.  7 Amos  9,7  (A), 

Herrn.  22  b,  19. 

4.  The  Persons  which  end  in  the  Fern,  formative-z,  V7C  Jl. 

do  not  assume  any  Suffixes  of  the  Second 
Person.  The  Suffixes  of  the  Third  Person  are  attached  in  that 
form  which  begins  with  a  vowel  and  which  originates  in  contrac¬ 
tion  with  the  binding-vowel,  the  i  undergoing  sometimes  complete 
hardening,  sometimes  semi-hardening.  —  The  semi-hardening  is  of 
specially  frequent  occurence  in  the  older  manuscripts — :  e.  g.  'J'A 
‘P.V'Tr  Ruth  2, 8 ;  fih 0^  and  /hOfc P*  Ex.  2, 9  (Note) ;  "JflCJP  and  *70 

Gen.  16,6  (Note);  [cf. KebraNag. p. XYIII];  Äft*'}lV.P'Gen.  21,18 
(Note);  direst,  p.  74,  line  21  (3).  On  the  other  hand 

the  Suffixes  of  the  First  Person  admit  in  this  case  of  no  binding- 
vowel  or  hardening  of  the  i  into  a  semivowel,  because  doubly- 
closed  syllables  would  thereby  be  produced  in  most  cases  within 


(T)  According  to  Nöldeke,  ZDMG  XXXYIII,  p.  413,  X.  1,  V7 

contains  an  originally  long  a,  like  the  Hebr.  HFli*  overagainst 
König,  p.  132  explains  the  length  in  1)  by  extension  before  an  Aspirate.  On 
the  accentuation  cf.  Trumpp,  p.  551  sqq. 

(2)  Y.  Dillmann’s  ed.  of  the  i  Octateuch1 ,  Comm.  p.  5. 

(3)  According  to  König,  p.  127,  this  takes  place  to  avoid  a  hiatus. 
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the  word  (like  lffc,  ’V'l  ;  hut  the  Verbal  forms  con¬ 

cerned  weaken  their  final  i  into  £(*), — which  then  probably  receives 
the  accent,  —  and  attach  to  it  V  without  a  binding-vowel.  In 
this  way  forms  are  produced  in  the  Perfect  like  W? xYlY,  Glen.  30,15 ; 

C antic.  5,9;  which  seemingly  must  be  pronoun¬ 

ced  naSa'keni,  amhalkena,  Mnkeni ;  while  in  the  Imperfect,  the 
Subjunctive  and  the  Imperative  we  have  forms  like  "I" 'MIC/. 

Gen.  30,15,  Gen.  24,23,  47;  ^-n?,SL  Gen. 

38,16;  |M1£  Gen.  30,14;  htfo'frfc  Gen.  35,17;  htl: )'?>},  (from 
hfl-re.)  Gen.  24,17,  43,45;  |>-»,  O-lii,  AhM.  Kebra  Nag., 
Introd.  p.  XVIII].  These  last  forms  are  probably  to  be  pronounced 
tegabreni  &c. 

5.  In  those  Persons  which  end  in  a, 

.e/m«  the  binding-vowel  a  blends  with  the  a 

into  ä.  Contraction  in  the  Suffixes  of  the  Third  Person  is  accord¬ 
ingly  not  permissible. 

§  152.  The  various  individual  forms  which  are  possible  in 
this  connection  may  be  explained  by  these  rules.  A  survey  is  given 
in  Table  VII.  One  or  two  cases,  however,  deserve  farther  and 
special  mention. 

In  attaching  the  Suffixes  to  the  Subjunctive  it  may  happen, 
in  accordance  with  §  151,1,  that  the  first  letter  of  the  Suffixes  of 
the  Second  Person,  Yi  is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
Radical  Palatal-Guttural,  °l,  or  fa.  In  that  case,  when  °]  or  is 
concerned,  the  fa  of  the  Suffix  passes  into  or  4*  (§  54):  “(that) 
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he  withdraw  thee”  Deut.  13,11 ;  “(that). I  should  leave  thee” 

Ruth  1,16;  gag  e/cXsiTTSTCOGav  ssProv.  3,  3;  Sir.  12,16; 

?ÖC1  G.  Ad.  43,24.  Instead  of  fall,  when  fa  is  the  Radical,  only  one 
character  is  written  (§  5  5) :  hOCh  “I  will  bless  thee”  Gen.  27,7, 10,  25 ; 
Ruth  2,4;  “(that)  he  bite  thee”  Chrest.  p.  44,  line  11.  The 

copyists  have  in  this  case  often  gone  astray,  and,  because  they  no  longer 
recognised  the  Suffix,  they  have  set  down  sometimes  the  Verbal 
form  without  Suffix,  e.  g.  'J’flCfa  for  'l'HCfa  Gen.  27,4  (28,3),  and 
sometimes  they  have  made  a  Suffix  of  the  Third  Pers.  Masc.  out 


(:)  This  feminine  i,  on  being  brought  into  the  middle  of  a  word,  would 
seem  to  have  a  general  tendency  towards  a  more  fugitive  pronunciation. 
König,  pp.  120,  153  assumes  a  Dissimilation  here.  Cf.  also  supra, 

p.  72,  §  36. 
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of  a  Suffix  of  the  Second  Person  Masc.,  e.  g.  J&OCft  for  j&OCJl 
Gen.  48,20  et  saepe (x). 

When  a  vowel-commencing  Suffix,  or  one  which  is  attached 
with  the  binding-vowel  a ,  is  applied  to  those  Persons  of  the  Imper¬ 
fect,  the  Subjunctive  and  the  Imperative  of  verbs  tertiae  gutturalis, 
which  end  directly  with  the  last  radical  and  so  have  the  foregoing 
a  lengthened  into  d,  as  in  “I & 

&c.,— then  the  same  changes  emerge,  which  appear  in  the  conjuga¬ 
tion  of  these  verbs  in  applying  to  those  forms  Personal-endings 
commencing  with  a  vowel  (§  103),  thus:  — 

hroi,  1 sume  earn ’  Kebra  Nag.  55  b  14]&c.(2).  On 

the  other  hand,  Roots  which  are  also  mediae  infirmae  maintain 
the  ä,  just  as  they  do  in  the  inflection  (§  103):  —  JP-Oh-  JP'Hl'ti^ 
&c.  may  also  maintain  the  d,  e.  g.  Y\JV’V^D°iP 

“be  not  angry  with  him”  Gen.  44, 18,  as  well  as  :V:Va^OO\\  cf. 
König,  p.  85. 

Roots  mediae  geminatae  may  contract  the  repeated  letter, 
exactly  as  in  the  inflection  (§  103),  whenever  a  proper  occasion 
occurs,  that  is  to  say  when  a  Suffix,  introduced  by  the  binding- 
vowel  a ,  or  one  commencing  with  a  vowel,  is  applied  to  a  form 
ending  in  a  vowel-less  radical,  e.  g.  j&VO  or  £Win  from  £WM1; 
or  YiF'bPa1*',  from  &c. 

Verbal  forms  from  Roots  tertiae  infirmae ,  which  end  in  u  or 
%  as  third  radical,  must  harden  the  ü  or  i  before  the  binding-vowel 
into  iv  or  ?/,  (exactly  as  in  the  inflection  before  vowel-commencing 
Personal  terminations,  §  103)  (3),  e.  g.  jP-l'A*?  from 
(D\  from  ;|*A‘  from  hth ?>(!)'/,  from  hfhfi  hA'fl 

fl)Jr  from  JiAfl*  (Ps.  118,34): — but  in  the  Subj.  with  Suff.  of  the 
Second  Person  we  have  h’l'frh  (Matt.  8, 19).  Farther  we  have 
hr*  from  CMl  from  Ch+  ’I'btlP  from  JiChP'  from 

hch.  But  yet  the  semi-liardening  process  is  also  met  with  in 
this  connection  here  and  there,  e.g.  JPOfl.fJl  Gen.  28,3;  Ex.  30,4; 
Kumb.  12,11;  fa&bN'  Amos  8,10  (A)  et  saepe. 

(x)  In  G.  Ad.  29, 10  Trumpp  has  restored  some  of  these  forms  on  his 
own  authority. 

(2)  And  yet  we  have  also  the  reading  'flA/*  Reut.  12,  18,  22  instead  of 
•flA  p  as  in  Deut.  14,23;  15,20.  In  Sirach  6,12  some  MSS.  have  t'-l-'iO 

Mi  for  (Vi-'inMs 

(3)  For  the  accentuation  v.  Trumpp,  p.  556. 
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The  shortened  form  J&Q,  “he  said”  (^Q,,  ML,  'Jd,,  §  103) 
must  also  make  the  A  appear  again  before  the  Suffixes: 

n,A°  &c. 

Like  Arabic  (*),  Ethiopic  has  the  faculty  of  appending  two 
Suffixes  to  a  Verb  at  one  time.  Verbs  namely,  which  may  govern 
two  Accusatives  (§  177),  may  also  assume  two  Suffixes.  The  rule 
of  precedence  with  these  Suffixes  in  such  a  case  is  this,  that  the 
First  Person  precedes  the  Second  or  Third,  and  stands  next  to  the 
Verb,  while  the  Second  precedes  the  Third.  Examples: — ÖJfPnYh 
ill)*  Numb.  18,8;  faU’fth'/  Glen.  15,7  (cf.  König,  p.  133); 

1}'/  Deut.  28,30;  f and  ¥U'ftYl‘/ViP  Josh.  9,22; 

J?*  Luke  9,39;  aWft'H'  G.  A.  109,10;  UlYtf  Glen.  29,21;  h-d 
A OVJ  Ezek.  3,2;  Glen.  42,37;  Ud'lP  Glen.  23,9;  mi) 

I Gen.  31,9;  )DdfiV  G.  A.  57,2  [ WW  “give  ( f .  Sing.) 
it  me”  Kebra  Nag.  99  b  23].  We  also  conclude  from  these  exam¬ 
ples,  that,  when  the  first  Suffix  ends  in  ü  or  i,  and  a  Suffix  of  the 
Third  Person  (ö,  ä ,  ömü ,  or  ön)  is  added,  the  ü  or  i  may  undergo 
either  complete-  or  semi-hardening  (2) ;  still,  the  latter  process  is 
the  more  usual  one  (cf.  König,  p.  153  sq.),  the  accent  in  that  case 
falling  upon  the  second  Suffix  (cf.  Trumpp,  p.  556).  If  the  first 
Suffix  ends  in  a ,  the  Suffixes  of  the  Third  Person  are  always  ap¬ 
plied  in  their  original  form  (hü,  hä,  hömü ,  hon),  and  the  foregoing 
a  is  generally  lengthened  into  d(3),  under  the  influence  of  the 
Aspirate  and  of  the  accent  which  it  then  takes. 

§  153.  Attachment  of  the  Suffix  Pronouns  to  the  Noun. 
Pronouns  are  subordinated  to  the  Noun  just  as  other  nouns  are 
(§  144),  that  is  to  say, — in  the  Genitive  relation  or  possessive 
sense.  Of  course,  as  is  pointed  out  in  §  150,  Ethiopic  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  expedient  for  deriving  from  every  Personal  Pronoun 
independent  Possessives  which  it  may  employ  with  the  force  of  a 
Genitive.  Their  use,  however,  is  almost  wholly  restricted  to  cases 
in  which  a  certain  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  Genitive,  or  in  which 
the  attachment  of  a  Suffix  is  impracticable  on  other  grounds, — 
for  instance  when  a  Construct  State  has  to  be  dealt  with.  But 


O  Ewald,  ‘Gr.  Ar .’  §  674. 

(2)  And  yet  in  the  very  ancient  Cod.  Laur.  there  occurs,  in  Zech.  3,1: — 

tuhchviu-  hnuX-ntihC.  ■■  Ahm  ••  mu?. 

(3)  V.,  however,  Numb.  14,8;  Deut.  6,23;  9,6. 
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Forms. 


when  such  special  cases  do  not  present  themselves,  every  Personal 
Pronoun,  which  has  to  take  the  Genitive,  is  even  in  Ethiopic  at¬ 
tached  usually  to  its  governing  Noun  as  a  Suffix,  e.  g.  (wVÖAjb 
“the  days  of  him*’,  “his  days”.  The  power  to  subordinate  a  Pro¬ 
noun  to  a  Noun  in  this  way — depends  upon  the  process  of  juxta¬ 
position,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  Construct  State  (§  144);  and 
wherever  Suffixes  with  the  force  of  a  Genitive  are  appended  to  a 
word,  it  is  really  a  Construct  State-relation  which  is  then  consti¬ 
tuted.  Now  (§  144)  this  relation  may  be  conceived,  and  in  other 
languages  may  even  be  realised,  without  any  outward  formative 
expedient,  so  that  by  ranking  the  two  words  close  together  and 
accentuating  them  in  a  certain  way  the  whole  force  of  the  relation 
is  embraced  already.  Accordingly  it  might  be  thought  that  even 
in  Ethiopic  the  Suffixes  would  attach  themselves  closely  to  the 
Noun  without  recourse  to  any  farther  contrivance,  and  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  Genitive  relation  by  thus  blending  together  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  into  one  single  word.  In  actual  fact,  however,  this  is  not 
the  case.  For  in  Ethiopic,  just  as  the  Construct  State  is  invari¬ 
ably  formed  by  means  of  an  Ending,  so  the  Suffix  in  every  in¬ 
stance  is  attached  to  the  Noun  by  means  of  a  Binding -vow  el  cor¬ 
responding  to  such  Ending.  But  this  binding-vowel  is  no  longer 
retained  in  all  instances  with  the  same  fidelity  to  its  original  form. 
In  order  therefore  to  understand  its  essential  nature,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  distinguish  the  different  cases  which  occur. 

1.  The  Binding-vowel  appears  in  its  purest  form  in  the  case 
of  the  attachment  of  Suffixes  to  the  Plural  of  the  Noun,  whether 
outer  or  inner  Plural.  Plural-forms  subordinate  the  Suffix  by 
means  of  the  binding-vowel  l,  which  always  carries  the  Tone,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  Suffix  itself  requires  it,  as  in  W,  U’tf'G  \Y1 

(§  149).  This  bin  ding- vowel  is  of  such  essential  importance,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  it,  even  the  a  of  the  Accusative  is  given  up;  and 
accordingly  when  an  Accusative  Plural  has  to  take  a  Suffix,  the 
sign  of  the  Accusative  disappears,  and  the  Accusative  relation  is 
recognisable  only  from  the  context.  In  this  l,  which  agrees  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  an  ancient  ending  of  the  Construct  State 
in  Hebrew,  we  can  only  discern  a  Construct  State-ending;  for 
seeing  that  the  fuller  form  la  is  given  in  the  cases  adduced  in 
§  150,  h,  it  is  probable  that  both  the  usual  Ethiopic  ending  of  the 
Construct  State,  a,  and  the  binding-vowel,  i ,  are  merely  two 


different  abbreviations  of  one  and  the  same  fundamental  form  la 
(§  144)  p).  This  binding-vowel  i  is  reduced  to  the  feebler  e  on 
phonetic  grounds  in  two  cases:  ( a )  before  the  Suffix  f,  by  i-\-ya 
becoming  eyya,  or  again  by  l  being  weakened  into  e  before  ya ,  pro¬ 
ducing  eya (2).  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case;  in  partic¬ 
ular,  forms  with  lya  are  often  exhibited  in  older  manuscripts, 
like  hpSIl?,  Y\9X'N(\S  &c.;  cf.  König,  p.  153;  [and  Kebra  Nay., 
Introd.  p.  XVI].  (b)  Before  the  Suffix  ft.  1  may  be  shortened  into 
e,  plainly  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  two  5-sounds  being  heard 
in  immediate  succession.  The  Suffixes  which  are  attached  to  the 
Plural  accordingly  take  the  following  forms  (cf.  Teumpp,  p.  557): — 


I. 

Sing.  e-ya. 
Plur.  i-na. 


II. 


m.  f. 


i-ka, 

l-kemmü, 


i-ki. 

e-kl. 

i-ken. 


III. 

m.  f. 

i-hii,  i-lia. 
l-liömd,  i-hön . 


For  Examples  v.  Table  IX.  The  form  tya  e.  y.  is  given  in 
M<PN  Gen.  32,10;  47,9,  30;  Gen.  48,3;  h^PS  Jud¬ 

ges  8,19;  the  form  lid  in  hi\(Pm\\t  Ps.  44,  18;  eld,  hAOflll«  Can- 
tic.  4,11;  1«  ibid.',  Ruth  3,3  (G).  If  the  Plural-Stem  ends 

in  JR,  then  the  approach  of  the  binding-vowel  produces  f..;  but 
before  Suffixes  of  the  third  Person  p.  occurs  only  rarely,  as  for 
instance  in  fth (a  side-form  to  hhjRU«),  v.  Dillmann’s  ‘Lex.’, 
col.  789;  JR  inclines  rather  to  blend  with  the  2-sound  into  JR  (cf. 
Teumpp,  p.  558):  *7d^.#JRu«  marä'-i-hü  =  maraihü(3)  Gen.  21,22; 
26,26;  Gen.  34,23;  :  (Acc.  and  Col- 


p)  Trumpp  also,  p.  557,  N.  1,  holds  %  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old 
Constr.  St.;  cf.  supra,  p.  325,  Note  p),  as  also  König,  p.  142. 

(2)  There  is  no  express  announcement  that  y  has  to  be  pronounced 
double  in  this  case,  and  the  alternative  possibility  is  brought  nearer  by  the 
shortening  of  the  i  before  \\ *  into  e. 

P)  [It  looks  more  like  marayehü,  as  if  ihü  had  also  been  shortened 
into  e-hü,  and  applied  to  ^^«AjR,  thus  maraye-ehü,  which  easily  blends 
into  marayehü;  but  not  so  obviously  does  mar  ay e  and  ihu  blend  into 
maraihü.  However  Dillmann  thinks  should  be  pronounced  as  if 

it  were  written  (v.  §  51  sub  fin.).  Trumpp’s  pronunciation  of  the 

word  is  mardi- eihu.  Perhaps  too  the  binding-vowel  has  disappeared  in  these 
cases,  v.  infra,  tr.] 
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lective,  v.  infra  §  155)  Gen.  32,24;  ö(\£>Ü*  (Acc.)  Tobit  13,4; 
and  also  with  Suffixes  of  tlie  second  Person  (for 

Ex.  10,24;  *\a Matt.  25,4;  and  in  Ex.  38,26  there 
occurs  even  from  the  binding-vowel  having 

been  hardened  into  a  semivowel  and  the  h  thrown  out  (but  see  an- 
not.  on  the  passage).  And  yet,  seeing  that  every  Plural  in  Ethio- 
pic,  particularly  the  Inner  Plurals  or  Collective  forms,  may  with¬ 
out  difficulty  be  conceived  again  as  a  simple  Singular  notion,  it 
is  not  much  to  lie  wondered  at,  that  Suffixes  are  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  to  Plural  forms  after  the  fashion  of  Singulars;  v.  infra  §  155. 

§  154.  2.  When  Suffixes  are  attached  to  Singular  forms , 
the  binding-vowel  i  is  shortened  into  e  or  is  entirely  given  up.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  distinguish  between  Nominal-Stems  ending 
in  a  vowel  and  those  ending  in  a  consonant. 

(a)  Nominal- Stems,  ending  in  a,  e,  or  0, — in  whatever  way 

the  termination  has  arisen — ,  have  the  Suffixes  attached  without 
any  binding-vowel,  in  all  the  Cases  of  the  Noun,  just  because  the 
latter  vowel  is  absorbed  by  the  long  vowel,  e.  g.  f*3  “lbs  glory” 
Ex.  24,17;  “their  impurity”  2  Esr.  9,11;  p*<.A tfno»« 

“their  separation”  G.  Ad.  11,19;  pyjP'J  (instead  of  'ThjflPl /"}) 
M.  M.  f.  192.  In  even  the  e  of  the  Nominal  form  is  dis¬ 

carded;  cf.  Dillmann’s  lLex.\  col.  367  (v.  Table  IX). 

(b)  Nominal-Stems  ending  in  a  Consonant. 

(a)  When  these  Stems  stand  in  the  Accusative,  the  Suffixes 
are  appended  to  them  (*)  in  like  manner  without  any  binding-vowel, 
inasmuch  as  the  a  of  the  Accusative  is  too  important  to  be  thrust 
aside,  and  the  binding-vowel  is  unable  to  obtain  a  foothold  along¬ 


side  of  it.  It  is  true  that  a  and  i  might  have  been  contracted  into 
e,  but  such  mixed  sound  did  not  come  into  use  with  the  ordinary 
Noun,  and  it  is  exhibited  in  the  case  merely  of  a  few  Prepositions 
which  have  Suffixes  attached  (§  167).  It  is  only  before  the  Suff. 
fb  where  the  binding-vowel  i  or  e  has  a  support  in  the  y,  that  it  is 
regularly  strong  enough  to  dislodge  the  ä  of  the  Accusative,  so 
that  +  Suff.  p  runs, — not  /hlfflfb  but  /hTMlf  hezbeyalf). 


C)  For  the  accentuation  cf.  Trumpp,  p.  556  sqq. 

(2)  Of  course  the  form  <Vii-np  might  be  explained  as  coming  from 
an  original  Ann.  ;  and  thus  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  ä  of  the  Accusa¬ 
tive  was  in  this  case  displaced  by  the  Vowel-Suffix  1  (§  149);  and  in  like 
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Now  seeing  that  the  binding- vowel,  except  in  this  one  case,  disap¬ 
pears,  the  a  of  the  Accusative  must  assume  the  accent  which  the 
binding-vowel  would  have  had  to  sustain:  as  d-na.  But  instead 
of  ä-hü,  and  ä-hä,  6  and  d  are  always  given  in  pronunciation,  the 
Aspirate  being  suppressed.  Thus:  /hilft,  /hilft,  but  Zhll 

flh,  foufth.  with  the  accent  on  the  tone-syllable  of  the  Stem; 
farther  with  tlie  accent  on  the  Suffix;  and 

finally,  instead  of  ZhliftlV  ,  / hliftlV'} ,  always  the  contracted 
forms  hnipo"-,  ilt'Ufl'},  the  Aspirate  l)eing  rejected.  Even  be¬ 
fore  other  Suffixes  than  f ,  it  happens  occasionally  that  the  a  of 
the  Accusative  gives  way  to  a  binding-vowel  e,  e.  g.  Z\\a]X\  in  the 
Acc.,  Numb.  18,3  (E);  Lev.  25,36;  Lev. 

25,38;  26,12;  3  Kings  1,14  where  the  oldest  manuscripts  have 
V7CVL  for  hltXw  cf.  also  Chfttlfc  Sir.  38,21;  hh9°C/'Th  Tab. 
Tab.C)  60  ( Chrest .  p.  122  [where  Cod.  Mon.  Aetli.  11,  fol.  49  v° 
reads  hhF’C/'l'h]) ;  Tab.  Tab.  79  (ibid.  p.  126  [ Codd . 

Teumpp,  Francof.  and  Mon.  11,  fol.  57  v°  give  ££;h*i' h]);  Platt, 
‘ Didasc :  p.  5,  line  10  (2);  /h *7h  and  in  Laur.  4  Esr.  10,39 

(54);  13,55  (58)  and  4  Esr.  8,12;  9,32  (New  Ed.),  to  avoid 
the  disagreeable  sound  of  ill.  <Ml;  also  .liHIll.  in  4  Esr.  10,15 
(20)  (3). 


manner  eya  with  the  Plural-forms  might  be  thought  derivable  from  an  ori¬ 
ginal  i:  but  p  as  occupying  the  position  of  the  Suffix  1  appears  to  be  very 
old,  as  old  forms  like  •rti  m  (§  167)  prove;  and  even  before  other  Suffixes 
the  ä  of  the  accusative  is  thrust  aside,  in  old  MSS. 

o  [ i . «  mn.n  :  mn.ni  or  Sapiens  Sapientium.  tr.] 

(2)  [The  reference  here  is  to  your  enemies  (acc.)”  which 

Platt  found  in  his  MS.  and  considered  a  mistake,  as  he  explains  in  a  note. 
He  restores  the  a  in  the  Text  and  writes  XAhTil""*  Evidently  Dillmann 
thought  the  e  legitimate  enough,  though  not  quite  common,  tr.] 

(3)  Ludolf  also  lays  down  the  rule,  that,  when  a  Noun  in  the  Acc. 

with  a  Suffix  is  farther  weighted  with  another  attached  particle  like  Jr,  */4  &c., 
the  ä  of  the  Acc.  passes  into  e,  e.  g.  'f'HhC  :  ^/DAh  :  •'  (Djllt/I\ 

^-l-anv  Ps.  24,6;  other  instances  are  Ps.  88,6  (contrasted  with  v.  2);  71,1; 
87,12;  91,2  (contrasted  with  Ps.  70,20,21).  These  cases,  however,  are  rather 
to  be  explained  in  accordance  with  §  143,  ad  fin.,  the  accusative  construction 
being  held  in  abeyance  there,  and  the  first  form  of  the  Noun  appearing  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Acc.  [From  the  numerous  instances  met  with  in  the  Kebra  Nag. 
(v.  ‘ Introd .’  p.  XVI  sq.)  of  this  formation  of  the  Acc.  in  e  before  Suffixes  of 
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(p)  when  (ß)  When  the  Noun  stands  in  the  Nominative ,  the  binding- 

thin  the110  vowel  6  makes  its  appearance  before  the  Suffixes  of  the  First  and 
Nominative.  Second  Person,  taking  the  accent  at  the  same  time  before  f  and 
V,  thus :  e-ya ,  e-na,  e-kemmn,  e-ken.  But  the  Suffixes  of  the  Third 
Person  are  not  given  as  e-hüß),  e-hä,  e-hömü ,  e-hön ,  but  as  ü,  ä, 
omü,  on,  the  Aspirate  being  discarded  and  the  binding-vowel  sup¬ 
pressed.  For  the  rest  v.  Table  IX.  Words,  which  end  in  *7,  4>, 
h,  w  r  are  prevented  by  the  binding-vowel  from  ever  making 
these  letters  coalesce  with  those  Suffixes  which  commence  with  the 
same  letters  or  similar  ones  (cf.  König,  p.  96),  thus  (not  ftfllV); 

Hen.  14,4;  Hen.  48,5;  WC&Yl#0*  Hen. 

43, 12.  Words  which  end  in  ^-containing  Palatal-Gutturals,  like 

attach  in  the  Nom.  and  Acc.  the  Suffixes  of  the 
third  Person,  after  the  same  manner  as  other  nouns,  observing 
however  the  principles  noticed  in  §  42:  i ,  rtC*)#0*,  rtC 

but  in  order  to  preserve  the  peculiar  pronunciation  of  their 
last  radical  they  may  also  adopt  the  full  form  elm,  eh  a,  ehömü,  ehon, 
e.  g.  ftCl'-lT«0'  Numb.  31,49  (Acc.);  rtC'/W  Deut.  17,3.  So  too 
words  ending  in  ai  may  take  ib,  */,  1  Ya*>*,  If*},  e.  g.  hhp>U’0°a 
Judges  20,34,  41  (=  ?*ht,’<n>,,)j  but  this  seldom  happens. 

(c)  Nouns  which  end  in  i  do  not  admit  of  any  binding-vowel 
in  the  Nominative,  but  annex  the  Suffixes  directly,  just  like  other 
Stems  ending  in  a  vowel,  and  retain  the  Aspirate  in  Suffixes  of 
the  third  Person.  But  eyya  or  eyci  is  occasionally  read  for  lya, 
e.  g.  Ps.  18,16;  68,17  (from  ) ;  90,2.  —  Cf.  also 

**  (varr.  ‘K'PA.P  and  *  tLh? )  1  Sam.  22,13 ; 

Tob.  1, 13  Francof.  When  such  nouns  stand  in  the  Ac¬ 
cusative,  the  Accusative-sign  a  may  be  suppressed  between  the 
termination  i  and  the  binding-vowel,  at  least  pretty  regularly  be¬ 
fore  p,  lb,  V,  V,  ir<n>«,  m,  e.  g.  MhN  Ex.  15,1;  &a\£'l 
Matt.  1, 16;  &?&'/ Hen.  6,  3(2);  Plugs.  5, 12;  Heocaem.  33, 6(3). 

But  before  Suffixes  of  the  Second  Person,  the  a  of  the  Accusative 


To  Nouns 
ending  in  l. 


the  Second  person,  it  would  appear  that  this  was  the  regular  formation  in 
Ge'ez  at  an  early  stage  of  its  development.] 

(2)  An  anomalous  form  occurs  in  Ex.  36, 12,  ilfhiyt'ib- 

(2)  [Flebiming  reads  here  .  tr.] 

(3)  Farther  Numb.  35,23;  Deut.  4,42;  21,1;  John  7,32;  Hebr.  11,7; 
James  4,  4,  11. 
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is  mostly  retained,  e.  g.  ftAtah  Matt.  5,43;  Ex.  23,22;  Deut.  32,38; 
but  v.  tl  Job  13,  24;  Sir.  4,4  var.  In  Ex.  23,25, 

Ox  is  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with  §  143  sub  fin. 

(i d )  A  few  short  and  old  words  have  a  somewhat  anomalous 
method  of  attaching  their  Suffixes.  The  four  nouns  fi-n  “  father”, 
“father-in-law”,  ^  “  brother7  \  h<£  “mouth”  restore  to  view 
before  Suffixes  their  original  termination,  namely  ü  in  the  Ground- 
form,  and  ä(fi)  in  the  Accusative;  but  for  that  very  reason  they 
reject  other  binding-vowels:  they  also  adopt  the  Suffixes  of  the 
third  Person  in  their  complete  form.  Accordingly,  from  the  Nom¬ 
inative-form  proceed  tifc?  (Ps.  26,16),  Jiff«},  (John  8,19), 

hn-h.  hn-iio°-,  bn-h?  (Gen.  31, 5),  hn-ii-,  hn-v,  hn-ira«-. 

;  in  like  manner  h'hP  Luke  6,42,  h'hh  Matt.  5,24, 
M-O-  Gen.  38,29;  A  «»-ft.  Gen.  38,13,  A  a»-'/  38,25;  M-f 
Ps.  16, 5,  M-ib  9,  29,  5, 10,  t\4*X\  Pev.  10, 9.  In  the 

Accusative  these  words  ought  properly  to  run  hOJl  Eph.  6,2, 
h(\0 «  John  6,42,  }\(\ Mark  1,20;  and  "h'VPYl* * §11** 

Gen.  42,  20  (Note),  or  }\\\ fa**  Ps.  37,  21,  Pu- 

Matt.  5,22;  Ps.  48,7;  fh^lh  Ex.  18,26;  M-u-  Matt.  5,  2 ;  but 
they  readily  give  up  the  Accusative  form,  and  stand  in  their  first 
form  for  the  Accusative  also.  Tims  there  appear  as  Accusatives 
txlVlh  Chrest.  p.  24,  line  5,;  i\[Y'i  Judges  18,19;  h(\*lVa°m 
Gen.  4,21;  ftfl*1/  Deut.  21,13;  Deut.  25,3.  In  particular 

M«  employs  its  first  or  Nominative-form  for  the  Accusative  al¬ 
most  without  exception:  h4*lh  Ps.  68,19;  Hen.  106,3;  M*'/ 
Gen.  4,11  (Note);  Hen.  56,8;  Judges  11,35;  Jud¬ 
ges  11,36;  Ps.  9,42;  Hen.  17,8.  The  Noun 

“hand”, — although  it  exhibits  Oh  in  the  Plural  as  its  third  radi¬ 
cal,  like  the  words  just  mentioned,  —  does  not  form  &c., 

but  always  takes  the  form  before  Suffixes,  thereby  indica¬ 
ting  an  original  pronunciation  of  N&»  something  like  nv,  but 


(!)  Which  ä  is  taken  in  exchange  for  ü  in  the  very  same  way  as  ä  is 

for  e  in  the  ordinary  noun.  For  the  rest,  in  the  case  at  least  of  fi'rt-  a  second 

Acc.  occurs  even  without  a  Suffix,  viz.  fcn  in  Matt.  19,29;  cf.  the  Vocative 

§  142.— With  reference  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  words  mentioned,  compare 
Arabic,  Hebrew  and  Syriac;  Ewald,  lGr.  Ar.’  §  411;  ‘ Hebr .  Spr.'  §  256,  a , 

and  Hoffmann,  lGr.  SyrS  p.  273  sq. — V.  also  König,  p.  108.  [C/*.  farther 
Nöldeke,  lSyr.  Gr .’  ( English  Ed)  p.  91.  tr.] 
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3.  Suffixes 
often  at¬ 
tached  to 
Singular 
Stems  in 
the  Plural 
fashion,  and 
to  Plural 
Stems  in 
the  Singular 
fashion, 
(a)  1st  case, 
when  the 
Sing.  Stems 
are  similar 
in  form  or 
meaning  to 
Plurals 


making  no  distinction  between  Nominative  and  Accusative: 

h£,h.  h.O,  &c.(2). 

§  155.  3.  Often  however  in  Ethiopic  the  Suffixes  are  at¬ 
tached  to  Singular  Stems  in  the  Plural  fashion ,  and  vice  versa  to 
Plural  Stems  in  the  Singular  fashion. 

(a)  Singular-Stems, — by  reason  of  similarity  of  meaning  (that 
is  when  they  convey  the  sense  of  a  Collective  noun)  or  still  offener 
similarity  of  form,— -at  times  take  Suffixes  which  belong  properly 
to  the  Plural  forms  (3).  Especially  are  Suffixes  of  the  Plural  adopted 
with  almost  perfect  regularity  by  those  Singular-Stems  which  con¬ 
tain  a  long  ä  before  the  last  radical  or  formative  letter,  both  on 
account  of  outward  resemblance  to  the  Plural  type  and 

because  an  e  as  a  binding-vowel  would  be  too  weak,  after  the  long 
ct,  to  carry  the  tone.  These  stems  almost  invariably  fasten  the  Suf¬ 
fixes  to  themselves,  both  in  the  Nominative  and  the  Accusative,  by 
means  of  r.—  Gen.  4,4;  Glen.  1,9; 

Gen.  3,16;  Josh.  3,15;  4,18;  Josh.  10,11; 

mmj  1  Ps.  2,8  .  Ps  42, 4;  Hen.  72,2  ; 

Hen.  73,3;  A \)^wVfl  Luke  1,36.  Words 
also  of  the  type  p’CO’l'  from  roots  ultimae  gutturalis  have  here 
and  there  the  same  forms,  in  accordance  with  §48:  —  fl'Orli'fch 
Ps.  47,9;  72,28  {cf.  §  121,  d);  CP’M'Jh  Hen.  21,2;  but  also 
Ps.  61, 11;  Ps.  27,5;  Ps.29,4;  96,13&c. 

In  the  very  same  way  words  of  the  Second  simple  formation,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  type  fafl£\  may,  from  their  outward  resemblance 
to  the  first  Collective-form,  attach  their  Suffixes  by  means  of  i: — 
Ps.  121,7;  TfM.O«  Ps.  146,  5;  fa fl.ll«  2  Sam.  22,6  &c. ; 
also  Judith  1,7.  So  is  it,  farther,  with  words  of  the 

type  frna](\(l  and  C'fb  particularly  when  they  are  used  col¬ 
lectively,  e.  g.  Ps.  48,11  &c.,  and  many  other  Singu- 


(])  But  is  found  in  Tab.  Tab.  53,1;  66,4  ( Chrest .  pp.  120,  123). 
For  farther  explanation  cf.  Philippi,  ZDMG  XXXII,  p.  74;  Barth,  ibid.  XLT, 
p.  637;  König,  p.  107;  et  supra  p.  286  and  Note  (3). 

(2)  But  when  in  Hen.  44  and  Ex.  34,  13  the  MSS  have 
for  “their  images”,  that  form  has  been  reached  simply  through  the 

copyists  mistaking  the  Conceptional  word  (‘image’)  for  the  Preposition 
(‘with’)  (§  167).  [In  Hen.  44,  FuEMMiNg  reads  tr.] 

(:!)  Cf.  in  Hebrew,  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr .’  §  259,  b. 
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lar-forms  besides,  especially  when  used  collectively,  e.  g. 

Ps.  89,10,  ‘laD’l-jya»-  Ps.  77,37. 

(6)  Plural-stems  at  times  adopt  suffixes  properly  belonging  (&)2nci  case, 
to  the  Singular,  inasmuch  as  any  Plural  may  be  conceived  of  as  P].  stems 
a  notion  suggesting  unity:  —  Ps.  31,14;  33,16;  AhhV-  oncewei 

Ps.  102,21;  M’h'iz  Ps.  67,1;  M’h’f'Ov-  Ps.  105,11;  of  as  sug- 

Ps.  20,8;  h-ny-f-tf..-  Hen.  94,7;  h"/?,'.“  Matt.  3,11;  MUy*- 
Gen.  40,5;  Gen.  44,16;  Lev.  7,36; 

Matt.  7,29;  ftAHrtll.  (Acc.)  Ruth  3,3;  ftMlA-f-?  “their 
(/*.)  fingers”  M.  Berh.  f.  43  a;  (Acc.)  G.  Ad.  50,17; 

particularly  those  Plurals  which  give  expression  only  to  a  simple 
Singular-conception,  e.  g .  h9nfiYi  “God”  or  avfS9* Gen.  47, 30 ; 

* Gen.  23, 6. 

4.  Suffixes  are  also  applied  to  the  Infinitive ,  just  as  to  4-  Sllffixes 

applied  to 

ordinary  nouns.  Infinitives  which  end  in  o  take  no  suffixes,  it  is  the 
true,  in  that  form  (§  125),  for  they  must  revert,  before  the  suffix,  Infinitlve- 
to  their  original  form  in  bt (*);  but  suffixes  are  attached  to  both  of 
the  other  possible  Infinitive  forms.  The  Gerund  must  always  stand 
in  the  Accusative  (§  123),  and  thus  it  attaches  the  Suffixes  just 
like  other  Nouns  in  the  Accusative  which  have  a  consonantal  ending 
(§  154,6,«):  (D'lM  Ps.  67,24;  Ps.  72,3;  HUM  Ps.  49,21; 

Luke  22,  32;  Matt,  2, 14  &c.  The  Substantival 

Infinitives  may  be  used  both  in  the  Nominative-  and  the  Accusa¬ 
tive-form,  and  they  attach  their  Suffixes  in  these  cases  exactly  like 
other  nouns  that  end  in  consonants  (§  154,6,  «,  ß),  e.  g. 

Nomin.,  K'TL'T-M fl"°-  Accus.  On  Suffixes  in  the  case  of 
Prepositions  and  other  Particles  v.  infra ,  (§  167). 

§  156.  Lastly,  as  regards  the  signification  of  the  Suffixes  to  use  of  the 
the  Noun,  they  must  in  the  first  place  be  an  expression  of  the  cert*in 
Genitive  of  the  Pronoun  (whether  Subiect-Genitive  or  Obiect- cases’  eqm* 

v  T  valent  to 

Genitive,  §  184),  because  they  are  related  to  the  Noun  as  a  sub-  Apposition 
ordinate  element  to  a  Construct  State  (§153).  In  the  large  majo¬ 
rity  of  cases  this  is  the  position  which  is  actually  met  with.  But 
just  as  (§  184)  the  Construct  State  serves  at  times  to  determine  a 
word  with  greater  exactness  by  means  of  the  second  element,  and 
may  therefore  be  employed  even  in  those  cases  in  which  other 


C)  Accordingly  Numb.  26,  63  is  not  a  good  form,  and 

Cod.  C.  gives  a  better  one  in 
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languages  make  use  of  the  co-orclinate  relation  or  Apposition^), — 
so  too  the  Suffix  to  a  Noun  may  annex  a  more  exact  determina¬ 
tion  to  the  Noun  concerned.  In  such  a  case  it  would  he  expressed 
in  our  languages  as  in  apposition  to  the  Noun,  e.  g.  literally 

“a  naked  one  of  (or  ‘belonging  to,  or  associated  with  a  personality’) 
I”,  i.  e.  “naked  I’*  or  “I,  naked”.  In  this  way,  just  as  the  Ac¬ 
cusative-,  or  Verbal-suffix,  is  also  used  with  a  Dative  reference 
(§  151),  a  new  signification  of  the  Suff.  Pron.  has  likewise  branched 
off  from  the  Genitive-,  or  Nominal-suffix.  In  Ethiopic  this 
practice  of  subordinating  in  form,  as  a  Genitive-suffix,  a  Pronoun 
which  is  coordinate  in  meaning,  predominates  largely  in  one  case : 
— When  a  Personal  noun,  or  an  adjective  expressing  the  condition 
of  a  Person,  makes  its  appearance  in  free  co-ordination,  or  as  a 
predicate  of  a  Personal  Subject  or  Object  in  a  sentence,  it  is  not 
placed  in  the  sentence  in  mere  vacancy,  but  always  in  a  form 
completed  by  the  Suffix  of  the  Person  with  which  it  is  co-ordinated: 

lit.  “lie  fled  a  naked  one ,  of  a  personality  he ”,  i.  e. 
“he  fled  naked”  Mark  14,51;  :  b&'*FF  “let  them  cast 

me  down  (as  a)  naked  (one  of  a  personality  /)”,  i.  e.  “let  them 
throw  me  down  naked”  Ps.  7,4;  IM  CD«  •  “they  were 

naked”  Gen.  2,25;  3,7  (b^^*,  in  fact,  is  used  only  in  this  way: 
v.  also  Gen.  1,2  Note;  3, 10;  Hen.  32,  6,  et  saepe)\  btD.4* 

“he  was  born  blind”  John  9,1,  13;  th£  :  'I’Yl-IP  “he  went  away 
grieved”  Mark  10,  22 ;  Ps.  37, 6 ;  :  rhJ'.fD'V : 

Ji'Dlfli)  :  0)b(Dj lh  :  .  .  .  m".  .  .  MCh  Matt.  18,  8,  9;  h'Ti’VP  * 
h'il  r  ■’  Tosh.  8,  23;  “  remain  a  widow” 

Gen.  38,11  (where  more  exactly  it  should  stand  ^bb fltlj;  £V'flC: 
'ThYWl*  direst,  p.  42,  line  20;  G.  Ad.  29,26; 

v.  also  in  Dillmann’s  lLex.\  col.  1221.  For  other  instances 

of  this  kind  v.  infra  §§  163,  2;  172,  h\  189;  and  in  the  case  of 
Numeral  Adjectives  §  191. 

II.  PRONOMINALS. 

§  157.  1.  We  find  in  Ethiopic  a  few  Compounds  of  Pronouns 
and  Conceptional  words ,  which  take  the  place  held  by  Pronominal 
words  in  other  languages. 

(1)  Like  D'IS  (Gen.  16,  12)  in  Hebrew,  or  the  Karma-dliaraya 

Compounds  in  Sanskrit;  [v.  Williams’  1 Sanskrit  Gr .’  p.  281.  tr.J 
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The  conception  “such”  is  expressed  in  Ethiopic,  as  in  other  n.  Pronom- 


by  Pro- 
nominals 
in  other 
Languages. 


Semitic  tongues,  by  means  of  the  preposition  (§  165) — which  Compounds 
is  itself  of  Pronominal  origin — together  with  the  Demonstrative  ofPronouns 

and  Con- 

11  or  i mi  “  this”:  Ill'll  Hen.  25,7;  \\ao  :  Gen.  41,38;  or  ceptionai 

with  a  Suffix  Pron.:  &c.  (§  167).  In  both  cases  the  t.i^gdt^e 

relative  pron.  may  also  he  prefixed:  literally  “who  as  he  place  held 

is”  i.  e.  “such  a — ”;  Matt.  17,  21;  AftA  •  “for  such” 

(Dat.  pi.)  Matt.  19, 14. 

The  idea  “so  great”  is  brought  out  by  means  of  the  Constr. 

St.  (generally  Accusative  too)  of  “measure”,  e.  g.  7^all\'V  ' 

^0X7  «■  'UlYl' :  AVTT  “faith  (‘  of  the  size  of)  as  great  as  a  mustard- 
seed”  Matt.  17,  20;  /hAi*  :  •  M MC  “a  golden  reed 

(‘of  the  size  of)  as  large  as  a  rod”  Rev.  11,1;  similarly  Luke  18,16; 
or  with  II  or  Uli:  appended,  e.  g.  “so  great”  Jas.  3,4; 

n^mVli  “  for  so  much”  Acts  5,8;  or  with  the  relative  pron.  pre¬ 
fixed  also:  Iftf'RnVl I  “so  great”  (lit.  ‘which  is  according  to  the 
measure  of  this’)  Matt.  8,10;  15,33.  In  like  manner  a^aYl,  by 
leaving  out  the  pron.,  may  also  signify  “how  great”,  “how  much” 

(in  a  relative  sense  or  in  a  dependent  question):  “I  will  tell  you 
<i»aYi  ■  711/.  *  AH’ftP  (lit-  1  the  measure  of  what’)  how  much  he 
has  done  for  my  soul”  Ps.  65,15;  Matt.  27,13;  Ex.  19,4;  in  relative 
sense  Gen.  34,12.  In  order  to  convert  it  into  an  Interrogative, 

“what?”  or  “how?”  (§  63)  is  prefixed,  which,  at  least  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  direct  question,  is  indispensable:  “how 

much  will  ye  give  me?”  Matt.  26,15;  °7^( nV  •  CD  '  ft°ftfi 
p"f\a*'  Matt.  16,9;  15,34;  Gen.  30,29;  47,8;  Ps.  118,84; 

Hen.  89,62. — Notice  also  the  peculiar  word  properly:  “pro¬ 
minence”,  “size”,  which  is  used  only  as  an  Interrogative  in  the 
sense  of  “how  much?”  “how  great?”  Originally  ftft<p^r|:,  from 
interrogative  ft  (§  63,  h)  and  means  properly,  “what  is  the 

size  of  it?”  i.  e.  “how  much?”  (Ludolf,  lLex(  p.  188),  “how  often?” 

(G.  Ad.  45, 6) ;  then,  without  an  interrogative  sign,  (“measure 
of”,  for  s  H)  =  “how  often?”  Matt.  18,21;  and,  finally,  plain 
hW  “how  much  or  many?”  in  the  Nom.  (Ludolf,  l.  c.).  In  this 
case  the  interrogative  force  lies  merely  in  the  Tone. 

2,  So  too  there  are  several  Conceptional  words  which  are  ai  words, 
only  used  when  compounded  with  Suffix  pronouns.  These  words 
contain  in  fact  nothing  but  quite  general  conceptions  of  space,  pounded 

\  .  ,  with  Suff. 

measure  or  existence,  and  to  that  extent  they  stand  always  m  need  Prons 


Conception- 
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of  a  complement.  This  complement  they  should  in  strictness  have 
subordinated  to  themselves  by  the  Constr.  State,  just  like  many  other 
conceptional  words, — blank  in  themslves, — which  ordinarily  com¬ 
plete  their  meaning  only  by  means  of  a  second  word  (§  185)  f1). 
The  words  which  are  now  to  be  described,  however,  have  this 
peculiarity,  that  they  are  never  completed  by  a  conceptional  word, 
but  always  by  a  Suffix  Pronoun  and  by  nothing  else(2).  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  of  this  class. 

The  old  Semitic  word  Yf’A  “entirety”,  “totality”  still  occurs 
occasionally  in  independent  form,  but  only  as  an  Adverb  (Yf'A# 
and  Yf*A£  “  everywhere”  and  “in  every  direction”,  §  160).  In  other 
positions,  however,  it  must  always  be  completed  by  a  Suffix,  by 
means  of  which  the  completing  notion  is  referred  to,  either  before¬ 
hand  or  by  way  of  addition.  Then  having  been  combined  with  its 
suffix  into  one  word,  it  is  always  placed  in  free  apposition  beside 
the  conceptional  word  to  which  it  refers.  A  s  a  rule,  it  is  compounded 
with  Suffixes  of  the  third  Person:  Vf* A* ?  Yf'A?  Yf'A0**0*'  Yf*A°Ts  Ac- 
cusative  Yf’A**  (§  154 ,&,«),  YM  Yf- A0**0*,  Yf*A With  the  Singular- 
suffixes  it  signifies  “all”,  “every”,  “the  whole  of”;  with  the  Plural 
suffixes  “all  the".  Y/'A*  may  stand  by  itself,  and  then  it  means 
“everything”,  e.  g.  Il.h  «'  Yf’A-  “  the  Lord  of  all”.  However,  it 
is  generally  connected  with  other  nouns:  Yf’A*  :  '(\7ifl.  or  '0?»A€  ! 
Yf-A-  “every  man"  or  “all  men”;  Yf^A*’00*  :  “all  kings”,  or 

Y  ■'  YP  ;  Yf*A  :  F'K'C  or  9°" :  “the  whole  earth”  ;  Y/'A* •’  6M 

“all  living  beings”  &c.  Properly  the  suffix  should  be  regulated  in 
gender  and  number  by  the  conceptional  word  to  which  it  refers. 
But  often  enough  the  Masc.  form  Yf’A*  appears  for  the  Fern.  Yf'A> 
even  when  the  reference  is  to  conceptional  words  of  the  feminine 
gender,  as  in  Y/*AB  :  Luke  11,17;  and  still  more  fre¬ 

quently  the  Singular  Yf*A*  appears  in  the  expression  of  a  Plural 
notion.  Indeed  any  word  may  be  continued  in  the  Singular  (and 
yet  have  a  Plural  force)  alongside  of  Y^A*- — even  a  word  which  in 
other  positions  never  has  a  Collective  meaning — ,  just  because 
Yf*A*  itself  expresses  collectivity:  —  Yf'A* :  flrhC  “all  seas”  or  “every 
sea”.  Even  when  the  notion  “all”  (pi.)  stands  entirely  alone,  Yf* A*  may 


C)  Such  words  occur  in  every  Semitic  language;  cf.  Ewald,  lHebr.  Sjrr.'1 
§  209,  c. 

(2)  Like  y^ry>,  in  Hebrew. 

T  f  *  “  I 
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remain  in  the  Singular:  “all  perished”  Yf*A‘ :  or  : 

Many  instances  are  also  met  with,  in  which  V/'A*  is  not  adjusted 
to  the  Case  of  the  word  to  which  it  belongs,  but  continues  in  its 
first  form, — particularly  if  it  follows  the  word,  —  inasmuch  as  the 
Case  has  been  already  indicated  in  that  leading  word  and  the 
whole  relation  between  the  two  is  only  that  of  a  loose  co-ordina¬ 
tion. —  Then  too,  this  word  may  adopt  all  the  other  suffixes  (with 
the  exception  of  f),  in  the  meaning  “all  of  us”  (“we  all”),  “all  of 
you”  &c;  and  it  must  assume  these  suffixes  instead  of  those  of  the 
third  Person,  whenever  the  notion  “all”  (pi.)  refers  to  the  first  or 
second  Person:  “we  have  all  gone”  Vf'AV  1  A'CSi  or  tUCA :  A7;  so 

Vf* Ah00*  Matt.  23,8;  Ps.  2,10;  VPAVl'J;  Accus.  V/*AV  Ex.  16,3  &c. 

From  the  Feminine  form  i/Al-  sprung  WAV’  in  the  sense 
of  “entirety”,  “totality”,  by  the  attachment  of  the  Collective-forming 
ä  (§  140,  IV)-  and  the  insertion  of  (§  58).  This  word  in  like 
manner  appears  only  when  completed  by  suffixes,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  expressing  the  notion  “whole”,  in  the  sense  of  “in  the  whole 
being”:  “I  wholly”  (‘my  whole  being’);  VPA'K’^Sl  “thou 

wholly”  Luke  11,36;  “the  whole  of  him”  (Ten.  25,25; 

Hen.  72,4(1);  Vf’A'J'/PjF**  f*'Ph  “the  whole  of  thy  body”  Matt.  5,30; 
Vf'A'J.’P1/  “all  of  it  (/*.)”  Gen.  13,15;  ft'}«]-  :  W*A'Jr;Pl/,0°*  “in  the 
direction  of  their  entirety”,  i.  e.  “they  in  all  directions”,  “they 
wholly”  Bev.  4,8;  Vf'A Trp%t/  •  A»A*'f’’  “the  whole  night*"  Ex.  14,20. 

The  word  H/h'lpf*  “solitude”  (§  120,  a)  is  always (2)  combined 
with  suffixes,  to  bring  out  the  notion,  “alone”:  OrTh'/pl'P  “my  soli¬ 
tude”  i.  e.  “I  alone’*;  O/h'/pl'h  “thee  (acc.)  alone*’  Ps.  50,5;  f|/h 

“he  alone*’  Josh.  22,  20;  tl.JPlF  :  i Irh’lrf  •  Matt.  4, 10; 

10,42;  nrVfrH]*1»-  “you  (two)  alone”  Matt.  18,15; 

Matt.  17,  1;  Gen.  21,  28.  But  still  it  keeps  here  and 

there  its  Substantive  meaning:  flO rh'fc'f-*10*  “in  their  solitude”, 
“when  they  were  alone”  Mark  4, 10;  [Kebra  Nag.  97  all]. 

The  word  mr,  besides,  (compare:  gratis ,  Din  “in  vain*’)  as 
Constr.  St.  “emptiness”,  “nothingness”,  has  always  the  suffix 

of  the  third  Person  sing.  masc.  (like  Vf*AP  hi"!-,  Acc.  to  ex¬ 

press  “a  thing  of  nought”,  “a  vain  thing”  Ps.  38,8;  2,1.  But  it  is 
chiefly  employed  as  an  adverb,  either  in  the  form  h'J'f*  or  com- 


O  [Flemming’s  reading  here  is  Yf*A‘-  TRd 
(2)  Cf.  supra  p.  360,  §  156 
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bined  with  (\  as  mi>|:  (§  163).  On  a  few  other  words  compounded 
with  the  suffixes  of  the  third  Person,  which  occur  always  as  Ad¬ 
verbs,  v.  infra ,  §  163;  ibid,  also  on  °i^  with  suffixes. 

III.  NUMERALS. 

hi.  §  158.  The  Numerals  in  Ethiopic  are  almost  all  of  them  the 

Numerals:— ver  same  as  in  the  other  Semitic  languages.  As  regards  tliere- 
Numbers,  fore  their  Root-formation,  and  partly  also  their  Stem-formation, 
enquirers  may  at  this  point  be  referred  to  the  grammars  of  these 
other  languages. 

1.  Cardinal  Numbers  (1).  The  Numeral  for  “one”,  according 
to  its  root  and  its  stem,  has  the  form  and,  just  as  in  other 

languages,  it  is  properly  an  Adjective.  When  therefore  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  Feminine  conception,  it  assumes  the  Feminine  ter¬ 
mination:  (for  htli£':lm,  §  54).  It  no  longer  occurs,  however, 

in  these  bare  forms  (2),  but,  like  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  Personal  Numeral  by  the  attachment  of  the  termination 
ü  for  the  Masculine,  and  %  for  the  Feminine,  so  that  the  actual 
Numeral  for  “one”  has  always  the  form  hfhtf.  (masc.)  or  hill’ll 
( fem .).  It  takes  the  Accusative,  by  changing,  like  the  Pronouns, 
ü  or  i  into  a:  htl lft,  hit i’lM‘  It  is  quite  as  incapable  of  taking 
the  form  of  a  Construct  State  as  the  Pronouns (3)  are;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  “one  of  them”,  and  the  like,  must  be  expressed  as  “one 
from  them  ”  flihq. :  hmvo»'  &c. 

The  Numeral  for  “two”,  employed  by  the  rest  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  is  indeed  found  in  Ethiopic  also,  in  a  few  scattered 
expressions  like  “the  second  day”  (‘of  the  week  or  of  the 

month’)  and  w  “the  following  day”,  but  it  has  passed  out 
of  use  as  a  Numeral  proper.  In  its  stead  a  fresh  Numeral,  viz. 

meaning  properly  “a  pair”,  and  in  form  a  Dual,  §  131, — has 
been  derived  from  the  root  ilAh  (“  to  separate”,  “to  divide”, 
“to  hold  back  from  anything”,  “to  hinder”).  This  numeral  has 


(*)  On  the  diptosis  of  the  Cardinal  Numbers  from  “one”  to  “ten”  v. 
Barth,  ZDMG  XL VI,  p.  691  sq. — For  the  accentuation  v.  Trumpp,  p.  558. 

(2)  A  Plural  hdifiV  “ uniones ”  (i.  e.  Numbers  from  one  to  ten, — 
‘units’),  v.  Dillmann’s  cLex.\  is  met  with,  Abush.  (Abushakeri  opus  Chrono- 
grapliicum ),  11. 

(ri)  Cf.,  however,  var.  h,h&  Mark  10,  37. 
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points  of  connection  with  D^3  and  ^L3cJL5T  It  occurs  still, 

_ *  ^ 

now  and  then,  quite  independently,  as  Subject  or  Predicate,  in  the 
sense  of  “a  pair”  or  “two”,  e.  g.  ftAIi. !  £#A®*  “two  shall  he” 
Matt.  24,40;  :  Iff) Ah.  •  MmUm  “a  sword  whose  edge  is  two” 

(i.  e.  ‘which  has  two  edges’  or  “a  two-edged  sword”)  Ps.  149,6;  or 
again  it  may,  in  the  form  of  a  Construct  State,  be  completed  by 
a  Genitive,  and  then  it  generally  takes  suffixes,  as  in  ]f)A 

hAMi7,  hAh.ir<n>-,  ftAki r>,  to  express  the  notion 
“both  of  us”,  “both  of  you”,  “both  of  them”.  But  it  may  also, — 
and  this  is  the  usual  case, — be  connected,  by  mere  apposition,  with 
the  idea,  of  which  the  two-fold  character  has  to  be  declared,  just  like 
the  other  Numerals  (v.  infra),  e.  g.  ft  A  ft.  •  ( Acc .)  Gen.  48, 1. 

Now  as  gender  cannot  be  expressed  with  the  form  ftAh»>  the  Femi¬ 
nine  termination  'ThC1)  was  applied,  following  the  analogy  of  the 
other  Numerals,  and  to  this  modified  form  ü  for  the  Masc.  and  %  for 
the  Fern,  were  added,  (exactly  as  in  Krh«**.)?  whence  we  have  masc. 
ftAft»iU  /’em.  ftAftufc  “two”,  and  an  Acc.  ftA^'h  for  both  masc. 
and  fern.  When  the  gender  has  to  be  distinguished  with  precision, 
one  of  these  two  forms  is  made  use  of;  but  when  the  gender  is 
either  of  no  consequence,  or  is  quite  obvious  from  the  context, 
then  even  hAJi.  may  be  employed.  In  loose  diction  we  often  have 
3f|Ah/I«*,  as  the  readiest  form,  even  with  names  of  things  and 
notions  which  by  grammatical  gender  are  feminine. 

The  remaining  Numerals  from  3  to  10  are  as  follows:  — 

CARDINAL  NUMBERS. 

3-10. 


Masc. 

a  Fern. 

b 

3. 

, - - - 

1 

/*’A ti 

4. 

hCMU 

hcnd 

and 

5. 

0°fl 

irfi 

6. 

ilZtll: 

flfr 

7. 

rt-no-l: 

fl-ttO- 

find 

8. 

fl9°'i 

9. 

'T hflO'jJ  or 

'I'tUh  or  -I'tlO- 

10. 

On‘C-1: 

drc. 

(  )  IflA W  “the  being  two”, — an  abstract  form. 


All  these  Numerals  are  originally  Substantives.  True,  in 
their  earliest  form  and  expression  they  had  assuredly  no  Feminine 
ending;  but  at  a  pretty  early  stage  Abstracts  were  formed  out  of 
them  by  means  of  the  Feminine  termination  (in  all  the  Semitic 
tongues),  and  this  type  became  the  usual  one.  In  still  later  times, 
when  these  words  were  no  longer  put  in  due  connection,  like  Sub¬ 
stantives  by  means  of  the  Constr.  St.,  but  like  Adjectives  by  way 
of  apposition,  the  gender  also  began  to  be  distinguished  in  them. 
The  form  which  was  most  in  use  at  that  time,  viz.  that  which  had 
the  Feminine  ending,  was  retained  for  the  first  or  Masculine  gender, 
while  the  ancient  form  or  a  newly  fashioned  shorter  form,  without 
the  Fern,  ending,  was  employed  for  the  Feminine  gender.  In  this 
general  process  of  development  Ethiopic  agrees  entirely  with  the 
other  Semitic  languages.  But  as  regards  individual  forms,  the  form, 
contrived  by  means  of  p,  seldom  occurs  now  in  this  naked  shape, 
as  e.  g.  in  rtno-l-  Josh.  6, 13,  although  it  could  not  be  avoided  in 
those  cases  at  least  in  which  the  Numeral  in  the  Constr.  St.  had 
to  govern  a  Genitive,  §  191,  or  to  attach  Suffixes  to  itself,  e.  g. 
ivlitl'klTo»'  literally  “their  ‘three’”  i.  e.  “the  three  of  them”; 
A'flOp iVov*  “the  (aforesaid)  seven”  Mark  12,  22; 

4  Esr.  3,60.  As  a  rule,  these  Numbers  are  no  longer  connected 
as  Substantives  in  the  Constr.  St.  with  the  numbered  object,  but 
as  Adjectives  and  by  means  of  apposition,  §  191.  They  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  converted  from  Abstracts  into  Attributive  words,  by  the 
attachment  of  the  Pronominal  ending  J(1),  exactly  like 
and  when  they  take  the  Accusative  case,  they  change  this  ü  into 
«— i*»AftP,  i*’ A  ftp  &c.  In  fashioning  these  forms,  furnished 
with  a  feminine  p,  a  long  vowel  occurring  in  the  ground-form 
must  he  shortened  (§  36):  —  U'Aft'l*  from  lA'Aft,  fttf»'>P  from 

or  and  hence  U'AftP?  A*70 'Pi--  And  yet  in  Judges  3,8, 

14  we  meet  also  with  (V'VH-  ( Acc .).  The  two  forms  rt-no-fr,  ■ I'fioi 

0)  wAfl'l*  is  “  the  Three”  (abstract  Subst.),  I**A ftp  “three”  (attribu¬ 
tive  word).  It  is  true,  one  is  apt  to  conceive  of  ü  as  an  ordinary  Suff.  Pron. 
and  to  explain  W AftP  according  to  §  157  as  “three  of  it”.  But  this  is  a 
wrong  conception;  for  in  that  case  the  Accusative  would  be  bound  to  have 
the  form  V  Aft-fv  which  is  not  the  case;  and,  besides,  JflAfc  A:  would  be 
inexplicable.  Rather  is  the  formation  the  same  as  when  a  Demonstr.  Pron. 
p  “he”  with  a  Personal  meaning  is  formed  from  the  root  p.  Cf.  also  J*|ft 
V'H:  supra,  p.  360,  §  157,  1. 
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constructed  in  accordance  with  §  127,  a ,  frequently  pass  into 
Ö’P,  'l'tlÖ’l-C)  in  accordance  with  §  47,  sub  fin.  Then,  in  the 
numeral  “nine”  is  made  use  of  quite  as  much  as  ffiO-’J*. 

For  “eight”  a  form  is  also  met  with,  1  Pet.  3,20;  Gen.  46,22, 

preserving  the  i,  from  ( \otl\  (nib#)  (2). 

The  form  which  is  used  as  a  Feminine,  but  which  is  Mascu¬ 
line  in  its  type,  is  constructed  from  the  foregoing  form  in  ;|\  by 
throwing  off  the  •t  and  reducing  the  word  to  its  original,  radical 
constitution.  Two  varieties  are  possible:  1. — Recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  obsolete  ground-form,  for  the  purpose  of  re-introducing 
it  into  use,  whence  come  ipAA?  (§  18  sub  fin.)]  hCt\Ö,  SDIK; 

'VJnA  (3),  Eton,  ;  tl£rh,  ou*  (cf.  ;  h  üb  50$  [Kebra  Nag. 

p.  XVII] ;  rt J osh.  2 1 , 39,  N umb .35,7,  rubt^,  ^  and  '1*  ft  (V 

ON’C  (4)  2.  —  Or  an  entirely  new  form  may  be  fashioned, 

after  the  manner  of  Nouns  of  the  First  simple  formation,  as  has 
been  noted  in  the  above  list,  in  the  second  column  of  Feminine 
forms.  This  form,  however,  is  not  in  very  great  favour.  One  or 
two  examples  are  met  with,  as  in  1  Kings  7 ;  Deut.  3,  11 ;  Ex.  37, 1 ; 
Ruth  3, 15 ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  to  form  Numeral  Adverbs  (§  159). 
Of  the  Fern.  Numbers  of  the  First  form,  those  which  do  not  end 
with  a  vowel,  or  do  not  have  a  long  vowel  in  the  last  syllable, 
usually  take  Ü,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  Attributive  words, 
exactly  as  the  Masc.  Numbers  do.  Thus  we  have  ft  ft-  (for  ft  P/A-) 
sessii,  h’tMb.  'filth  or  :l’tuh(6),  probably  may  also 

be  formed;  ON’C  also  appears  as  a  side-form  to  UN’4-  For 
“three”,  “four”,  “live”,  “eight”  the  forms  ipAA'I«,  hCQÖ’U,  "*19° 
tl't,  rttfn'H:  are  more  generally  used  in  association  even  with 
Feminine  words,  unless  when  a  preference  is  given  to  iPAft,  hC 
HA,  -\rh  A"75l  But  while  an  ikccusative  may  still  he  formed 
for  Masc.  Numbers  ending  in  the  forms  ftrt-  fi-no-,  ■ l-tio • 


(a)  Ludolf  held  these  forms  to  be  the  original  ones. 

(2)  [On  the  relation  between  n}b$,  JLusoi,  cf.  Philippi, 

lBeitr.  z.  Assyr .’  II,  p  364,  Note  ***,  and  Praetorius,  ZDMG  LVI,  p.  695.] 

(3)  Occasionally  written  also  '3»9uft  (§  48). 

(4)  Occasionally  written  also  /*’  C  (§  48). 

(5)  Josh.  21,16;  15,57. 
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and  as  a  rule  also  Or4*C)i  liave  become  indeclinable,  and  even 
in  the  Accusative  and  before  Suffixes  they  retain  their  ü  (Numb.  8, 2). 
But  no  doubt  ■79**11  and  the  entire  Second  series  of  the  Fern. 
Numbers  may  enter  upon  the  Accusative  by  appending  a. 

For  the  Tens ,  from  20  to  90,  a  Plural-form  should  have 
been  expected,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  Semitic 
tongues.  In  fact  they  appear  to  have  been  formed  at  one  time  from 
the  original  ground-forms  of  the  units  by  attaching  the  Masculine 
Plural-ending  dn(2) ;  but  in  later  times,  because  they  no  longer 
distinguished  Cases  or  Genders,  they  allowed  the  Nasal  at  the 
end  to  disappear  (§  58) (3).  Accordingly  we  have:  —  30, 

hCil°/  40  (for  hCt}°/,  §  45),  -\rt\  50,  M  60  (for  <Vfl°/  70, 

80,  90  ( e.g .  Luke  15,4,  7;  Matt.  18,12,  13)  or  -] YM 

(e.  g.  Gen.  17, 17).  The  form  derived  from  10,  br  A*  (never 
or  &*)  serves,  not  for  100,  but  for  20, — a  special  word  being 
used  for  100. 

The  Numeral  100  is  i7°ft’|*;  Constr.  St.  and  Acc.  JF’ft'p  ; 
Plur.  hrM'  (§  136,2,  c).  The  Semitic  word  for  1000  ft/5v^£  has 
in  Ethiopic  rather  the  meaning  10,000;  Constr.  St.  and  Acc.  ft/5v<£„; 
Plur.  ftftA1? ;  Plur.  of  Plur.  ft ftA'L'Th  9nhmV  and  ft A^  are  both 
Substantives  originally,  but  they  are  usually  associated  with  the 
object  numbered,  by  mere  co-ordination,  like  all  the  other  Numer¬ 
als  (§  191).  ftDMl  and  myriads”  are  obsolete  forms, 

very  seldom  used  (§§  136,2,  b\  134,  c,  ß),  ftA^  can  be  used  in 
Ethiopic  for  the  number  1000,  only  when  the  notion  merely  of  a 
great  number  has  to  be  signified,  and  exact  enumeration  is  not 
required:  thus  e.  g.  in  Deut.  33, 17  both  jmvpiocbsg  and  yiXiaosg 
are  translated  by  ftftA*|B  so  too  in  Dan.  7,10:  —  ftft^A  !  ftftA 
<{.*1* :  (D'ihftAA'P  5  '1*ft A^'l"  yjXica  yiXiaoeg  /cai  fjLvpicu  /xvpidbsg ; 
cf.  Hen.  40, 1  (4)  [and  Kebra  Nag.  141  b  18].  In  more  exact  nume¬ 
rical  expression  1000  must  be  signified  by  Oi^C’P s  9°lvV  =  10  X 100 ; 


t1)  V.,  however  OF'd' ft  Dillmann’s  ‘ Lex.\  col.  959. 

(2)  [The  corresponding  Assyrian  forms,  however,  ending  likewise  in  «, 
are  not  in  favour  of  this  theory.] 

(3)  Much  as  the  Personal-ending  ü  in  the  case  of  the  verb  came  from 
an  original  ün,  iim.— For  the  accentuation  v.  Trumpf,  p.  558. 

(4)  [Flemming  reads  here  ftftAA  s  ftftA<h  :  ffl^ft AAi*  :  'ThftA 

TR-]  [For  another  word  for  4000’,  fa(h,  v.  Kebra  Nag.  p.  XVII.] 
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thus  2000  is  :  {T’Kih,  3000  :  9°}\: 1*  and  so  on.  100,000 

is  ÜivC'fc  •  and  1,000,000  iTh'!'  :  hAT« 

When  numbers  have  to  he  compounded  by  way  of  addition, 
the  larger  number  generally  comes  first,  and  the  smaller  one  is 
almost  always  joined  on  with  a).  As  regards  the  numbers  11  — 19, 
it  calls  for  special  notice  that  like  genders  and  forms  are  combined 
in  all  cases:  —  Oi^C’U  •  (Dhthtf.  11,  0a*C^  •  ÖJVjAJb'fc  12,  Ow 
C’fc  :  (Da* Aftis  13  &c. ;  or  0/^4-  :  (Dtuhi l  *  (D\\M* 

(Josh.  21,7,  38),  s  ( DO*(\h  &c. ;  or  ÖN’(l  :  £D/**Afl,  ÖN’C'- 

(DC’ÜÖ  &c.  When  numbers  are  compounded  by  way  of  multipli¬ 
cation,  the  smaller  precedes  the  larger,  and  of  course  without  (1): — 
IflAlbli  •  ITh’!'  200,  0a*C’U  :  (Dhthtf .  «*  1100,  or  0/*’^  * 

( vjitivi : :  lioo  &c. 

§  159.  2.  Derived  Numerals. 

(a)  Numeral  Adjectives  or  Ordinals  are  derived,  in  the  form 
of  an  Act.  Part.  (§  109,  a)  which  is  no  longer  much  used  for  any 
other  purpose — ,  from  the  ground-form,  just  as  in  Arabic  [and 
Assyrian],  and  in  fact  from  the  tri-radical  root-form,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  any  firmer  vowels,  or  to  any  fourth  letter  attached  to  the 
commencement  or  the  end  of  the  root  and  established  in  the 
ground-form;  thus  ^/Aft-  /*•’(} Ö  &c.  For  “the  first”  an  adjective  is 
used  which  has  been  formed  according  to  §  117  from  the 
namely  for  “the  second”  either  the  word  hAK“  the  other”, — 

confined  indeed  for  the  most  part  to  cases  in  which  only  ‘two’  are 
spoken  of  (alter), — or  the  word  \}0'0,  already  becoming  obsolete, 
from  the  Vbön  “to  be  double”,  —  or, — and  this  is  the  word  most 

used — ,  (y+lov  1,2  “to  repeat”,  cf.  *£■£>  IV,  VIII). 

The  Feminine  of  all  these  Participial  forms  is  fashioned  by  appending 
■1-  JiAfc-Th  wr-i-  "fAft-v  &c.  But,  following  a  formative 
tendency  which  is  peculiarly  active  in  the  construction  of  Numer¬ 
als,  and  perhaps  also  because  the  old  Participial  form  had  other¬ 
wise  gone  out  of  use  in  the  tongue,  these  Adjectives  have  acquired 
new  forms,  brought  about  by  attaching  terminations.  The  Parti¬ 
cipial  form,  in  fact,  attaches  to  itself  either  the  long  ending  divi, 
Fern,  aunt  (§  119,5):  —  ,#/A*VfpTh  or  the  shorter  ending 

di,  to  which  a  Fern,  it  or  dwit  corresponds,  in  accordance  with 
§  129,  5,  L :  —  U/Afi£>  "/Art/lh  or  Brom  S]0]?0  also 

both  these  forms  are  contrived,  but  not  from  J)A?i  In  very  rare 
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instances  we  have  the  form  höftv.  from  hA'fl  Along  with  ‘\»n 
we  have  from  the  forms  ‘|*^5ö7‘ß  anti  but  in  the 

Fern,  only  Thus:  — 


ORDINAL  NUMBERS. 


Masc. 

1-10. 

Fem. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

l. 

2. 

1.  >K"7. 

— 

2. 

/j«7«7.e 

r,’ 7  "7/1- 

3.  »/Aft 

’7A  ft'C 

»/Aft?. 

*7A  ft'e-r 

4.  A-nft 

d-n"/'/: 

A-n°/?. 

/..-nvv 

3.  :Vft 

■yrw. 

-y. rft'CF 

6. 

ftÄ-ft'e 

h?:W> 

ft.eft.r 

fte-ft'C-l- 

7.  ftflft 

ftn°/.e 

AnVi* 

•’»■«"/‘er 

8.  ft'T'} 

ft  7“ 

ftTW'C* 

9.  ;J‘AA 

;<-ft'H> 

^•ft°/^ 

pmtAy 

10.  V*’C 

"iriv. 

The  Cardinal  Numbers  usually  appear  for  the  Ordinals  also, 
in  the  case  of  the  Tens,  just  as  in  other  Semitic  languages  (“the 
thirtieth  year”  =  “the  year  thirty”): — :  ia»AAU*  :  A  (DC'1!  “on 
the  thirtieth  of  the  month”, — (lit.  ‘at  the  time  of  the  thirty  of  the 
month’)  Ludolf,  ‘ Lex .  col.  333.  But  yet  there  occurs,  besides, 
an  Adjective -form  in  äwi :  20,  30,  lA'AAfß;  40, 

50,  'V;°A'/L  60,  M<£,  70,  so,  90, 

On  the  other  hand  no  Adjective-forms  are  derived  from  or 


Number  of  (&)  The  Ethiopians  have  peculiar  forms  for  the  days  of  the 
the  Day  of  week  and  of  the  month  (0.  From  a  Pass.  Part,  of  the  type 

the  Week  _  .  .  . 

or  Month,  a  Substantive  Noun  is  derived  afresh  by  the  interpolation  of  an  a 


after  the  first  radical  (so  that  if  ^d'C  =  jJc£,  then  7fl«C  is  = 

with  the  force  of  a  Substantive  like  n Tsvräg,  ißoo/xag  &c. 
{cf.  §  109,3,  6)(2).  Thus,  A*/' —  “the  second  day  (of  the  week  or 
of  the  month)” (3);  w A* A  “the  third”;  rf'fl-A  “the  fourth”; 


(1)  Cf.  Ewald,  lGr.  Ar.\  §  364. 

(2)  Cf.  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr .’  §  152,  c. 

(3)  Hence  too  the  Fern.  i)y/i  “,  while  <u-i-  ( postera  dies )  comes  from 
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“the  fifth’  “the  sixth’  rtll-d  “the  seventh’  “the 

eighth  (day  of  the  month)”;  ■pA-A  “the  ninth”;  OnuC  “the  tenth”. 
The  “first”  (day)  of  the  week  is  ftrh-Ä"  (for  on  account  of 

the  Aspirate  di*)5  the  “first’’  of  the  month  (‘summit’); 

lienee  the  “eleventh”  of  the  month  is  OuuC  :  (Dh(ltl+C  Numb.  7,72; 
so  Oi»'C  ■'  fpA  Acts  27,27;  Oi»'C:  (D'hoV'tl  Lev.  23,6.  These 
forms  make  no  distinction  between  genders^),  and  may  be  used 
quite  independently  without  the  word  “day”  being  placed  beside 
them:  !  (D£(\m0  “in  14  days”  Hen.  78,6;  or  else  they  may, 

like  other  numerals,  be  connected  with  the  object  numbered,  by 
way  of  co-ordination.  They  are  nearly  always  used,  in  place  of 
the  other  numerals,  whenever  days,  months  or  hours  are  numbered, 
e.  g-  :  UP  •'  AY*P  s  irofPö A  “  he  tarried  there  (‘a  two-days’) 
two  days”  John  11,6;  i*»ArA  :  AA'P :  (DV* A*A  1  AjA.'P  “three  days 
and  three  nights”  (lit.  ‘a  third  day  and  a  third  night’)  Matt.  12,40; 
15,32;  John  2,19;  Luke  13,14;  John  20,26;  Gen.  7,4,  10;  8,10; 
24,55;  Ex.  7,25;  20,9;  Lev.  15,13;  even  /ffXpÖ A  1 
“364  days”  Hen.  72,32.  In  like  manner  they  stand  for  Numeral 
Adjectives,  when  days  are  enumerated:  hao  s  ft#1*''}  «■  AA'V  “on 
the  eighth  day”  Luke  1,59;  2,21;  but  a  complementary  Suffix  of 
the  3rd  pers.  sing.  Masc.  is  usually  attached  in  that  case  (as  with 
W*A*  &c.,  §  157):—  hao  :  *  (D£fc(b  :  A»A/V  Acts  27,27 

(Old)  (v.  also  §  191).  In  rare  instances  they  are  employed  in 
enumerating  other  objects  than  divisions  of  Time,  Hen.  77,8 (2). 

(c)  To  express  Numerals  in  the  sense  of  Manifoldness  (Mu l- 
tiplicatives ),  Passive  Participles  of  the  type  ‘’/(PC  may  nsed. 
For  since  verbs  even  may  be  derived  from  the  Numbers  1  — 10, 
according  to  §  77,  a  Passive  Participle  may  also  be  formed: 
“threefold,  triple”,  “triangular”,  “triune”;  CfpA  ‘fourfold”, 
“quadrangular”  &c.  For  “two”  in  this  application  “double” 

is  used. 

Farther,  Substantives  of  the  type  (§  111)  and  im<7 

and  still  more  commonly  of  the  type  and  iP,apn 

<PV(3),  are  derived,  to  express  “Multiplicity  ’  and  “the  Manifold” 


J)  And  yet  we  read  in  Matt.  27,46;  A °i’V  :  'PA'U'V  (fM  1“) 
“the  ninth  hour’’. 

(2)  [Flemming  here  reads  A'llU“?  the  cardinal  numeral,  instead  of  Dill- 
mann’s  ordinal  rtn-o  (acc.).  TR.] 

(3)  Being  in  fact,  first  of  all,  Passive  Participles  of  the  type 

24* 
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(properly,  “the  product”).  Hence:  :VN* Atl’h  “threefold”  and 
“Trinity”;  'l'C’QÖ’l'  “fourfold”  Luke  19,8;  Ex.  21,37; 

“five-fold” Ex. 21,37;  '1  'öt**Gr\'  “ten-fold”; ^“ten-thousand¬ 
fold”  =10,000  (Hen.  21,6;  40,1;  71,8,  13  &c.);  or 
“threefold”;  “five-fold”  Gen.  43,34;  “seven¬ 
fold”,  “ten-thousand-fold”  Ps.  67, 18.  In  the  Accusa¬ 

tive  these  Substantives  are  used  adverbially  (§  163): 

“threefold”  Dent.  19,3;  'ThC'flfl’t“  “fourfold”;  “five-fold”  ; 

iP’fl'flVP  “seven-fold”  Ps.  11,7;  78,13;  'VÖN’C't  “ten-fold” 
Is.  6, 13. 

From  the  number  “two”  is  formed  hiinr  “the  double” 
(‘doubling’)  and  “twofold”  (Adv.),  and  also  from  the  same 

root  rMttji-  “  doubling”  in  the  general  sense  of  “multiplying”, 
“multiplied”.  This  last  word  may  be  combined  with  any  number, 
to  express  “manifoldness” :  “an  hundredfold” 

Gen.  26,12;  Matt.  19,29;  Luke  8,8;  J)0f l-f*  :  “double” 

Rev.  18,6;  :  9°YlÖ(lkwl'  “manifold”  Luke  18,30;  7«  9°YlÖdä't% 

Hen.  91,16;  ■’  ?iA^  :  Rev.  9, 16  (*) :  — even 

%  :  Hen.  93, 10. 

Simpler  expressions  are  met  in  “thirtyfold  ', 

“an  hundredfold”  Mark  4,  20. 

(d)  Abstract  Numeral  Substantives  are  given  in  “Tri¬ 
nity”;  “the  Five”;  “the  Seven”,  “Week”  (§  120,  8), 

also  in  (§  111,  ß)> 

(e)  To  express  Numeral  Adverbs  in  the  signification  of  ‘so 

and  so-many-times’,  the  Cardinal  number  of  the  second  Eem.  type 
(§  158)  is  put  in  the  Accusative:  /^Af)  “thrice”  Matt.  26,34; 
Hen.  65,2;  “five  times”  2  Cor.  11,24;  f|*fl O  “seven  times” 

Gen.  4,15:  or, — and  this  may  be  said  to  be  still  more  frequent, — 
that  form  is  left  entirely  uninflected  and  is  used  in  that  guise 
as  an  adverb  (§  163):  “seven  times'"  (of  very  frequent 


(§  116,  7),  or  names  of  things,  of  the  type  Q  and  (116,/3&a), 

increased  next  by  the  Fem.  ending  or  it  (§  120,  a),  before  which  a D  is  re¬ 
duced  to 

C)  [It  is  much  more  likely  that  9"Tnöaj-  occurs  here  in  its  particu¬ 
lar  meaning  of  “double”,  and  not  in  its  general  sense  of  “so-many-fold”,  for 
it  comes  before,  instead  of  after,  the  other  numerals,  and  it  purports  to  be  a 
translation  of  Ivo  [xvpiolbeg  fxvpialuv.  tr.] 
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occurrence).  For  “once”,  is  employed  (l*i,  slo)  Mark  14,41; 

7,27;  Titus  3,10;  or  t\9°0C,  altliougk  the  latter  properly  means 

“all  at  once”  Cant.  4,9;  or  hfh'l*  (sA^J^)  Judges  6,39;  16, 18. — 

For  “twice”,  JjAfl  Titus  3, 10,  or  JlÖflTh  or  Ftff/n.  For  higher 
as  well  as  for  lower  numbers  a  periphrasis  may  also  he  employed 
by  means  of  Tjf,  (“time”,  “hour”,  “turn”):  iJ-'Afli" :  7JI»  “thrice”; 
hCAA'P :  9"hwl' •  7«  If.  “four  hundred  times”;  or  /**AA'f* :  IJUPT 
“thrice  ^tf.  may  also  he  left  out,  if  the  meaning  is  clear  from 
the  context:  fl'fl0/  :  HO  s  “70x7  times”  Matt.  18,22; 

A  410+  “  seven  times”  Josh.  6,16.  Or  9°\iö  n/i'  is  used  (v. 
supra  c). 

In  answer  to  the  question,  ‘For  which  time?’  the  Ordinal  is 
given,  either  in  the  neuter  with  the  preposition  fl,  e-  0 •  H‘7AA 
“for  the  third  time”  Luke  23,22;  f| “  for  the  second  time” 
Matt.  18,16  (but  also  Luke  23,20,  or  /5*7/7d);  OA'flA 

Job  5,19;  also  in  the  Fern,  and  Acc.,  e.  g.  “for  the  fourth 

time”  Numb.  10,6;  —  or  as  a  Personal  by  way  of  Apposition  to 
the  Person  to  whom  the  action  is  ascribed  as  repeated  for  such- 
and-such  a  number  of  times,  e.  g.  “thou  strikest  me  VO« :  *7  A  A  As 
'Tf7’k  for  now  the  third  time”  Numb.  22,28:  v.  infra  §  191. 

(f)  The  part  of  the  whole  (or  Aliquot  Fraction)  is  usually 

expressed  by  (T)  “hand”,  more  rarely  by  “division” 

Hen.  78,4,  with  the  Ordinal  number  in  Masc.  or  Fern,  form: — 

:  hP o'/  :  ti9°P?C  “the  fourth  part  of  the  earth”;  tl'(\°/p*  : 
hP9  Hen.  73,3;  <VnV>  ■’  73,5;  (Acc.) 

Lev.  5,16;  Gen.  47,24,  26;  1  hP9  Lev.  6,13.  But  the 

Ordinal  is  often  put  in  the  Constr.  State: — :  hP9  “the 
fourth,  as  to  the  part”  =  “the  fourth  part”,  e.  g.  Rev.  6,8;  v.  also 
§  191;  thus  :  }\P?  “a  tenth  part”  Gen.  14,20;  28,22; 

Matt.  23,  23.  “Two  parts”  are  also  given  as  J^'fjAQ/Th  Deut.  21,17. 
Fractional  Numbers  are  e.  g.  r  “three-fifths”  Hen.  78,7; 

AO  *  %%  }\P9  “by  sevenths”  Hen.  74,3.  [ Cf .  also  Hen.  73,6 — 8]. 

(g)  To  express  the  idea  “so  many  each"  ( Distributives )  in 

numbers,  Ethiopic  has  no  special  formation.  Repetition  of  the 
numeral,  first  of  all,  does  duty  instead,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
uncompounded  numerals:  hfhtf*,  {'irfi'fc:  hfhi9  Usinguli, 

( 1 )  Y.  on  this  word  supra ,  p.  259  Notet1). 
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singulae ”  Hen.  72,1?  3;  7,1;  89,59;  Gen.  40,5  p);  faA/i*  :  ftAA> 
Gen.  7,9;  15,2,  3;  AOlH' :  rtOÖ'f'*  (flee.)  Gen.  7,2,  3  (2).  When  this 
is  not  practicable,  or  is  regarded  as  too  prolix,  the  Prefix-Particles 
f|,  A-  If  are  employed  in  a  double  form,  as  (lrt,  AA?  HH.  Of  these 
forms  HH  may  be  used  only  when  a  Genitive  relation,  or  a  Rela¬ 
tive  clause  is  already  present  in  the  case,  e.  g.  s 

-nhfl.  :  s  HWC&  *  HH  :  /HA^  *  £'AflH=  *  :  Ah 

&<£*/  «  HH  •’  •  rlfiA^f*  :  £'AflW:  “the  man  took  ear-rings  of 

gold,  each  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  bracelets  for  her  hands,  each 
ten  ounces  in  weight"  Gen.  24,22;  cf.  also  Gen.  34,25;  37,7; 
43,21.  So  too,  when  the  prepositions  (]  and  A  would  have  been 
used,  even  had  there  been  no  distributive  meaning,  the  double  form 
of  these  is  obviously  the  proper  form  to  express  the  distributive 
“each":  Hfl '  :  AÖA'1*  “for  a  penny  each  a- day"  Matt.  20,2; 

Hen.  34,  2;  A  A  *’  6  “  to  every  one"  Matt.  25,15;  Hen,  7,1;  Jud¬ 
ges  11,40  (3).  But  these  last  two  prepositions,  fl  and  A,  uiay  also  be 
placed,  in  the  double  form,  before  any  other  word  in  the  sentence, 
— be  it  Subject  or  Object,  or  in  any  other  reference, — for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  Seva,  kut 6c :  —  1  (1(1  •*  “and 

they  received  am  oyjvapiov  or  a  penny  each"  Matt.  20,9,  10;  (U(D 
:  OA'M  •  mi  '  InAhM«  “and  he  gave  them  each  two  vest¬ 
ments"  (literally:  “garments  by  the  pair")  Gen.  45,22;  : 

HH  •*  Oil'C’U  •  ÖP+oy*  :  AA  ■’  9u7\:l'  “we  will  take  (‘by  way  of  ten 


P)  [That  hfhq.  :  hfl*.*}.  (Ä6  )  may  also  be  employed  in  the  sense 
of  “some”  or  “a  few”  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  ‘_Z>  Livre  des  Mysteres  du 
Ciel  et  de  la  Terre  (ed.  Perruchon),  p.  18,  1. 14;  cf.  Praetorius,  ZDMG  LYIII, 
p.  488.] 

p)  Other  words  too  are  repeated  in  like  manner  to  express  “ singuli ” 
•n?irt.  i  “  viri  singuli ”,  “every  man”  Judges  8,24;  17,6;  ^*7(1 :  ^*71) 

“every  morning”  Ex.  36,3;  2  Kings  13,4;  :  '*|f|  “  more  and  more” 

2  Kings  3,1;  IjtfD  :  \}(/o  Ludolf,  ‘LcocS  col.  397;  Yi9°d  >  ii9°d 
Ex.  8, 10. 

(3)  In  older  Manuscripts  A?iA  is  also  met  with,  instead  of  AA  which 
is  to  be  judged  of  in  accordance  with  §  140  sub  fin.-,  e.  g.  instead  of  A  A  :  6 
“to  every  man”,  we  meet  with  A?iA  :  6?  whereby  ft  is  raised  to  the  Plural? 
Gen.  42,25  Kote,  47, 12  Kote,  49,28  Kote.  We  farther  come  upon  the  expression 
“twelve  princes  A?iA  1  (instead  of  AA  !)  /hHflj P#1**  for  their  several  tribes” 
Gen.  25,  16,  in  which  the  Collective  Jill  “their  tribe”  is  raised  by  ^A 
to  a  new  Plural  with  a  distributive  force. 
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men')  ten  men  out  of  every  hundred”  Judges  20, 10;  J&flA* :  (1(1  s  Ä 
“they  begin  to  say  one  by  one"  Matt.  26,22;  If  A  A  '  ||  Mhlb  '  t\ \°1 
(‘whose  maladies  were — so  to  speak — / car  ib/av')  “each  of 
whom  had  his  own  special  disease”  Matt.  4,  24  &c. 

(h)  To  express  the  ideas  TTpwrov,  bevTspov,  rpirov  (“in  the  first,  Expressions 
second  or  third  place”)  we  find  hthl:,  JlA?i;P  'TAft.'P  Sir.  23,23 
(the  Subj.  is  Fern.  gen.).  TPtxov- 


FORMATION  OF  WORDS  OF  RELATION. 

Under  this  title  Adverbs,  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions  fall 
to  be  specially  dealt  with. 

I.  ADVERBS. 


1.  ADVERBS  DERIVED  FROM  PRONOMINAL  ROOTS. 

§  160.  1.  Adverbs  of  Demonstrative  meaning. 

(a)  The  most  general  particle  in  this  class  had  originally  the  i.  Adverbs 

„  „  _  ,  ...  ,  ...  .n.\  ^  of  Demon- 

form  of  V?  V  (§  62)  “there!  “see  there!  as  if  pointing  to  an  8trative 

object.  It  no  longer,  however,  occurs  in  this  short  form,  but  only  ™eanlus:~ 
as  a  Compound.  1.  It  may  be  compounded  with  the  a  (hä)  of  of  Demon¬ 
direction  (§  143),  as  'tO  (Ps.  79,  3;  Gen.  4,  8  Note;  Herrn.  82  a,  13);  ^rce.6 

4  Esr.  3,26  (König,  p.  136);  7°/  Mark  10,21  (Rom.  ed.);  or, 
usually,  \°t  —  “hither",  “come'’,  always  employed  by  way  of  sum¬ 
mons  or  incentive,  corresponding  to  osvpo  or  sp/ov  Matt.  19,  21 ; 

8,9;  9,18;  14,  28  and  equivalent  to  “come  now!"  “up!"  e.  g. 

Rev.  6, 1().  As  it  is  always  used  by  way  of  command  or  summons, 
it  is  conjugated  just  like  an  Imperative  (2), — in  particular,  taking 
the  2nd  pers.  fern,  sing.,  (Gen.  19,  32;  John  4,  16),  as  well 
as  the  2nd  pers.  pi.  masc.,  (Matt.  11,28;  21,38;  Ps.  94,1; 

Judges  16, 18),  and  fern.  (and  ni°/  Matt.  28,6).  A  verb  usually 
appears  along  with  it,  e.  g.  Gen.  11,4;  yet  *i°i  even  by  itself  yields 
complete  sense:  (D'iO «  :  “and  hither  to  me!"  (i.  e.  “come  ye 

to  me!”)  Gen.  45, 18.  2.  It  may  also  be  compounded  with  Suffix 

Pronouns  in  the  Acc. -sub ordination  (i.  e.  as  Verbal  Suffixes). 


C)  Cf.  also  Trumpp,  p.  559,  and  ‘ Sitzber .  d.  k.  buyer.  Ah.  d.  W.1  1877, 
p.  119  sqq. 

(2)  Cf.  in  Hebrew — Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr.'1  §  101,  c. 
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With  the  suffix,  however,  of  the  1st  pers.  sing,  the  form  is  not  V£ 
but  VP  (doubtless  to  avoid  in  this  case  repetition  of  the  n)  =  “there 
I  am!”  or  “here  I  am!”  i.  e.  “see!  I  am  here!”  Matt.  8,7; 
Acts  9,10;  Hebr.  10, 7 ;  Ps.  39, 10 ;  or  VP  is  even  combined  with  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  pronoun  “I”,  as  in  VP  :  J\V  Glen.  22,1,  11;  27,18. 
It  appears  also  with  the  suffix  of  the  3rd  pers.  sing.  masc.  as 
*§0*0  (having  the  a  lengthened  by  the  tone  and  the  aspirate) 
“there  he  is!”  or  “there  it  is!”,  and,  generally,  “behold!”  e.  g. 
Ps.  7,15;  Gen.  19,8;  Matt.  10,16;  15,22.  The  suffixes  */,  IF#0*, 
IF'V  it  takes,  in  their  truncated  form,  ä,  ömü,  on\  hut  then,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  §41,  it  lets  a  separating  semivowel  he  heard  between 
itself  and  them,  thus  VP  “behold  her!”  John  19,27;  Luke  19,20; 
Gen.  12, 19,  or  V*P-  Usually  however  V<P  has  a  neuter  sense  and 
is  thus  equivalent  to  “behold!”  John  19,5,  26;  Luke  17,21,  23; 
Matt.  11,19;  24,  23,26;  Ps.  51,6;  farther  VP*<*°*  “behold  them !” 
Mark  3,32,  34;  Acts  5,25  ;  and  VP “behold  them  (/’.)!”  Gen.  19,8. 
It  is  not  in  use  with  the  suffixes  of  the  1st  pers.  Plur.  or  2nd  pers. 
Plur. 

Another  particle (2),  which  is  used  like  V*V  in  the  sense  “there!”, 
is  hi  Qn,  nan),  from  the  same  root  as  the  foregoing,  but  with  the 
pronunciation  an  (§  62)  or  en ;  whence  }\’7rY}0Um  “there!  you!”  = 
Xaßsrs  Matt.  26,  26,  also  by  way  of  incentive  or  summons  like  \°i. 

There  are,  besides,  several  other  short  enclitic  particles  of 
indication,  from  the  same  stem.  The  particle  V,  which  hitherto  has 
only  been  met  with  as  an  affix  to  the  preposition  and  conjunction 
hhh  “till”,  expresses  direction,  hi liii  “as  far  as — 

Od’tt  “as  far  as  the  west”  Ps.  49,2;  112,3;  Malachi  1,11;  h9°(l 
-nh  ■■  Mil*  :  hIM  Ex.  13,2;  ftfthV  s  'Vfl  s  s  Jud¬ 

ges  15,  14;  hhh}  ■■  chjln^oo-  Hen.  89,  5,  8,  75.  It  is  perhaps 
merely  a  shortened  form  from  the  fuller  V,.  which  still  occurs  with 
the  Accusative  of  direction:  :  hfh't'k  “to  one  place”,  or 

(John  11,  52)  hih  n  alone,  “in  one”,  “into  one  place”  (v.  Ludolf, 

‘ Lex .’  col.  332)  (3).  Corresponding  in  meaning  to  this  &,  hut  formed 
from  another  root  (§  62),  is  %  “there”,  “here”,  in  use  still  as  an 


C)  Hence  the  Amharic  he  is”. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand  h\  ßabt^s  Ex.  4, 19  is  scarcely  in  this  class. 

(3)  In  the  view  of  Praetorius,  lAmh.  SprS  p.  197  this  V  or  is  con 
sidered  to  have  become  the  ordinary  Accusative-sign  in  Amharic. 
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affix  to  Vf« A  “universality”:  Vf*A#  “everywhere”,  but  Accusative 
VM’/,  “  in  every  direction”;  ÜVf'A %L  “everywhere”  Ex.  40,32;  fay0 
Vf”A*i£  “from  every  quarter”  Mark  1,45;  with  the  same 

meaning,  Hen.  28,  2.  And  just  as  the  form  V  alternated  with 
fc,  so  was  it  also  at  one  time  with  the  forms  '/  and  cf.  §§  143 
and  163. 

(b)  Independent  Adverbs  of  Place  and  Time.  To  this 
class  belong,  in  the  first  place,  Uf'Cb  “there”,  “thither”,  and  Tfp 
“here”,  “hither”.  These  two  particles  in  this  form  have  probably 
come  from  #  and  H.  {cf.  what  is  given  under  (a) ;  cf.  also  infra  H, 
in  „fthH»)*  Examples: — Tip  “here”  Matt.  14,17;  26,36;  “hither” 
Matt.  8,29;  14,18;  DP  “there"  Mark  11,5;  “thither"  Horn.  15,24. 
Both  of  them  are  also  compounded  with  prepositions:  —  f)DP 
Matt.  13,42;  flllP  Matt.  17,4;  7\9°X) p  “thence"  Matt.  11,1,  also 
of  time  Hen.  38, 6 ;  ;  hfttl  «*  DP  &c.  To  point  to  what  is  more 

remote,  the  language  has  a  derivative  from  h,  formed  with  the  '/ 
of  direction,  which  is  here  hardened  into  At  (§  62),  hrh  and 
“to  yonder  place”  Matt.  26,  36;  Numb.  17,2;  or  with  prepositions: 

•  hfh  “to  yonder  place”  Matt.  17,20;  also  Ohrli  “in  yonder 
place”  Heb.  7,8;  7\9°hAi  Josh.  8,22.  Besides,  from  frrh  “to 
yonder  place”  a  word  for  “in  yonder  place”  or  “there”  may  be 
formed  by  appending  h  a  second  time,  \\AtYl  “there”  Luke  17,21, 
23;  Matt.  24,23;  Gen.  19,9;  whence  flTIP^  •  (D[ “here  and 
there”;  also  in  the  sense  of  ultra ,  supra ,  v.  Dlllmann’s  ‘ Lex.\ 
col.  823.  J&M/»  is  treated  as  an  Adverb  of  Time,  “just  now”, 
“now”.  It  is  a  compound  of  (§  65)  and  an  adverb  U,(2),  which 
certainly  at  one  time  referred  to  Place,  and  was  merely  transferred 
to  Time.  It  is  in  very  frequent  use,  compounded  also  with  pre¬ 
positions:  7x9°fi7tU>  “from  this  time  forward”;  !  J&S’itL  “fib 

now”.  Meanwhile  it  is  employed  not  merely  for  the  Time  which  is 
present  to  the  speaker,  but  for  a  present  Time  in  the  future  or  in 
the  past,  like  the  Hebrew  e.  g.  Hen.  38,4;  50,5.  Other  Ad¬ 
verbs  of  Time  must  be  expressed  by  periphrasis:  “thereafter” 
h9°7l,  h9°Z.Y,  7x9*10'  (Hen.  83,10:  89,19),  7x9*^^  •  TiT'fJ 


(*)  [In  older  MSS.  ^p ;  v.  Dillmann’s  lLexd  col.  13;  cf.  also  Kebra  Nag., 
Introd.,  p.  XVI.] 

(2)  Formed  from  the  VTf,  like  7*  an(i  *L'  With  respect  to  the  termina¬ 
tion,  all  three  may  be  compared  with  the  Hebrew  JTK,  *>]N,  qritt. 
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and  the  like;  “at  that  time  ”  haVI  ßh'l'  :  na>-? 1'!:  : 

AA  &c. 

§  161.  2.  Interrogative  Adverbs  and  Adverbs  of  Relative 
Meaning. 

(a)  Interrogative  Adverbs. 

Ethiopic  lias  no  introductory  particles  ft,  sucli  as  other  . 
Semitic  tongues  have,  to  mark  a  sentence  generally  as  an  inter¬ 
rogative  one,  and  thus  introduce  a  question  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  definite  interrogative  Adverb. — It  has  only  a  few  short  par¬ 
ticles,  in  particular  '/•  and  fj*.  which  are  appended  to  some  word 
in  the  Interrogative  sentence,  like,  for  instance,  ne  in  Latin.  On 
the  degree  of  difference  between  these  two,  compare  §  198.  They 
seem  originally  to  mean  “it”,  in  the  sense  of  “it  (is  the  case)”(2); 
and  they  have  gained  their  interrogative  force  through  their  enclitic 
position  conjoined  with  the  tone:  —  •fat\9°lhVu  Matt.  9,28  “you 
believe; — (is)  that  (the  case)?”  =  “do  ye  believe?”  : 

( TDjVh  Matt.  11,3  “thou  art  he  that  should  come;  —  (is)  that  (the 
case)?"  or  “(is  it)  so?"  =  “art  thou  he  that  should  come?"  (On 
the  use  of  these  Interrogative  particles  in  certain  Conditional 
Clauses,  e.  g.  mb  :  £tiö'i  :  M"  “  if  we  had  forgotten 

the  name  of  our  God"  &c.  Ps.  43,  22,  v.  §  205).  The  particle  V- 
is  often  attached  also  to  fuller  and  more  definite  Interrogatives, 
like  JiJ&'fc,  /hb“  &c.  If  V«  comes  in  contact  with  the  vowel¬ 

less  I  of  a  Verb,  only  one  is  written: — “wilt  thou  de¬ 
stroy?"  Gen.  18,28;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  Noun 
we  have  /pVTV-  “is  he  well?"  Gen.  29,6,  because  it  has  to  he  pro¬ 
nounced  dähnenü(3).  For  the  alternative  interrogation,  Ethiopic 
has  literally  “and  what  perhaps?"  i.  e.  “or?",  compounded 

of  and  f/D  (g  63).  For  the  dependent  interrogation,  is 

employed,  properly  “if”,  and  then  “whether”.  On  this  word  cf. 

§  198* 


ft  Like  H,  I. 

(2)  One  is  greatly  tempted,  of  course,  to  put  V*  in  the  same  class  as  ^ 
aud  ne  and  num.  But  as  (J«  (from  r|:  §  62)  is  manifestly  formed  in  the  very 
same  way,  and  can  mean  nothing  but  uitv  and,  farther,  as  (1  uit  is ”  is  very 
often  used  to  introduce  a  question  (§  198),  it  is  more  advisable  to  explain 
V-  in  this  way  too;  and  all  the  more,  that  J;,  \  */ ;  */4  correspond  to 

one  another  throughout,  in  formation  and  in  meaning, 
ft  But  v.  Trumpp,  p.  559,  and  cf.  König,  p.  96. 
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Interrogative  Adverbs  of  more  definite  force  are:  (1).  jiß'k 
“where?”  and  “whither?”  (the  latter  sense  occurring,  for  example, 
in  Gen.  37,30  and  in  Hen.  102,1),  employed  both  in  dependent 
and  in  independent  interrogation,  and  formed  from  the  Inter¬ 
rogative  which  converts  Demonstratives  into  Interrogatives, 
and  'I;  “here”^);  often  combined  farther  with  ^ ,  hJ&'frV*  “where?” 
“whither?”.  Combined  with  prepositions: — flhj&'I.  “where?” 
(Matt.  2,4;  Judges  20,3);  also  “in  what  way?”  Matt.  9, 15;  12,34; 
h9°hfi>rt  “whence?”  Matt.  21,25;  Hen.  41,5;  Gen.  29,4;  • 

hM;  «  whither  ” ;  hit h :  h “to  what  point?”,  hj&'fr  is  also  used 
indefinitely  in  Negative  sentences,  either  with  or  without  Y.  or  Jr 
in  the  sense  of  “anywhere”,  3  Kings  3,  36;  10, 12;  4  Kings  5,  25. — 

(2) .  a7htL  “when?”,  formed  from  f,,  J&MI»  by  means  of  (§  63), 
and  often  strengthened  also  by  7* — “how  long  since”  (“a 
quo  tempore?"),  •*  a7hli  “till  when?”  “how long?"  (Ps.  12,1  —  3; 
Josh.  18,3;  Matt.  17,17);  Aö7hlf»  “for  what  time?"  1  Peter  1,11. 

(3) .  “how?"  formed  from  §63,5  and  “here",  “thus”, 

§  64,  b.  It  may  be  strengthened  by  '/•?  and  may  be  compounded 
with  0  “  in  what  way?”  Mark  2, 18,  and  it  is  very  often  used 

in  dependent  interrogation,  as  well  as  in  the  exclamation — “What!" 
Hen.  21,8.  Frequently  it  exhibits  a  conception  somewhat  more 
distinctly  coloured,  e.  g.  !  7\Gl  “how  great  must  thy 

darkness  be!”  Matt.  6,23;  1  John  3,1;  “how  much 

more!”  Matt.  6,30;  7,11;  10,25.  Instead  of  plain 

and  hi.hU"  are  also  met  with,  particularly  in  Cyrillus 
Alexandrinus ;  v.  Dillmann’s  lLex.\  col.  807.  (4).  In  Ethiopic 

one  uses  for  the  interrogative  “why?"  or  “what?”, 

e.  g.  Hen.  83,6;  Gen.  40,7;  or  more  frequently  the  same  word  in 
the  Accusative  Gen.  26,27;  Matt.  7,3;  or 

“wherefore?"  Ps.  2,  1;  or  :  9x*'i’l ['  “for  what  reason?” 

Matt.  17,19;  while  n?0'}'!'  means  “in  what  way?”  Ps.  118,9.  Or 
“why?"  may  be  indicated  by  means  of  turns  like  4* 

“what  has  made  her  laugh?”  i.  e.  “why  does  she  laugh?"  Gen.  18, 13 ; 
24,31;  Matt.  20,6;  Judges  18,8. 


C)  The  original  form  for  allied  to  preserved  in  cax>, 

„  0f-  ^ 

'PON- — Notice  with  %i9°  following  =  in  sentences  like 

cJfj  “what  is  this  to  that?”  G.  A.  7,5,  6bls,  7,  8,  9,  14. 
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(b)  Relative  Adverbs.  For  the  meaning  “where”  '^ft  is  usu¬ 
ally  employed,  formed  from  0\  (hardened  out  of  ft.  §  62, 1,  b)  and 
the  Preposition  ft,  here  set  lastC);  originally  demonstrative  “in — 
there”,  and  the  Compound  is  a  Preposition  in  very  frequent  use 
in  this  sense  (§  165);  hut  it  has  also  become  relative:  “in — where”, 
“where”  and  “where  to”,  e.  g.  ^ft  :  lM‘*Yla  :  M  '  UP  ■*  H,& 

John  12,26;  Matt.  8,19,20;  13,50;  Ps.  83,3  &c.  Farther, 
in  the  relative  clause  which  it  introduces,  ftp  may  be  placed  in 
addition  to  it,  but  yet  separated  from  it  by  a  word  or  two(2):  — 
'*li\  •  ft  A  U).  s  ftp  “wherein  they  were”  Hen.  17,  1(3);  Gen.  13,  4; 
Josh.  22,19  &c.  'Vft  is  also  compounded  with  prepositions:  ft^ft 
“there,  where”  or  simply  “where”  Matt.  13, 57 ;  Josh.  8, 24 ;  Hen.  12, 1; 
33,2;  “wheresoever”  Matt.  26,13;  :  'Tift  “wheresoever”  Hen. 

16,1;  “whence”  Hen.  41,3;  Matt.  12,44.  For  “when” 

}\fro  is  used  (§  64,  3, 7>),  e.  g.  John  4,21;  fahrt**  “till"  Zeph.  3,8. 
Still,  }\0i>  is  employed  rather  as  a  Conjunction  or  a  Preposition 
(v.  infra).  Besides,  the  mere  relative  ft,  referring  to  a  fore-men¬ 
tioned  word  expressing  time,  is  quite  sufficient  to  express  “when” 
(v.  §  202,3).  The  conception  “how”,  “as”  or  “like”  is  expressed 
by  ft*/»,  but  it  is  always  either  Preposition  or  Conjunction. 

§  162.  3.  Negative ,  Affirmative,  Exclamatory ,  and  Restric¬ 
tive  Particles ,  and  some  Enclitics  of  the  most  general  meaning. 

The  ordinary  particle  which  serves  to  negative  either  a  single 
word  or  an  entire  clause,  is  §  62,  c.  It  is  always  prefixed  to 
some  other  word,  and  in  fact  to  that  word  which  has  to  be  nega¬ 
tived  first  or  specially;  and  in  such  a  combination  it  occasionally 
exercises  an  influence  upon  an  initial  }\  (§  48,  6)  (4).  Stronger  and 
more  independent  negations  are  conveyed  by  t\\\  (§  64,  b)  “in  no 
wise”,  “not”,  and  by  hAft> — on  which  last  compare  §§  167  and 
197, — mostly  corresponding  in  conception  to  the  Hebrew  and 

the  Arabic  ^.aJ,  seeing  that  it  signifies  first  of  all:  “it  is  not”, 
“there  is  not”.  It  is  used  also  for  “no”  Matt.  5,  37 ;  13, 29 ; 
Ex.  10,  25  &c.  The  word  h'J'ftP,  a  compound  of  (=  )'$), 

(3)  [V.,  however,  Praetorius,  ZDMG  LYII,  p.  272.] 

(2) 

(3)  [Flemming’s  reading  is  j  :  J^A  :  UAfö«  :  ftp.  tr.] 

(4)  The  accent  of  the  word  which  is  connected  with  Yy remains  un¬ 
affected  by  it:  Trumpp,  p.  559. 
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§  62,  c  and  »flf  “with  me”  (§  167),  literally  “not  with  me  (is  it)”, — 
signifies  “I  am  not  in  the  position”,  “I  am  not  allowed”,  “I  am 
not  able”.  It  is  with  this  word  that  one  declines  to  accede  to  a 
request:  Jas.  4,7;  Matt.  21,29.  There  is  an  older  form  hid, 
(§  167).  cf.  also  w-nh  and  MOjl***- 

As  an  Affirmative  we  have  }\(D  C)  “yes”,  “of  course”,  “cer¬ 
tainly”  Matt.  5,37.  With  “  Oh!  yes”  consent  is  announced  to 

a  summons,  so  that  it  is  the  contrary  expression  to  KT'Hf  •  — 
Judges  6,13,  15,  22;  Matt.  21,29,  30;  27,20;  Rom.  3,26;  Jas.  3,3; 
4,7;  5,6.  As  to  its  origin,  v.  §  62,  b  (2).  To  beseech  any  one,  the 
particle  (i  “now!”  “I  pray”  is  made  use  of,  attached  as  an  enclitic 
to  the  Imperative:  ■f,*7DWPfl  “turn,  I  pray  thee”  Ps.  79,15; 

“save,  I  beseech  thee”(3)  Ps.  117,  24.  It  comes  from  the 
demonstrative  root  «H§  62, 1,  a);  and,  being  no  doubt  originally  a 
mere  form  of  pointing  out  something  “there!”,  it  has  thence  been 
used  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  person  who  is  entreated,  to 
some  object  or  circumstance.  The  same  meaning  is  given  more 
emphatically  by  “0  now!”  (§  64,  fr)(4),  °f  independent  force 

it  is  true,  but  yet  placed  after  the  Imperative:  Acts  22,  27; 
Gen.  24,23.  For  “yes  indeed!”  “certainly!”  “it  is  so!"  ^  is  also 
used:  Isaiah  14,10;  Phlx.  3(5). 

An  exclamation  of  joy  or  mockery  is  found  in  “ha!” 

(§  63,  c)  Ps.  34,24;  39,21;  69,4;  Job  39,25. 

Of  restrictive  force  is  Yjod  (§  64,  b),  regularly  put  last,  which 
means  first  “thus”,  then  “like  what”  (HD3  indef.),  and  thence  1. 
“nearly”  Gen.  32,  32;  Gen.  39, 10  (where  it  is  put  first  for  a  special 
reason);  2.  “nothing  other  than”,  or  “just”,  “merely”:  : 

hR/*’  :  \\(iv  “merely  into  the  belly”  Mark  7, 19;  Y\\\  :  Ü'Vflft'Th  : 
foot*  “not  by  bread  alone”  Matt.  4,4;  5,47;  21,21;  Ps.  61,9.  It 
is  therefore  specially  used  with  Pronouns,  to  express  the  notion  of 
“just”  (idem),  §  150,  c. 

J)  Probably  abbreviated  considerably  from  an  older  type.  I  refer  it 
provisionally  to  ,cf,  *j|,  \TK,  K5! iTN. 

(2)  Yet  it  might  also  have  sprung  from  u-hu,  hu-hu,  “that  it  is”,  “thus 

it  is”. 

(3)  Thus  like  fcO  and  the  Arabic  Modus  Energeticus. 

(4)  I  do  not  think  that  this  comes  from  =  rthe  as  this  word 

does  not  mean  “to  beg”. 

(5)  \i.  e.  Philexius,  Quaestio  3.  tr.] 
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The  particle  f/o,  always  enclitic,  and  manifestly  nothing  hut 
an  old  interrogative  for  “what?”  (§  63),  which  appears  as  second 
member  in  Y)0°,  serves  to  emphasise  the  conceptional  word 

to  which  it  is  appended  (1).  It  is  commonly  used, —  (1)  with  words 
implying  comparison,  in  order  to  express  “precisely”,  “quite”: 
Hen.  23,2 — “it  does  not  halt  in  its  course  day  or  night  JiA  :  ll*1? 
O*0o  but  precisely  in  that  way  (‘in  that  very  fashion’)  runs -on”; 
(D0o'y&tl  :  S  :  (H'h’U  ( Org .)  “  and  with  the  Holy 

Ghost  it  is  the  very  same”(2):  in  both  these  instances  even  \\a o 
might  be  used  instead;  —  (2)  in  questions  also  it  appears,  appended 
to  the  interrogatives,  in  order  to  strengthen  them,  answering  to 
our  “then”  or  “pray”:  mti*ao  “what,  pray?”  Matt.  11,8,9; 

“where  then?”;  00*1*00  *  *  h'ih  “pray  who  art 

thou  then?”  John  1,  22 ;  Gen.  27, 33;  /h(,”0o  “how  then?”  John  7,45; 
Ex.  2,18;  h(Zlt'0D  Rom.  4,3;  (nf}\\Uti*0o  Gen.  30,  30;  — (3)  in  cer¬ 
tain  other  cases  also,  e.  g.  “Abimelech  bore  it  :  0°$'\\& \ 

0*00  (lit.  “upon  his  shoulders,  what?”)  upon  his  own  shoulders” 
(to  bring  out  the  striking  feature  of  the  incident)  Judges  9,  48  F; 

“she  herself”;  “the  one  (/*•)”  (Ludolf,  ‘Gramm.') ; 

[mn'Yt  *  hClao  “  and  Aaron’s  rod  (as  well)”  Kebra  Nag.  169 


a  4  s#.]. 

Finally  there  falls  to  be  mentioned  here  the  particle  h,  which 
is  employed  whenever  the  exact  words  of  messages,  letters,  and, 
generally  speaking,  utterances  of  a  third  person  are  quoted  in  nar¬ 
ration,  and  which  is  then  appended  to  every  single  word  of  such  a 
quotation  (3),  however  long  it  may  be,  the  particle  invariably  retain¬ 
ing  its  own  accent  (Trumpp,  p.  559  sq.),  e.  g.  John  1, 19;  Numb.  20, 
14 — 20;  21,21  sqq.\  22,5  sqq.  \  Gen.  32,5 sqq.  Note;  38,25;  45,9 — 11; 
50,4,5;  Judges  2,1  —  3;  9,7  —  20;  11, 12  By  certain  writers 
it  is  appended  even  to  small  words  like  1/  &c.,  which  in  other 
cases  are  always  supported  by  another  word.  One  may  be  permitted 


J)  Cf.  Assyr.  ma:  [Pognon,  ‘L' inscription  de  Baviari1,  p.  72  suiv.  and] 
Haupt  in  Schrader’s  KAT2,  pp.  55,  N.  3  and  66.— D.  H.  Müller,  ‘ Epigr . 
Denkm .’  p.  67  sq.,  would  regard  this  0O  as  being  a  remnant  of  ‘mimation’, 
exactly  like  the  in  •T"7a >r "  yesterday”. 

(2)  Cf.  Assyr.  Jama ,  Haupt,  ‘KeilschriftV  p.  195. 

(3)  Platt  has  usually  omitted  it  in  his  edition  of  the  N.  T.  In  my 
own  editions  I  have  generally  given  it  merely  with  the  first  and  last  words 
of  the  utterance  announced. 
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to  discern  in  it  a  faded  form  of  */  “it”  or  “thus”,  in  the  sense  of 

Tfir  “so”0. 

2.  ADVERBS  DERIVED  FROM  CONCEPTIONAL  WORDS. 

§  163.  1.  The  greater  number  of  words  which  are  used  ad-  i.  Adverbs 
verbially  are  originally  nouns;  and  only  a  very  few  spring  directly 
from  the  verb.  Every  noun,  when  subordinated  in  the  Accusative  (Acc-  of 

.  .  Noun);  of 

to  the  verb  ot  a  clause,  may  limit  and  determine  that  verb  alter  Kind  and 

the  fashion  of  an  Adverb  (8  174).  Thus  the  Accusative  is  pre-  ^ranner 

cisely  the  proper  Case,  with  which  to  form  Adverbs.  And  in  fact  Adj.);  and 

•  •  Adverbs 

such  formation  has  been  brought  about  with  the  Adjective,  as  well  formed  by 
as  with  the  Substantive;  for,  seeing  that  every  Adjective  may  Prefixing 

5  °  :  J  J  Prepositions 

easily  be  conceived  of  as  Neuter,  —  thereby  coming  to  resemble  a  to  Substan- 
Substantive  in  meaning — ,  it  may,  when  put  in  the  Accusative 

under  such  a  conception,  become  an  Adverb  also.  Besides,  instead  of 

several  Conceptional  words  continue  in  use  in  the  language,  only  g 
in  the  form  of  this  adverbial  Accusative;  and  it  is  such  words 
especially  which  fall  to  be  described  in  this  place. 

Qualifications  of  Place  and  Time,  or  Nouns  which  are  used 
in  the  Accusative  of  Place  and  of  Time,  are,  e.  g.,  the  following 
words,  originally  Substantives:  —  A<>0  “side"  (e.  <j.  Ä.A4,  <nh. 

A4,  “  neither  this  way  nor  that  way”  Josh.  8,20;  Ex.  2,12);  </»A 
AA 'I*  “above”  and  “upward”;  «f^A^A.i*  “downward”;  a7?ihA 
“in  the  midst”  (Mark  3,3);  “below”;  h<PA  “behind”; 

“around”;  “beyond”;  “on  the  right  hand”; 

A°?<7d  “on  the  left  hand”;  £fl«fl  “northward”;  R'ti£  “behind” 
and  “afterward”  (Matt.  25,11);  “backward”,  “back”; 

QftfW  “in  front”  (Numb.  1,53;  32,17;  Deut.  20,4;  Josh.  6,9; 

Ps.  45,5);  “in”,  “within”;  “awry”,  “across  ;  AjA^'P 

“by  night”;  <tp0A'I*  “by  day”  and  “to-day”  (Gen.  43,16,  25); 
rtch  “in  the  evening”;  “in  front”,  “eastward”  (Gen.  2,8), 

“first”,  “before”  (Matt.  13,30;  17,10);  '*j^A  “this  year”  (Luke  13,8)'; 

WU  “  early  in  the  morning”;  II A  A  and  (DrV/u  “continually”; 
“to-morrow”;  and  words  originally  Adjectives: — A 0*ti 


(!)  [For  another  explanation  of  this  %\  v.  Bezold,  lZeitschr.  f.  Assyr .’ 
XV,  p.  398, — It  also  appears  to  have  been  employed  merely  to  indicate  that 
the  thoughts  of  another  person  are  being  introduced  by  the  speaker  or  writer; 
v.  Kebra  Nag.,  Introd.,  p.  XX.] 
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44 high'’,  “upward”;  “under”  (Josh.  16,3;  18,13,  Note); 

V'G'V  or  i  “far”,  “far  away”  (Matt.  15,8;  Mark  7,6);  Cfh'4* 
“far  distant”;  “entirely”  (Heb.  9,4);  'll A*  A  “continually” 

(Ex.  21,6);  (J)avspüg-,  “a  long  time”,  “some  time”. 

The  following  are  retained  in  use  only  in  this  adverbial  Accusa¬ 
tive: —  AM  “  above”  (chiefly  as  a  preposition,  v.  infra ); 
“below”,  “down”  Matt.  4,  6  (but  chiefly  as  a  preposition). 

Qualifications  of  Size  or  Measure  comprehend  the  Numeral 
Adverbs  (§  159,  e):  UÖM*  and  JF’lriflfl/f*  “repeatedly”; 
“doubly”  (‘the  second  time’);  fjflfl  and  Ptfao  “again”; 
and  hiT'n'i  (‘the  bigness  of — ’)  “as  large  as”;  and 

“how  greatly”  (Job  35,5);  “very”,  “exceeding¬ 

ly”,  “specially”,  “above  all”  (even  as  Predicate) ;  “how  often?” ; 
v.  supra  §  157, 1. 

Qualifications  of  Kind  and  Manner  are  nearly  always  formed 
from  Adjectives,  e.  g.  “bitterly”;  (as  well  as 

“finely”,  “well”;  hVl-f  “badly”,  “ill”,  “strongly”,  “power¬ 
fully”;  “perfectly”,  “entirely”;  Ofl€P  “highly”;  and 

“exactly”;  “frequently;  'fllP'V  “much”,  “often”; 

all  together”,  “together”;  £*<«7  “at  the  same  time”; 
“jointly”;  1*rh«f  “humbly”,  “modestly”;  “idly”; 

Cbo  “rightly”,  and  “directly  opposite”  (Hen.  72,8),  “correctly” 
( Chrest .  p.  76,  line  14);  “little”;  “quickly”,  “sudden¬ 

ly”;  R'i'bO  :  (D*frtn^  (f)pifCT&g  /cod  rayjoeg  Sap.  6,5;  *}fcA  fcparaioog 
Sap.  6,8;  su/xsvüg  Sap.  6,16;  coxppovccg  Sap.  9,11; 

UA (D  “  in  reality”,  and  many  others. — Cf.  also  }\(iv  :  $\‘Yi  :  h# 
ftav*  Tob.  5, 15.  But  the  following  forms,  derived  from  Substan¬ 
tives,  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  being  mainly  retained  in 
use  as  Adverbs  only:  ,Th*f»  “by  degrees”,  “a  little  “unani¬ 

mously”;  j)h  “in  vain"  (flVl  “emptiness");  r/o-TA©  “in  succes¬ 
sion”,  “forthwith”;  '>A7*T‘  “a  little”,  “gradually”;  £C7  “together”, 
“at  the  same  time”;  “suddenly”;  “se¬ 

cretly”;  and  with  especial  frequency  properly  “exactly”,  then 
commonly  “very”,  “even",  farther  “precisely”,  “certainly”;  T4*  ! 
“not  even”  (ne  quidem )(1). 

(*)  A  remarkable  intensive-form  is  found  in  Ps.  44,  2,  viz.  mOmR 
“most  skilfully”  (“dexterously”),  from  an  intensive  Adjective  fllflrtl'fl? 
derived,  in  accordance  with  §  112,  b,  from  the  Vhnllll  “to  be  wise”. 
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But  by  means  of  the  preposition  (]  (§  164)  the  language  at¬ 
tains  the  same  object  as  through  the  agency  of  the  Accusative.  By 
prefixing  this  preposition  to  a  Substantive  or  Adjective,  Adverbs  of 
Kind  and  Manner  may  he  formed:  n#Tflrh  “in  the  morning”  ;  flftP 
“for  nothing”  (Matt.  10,8);  “lastly”,  “at  last”;  aftClx  “in 

Greek”  (Luke  23,38);  “in  Etliiopic”;  (MiA'l*  “falsely” 

(Matt.  5,33);  “proudly”;  “in  secret 

“voluntarily”  (with  Suffix) ;  rtlf'Cl)  “by  constraint”  (‘  invito  animo ’) : 

“in  a  friendly  way”  (Gen.  26,29);  flrThiA>*Uu  “  miserably” 

(Matt.  21,41);  fl'Jft.Ji  “innocently”  (Gen.  20,6);  “in  se¬ 

cret”;  OW  “in  safety”  (Gen.  26,  31);  fhAA*  &c.  In  words  which 
convey  the  notion  of  “gradually”,  fl  is  doubled  (cf.  §  159,  (/):  (1(1 
MIM-  Other  Prepositions  also  are  employed  to  express 
Adverbial  notions,  such  as:  A^Ai?15  “for  ever”;  'Vfl  :  (‘to 

another  side’)  “elsewhere”;  h9t3'l'U: 1*  “once”  and  “long  ago“ 

(‘from  of  old’).  Thus  is  prefixed,  over  and  above,  to 

“afterward”,  making  “after  that”  (Matt.  21,32). 

2.  A  certain  number  of  Adverbial  qualifications  also  are  ex-  2.  other 
pressed  by  means  of  other  forms.  A  Noun  may  be  set  in  the  sentence 
adverbially,  without  inflection  and  otherwise  lifeless,  in  the  very  being 
form  in  which  it  issues  from  the  Stem-forming  process;  but,  save  ^ounTwith 
for  the  Numeral  Adverbs  (§  159,  e),  this  takes  place  only  in  a  very  orflwltthout 
few  words,  which  have  become  entirely  or  almost  entirely  obsolete  in  or  with 
any  other  use:  {>*9°  “to-day”  (“day”);  'Hl'T*  “once”  (“antiquity”)  ^inmons 
Eph.  5,8;  “truly”,  “certainly”^);  “in  the  first  place”, 

“at  first”  (occurring  often;  but  also  the  Acc.  «f though  rare¬ 
ly)  (2);  cf.  also  ;  AA;!m  1  7\9°b A'lm;  Old  «■  )1C 

— A  few  others  have  a  Suff.  Pron.  appended  (like  ’I'U'l'?  “for¬ 
merly”),  or  other  terminations  originally  pronominal.  The  most 
common  among  them  is  the  Neuter  ii  (M)(3)  “of  it”,  “thereof”: 

<J (“the  first  of  it”)  “in  the  first  place”,  “earlier”,  “once”, 

“sooner”  (very  common) ;  and  ‘Mal?  v.  Dillmanns 

‘Leap,  col.  463  sg. ;  AÖA*  (“height  of  it”)  “above”,  Josh.  16,5;  fl/h 
-\y\i  (“sohtude  of  it”  §  157,2)  “only”,  “alone”,  “merely”,  Gen.  2,6 


(1)  Still  used  as  a  Predicate,  Hen.  82,  7. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand  in  Matt.  20,8;  23,26  is  Imperative. 

(  )  According  to  Barth  ZDMG  XLYI,  p.  691,  this  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  Nominative  of  an  original  Diptote  declension. 
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(generally  placed  after  the  qualified  word);  and  still  offener  the 
shorter  form  ( }fh't '  “only”,  "yet”,  “however”,  “hut  rather”  (v.  §  168); 
“under”;  (“the  firmness  of  it”,  “the  truth  of  it”; 

same  root  as  in  ^15,  j*to,  ^5)  “much  more”,  “however”,  e.  g. 
Ps.  1,2,5;  Mark  4, 17;  5,36;  Philipp.  2,12;  hTr’P  (§  157,2)  “in 
vain”,  “for  nothing”  (also  Üfa'PJ:  and  ;  fl/h'l*  (properly  ‘ac¬ 

cording  to  the  measure  of  it’;  11  is  preposition  here)  “consider¬ 
ably”,  “greatly”,  Mark  7,3;  Deut.  9,21;  Josh.  8, 4&c.; 
and  (‘for  the  duration  of  it’)  “for  ever”.  In  other  instances 

it  is  ä  on  the  contrary  that  makes  its  appearance,  and  not  ü\  but 
this  ä  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  Suff.  Pron.  of  the  3rd  pers.  Sing, 
fern.,  but  as  the  ci,  */,  which  originally  signifies  “toward”,  and  which 
next  is  made  use  of  in  the  formation  of  the  Accusative  (§  143) : 
hVhC)  and  h&h  (‘  at  the  mouth’)  “outside”,  “without”,  “beyond”, 
“outward”  (and  Suff.  Prons.  may  here  again  be  attached,  as  in 
h'i'hih  “  outside  of  it”,  Matt.  23,  25  sq.,  or  even  Prepositions  pre¬ 
fixed,  e.  g.  HhVh  Gen.  9,  22  (2))  and  (‘  toward  the  com¬ 

plete’,  ‘toward  completion’)  “wholly”,  “ever”,  “altogether”,  “at 
all",  omnino,  nearly  always  in  clauses  of  negative  import,  e.  g . 

K  S  An&  “  never  has  a  man  spoken”  John  7,46; 

h.:l'9°ihA-  ■■  *7  «»•/,•  “  ye  shall  not  swear  at  all”  Matt.  5,34:  also 
A0/# i»*^«  “for  ever  and  ever”.  And  in  the  same  acceptation  in 
which  these  words  take  an  ci,  takes  and  hAvl*,  k  (§  160). 
Of  more  obscure  origin  is  ’|‘fl7A9°  (3)  “yesterday”,  “long  ago” 
(VlöJjO.  0^  quite  peculiar  character  is  °i\  “yet”,  “farther”,  in 
form  manifestly  an  Adjective,  fashioned  afresh  out  of  an  original 

(TttK4),  and  thus  meaning  properly  “lasting”,  and  then  farther 
stiffened  into  an  Adverb,  just  like  But,  from  its  original 

Adjective-signification,  it  has  preserved  the  peculiarity  of  assuming 
personal  Suffixes  with  great  frequency,  in  the  mode  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  are  explained  in  §  156,  making  its  appearance  in  this 

J)  This  way  of  writing  the  word  is  still  pretty  constant  in  the  older 
manuscripts. 

(2)  The  ä  in  im  and  behind”  is  probably  to  be  explained 

differently,  as  the  word  in  this  form  appears  also  as  a  Subst. 

(3)  On  this  word  v.  Ewald,  ‘ Hebr .  Spr.1  p.  91;  [and  Jensen,  ‘ Zeitschr . 
f.  Assyrd  XI,  p.  352  sgj* 

(4)  [V.  also  Barth,  ‘ Etymol .  Studien’,  p.  60  &  1  Wurzeluntersuchungen* 

(Leipzig  1902),  p.  34,  where  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  cäd-\-ye.] 
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way  in  the  sentence  as  an  independent  word  in  apposition  to 
another:  °/PeJb  '  s  “he  is  yet  alive”  Gen.  43,28 

(but  h (W  :  °i^  s  in  V.  27);  45,3  (but  otherwise  in  V.  6); 

}xod  :  ^P,ib  :  Gen.  45,  28;  hJtl  *  O/^U’0U* :  Vädh 

Judges  19,11;  6,24;  farther  Gen.  18,12;  44,14;  Acts  9,1;  Hen.  89,25. 

Lastly,  a/Ptjb  (‘it  continuing’)  is  once  more  used  adverbially  for 
“yet”,  “still”  Matt.  16,  9. 

3.  Many  Adverbial  notions  may  be  expressed  in  Semitic,  and  3.  Adverbial 
accordingly  in  Ethiopic,  by  means  of  Verbs, — a  subject  which  will  expressed 
be  dealt  with  in  §  180.  Somewhat  different  is  the  case  of  a  fully  by  verbs, 
inflected  Verb  being  brought, — parenthetically  as  it  were — ,  into 
the  current  of  the  words  which  constitute  the  sentence,  so  that  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  additional  qualification.  Thus  KtlA 
or  PhhA  “  it  amounts  to”,  “it  suffices  for”  is  very  often  inter¬ 
polated  in  a  sentence,  sometimes  impersonally,  sometimes  as  a 
personal  Verb  assuming  the  due  changes  of  gender  and  number, 

— for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  idea  of  “nearly”,  “about”: 
fflWK-  .*  tie  **  eM)A  «•  ini'CA'  •  aia*  v  “  and  they  remained  there 
about  ten  years"  Ruth  1,4:  “there  fell  of  Israel  ?M]A*  «•  ('Hi /A  A. 

“about  thirty  men”  (Nominative)  Judges  20,31;  in  the  same  way 
tuhlt'd  “I  imagine”,  for  “probably”,  “likely”  Gen.  37,10;  Ps.  123,2, 

3;  and  (“oblige  me”,  “do  me  the  favour”)  for  “pray!”  in 

requests;  also  'IrjMA  “let  it  alone!”  or  'V£,,'pA  “let  (pi.)  alone!” 
for  “not  to  speak  of”,  “without  mentioning”,  e.  g.  1  Cor.  6,  3.  A 
Perfect,  employed  in  an  Optative  clause,  in  the  Arabic  fashion 
(but  v.  §  199)  is  met  with  in  JiA  or  more  commonly  rhAO)  “far 
be  it”,  either  set  by  itself  Gen.  18,25,  or  followed  by  A-  e.  g. 
tl iA  •  A/h  “be  it  far  from  me!"  Acts  10,14;  Matt.  16,22; 

Josh.  22,29. — A  very  old  word,  which  can  only  be  explained  now 
from  the  Hebrew,  is  found  in  “perhaps”  (followed  by  A  1\0° 

“whether”)  John  4,29;  Acts  11,18;  23,9;  2  Cor.  11,3;  Rom.  5,7; 
compounded  of  (§  62,  c )  and  Ptö,  an  old  Infinitive  from 

SJT,  “to  know”,  with  the  Suff.  Pron.  of  the  1st  pers.  Sing,  i , 

which  is  obsolete  in  Ethiopic  (§  149),  and  thus  meaning  literally 
“not  my  knowing”,  “I  do  not  know”.  In  this  sense  it  still  occurs, 

2  Cor.  12,2,  3  (cf.  Gal.  4,11).  AVe  can  also  understand  from  this 


25  * 


(x)  Ewald,  lGr.  Ar .’  I,  p.  369. 
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4.  Adverbial 
Indication 
of  the 
Language 
in  which 
anything  is 
spoken  or 
written. 


account  of  the  word,  why  it  should  be  so  often  followed  by  Ah*70 
“whether”. 

4.  Finally,  in  Foreign  words  from  the  Greek,  a  termination 
ion  has  been  taken  over,  to  form  Adverbs, — from  Adjectives  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  names  of  Nations — ,  which  indicate  the  language ,  in 
which  anything  is  spoken  or  written:  “Roman”  i.  e.  “in 

Latin”,  “in  Hebrew”  &c.  The  later  writers  leave  out 

the  v.  IT  John  19,20  (Platt);  Nets  26,14;  AC 

“in  Syriac”.  These  forms  may  also  have  the  prefix  fl:  —  (\(t 
i  juke  23,38;  John  19,20;  or  they  may  be  preceded  by 
a  Construct  State:  Y :  Ö'(\6*fitune  “the  Hebrew  language”. 
Acts  21,40;  |  AAV  :  lChrest.\  p.  17,  line  10]. 


II.  PREPOSITIONS. 


General 
Account  of 
Preposi¬ 
tions. 


§  164.  Except  the  two  or  three  Prepositions  which  have 
to  make  up  for  the  Cases  wanting  in  Nouns  (§  142),  and  which 
are  accordingly  in  very  frequent  use  and  are  greatly  abbreviated  in 
form,  the  greater  number  of  Prepositions  are  derived  from  Nouns, 
and  are  kept  true  to  their  original  form.  A  few  are  words  origi¬ 
nally  Conjunctions,  or  at  least  Adverbs  derived  from  Pronominal 
roots.  The  number  of  simple  Prepositions  in  Ethiopic  is  very  large, 
and  the  body  of  Prepositions  becomes  all  the  larger  that  a  host  of 
simple  Prepositions  may  be  farther  combined  with  others,  in  order 
to  reach  the  finer  distinctions  of  relation.  Every  one  of  these 
Prepositions  has  the  power  of  subordinating- to  itself  a  Noun,  many 
even  an  entire  sentence.  The  nature  of  the  subordination  is  the 
same  as  with  every  other  Noun, — that  is  to  say,  it  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  Construct  State  relation  (§  144).  Every  word  which 
is  employed  as  a  Preposition  stands,  to  the  word  dependent  upon 
it,  in  the  relation  mentioned,  and  all  of  them  therefore  end  in  a 
(or  a).  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  shown  farther  on,  that  several 
of  them  once  had  a  fuller  ending,  in  e  (§  167).  Many  of  them, 
particularly  those  which  originally  indicate  relations  of  Space  and 
Time,  must  be  conceived  as  simultaneously  standing  in  the  Ac¬ 
cusative  (of  Place  or  Time).  As  the  Preposition  is  in  the  Constr. 
St.,  it  must  naturally  precede  the  Noun.  Still,  Ethiopic  has  the 
power  of  placing  a  few  Prepositions  after  their  regimen,  at  least 
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when  that  is  the  Relative  Pronoun  (§  202)  (1).  Besides,  Prepositions 
may  he  combined  together  or  be  made  dependent  on  one  another 
in  manifold  ways:  0-  A*  7x9** ,  are  those  which  combine  most 

frequently  with  other  Prepositions.  The  majority  of  those  words 
which  are  in  use  as  Prepositions,  are  no  longer  preserved  in  the 
language  in  any  other  signification;  it  is  only  a  minority  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  still  other  uses.  Along  with  these  decided  Prepositions, 
there  are  words  too  which  are  just  at  a  transitional  stage,  on  the 
way  to  become  decided  Prepositions.  Several  Nouns,  which  indicate 
a  place  or  a  time,  a  measure,  or  other  relation,  may,  on  taking 
the  Accusative  or  the  Construct  State,  supply  the  place  of  a  Pre¬ 
position.  They  are  hut  rarely  used,  however,  in  this  way,  and  it 
is  matter  of  doubt  whether  they  should  altogether  he  counted 
among  the  Prepositions. 

(a)  The  Prepositions  most  frequently  employed,  and  most 
subjected  to  abbreviation ,  and  which  at  the  same  time  are  prefixed 
either  invariably,  or  at  least  often,  to  the  word  depending  on  them, 
are  the  following: — 


1.  fl(2)  (always  attached  to  the  following  word)  “in’’,  hut 

branching  out  from  this  original  meaning  into  many  other  meanings. 
(a)  It  expresses,  first  of  all,  rest  and  continuance  at  a  place,  or 
in  a  time  or  an  object:  t\9uP'C  “in  the  land”;  (IH'I;  :  A»A/lm  “in 
this  night”;  ft^*,^«f*'f*<IO',  “in  their  rising"  (“while  or  when  they 
rise”);  Oft*70  1  h9nt\Yi  “in  the  name  of  God”;  :  ft^Cft'l*  ■* 

“they  departed,  (being)  in  fear  and  joy"  Matt.  28, 8. 
On  rare  occasions  it  is  used  with  verbs  of  motion,  in  the  sense  of 


“toward”,  “to”,  though  rather  oftener  in  the  hostile  meaning  of 
“against”.  More  frequently  it  may  express  mere  neighbourhood 
or  contiguity  to  anything,  e.  g.  'I'Dfyd.  •  flh'fl'I  “to  stumble  against 
{or  at)  a  stone”  Matt.  4,6;  11,6;  or  passing  through  anything,  e.  g. 
P’l'flh  !  ftg'T'VTh  “he  returns  (‘in  the  first’)  through  the  first  door” 
Hen.  72,  25.  Still  more  frequently  it  is  associated  with  certain 
verbs,  which  may  thus  be  regarded  as  representing  a  figurative 
entering  into,  or  abiding  in,  the  object  concerned,  such  as  V'9°£  :  ft 


C)  Just  as  even  •in,  -p,.n  have  themselves  originated  from  the 
appending  of  ft* 

(2)  No  doubt  connected  with  11  —  in  use,  besides,  in  all  the 

Semitic  languages  [except  Assyrian]. 


The 
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“to  take  pleasure  in";  t\9°}  :  fl  “to  believe  in";  :  0  “to 

entrust  one’s  self  with”,  “to  open  one’s  heart  to”  &c. 

(b)  Inasmuch  as  a  single  individual,  proceeding  in  the  society 
of  others  or  with  a  crowd,  is,  so  to  speak,  in  the  same  or  among 
the  same,  l\  takes  also  the  signification  “with”,  e.  g.  Hen.  1,4,  9, 
or  “among”  ( inter)  \  —  and  inasmuch  as  that  which  takes  place 
through  a  certain  means,  or  by  the  operation  of  a  certain  cause, 
is  regarded  as  contained  in  the  same,  it  may  farther  signify  “with”, 
“by  means  of”,  “by  reason  of”,  “from"  or  “out  of”,  e.  g.  Mx^t, '  fl 
(=  ^)  1  John  3,  16  &c. ;  { :  SfjJPp/Jr  “cover  me  with  (‘by 
means  of’)  thy  wings”  Ps.  16,9;  fl7'lJ^.'P  :  AfP  “from  hardness 
of  heart”;  HVP/P  *  JHiflfVl*  “  on  account  of  every  fault”  Matt.  19,  3; 

“in  or  by  the  hand  (of  any  one)”,  i.  e.  “by  means  of  him” ;  : 

f|  “to  commit  fornication  with  any  one”  (as  the  means)  Matt.  5,  28; 
th&O) 1  0  “to  live  by  something”  Deut.  8,3;  Gen.  27,40;  Matt.  4,4; 
and  accordingly  it  is  used  even  of  a  personal  agent  (per,  a)  Matt.  18, 7 ; 
14,  2  &c.  In  like  manner  one  says  in  Ethiopic  that  something  hap¬ 
pens  “in”  this  or  that  way,  e.  g.  H rhrt'l*  “in  falsehood”,  “falsely” 
(for  other  examples,  v.  §  163, 1),  where  it  answers  to  our  “after”, 
“according  to”,“ — ly”,  “in":  l] /*' 9° “in  thy  good  pleasure" 
Ps.  50, 19,  4^**0  m  sti earns  ,  like  a  stream 

“according  to  the  foot  of  the  children  (‘as  the  children 
are  able  to  walk’)  we  proceed”  Gen.  33,14  &c.;  or  “in 

number”,  “by  number”  Hen.  89,  60;  and  then  too  it  is  used  in 
reduplicated  form  with  a  distributive  sense  (§  159 ,g):  HÜ  s 

according  to  their  (several)  countries”  Gen.  10,5;  (MUiao 
“after  their  several  kinds”  Gen.  7, 14.  Hence  it  is  also  found 
with  words  conveying  comparison,  “with”,  “to”,  “by”,  “after”,  e.  g. 
;P'P'7.rtA  ••  n.P'  PVA  “thou  art  to  lie  compared  to  a  virgin”,  and 
with  words  of  naming  “by"  or  “after”  something,  e.  g.  Hen.  72,36; 
and  particularly  to  indicate  the  price  “at”  or  “for”,  in  conceptions 
of  buying,  giving,  taking,  e.  g.  Gen.  30,16;  Hen.  5,6;  or  words 
of  punishing  “for”,  e.  g.  «p<}»fr/o  :  g]  “to  avenge  one’s  self  for 
(something)”.  But  manifold  as  are  the  meanings  of  this  Pre¬ 
position,  they  are  yet  far  from  being  all  in  frequent  use.  On 
the  contrary,  for  the  most  of  these  derived  meanings  the  lan¬ 
guage  possesses  other  words  devoted  exclusively  thereto,  which 
are  much  more  frequently  employed.  The  most  usual  significa¬ 
tions  of  f|  are  “in”,  “at”,  “with”  or  “by  means  of”  (Instrument), 
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“on”  or  “after”  (Kind  and  Manner);  “at”  or  “for”  (Worth  or 
Value). 

2.  AO  (always  attached  to  a  following  word)  expresses  2.  A. 
direction  toward  something:  “to”,  “toward”,  (a)  It  may  thus  take 
an  entirely  Locative  meaning:  :  A  “to  go  to”  Hen.  56,2; 

Hh  «  «  A/1  AAi  the  sun  returns  to  the  east”  Hen.  72,13,15; 

one  looks  to  the  other”  Hen.  41,7;  or 
in  a  Temporal  sense:  nftVh’l‘s  Ai'^.fV*/0  “it  has  reached  complet¬ 
ion”  Gen.  6,16;  Aftfi.rh  :  fash*?,'  “toward  the  dawn  of  the  first 
day  (of  the  week)”  Matt.  28,1;  A^A^11  “for  ever”;  AllA^«  “iw 
perpetuum”.  It  farther  introduces  the  object  for  which  an  action 
is  set  a-going,  e.  g.  :  AfV£’4*  “(and)  thirst  (3rd  pi.)  after 

righteousness”  Matt.  5,6;  /./Mi  s  Aim  “  he  is  liable  to  doom” 
Matt.  5,  21;  or  with  verbs  of  becoming  it  introduces  that  which 
anything  comes  “to”,  e.  g.  :  A^’T^.A  :  fh£*(D:t‘  “and  he  be¬ 
came  a  living  soul  (‘soul  of  life’)”  Gen.  2,  7.  It  also  points  to  the 
‘purpose’,  e.  g.  “the  stars  are  A,laJ\9l'C  for  signs”  Gen.  1,14,  15; 

■■  AOA.A  “  good  to  eat”  Gen.  2,9;  jzncü  :  hiU\Vl  “they 
flash  for  a  blessing”  Hen.  59, 1;  Matt.  23,5;  26, 12.  Whence  it  is 
farther  employed  to  specify  “for  whom”, — “for  whose  advantage” 
anything  happens  ( Dativus  commodi ):  A “for  you”  i.  e.  “for 
your  benefit"  Hen.  5,  1 ;  “give  him  this  A/l"  :  CD  Ah  for  me  and 
thee”  Matt.  17,27 ;  ftAf  «*  A  “to  pray  for"  any  one;  rliHV  :  A  “to 
mourn  for”  one;  i  nhA s  a  “  to  fight  for”  one;  and,  generally,  it 
is  the  word  to  express  the  Dative,  (b)  But  it  also  expresses  quite 
commonly  “with  regard  to”,  e.  g.  :  ^'Hl  :  :  A‘*i:  : 

what  farther  need  have  you  of  testimony  with  regard  to 
him?”  Matt.  26,65.  It  may  accordingly  indicate  any  relation,  and 
therefore  the  Genitive  relation,  e.  g.  })Ah  1  ’I'hHll  :  A w(\CVTr  s 
'frh.ft  “a  second  (acc.)  ordinance  (namely)  of  the  smaller  light” 

Hen.  73, 1;  }\ai\l^}\  :  A AMl’f*  “Lord  of  the  Sabbath”  Matt.  12,8. 
as  well  as  the  Accusative  relation,  especially  with  those  verbs 
which  in  other  tongues  also  may  be  easily  connected  with  the 
Dative  :  rt-n.li  s  A ;  fl/h>  A;  7.a>-0  ••  A  &c.  “to  praise,  bless,  name 
(call  for)  any  one”;  :  A  “to  speak  evil  against  (any  one)” 

Matt.  12,31. — Cf.  also  ‘ Chrest.\  p.  42,  line  26;  p.  44,  line  1.  Still, 
this  employment  of  A-  to  indicate  the  Genitive  and  Accusative,  has 


(a)  Connected  with  Al,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Semitic  languages. 

V 
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continued  to  be  of  rather  infrequent  occurrence  in  Ethiopic;  but 
so  much  the  oft  euer  does  it  come  about  that,  when  a  person  or  an 
object  lias  been  signified  by  a  Suff.  Pron.,  and  this  person  or  object 
is  subsequently  and  specially  mentioned,  A  is  prefixed  to  it,  in  order 
to  establish  the  reference  of  the  Suffix  to  the  Noun,  e.  g.  : 

A  foil'd  “  lie  called  to  it  (referring  to)  the  people”  =  “he  called  to 
the  people”.  A  is  employed  in  this  way  in  almost  every  sentence, 
seeing  that,  on  special  grounds  (to  be  afterwards  discussed),  this 
periphrasis  of  the  direct  Genitive-,  Dative-,  and  Accusative-sub¬ 
ordination,  effected  by  means  of  a  Suff.  Pron.  and  A,  has  attained 
extraordinary  predominance.  As  the  most  general  Preposition  A 
may  take  the  place  of  other  prepositions  in  the  course  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  series,  e.  g.  :  (VfiliCTxYl0**'  “with  you  and  with 

your  seed”  Gen.  9,  9.  Comparatively  seldom  does  it  express  “con¬ 
formity”  or  “suitability”,  as  for  instance  in  A^/nri-*]sy.  : 
“according  to  Ms  good  pleasure”,  or  Afy'tTx’f'O0*  “ old  (jjfrovoy' 
Matt.  27, 18.  Like  {},  A  also  may  be  reduplicated,  with  a  distri¬ 
butive  force  (§  159,  g ),  e.  g.  !  I!  A  A  *  A  A 'I*  “daily  food” 

(‘which  is  for  every  day’)  Matt.  6,11;  AA  •  Ü^A  “at  every  feast” 
Mark  15,6;  also  with  an  adverbial  accusative  — A  A  •  Ü  •  Gift 
ch  Enc.  Synax. 

3.  3.  The  third  most  important  preposition  is  Tx^1!  0),  or  in  its 

prefixed  form,  7x9™,  the  former  being  the  ground-form,  which  oc¬ 
curs  more  frequently  than  7\9™-  particularly  in  the  older  manu¬ 
scripts^),  and  which  must  always  re-appear  whenever  Suffixes 
come  to  be  attached.  The  latter  is  just  an  abbreviated  form  of 
the  other, — as  coming  after  J/°,  readily  disappeared.  7\9™  is  in¬ 
variably  attached  as  a  prefix  to  the  word  which  follows  it,  losing 
even  the  9™  in  writing,  if  that  word  itself  begins  with  m  (§  55): 
7x9™wJ*  enimetä,  7\0°h'7  emmakdn,  7x9°fP  emmötü.  7x9™^  or  7x9™ 
signifies  “from”,  “out  of”,  and  is  most  variously  applied.  First  it 
is  used  with  reference  to  Place:  h&h  '  7x9° 01(1  “away  out  of  the 
city”;  “they  gather  all  the  unbelievers  7x&D'}a)E,'P  out  of  his 
kingdom”  Matt.  13,41;  7\9™fo'(l  “out  of  the  heart”  Matt.  12,34; 
18,34:  and  also  with  reference  to  Time,  “since”,  “from — forward”: 

O  V.  §  34.  It  is  the  Hebr.  ]0,  in  the  Constr.  St.  and  with  7x 
prefixed;  and  in  the  last  resort  it  is  to  be  referred  to  a  root  H3D  “to  part”. 
Cf.  König,  p.  144. 

(2)  [Cf.  e.  g.  N.  Roupp,  ‘ Zeitschr .  f.  AssyrS  XVI,  p.  306  sg.] 
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—  h9"M'h’l:  ä  fol'l'  “from  that  very  hour"’  Matt.  9,22  (cf.  V.  20); 
htrn  c  from  tliis  time  onward’,  ‘henceforward’)  “thereafter  hr 
rt°7.0 !  PA-  “  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  word”;  :  °/(\9x* 

“from  the  beginning  of  the  world  onward”  Matt.  24,21;  Hen.  41,4. 
Deserving  «of  notice  are  cases  in  which  the  preposition  is  associated 
with  adverbial  locutions,  like  h9n&7i'l*  ■*  ^A'P  Dan.  Ap.  1,  64 
(in  some  manuscripts);  h9nfih’iM  '•  hmL&  1  Kings  16,13;  30,25. 
Farther,  hr1!  is  employed  to  introduce  the  person  or  thing,  from 
whom  or  from  which  anything  is  sought,  taken,  or  derived,  e.  g. 
hilled *t*0  :  h9°  “  to  crave  (a  thing)  from  (any  one)’"  Hen.  63,1; 
tihli  •  h9"'i  “  to  make  enquiry  of  (any  one)”,  “to  ask  of“  &c. ;  also 
to  point  to  the  material,  of  which  a  thing  is  made  or  from  which 
it  has  originated,  Hen.  26,5;  28,2;  and  hence  it  is  found  with  verbs 
of  fulness  such  as  AaU\  and  the  like.  It  is  used  especially 

to  indicate  the  author,  e.  g.  fF/'A’ih  •  li9nti  “she  conceived  by  (so- 
and-so)”,  cf.  Gen.  19,36,  —  and  the  cause,  h9O(bCU0l'  “for  fear  of 
him”  Matt.  28,4;  \Kebra  Nag.  39  b  21];  }\9a0l'^d,  yV  “from  pride”; 
h9t*ibNlA\lh  “for  joy  thereat”  Matt.  13,44;  cf.  Matt.  14,26; 
Ps.  37,8;  h.fi’V'J’M*’'  ’•  faT'i  '•  •fl'lt'Th  “(which)  cannot  be  numbered 
for  multitude”  Gen.  32,13,  cf.  48,10;  whence  }\9ot/  bas  the  mean¬ 
ing  “by  reason  of”  in  Gen.  27,46.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  with 
a  Passive,  just  like  the  Latin  preposition  a,  Matt.  8,24;  14,24  &c. 
It  is  also  used  to  indicate  the  grounds  on  which  a  recognition  or 
judgment  proceeds,  e.  g.  }\9J*ifr<M>lfttD'm  0  “by  their 

fruits  ye  shall  know  them”  Matt.  7,20;  12,33  (but  yet  fl  also  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  sense,  as  in  Gen.  15,  8) ;  CM  :  7\9°  “to  see  or  under¬ 
stand  from  or  by  (me)”  Judges  7,17;  “by  thy 

words  thou  shalt  be  justified”  Matt.  12,37.  Its  meaning  has  more 
of  its  original  material  reference,  when  a  ‘withdrawal  from’  some¬ 
thing,  a  ‘separation,  parting  or  sundering’  is  given  expression  to, 
e.g.  in  Matt.  13, 49;  21, 43,  or  in  f  OC0(\  •  OthP* 1  “  the  sun 

sets  from  out  the  heavens”  Hen.  72,5;  Gen.  8,2;  hence  it  is  used 
with  verbs  of  ‘withholding  from’  h  AÄ :  7\ 9°'h  or  h+9**l)\* 0  A©  : 

“  thou  hast  not  kept  back  thine  own  son  from  me”  Gen.  22, 12 ; 
with  verbs  of  fearing,  or  ‘fleeing  from  anything’,  or  ‘guarding  against* 
anything,  or  of  ‘concealing  from’  (Matt.  11,25;  Gen.  18,17);  and 
with  verbs  of  defectiveness  and  of  emptiness  (like  OCcJ>)(1)-  The 


(*)  In  the  Arabic  text  of  G.  Ad.  is  often  the  corresponding  Prep. 
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meaning  of  ‘choosing  out  of  is  associated  with  that  of  ‘separa¬ 
ting  from',  and  so  7x9°*!  is  also  the  word  which  indicates  compar¬ 
ison  between  higher  and  lower,  and  which  is  used  in  the  peri¬ 
phrasis  for  the  Comparative  and  Superlative:  1  h'i'h !  7x9** 

“blessed  art  thou  among  women”  Luke  1,  28;  on.,&  «  hn  ■ 
ii.hiro»-  “  greater  than  theirs”  Josh.  19,9;  “the  serpent 
7x9nYi°A*  1  hC *3?  was  more  subtle  than  all  the  beasts”  Gen.  3,1; 
(“the  ark  was  lifted  up  7x9°i  '  9°£?C  above  the  earth”  Gen.  7, 17). 
So  too  it  is  invariably  employed,  when  a  part  of  the  whole  has  to 
be  expressed:  ViAAs.i'  •  7\9l'WüaB'  “two  of  you”  Matt.  18,  19; 
ffo V* :  7x9°Ylfo7x>lfal>m  “which  of  the  two?”  Matt.  21,31;  (D(i  '7x9° 
hCVhjh  “  and  there  was  one  of  his  disciples”  Matt.  12,47;  : 

AJ.rnin.ni  “  dixit  uni  e  sapientibus ”  Fal.C),  f  60;  and  thus  it 
often  serves  to  supply  the  place  of  the  missing  conceptional  ex¬ 
pression  for  “a  fewT”,  “one  or  two”,  “several” :  'ip’h  •  7x9°*i  '  TxTrM 
“he  took  one  or  two  beasts”  Gen.  8,20;  6,2,  19;  27,28;  45,23(2). 
— Lastly,  in  Ethiopic  one  may  say  “on  the  side  of”  flTH), 

or  “from  the  side  of”  7x9nfadts  John  19,  18;  Rev.  22,  2;  and  so 
7x  9"*}  often  stands  as  specifying  the  direction  of  anything  in  space:  — 
7\9%"i '  h^h  “outside”  Gen.  7, 16;  7x9n(D*fl(lhOm  “inside”  Ex.  25,11; 
7x9t>P'f'iC  “behind”,  “from  behind”  Ex.  14,27.  —  On  ilh 901!  and 
t\7xr'i  cf.  the  ‘ Lexicon ’. 

§  165.  ( b )  The  other  more  frequently  used  Prepositions  are: 

4.  ’W  “with”  and  “toward”  (3),  compounded  of  ^  and  ft. 
meaning  literally  “in — there”,  and  also  in  use  relatively  as  “where” 
(§  161,  b).  It  is  found  both  with  verbs  of  ‘rest'  and  of  ‘mo¬ 
tion’,  and  signifies  “near  to”,  “with”  or  “to”:  :  l)A(D  :  : 

7\aillMh,(\(h»C  “the  Word  was  with  God”  John  1,  1,  2;  "VH  : 

A\ U  “by  a  stream  of  water”  Ps.  1,3;  ’W  :  oi :  Wlx(D*C  “to 

whom  shall  we  go?”  John  6,68;  7x'7P  ■*  “who  (/’.)  is  with 

me”  Cant.  1,9,  15;  2,2.  It  is  always  employed  with  verbs  of 
‘going’,  ‘coming’,  ‘sending  for  or  to*  any  person  or  place,  and 


C)  [i.  e.  Mashafa  Falasfä,  ‘ Book  of  the  Philosophers',  tr.] 

(2)  [Cf.  also  Kebra  Nag.  121b  16:  s  7\9°7x'Trwt*  • 

:  “so  that  there  may  not  befall  them 

something  of  the  punishment  that  overtakes  sinners” ;  and  ibid.  p.  57  (Ethiop. 
text),  Ann.  16,  hTfl  D'h  ] 

(3)  It  corresponds  in  meaning  both  to  J|  and  [On  its  etymolo- 

gy  cf.  also  Praetorius,  ZDMG  LYII,  p.  272.] 
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‘delivering  up  to’  any  one,  h°M) Y\  •  "VIS  Matt.  20,  18.  It  also 
expresses  in  a  general  way  ‘direction  toward’  anything,  just  like 
“toward’  ’ :  *  -'ill «  rt"7.ß  “  to  look  toward  heaven”  Matt.  14, 19; 

and  it  is  often  used  by  way  of  an  alternative  for  A?  e  g.  RC'i  : 
ftA?  A?iA  •')  ’Y0t}'aiO'i '  **lfS  “to  cry,  pray,  or  address  a  request  to" 
any  one,  “to  trust  in”  any  one;  and  jl^A  :  r*l(\  “to  distribute 
to”. — It  is  frequently  compounded  with  A,  ft-  }\ 9”;  A^fl  “away 
to”  anything  Hen.  56,5,  and  in  a  peculiar  use  in  Ex.  4, 16;  fS'TffS 
“with”,  “among”  (inter),  e.  g.  “ye  shall  be  hated  :  V/'A*  :  A 

>t\}x  among  all  men”  Matt.  10,22;  •*  f HO  “  to  seek  in¬ 

structions  from  or  to  be  instructed  by  or  of”  Matt.  14,  8;  used  parti¬ 
cularly  to  express  buying  ‘at’  any  one’s  (=  ‘from’  any  one)  Gen.  23, 1 9 ; 
and,  farther,  having  the  meaning  “with  reference  to”,  “in  comparison 
with”:  Ü'Vfl  s  s  hÜ1!]?  “in  comparison  with  the  days  of 

my  fathers”  Gen.  47,  9.  Lastly  “h9n0ti(\  ‘  ‘from  the  side  of  any  one”, 
“from”  (DJJlp,  riKtt),  is  very  common  with  verbs  of  ‘borrowing’, 
‘demanding’,  ‘taking’,  ‘learning  by  enquiry’,  and  ‘being  given* 
John  6,65;  Matt.  2,9, 16;  5,42;  11,27;  and  of  frequent  occurrence 
with  the  Passive,  to  introduce  the  author  or  agent,  e.  g.  Matt.  1,22; 
2,15;  3,6;  4,1;  6,2,  being  more  usually  employed  in  this  signi¬ 
fication  than  or  fl. 

5.  hfih  “till”,  “as  far  as”,  “up  to”,  from  "W  and  ft,  properly 
“till  that”  (§  64,  b),  was  originally  a  Conjunction,  and  then  came 
into  use  in  a  more  extended  form  as  a  Preposition,  dislodging  the 
old  — it  is  still  occasionally  lengthened  by  means  of  V  (§  160,  a)  (*). 
It  is  used  for  Space  and  Time,  and  is  the  only  word  to  express  this 
relation,  as  A  rather  means  “toward”:  '•  9°RC.  “as 

far  as  the  ends  of  the  earth”  Ps.  2,  8 ;  hftfa  s  fihtl,  “  till  now” 
Ps.  70,18;  also  “for  30  mornings”  Hen.  72,9;  or 

!  “within  two  days”  Matt.  26,2;  Gen.  40,13; 

and  hr  i  nfi  l:  ■■  hM  1  «  h’ih-u  “  men  and  women”  Josh.  6,21; 

Dan.  12,1  (cf.  supra  p.  393,  1.  5  sqq.).  It  is  often 
followed  by  additional  Prepositions  of  Time  and  Direction: 

A rl-  “  until  death*  ■  ,eii\  •*  Q»1a  “  up  to  the  house  of 

Micah”  Judges  18,13;  Jifth  :  tyQan  “as  far  as  in  front  of”,  (“up 
to  the  front  of”)  Judges  19,  10;  hfth  :  A^AlJ”  “to  eternity” 
Hen.  72, 1. — Frequently  it  passes  into  the  idea  of  “even”,  in  which 


(1)  [On  the  old  form  v.  Hacicspill,  ‘ Zeitschr.f ’.  Assyr XI,  p.  128.] 
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case  it  is  remarkable,  that  nöw  and  then  the  word  which  follows 
it  stands  in  the  Accusative,  depending  on  a  Verb:  :  (\°iO  (Ac¬ 

cusative)  “up  to  the  sheep”  Josh.  6,21,  as  if  it  only  meant  “even”. 

6.  (\f/n  as  ,  like  ,  is  similarly  a  (Conjunction  of  comparison 

originally  (§  169,  3  and  nfr  §  64,  b),  but  it  is  very  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Construct  St.  as  a  Preposition.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  compound  (‘in  which  manner,  or  sort’)  “as”,  “like”;  when 

used  with  numerals  it  also  means  “nearly”  or  “about”  Matt.  14,  21. 

7.  “in”,  “into”  (iv  and  s/g),  is  an  Accusative,  being 

at  the  same  time  in  the  Constr.  St., — probably  from  “in¬ 

terior”  (§  57)  (*).  It  is  a  Preposition  in  very  common  use,  and  in 
meaning  corresponds  for  the  most  part  to  the  Hebr.  b$  and  by. 
Its  meaning  is  “into”,  e.  g.  öö “he  falls  into  the 
ditch”  Matt.  15,  14;  {\)\  :  i-J»  s  “enters  into  the  mouth” 

Matt.  15,11;  or  “upon”,  “on  the  surface  of  (anything)”,  “on”,  “to” 
or  “at”,  “with”,  with  verbs  of  motion  and  of  abiding,  like  • 

:  fiv'iflC  “to  sit  upon  the  chair”  (properly:  ‘to  seat  one’s 
self  upon’);  and  it  is  of  more  common  occurrence  with  verbs  of 
motion  than  Ü.  “To  ascend  to”  is  OCl  !  Mark  16,  19; 

Matt.  15,39;  “to  bring  sacrifices  ‘to  the  altar’”  !  9x>f*>iP0] 

“to  wander  ‘on  the  earth’”  :  IP’JP/C;  “to  write  ‘in  a  book”' 

:  (fDfttfaqi ;  “dampness  on  the  grass  ”  IS'L  •  flt-Ai*  -■  l*iöC 
Deut.  32,2;  “to  withdraw  to"  Matt.  15,21;  “to 

invite  to  (a  feast)”  Matt.  22,  9;  “to  cast  into  (any¬ 
thing)"  flj&p  :  Matt.  13, 47  &c.  Specially  to  be  noticed  are 

the  expressions:  “to  attach  to  (anything)”  roAh  :  • 

at-fil'  “  to  join  to"  Gen.  30,  40;  and  “to  set  one  over  (anything 
as  overseer)”  ivfitw  :  Matt.  25,  21 ;  Gen.  41,  41 

V.  43);  also  with  verbs  of  making,  “to  make  into 

(anything)"  Ex.  32,  10;  Dent.  9,  14.  It  forms  compounds  with  fl 
and  ^<7°;  dOhM'  is  “within”,  “in”,  “with”,  “among”  {inter): 

M' :  ht)l*C  “in  the  cities”  Matt.  11,  20;  fl “in  death” 
Ps.  6,5;  “at  feasts"  Matt.  23,6  ; 

“among  them"  Matt.  23, 34;  the  use  is  peculiar  in  7tt\alb  '  • 

M*7  “we  will  learn  it  (‘in’)  out  of  her  mouth"  Gen.  24,57; — 

is  “out  of  anything”  or  “down  from  anything”,  always  with 
the  implied  idea  that  previously  the  subject  was  in  that  thing  or 


(!)  But  cf.  Assyrian  istu. 
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up  in  that  position:  “that  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  out  of  the  mouth"  Matt.  15,  11,  19;  |*  :  : 

*}ODt\  “she  alighted  from  her  camel"  Gen.  24,64;  or  Im^« : 

&A*  •  7\9°(Dmili' :  00(0*  Matt.  21,  8;  tin'/- :  }\‘/n(iy‘M;:l'Y)OV'  “what 
man  is  there  (‘from  the  midst  of)  among  you?”  Matt.  12,  11. 
Notice  also  the  Adverbial  combination  :  hdi’Yi  (as  well 

as  n hfh'I'k)  Sx,  Gerib.  18. 

8.  AAA  ‘  ‘upon”,  “over”,  “above”,  Acc.  and  Constr.  St.  of 
AMO  “  height”,  is  equivalent  generally  to  bv,  and  signifies  first, 
“on”  an  object  and  “upon”  an  object,  being  often  exchangeable  in 
this  meaning  with  e-  g-  AAA  *  “  on  the  mountain”; 

OWi '  AAA  “  to  spread  upon  or  over  anything”  Matt.  21,7;  Ji'J 
l}£  :  AAA  “to  place  or  lay  upon  anything”  Matt.  12,18;  19,15; 
’YTCbY  '  AAA  “to  ride  upon”  (also  with  ft  and  .^ft) :  farther,  UCh  : 
AAA  s  'fthA/V  “  to  impregnate  a  woman”  Hen.  15,5;  :  AA 

T'\\ '  AAA.8/  “  let  your  peace  come  upon  it  (i.  e.  ‘upon  the  house’, 
— /’em.)”  Matt.  10,13.  Next,  it  comes  to  mean  “at”,  “in”  or  “on”, 
e.  g.  AAA  :  ftJiC  “by  the  sea”  Josh.  16,3;  fcAO  •  /"Cat  ••  M A.W- 
“there  is  no  root  in  him”  Matt.  13,21;  or  “in  addition  to”,  “be¬ 
sides”,  •’  AAA.lf'J  “  thou  shalt  take  no  wife 

besides  them”  Gen.  31,50.  More  figuratively  it  is  used  to  express 
‘the  duty  which  is  laid  upon  any  one’:  ’IVA,  •  fJAAAJl  “pay  what 
thou  owest"  (‘that  which  is  laid  upon  thee’);  ^Y.AAA.V  “what  is  that  to 
us?"  Matt.  27,  4;  [or  ‘duty  toward  any  one' :  9"'}'Y  :  ft'/; •’  AAA  :  (D 
A£m  5  A'flXA/l*  :  Jfh^ftA  s  H  “  what  other  duty  has  a  woman  toward  a 
son  but  to — ?"  Kebra  Nag.  34  a  20  sg.]  and  “to  rule  over”,  e.g. 
Matt.  20,25.  Then  too  it  means  “to  set  above  any  one",  to  the  extent 
of  meaning  “to  have  superior  force  against  him”,  or  again  “for  him”, 
and  thus  it  occurs  very  often  in  the  hostile  sense  “against”  with  verbs 
of  mocking,  fighting  against,  or  doing  harm  to  any  one,  e.  g.  J-A 
A4*  J  AAA  Matt.  2, 16;  20, 19;  Y\e\\W(iv  :  AAA  Gen.  19,  7;  NftA  ' 
AAA  Matt.  18,21;  Ps.  3,1;  12,3;  Matt.  10,21;  ft^P’A  :  AAA  “testi¬ 
mony  against  any  one”  Matt.  24, 14;  JRft, :  4*  A  «*  AAA  “(whosoever) 
speaketh  a  word  against”  Matt.  12,32;  X\*'Y  '  AAAjSi  =  lU'P 

“this  shall  not  be  unto  thee”  Matt.  16,22;  or  in  a  friendly  sense 
“for”,  “for  the  advantage  of”  '  AAA  “to  do  good  to  any 


O  [But  v.,  on  the  other  hand,  Barth,  in  'Orientalische  Studien'1  (1906), 
p.  790.] 
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one”;  £&,A.  !  AAAJi  “he  will  pray  for  thee”  Gen.  20,7;  ff'J'fc  ‘ 

“do  me  this  right”  Gen.  20,13;  flh'H*  = 

\V: l*f  *  “hy  reason  of  my  fear  for  yon”  G.  Ad.  109,  23. 

AAA  also  forms  compounds  with  $1  and  ’fa*}**.  flAAA  is  still  more 
precise  than  /\AA  “upon”,  “over”,  e.  g.  Ps.  4,  7 ;  “judgment  upon 
any  one  rtAAA  Hen.  22,4;  rtAAA*  “over  it”  Hen.  28,2;  “there 
was  found  no  unrighteousness  MAAAj?  in  me”  Ps.  16,4;  Gen.  44,17; 
and  in  particular  it  is  employed  for  “through”,  when  any  one  is 
represented  as  the  instrument,  passive  or  active,  of  the  completion 
of  a  transaction:  —  :  fJfcV'HI  :  ü^iÖiUYl00"  “the  Spirit 

speaks  through  you”  Matt.  10,  20;  J&'fclDA«1}-  •  •  (\A0folF7r 

“(that)  children  he  begotten  of  them”  Hen.  15,  5;  HÜ AAA»1P  •  ^>’YatL 
IT1 (DmfP  “through  whom  they  get  him”  Matt.  26,24;  flAAA  : 
“under  Moses”  (‘under  his  rule’)  Josh.  20,  2.  hrwh  is  “down 
from”,  “away  from”  (byti)  Hen.  28,2;  Matt.  17,18;  18,9;  or  even 
much  the  same  as  h9n'tl(\,  e.  g.  '  hlFAdA,?  “accept  from 

me”  Gen.  21,30. 

9.  AAA'Il  the  Accusative  and  Constr.  St.  of 

“height”,  is  always  found  referring  to  Place — “above”,  “over”, 
“upon”:  (Wfriöfii’t :  9°y,'C  (‘above’)  “upon  the  earth”  Luke  6,49; 
Gen.  7,  24;  r/oAAA'fc  :  ChA*  “over  his  head”  Matt.  27,  37; 
Hen.  32,  2;  tfoAAA'fc  •  “above  the  winds”  Gadla  ' Arag . 

(Guidi,  1905),  p.  5.  And, — just  as  in  Hebrew,  —  “over  a  thing”  has 
also  the  meaning  “before  it”,  especially  in  the  phrase  4 *0°  :  z^AAA 
'fcl)«  “he  stood  before  him”  Gen.  18,2;  22,9;  24,43;  41,1.  fi/z^A 
dA't  has  the  same  meaning  as  o°AÖA rfc- 

10.  .‘/Jl  “upon”,  “above”,  “over”,  to  some  extent  synonymous 
with  AÖA,  seems  to  be  compounded  of  ^  (§  62,  a)  and  (](2),  and 
thus  would  properly  mean  “at — the”.  First  of  all  it  is  found  with 
the  same  force  as  A# A;  we  say  “to  build  upon  a  rock” 

Matt.  7,25,  26;  “to  ride  upon”;  (D&i9  • 

“it  fell  upon  stony  ground”  Matt.  13,5;  “to  settle  upon”,  “to  set 
upon”  Matt.  14,19;  23,2;  “to  lay  upon”  Matt.  23,4;  “power  over” 
Matt.  10,1;  “to  place  (as  lord)  over"  Hen.  24,6; 

rhJ&fll'Th  “  breathed  upon  him  (‘his  face’)  the  breath  of 
life”  Gen.  2,  7.  Hext,  it  is  often  used  in  a  hostile  sense,  “against”, 
“in  opposition  to”  Hen.  10,  9;  56,  7;  Matt.  24,  7;  Acts  23,  5; 


J)  [Flemming’s  reading  is  tf>*A*&'  TR-1 


(2)  Like  'W.  AH- 
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ou.  ■■  v.n  “  to  blaspheme  against”  Mark  3,  29.  Farther,  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  introduce  the  object  of  an  action,  particularly  with  verbs 
which  mean  “to  rejoice  (over)”  *  •I#J1  Hen.  97,2;  “to  weep 

(over)”  Hen.  95,1;  “to  mourn  over”  Hen.  12,6;  “to  rely  upon” 
Hen.  94,  8;  and  with  verbs  of  ‘adding  to'  “thereto”,  “in  addition 
to"  'I'dffih  s  ■‘jJI  Hen.  82, 11  (*);  Numb.  32, 14;  :  “and  be¬ 
sides”. —  is  interchangeable  with  and  is  almost  as  com¬ 

mon,  e.  g.  Ps.  9,42;  Gen.  6,12;  24,18;  Job.  16,14;  Hen.  20,  5(1). 

is  “down  from”  Matt.  14,29.  —  A  peculiar  use  is  met  with 
in  CDftfa  :  Tt\9°PiJ\  !  :  hth't  :  ?l^7Dr^,  “to  add  to  his  stature 

one  cubit”  Matt.  6,  27. 

§  166.  11.  “towards”,  “to”  (versus,  juxta,  erg  a)  ex¬ 

presses  in  the  most  forcible  manner  ‘direction  towards  anything’, 
and  is  chiefly  used  with  reference  to  Space  in  the  sense  of  “away 
to”,  “opposite  to”,  “along”:  tro'J'jA  '  ht\&i7rp  “  towards  Spain”, 
“to  Spain”  Pom.  15,24;  m^^A  :  “to  or  on  the  right  hand” 

Luke  1, 11;  *|A  :  to  the  sea",  and  “by  the  sea”  Matt.  4,13; 

13, 1;  Mark  1, 16,  and  thus  always  in  notices  of  the  direction  of  a 
place,  and  of  the  cardinal  points  &c.  More  rarely  it  stands,  with 
verbs  of  ‘inclination’  and  the  like,  for  “towards”,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Latin  erga.  The  word  itself  is  the  Accusative  and  Constr.  St. 


of  av'}'] A  “the  visible  side  of  anything”  (Hj^j,  cf.  T1j)(2). 

It  is  also  compounded  with  other  prepositions,  as  in  A^'P/A  “to¬ 
wards”,  in  the  sense  of  direction  in  space,  Gen.  13,14;  and  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  ‘erga ’  Hebr.  2,17:  or  7 A  either  “in  the 

direction  of”  (v.  on  §  164,3)  Gen.  13,11;  or  “on  the  side 

of”,  e.  g.  “she  is  my  sister  *  hiY?  on  my  father’s  side" 

Gen.  20,12;  A  :  “considered  from  the  side  of  the 

Gospel”,  “having  regard  to  the  Gospel’  Pom.  11, 28;  —  or  it  is  placed 
before  other  Prepositions  of  Place,  as  in  A  •  “to  the 

rear  (or  back)  of”;  aD'iq A  :  “to  the  front  of”  &c.  h'H" : 

(/d'J’IA  is  very  common,  v.  infra  No.  19. 

12.  JPfiA  “with”  (cum),  the  Accusative  and  Constr.  St.  of 
“likeness”,  properly  signifies  “in  the  likeness  of",  i.  e.  “like”, 


(x)  [In  Hen.  82,11  Flemming  reads  instead  of  Dillmann’s 

1»  an(t  in  20,  5  the  former  has  £ }  for  the  latter’s  tr.] 

(2)  [V.,  however,  Praetorius,  ZDMG  LYII,  p.  273,  who  compares  the 
Southern  x4rabic  “way”.] 


Prepo¬ 
sitions 
(Class  l) 
continued 
(11—23). 
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and  is  always  used  for  “with”,  in  order  to  express  ‘accompanying’ 
and  ‘companionship’.  It  is  the  ordinary  word  for  this  relation  (‘he 
[it]  as  he  [it],  or  he  like  him’  =  ‘he  with  him’),  e.  g.  I  * 

9°hti  .•  hCf'hjh  “  Jesus  went  with  his  disciples”.  It  finds  fre¬ 
quent  employment  with  words  which  express  reciprocal  action :  ‘to 
he  at  peace  with’,  ‘to  fight  with’,  ‘to  confer  with’,  e.  g.  r{a£i,7^  ' 
p”AA  Matt.  17,3;  next  it  expresses  ‘in  relation  one  to  another’, 
e.  g •  ^1. 'Till 7  !  9°t1uZ'?'  1  PWAA  :  “he  has  not  left  off  his 

mercy  to  the  living”  Ruth  2,20;  (D'f  {\aTpl,’¥-ov-  :  tfOfyd'  :  A  9 ° 
A  A  :  hA  K«  “und  they  keep  faith  one  with  another”  Hen.  41,5; 
even  with  verbs  of  ‘separation’,  •  A  9°tl A  :  AAh«  “we  are 

to  he  separate  the  one  from  the  other"  Gen.  31, 49  (for  which  }\9xili 
0x9°)  appears  in  Gen.  32,17).  In  conformity  with  its  fundamental 
meaning  it  is  specially  in  place  with  verbs  of  ‘assimilating  and 
equalising’,  e.  g.  'J'^AAYh  :  £WA A»tl  “I  may  be  compared  with 
thee  £'Th °US> :  a  ^A A  «  A»A/!‘  “  the  day  is  the  same 

as  the  night”  Hen.  72,20;  and  farther  with  verbs  which  indicate 
‘being  numbered  among  or  regarded  as’,  e.  g.  ‘fe  :  ?°AA  • 

Zlf'Ph'}  Is.  53,12  and  Luke  22,37;  cf.  Ps.  87,4;  as  well  as 
with  verbs  of  ‘joining’,  e.  g.  •  9x*tlfo>\VaJ>i‘  “who  is 

joined  to  them”  Hen.  82,  20.  On  rare  occasions  the  preposition 
is  used  to  indicate  that  which  one  has  upon  him,  or  carries  with 
him,  e.  g.  “they  came  pwAA  •  •  (DÖ@Q)a  with  swords  and 

staves"  Matt.  26,47  (for  which  in  Verse  55  0  appears);  or,  again, 
in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  ‘penes’  Hen.  9,  5. 

13.  tyfcao  “before”  (ante  and  coram  qis5?),  the  Acc.  and 
Constr.  St.  of  9°  “front”,  is  used  both  of  Space  and  Time: 

“before  the  altar”  Matt.  5,24; 

“before  the  present  time”;  ‘ coram ’  Matt.  25,  32;  27,11. 

“before”,  is  very  common  in  the  sense  of  ante  and  coram, 
Matt.  10,32;  11,10,  26;  Ps.  9,26,  and  “overagainst”  Hen.  4(1): 
also  h9°49£?0D  “from  before”,  “before”,  e.  g.  ’h9n‘t*K?0D  • 

“before  the  flood”  Matt.  24,38;  i\9n‘l‘^'an  ’•  lit  h  :  ?-tl> 
öh  ■  V-’lvhf  “  from  before  thy  face  shall  come  forth  my  sentence” 
Ps.  16,  3  5  and  by  ieason  of  Hen.  9, 10 ,  as  well  as  coni}  ct  iih 
904,.P.,tfÄl/,<n>*  s  /<|.A  *ventus  contrarius '  Matt.  14,  24. 


J)  [Here  the  reading  adopted  by  Flemming  is  for  Dillmann’s 

tr] 
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14.  “after”,  “behind”, —  the  opposite  of  $,?;(&  — ,  the 

Acc.  and  Constr.  St.  of  “rear”,  is  also  used  both  of  Space 

and  Time:  “back”  Ps.  6,10;  :  Vf*A*  “last  of  all” 

Mark  12,6;  p\'(UD  :  “to  follow  after”  Matt.  10,38.  Still 

more  common  is  in  both  meanings,  of  Time  and  Space : 

rh*'  :  ?i i?” I T#0*  “he  came  behind  them”;  }\9nR'ii£')i  “after 
this”;  }\90R',i£  :  JijM  “after  the  flood”  Gen.  9,20;  : 

fh‘l*  Herrn,  p.  80;  Matt.  21,32.  Still,  in  these  cases  }x9n  is  pretty 
often  to  be  understood  in  its  fundamental  meaning:  ,h«C  : 

^  “  get  from  behind  me”  Matt.  16, 23.  We  meet  also  with 
n£-U  Hen.  65,4;  Matt,  15,23. 

15.  “in  the  midst  of”,  “between”,  “among”  (inter), 

the  Acc,  and  Constr.  St,  of  the  middle”  (properly,  ‘that 

which  is  comprised  in  something  else,  or  contained  in  it’, — from 
hh  A,  Causative  of  Vra) ;  e.  g.  ■  m"7?thA.ll  “  between  me 

and  thee”;  :  ^fchA  «■  “  lie  sent  them  among 

wolves”  Matt,  10,16;  ^^hA  •  H rhC  “in  the  midst  of  the  sea” 
Matt.  14,24.  We  have  also  H^V^iAA  “in  the  midst  of”  Matt.  14,6; 
and  ft^hhA,  fa  ft  Gen.  48, 12. 

16.  “below”,  “under”  (sub),  the  Acc.  and  Constr.  St. 

of  “the  ground  or  bottom”,  e.  g.  •*  hldlb  “under 

his  feet”  Ps.  8,7;  Matt,  22,44;  also  found  compounded  with  (1 
and  }\9n. 

17.  Of  the  same  meaning  as  the  preposition  last-mentioned 

appears  vp  “underneath”,  the  Acc.  and  Constr.  St,  of  m>* 1* 

fh*t*  “the  underside”,  Gen  1,9;  6,17;  Ps.  17,40;  Hen.  26,2.  Also 
htw-l'rh' P,  nnrift  Hen.  14, 19  f1). 

18.  0(fb &  “about”,  “around”  (circa),  the  Acc.  and  Constr. 

St.  of  “circuit”,  is  of  common  occurrence,  e.  g.  Mark  3,34; 

Ps.  30, 16. 

19.  \ "Dp  (2)  “ — wards”,  “in  the  direction  of”,  or  “to”  &c.,  is 

manifestly  taken  from  the  Dem.  Pron.  (§  146,  fern,  of  'll). 

It  is  quite  as  manifold  in  its  references  as  the  Accusative  is,  and 
it  is  withal  one  of  the  most  subtle  prepositions  in  meaning,  to  be 
found  in  Ethiopic.  It  often  serves  as  a  mere  periphrasis  for  the 


(!)  [Given  as  hlPpAvl'  in  Flemming’s  ‘Henoch’,  tr.] 

-*■*  O 

(2)  Corresponding  in  origin, — not  in  meaning — ,  to  HS  and 
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Accusative,  particularly  with  verbs  of  motion:  '*f  A  :  h’J’t  : 
J :  “went  past  that  way”  Matt.  8,28; 

uf  s  *  nfa'k'it  “  he  withdrew  from  that  place  into  retirement” 
Matt.  14,13,  23;  7'Hh«  :  Tt'H*  -*  2lAh  s  “they  returned  by 

another  way”  Matt.  2,12;  :  ft'H*  !  hT'&ft  “be  entered  (‘the 

door’,  i.  e.)  through  or  by  the  door”  John  10,1,  2;  : 

“lie  wandereth  through  the  waste”  Matt.  12,43;  thus  always 
*YA^.  ■'  h'}'!'  “to  pass  through”  Judges  11, 17  sqq. ;  l*  1 

0° fiti’ “he  looked  out  at  the  window”  (‘through  the  window’) 
Gen.  26,8;  \Kebra  Nag.  54  b  3sg.];  h't’P  s  “through  the 

gate”  (interchangeable  with  |)i  Hen.  72,  6  sg#. ;  ?»'}■!'  P«r}f  “at 
my  light  hand  ';  ?,'}-(•  i  1  >  rtlJi'H1  :  h'Ph'/  “  inwardly  and 

outwardly”  Gen.  6, 14;  s  ‘in  the  direction  of  that 

which  one  is  looking  at’,  i.  e.  “forward”  Gen.  33,12;  :  'Yfl 

“on  what  side”  Judges  1,25.  Being  a  preposition  of  such  general 
meaning,  it  is  often  placed  before  other  prepositions,  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  signification  more  exactly  by  the  subordinate  idea  ‘in 
the  direction  of  Mr  --  *,.([  ■•  °7£  “  on  the  water  (motion)” 
Matt.  14,  28;  ^ :  ^'>*|A  s  “through  the  fields” 

Matt.  12,1;  'YA^Yl*  '  h'i't'  :  •  OJiC  “I  crossed  over  the  sea” 

Hen.  32,2;  ‘h'i'l*  :  “(came)  behind  him”  Matt.  9,20; 

(-ant.  2,9;  :  tyfrao  Ex.  34,6;  Josh.  8, 14  &c. 

20.  (\hnrb,  a  compound  of  f|  and  Xo.  19,  is  properly 

“in  the  direction  of”  or  “in  regard  to”.  Accordingly  it  signifies 
very  frequently:  —  1.  “by  reason  of”  (more  vigorously  and  clearly 
than  0),  and  then,  “in  payment  of”  and  “for”,  of  price  and  wages. 
e.  g.  “I  will  serve  thee  seven  years  nhw  ■■  i  <h, a  for  Kachel” 
Gen.  29,18;  30,15;  and  “for”,  e.  g.  “to  beg  for  any  one”,  “to 
intercede  for”: — 2.  “with  regard  to”,  “about”,  to  introduce  the 
subject  spoken,  thought,  or  written  &c.  ‘about’,  e.  g.  “what  are  we 
to  do  with  the  rest  n ?,■}■/•  h  itl’f  with  regard  to  wives?”  Jud¬ 
ges  21,  7 ;  £(LA*,01*'  1  :  PvhT'fl  “he  spake  to  them  of  John” 

Matt.  17,13;  11,7,  10;  13, 10  &c., — very  often  occurring  in  this 
sense ;  and  thus  it  is  the  usual  word  to  indicate  the  contents,  in 
the  headings  of  books  and  sections  of  books.  —  On  :  K'H* 

cf.  Dillmann’s  ‘ Lex.\  col.  827. 

21.  “instead  of”,  originally  Uf,*t*(1)> — formed  from 

O  V.  Dillmann’s  'Octat.  Aetliiop.\  Comm.  p.  5.  The  Nasal  is  interpo¬ 
lated  in  accordance  with  §  58. 
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UP  “there”  (‘in  the  place’)  and  an  ending  ;|\  which  supports  the 
sign  of  the  Constr.  St., — is  used  in  the  case  of  ‘barter’  and  ‘sub¬ 
stitution’  (being  interchangeable  with  f|?t I'l*  in  the  former  meaning) : 
they  requitedme  evil  UP'J'f*  •  for  good”  Ps.  37,21 ;  Gen.  44,4; 

he  dies  UP'J'I'  •  rhli’fl  for  the  people”  John  11,50;  and  in  the 
case  of  succeeding  to  a  kingdom  ‘in  place  of'  Gen.  36,  33  sqq. 

22.  () (1  P»  V  an  d  nnjw-i-  ,  from  lift'}  (F3)  “interval”  (‘separa¬ 

tion’)  and  H*  The  Singular-form  stands:  —  1.  in  a  few  instances,  in 
the  sense  of  “between”  (inter),  referring  to  space:  ^A  •  j&*!‘A 
7x2*  !  HflJ^rT  “which  are  joined  together”  Ex.  28,  7 ;  :  Jt'l* 

:  mvn  “their  faces  must  look  to  one  another”  Ex.  25,  20. 
— 2.  Inasmuch  as  that  which  is  between  two  objects  is  withal  the 
binding  element  between  them,  nnj&v  signifies  farther  “occasioned 
by”,  “caused  by”^),  “through  the  influence  of”,  or  “by  reason  of’’, 
and  it  is  frequently  used  with  this  meaning:  Judges  20,10;  Mai.  1,2; 
rtflJ&Vli  “therefore”  Ex.  20,11;  or  “with  regard  to"  (like  Hh'J'P) 
Judges  21,16. — The  Plural-form,  which  is  also  written  ntbv'h 
appears  only  associated  with  Suffixes,  and  has  always  the  meaning 
of  “between",  “among”,  with  a  spatial  reference,  e.  g.  Ex.  26,3. 
It  is  greatly  used  in  regard  to  anything  which  a  number  of  persons 
do  or  cause  “between  or  among  themselves’’,  and  thus  it  is  special¬ 
ly  found  with  verbs  of  St.  Ill,  3,  e.  g.  Matt.  9,3;  16,  7,  8;  12,  26. 
We  have  even  “a  king¬ 

dom  which  is  divided  against  itself"  Matt.  12,25;  and,  with  a  re¬ 
duplicated  rt:  —  mi  s  Gen.  42,21,  28. 

Along  with  nnftv,  appears  Mim  (for  hrWl  §  57)  (2) 
frequently,  in  the  sense  of  “for  the  sake  of”  and  “about”  (de): 

“for  this  cause”  Mark  1,38;  ft'JflJ&V  !  : 

£'flA  “of  whom  he  is  speaking”  John  13,22;  (and  with  the  meaning 
“on  account  of”)  Ex.  29,36. — But  the  use  of  nn£V  and  Ttx'ii], PA 
began  generally  to  decline,  and  came  into  more  frequent 

use  in  their  stead. 

23.  h'HlA-  and  still  oftener  Hh^flA  “without”,  “except",  is 
originally  a  Conjunction,  and  is  still  employed  greatly  as  a  Con- 


Ox  ^  t 

O  Cf.  intervallum  and  nexus ;  “interval”,  “cause”,  “oc¬ 

casion”. 

(2)  [According  to  Jensen,  lZeitscJir,  f.  Assyrl  XI,  p.  352,  here  is  = 
Assyrian  in(a)l\ 
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Words 
occurring 
as  Prepo¬ 
sitions, 
but  less 
frequently 
(24—38). 


junction.  It  stands  for  (§  57)  (*),  and  is  a  compound  of 

“if”  (§  64,  b)  and  “not”,  answering  to  Hh'JHA  is 

literally  “which-if-not”,  “if-it-not”.  It  means  “without”:  ft'JHA  ! 
V “without  judgment”  (Lit);  hC'fl°i  •  Tilrfl A  :  hth±  “forty, 
save  one”  2  Cor.  11,24;  Judges  20, 15,  17;  HhTHA  :  “with¬ 
out  a  parable”  Matt.  13,34;  Hh'JflA  :  “without  fruit” 

Matt.  13,22;  15,38;  Hen.  89,44;  “except”  Matt,  11,27;  14,17,  21; 
21, 19. 

(c)  Words  occurring  as  Prepositions,  but  less  frequently,  or 
those  which  are  just  beginning  to  be  used  as  Prepositions. 

24.  trofyfrao  “before”,  “in  preference  to”  Hen.  48, 2,  the 
Ace,  and  Constr.  St.  of  aotyfrip0  “that  which  is  in  front”. 

25.  vyöp-p  “beyond”,  “along”  (from  ih  “a  crossing”, 

“a  ford”(2)):  Hen.  18,10;  Matt.  19,1;  Gen.  41,3. 

26.  “towards”  (properly,  “way”,  “direction”),  —  used  both 
of  Time  and  Place,  e.  g.  •  ftCYl  “towards  evening”  Gen.  3,  8 ; 


8,11;  19,1. 

27.  (i\4*  and  'f/J*  “hard  by”,  “close  to”  (properly,  “exact¬ 
ness”)  Matt,  20,30;  Ex.  24,4;  29,12;  15,27;  Josh.  8,35;  also, 
flT,*  Ps.  140,  7. 

28.  (1.Ä  “beside”  Gen.  30,40  (from  “fellowship”). 

29.  “beside”,  “close  to”  (from  “boundary”); 

also  H  Numb.  34,3;  Deut.  11,30;  Josh.  12,9. 

30.  Uh} |&  “along”  (connected  with  T,  Amhar.  (D&)  in  the 
Book  of  Jubilees;  and  Hat-hZ  Deut.  32,51. 

31.  PYlh  “in  place  of”  (r|*]ftA  “place”)  Ex.  21, 36;  Hen.  89, 39; 


103,3. 

32.  “for”,  “in  exchange  for”  («pfD-AT  “exchange”), 
v.  Ludolf,  lLex.\ 

33.  and  “over- against”  (properly :  —  “that  which 

one  sees  before  him”,  “the  quarter  one  is  looking  to”)  Josh.  8, 14; 
Mark  12,41;  13,3;  Gen.  12,8. 

34.  h?°AA  and  hch?  “like”,  in  poetic  diction,  (properly: — 
“after  the  image  of”). 

35.  offener  hF’rttfr  “of  the  size  of”,  “as  large  as” 
(v.  §  157, 1). 


O  [Y.  Note  (2)  on  preceding  page.] 

(2)  [Also  “the  region  beyond”,  regio  opposita ,  ripa  ulterior  (v.  lLex.’  & 
‘ Gloss.'),  which  seems  to  come  nearer  the  meaning  of  the  Prep,  tr.] 
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36.  hfliA  and  “behind”,  and  hVh  (hVh  )  “outside  of”. 

Finally,  we  have  farther  the  following  remarkable  words: 

37.  flrVfl^'Th  only  used  with  suffixes,  “for  the  sake  of — ” 
“because  of”):  dft'flÄ'Hl.  Gen.  12, 13 0. 

38.  Y\ an.  of  Pronominal  origin  (§  64,  b ),  and  properly  a 

Conjunction,  and  Relative  Adverb  of  Time  (§  161,5)  “when”,  but 
also  used  as  a  Preposition  “at  the  time  of”,  e.  g.  Judges  14,15, 17; 
Ps.  77,12;  Matt.  11,22;  17,23;  Hen.  22,4.  In  old  printed  books 
and  manuscripts  it  still  occurs  often  in  the  form  (cf.  §  3  67), 
which  it  must  always  take  before  Suffixes.  It  is  very  frequently 
found  with  the  Suffix  of  the  3rd  pers.  Sing.  Fern.  */.  thus  t\tnL'/ 
for  “at  that  time”  Matt.  2,17;  13,43;  Luke  13,1  (§  160,  5).  Of 
quite  similar  origin  and  meaning  is  All  (§  62,1,  a),  from  fi  (|  j>) 
“there”  and  f|  “in".  It  is  regarded  as  a  Relative  at  times, — and  in 
those  cases  it  means  “when”, — but  also  as  a  Demonstrative,  and 
then  it  signifies  “at  that  time”.  The  latter  is  the  fundamental 
meaning,  of  which  the  relative  signification  is  only  a  development. 
In  olden  time  it  had  the  termination  c(2), — sometimes  used  abso¬ 
lutely,  as  in  :  All»  “in  that  ‘then”’,  i.  e.  “at  that  very  time” 

Matt.  7,23,  sometimes  governing  a  Genitive;  but  in  later  Ethiopic 
this  form  is  retained  only  with  the  Suffix  ’/,  Ml//  “at  that  time”, 
“forthwith”,  “then",  e.  g.  Matt.  12, 13  &c.  Both  Y\a%tf  and  MU/ 
are  farther  compounded  with  other  prepositions:  AMU/  “for  the 
moment”  Luke  8,13;  “from  that  time  forward”,  “forth¬ 

with"  Hen.  85,4;  89,20;  } “thereafter"  Matt.  26,16. 
Probably  T^H.0  is  also  of  the  same  order  with  these,  —  according 
to  the  conjecture  which  has  been  already  ventured  (§  64,  5), — being 
of  like  origin,  although  it  has  usually  the  meaning  “point  of  time”, 
“hour”,  “moment”  (cf.  J&h'f’’  :  Art»)-  It  is  used  exactly  like  = 
“in  the  time  of”,  with  Genitive  following,  and  it  may  even  subordinate 
an  entire  sentence  in  the  Genitive  relation :  'Jjf, :  &A (‘the 
time  of — you  will’)  “whensoever  you  will”  Mark  14,  7 :  and  hence 
it  is  on  the  way  to  become  a  Conjunction,  just  as  All  is  nearly 


0  As  to  the  form  Ini  aoi,  Judges  11,23,  it  is  certainly 

better  to  regard  it  as  standing  for  X'fl<£»T*  from  [Field's  LXX  (Ox¬ 

ford  1859)  gives  in)  gov  here.  tr.]. 

(2)  [ Cf .  Kebra  Nag.,  Introd.  p.  XVII. j 

(  )  H.  as  in  £hH.,  °VxU. 
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always  a  Conjunction.  But  just  as  we  say  fiK’Y  '  AIL,  we  also 
say  fl>«hr Y  :  7.H.,  $AvY  '  7jf.  “at  that  time”  Matt.  21,2;  Ps.  18,14; 
or  7jf,'/,  07,11.'/  “forthwith”,  “at  that  time”,  just  like  AfV/ 

Matt.  14,27;  21,  3  &c. 

On  H»H  vftep,  dvr/,  Trspi,  and  pro ,  ccvrf  v.  Dillmann’s 
‘Lea-.’,  coll.  538,  1380. 

Attachment  §  167.  Attachment  of  Suffixes  to  Prepositions.  Almost  all 
Suffixes  to  the  Prepositions  may  take  the  Personal  Pronoun  as  a  Suffix,  just 
Prepo-  as?  with  the  Constr.  St.,  they  govern  Nouns.  But  the  manner  of 

sitions. 

attachment  varies  greatly,  corresponding  to  the  origin  and  use  of 
the  Preposition. 

1.  The  two  quite  short  and  exceedingly  common  Prepositions, 
fl  and  A.  follow  a  way  of  their  own. 

(a)  A  attracts  the  Suffixes  of  the  2nd  Pers.  m.  and  /’.,  and  the 
Plural  Suffixes  of  all  the  Persons,  without  any  binding-vowel,  but 
yet  in  such  a  manner  that  la  with  and  if*}  is  contracted  into 

A-ö®*  and  ft0*}.  The  suffix  of  the  1st  Pers.  Sing,  was  appended,  in 
accordance  with  §  149,  in  its  oldest  form  i,  to  A,  or  rather  to  A? 
becoming  A.  In  the  same  way  the  Singular  Suffixes  of  the  3rd 
Pers.  with  l)i  ought  about  the  conti  acted  loims  A**  and  A  (  ).  But 
these  forms  A,*  A®,  A  were  erelong  considered  too  short,  and  were 
therefore  strengthened  by  a  repetition  of  the  attachment  of  Per¬ 
sonal  signs, — in  the  3rd  Person  by  •Y  and  7«  (as  in 
and  in  the  1st  by  *Y,  which  in  this  case  must  be  explained  as  stand¬ 
ing  for  V  of  }\i  “I”  (2).  We  have  therefore  (Trumpp,  p.  560): 

1.  2.  3. 

m.  f.  m.  f. 

S.  A* 'I*  “to  me”;  Ah,  All,  “to  thee”;  A°i:  “to  him”,  A'J*  “to  her”; 
PI  AV  ‘to  us  ;Ah^  Afa'J  “toyou" ;  A**^'1  “to  them”,  A‘,'3r  “to  them”. 

Instead  of  A*’*}',  met  with  e.  g.  in  Matt.  24,19;  Hen.  9,  8(3), 
a  form  A”^i:  is  found,  having  appended  (just  as  in 


O  'b,  lb,  nb. —  A 4  Esr.  6,62  (König,  p.  124)  is  manifestly  an 
error  of  the  Press. 

(2)  Just  as  the  Personal-ending  of  the  1st  pers.  Perf.  in  Arabic  and 
in  the  North-Semitic  tongues  is  tu,  ti;  cf.  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr.'  §  105,  e; 
LGr.  Ar.’  I,  p.  285  sq. 

(3)  [Flemming’s  reading  of  this  verse,  besides  exhibiting  other  differ¬ 
ences,  gives  A-?*  instead  of  Dillmann’s  A0^*  tr.] 
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M'H:)  Ex.  26,4,37;  Gen.  31,43,  and  another  form  for 

ft"'}#'},  having  appended  (as  in  Some  rather 

peculiar  Suffixes  also  are  taken  by  A  when  it  is  compounded 
with  (Dp,  and  hft,  (§61,  cf.  Dillmann’s  lLex.’):  besides  CDJ&A.'P 
“woe’s  me”,  one  says  farther  fl) p,j\P  (for  (Dp,fl4;  cf.  'fl?  for  flj ; 
and  so  too  ^iA»A?  (for  NA»AJ  as  well  as  ?iA*A«  ;|‘ ;  and  in  the  3rd 
Person  "fi  is  sometimes  dropped,  as  in  %(\ A»  i  A*’  Job  31, 3  5  hA>A"  : 
A (D-h-U  ■■  -nhfl.  Matt.  18,7;  M-A“? :  AilVIY.  i  T'AA-I*  Ps.  30,21 ; 
Matt.  24, 19.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  (op. Ah,  ai.e-Atb,  ftA.  s 
&c. 

(b)  Suffixes  are  attached  to  (1  by  a  going  back  to  e;  only,  in 
the  3rd  Person  a  blends  with  liü,  hä  &c.  into  0,  ä,  ömü,  On,  thus 
(Trumpp,  p.  560) : 

1.  2.  3. 

m.  f.  m.  f. 

S.  'flp “inme’  ^h,  'All*  “bn  thee”;  fl  “in  him-’,  fl  “in  her”; 
pi.  nv  “in  us  ;  'fl h*»0-, -flirrt“  in  you" ;  fl  “in  them”,  fl*}“  in  them”. 

Yet  fl*|j,  n't  also  occur  in  place  of  fl,  fl  (like  A**rt,  A'tb  and 
also,  m  place  ol  fl*}',  as  m  »Tosh.  24, 31;  IMatt.  2d,  16; 
Numb.  13,28;  14,34;  farther  f \-f* just  like  A°'frt,  as  in 
Numb.  32,17;  finally  even  fl^?  instead  of  'fl?  Sap.  2,13  (A= 
Abb.  55).  Another  trace  of  an  original  ft  “in  me”  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  for  the  usual  fci-nr,  §  162.  Moreover  fl  when 

provided  with  Suffixes,  although  it  has  not  yet  given  up  its  funda¬ 
mental  meaning,  has  usually  assumed  quite  peculiar  significations, 
and  is  with  great  frequency  employed  in  these.  1.  In  particular, 
— inasmuch  as  (§  194)  the  Copula  “is”  is  already  involved  in 
'fl?  &c.,  'fl?,  'flh  &c.  may  signify:  “it  is  with  me’^1),  i.  e.  “I  have”, 
“thou  hast”,  “he  has  ”,  e.  g.  H'flll  “that  which  thou  hast".  There¬ 
fore  in  many  cases  this  form  takes  the  place  of  our  verb  “to  have”, 
and  is  (§  176,  h)  almost  always  construed  with  the  Accusative, 
e.  g.  hfl  *  •(Vi  44a  father  have  we"  Matt.  3,9.  2.  The  3rd  pers.  Sing. 
Masc.  fl  or  01:  may  also  signify:  “therein  (is)”,  i.  e.  “there  is 
present”,  “there  is  or  there  are”,  corresponding  in  meaning,  com¬ 
pletely,  to  the  ^  of  the  Hebrews,  e.  g.  fl  :  ?iA  •  fl/Vif»«  “there  are 
those  who  came”  “there  came  some”.  The  word  is  always  imper- 

C)  For  this  use  of  fl  cf.  passages  like  Hen.  37,5  r  'fl?  “they  fell 
to  my  share”. 
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sonal  in  that  case,  and  its  subject  may  be  mentioned  either  in  the 
Nominative  or  the  Accusative,  v.  §  192.  To  give  the  negative  of 
0  in  these  two  significations,  the  negative  (*?«),  which  is  now 
preserved  only  in  this  compound,  was  prefixed  to  it  even  in  the 
oldest  times  (§  62,  c),  whence  (x): — 


Sing.  hA'flf  fcA'frtl  fcA'ntl. 

Plur.  hA'flV  JiA'flh00*  hA'flfa^ 

3. 

m.  f. 

Sing.  fcAO  or  hAO'!-'  hAH  or  NAOi: 

Plur.  h&fla»-  ftAfO  or  ^AO'JI- 


2.  Of  the  other  Prepositions,  some  have  continued  to  exhibit 
various  peculiarities,  just  because  they  are  of  Pronominal  origin. 
The  Preposition  ftfth  “till”,  and  Tx'i’l*  (§  166,  No.  19)  do  not  take 
any  Suffixes,  —  the  former,  because  it  is  properly  a  Conjunction 
and  signifies  “till  that",  “until", — and  N'H’h  because  the  use  of 
it  with  Suffixes  is  reserved  to  indicate  the  Possessive  (§  150,  b). 
On  the  other  hand  “by  reason  of",  “for  the  sake  of"  per¬ 

mits  the  approach  of  Suffixes,  and  indeed  does  so  quite  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  §  150 ,  fr(2),  thus:  f &c.  Finally 
fa av  “like",  originally  a  Conjunction  too,  calls  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  always  of  a  long  ä  (from  =  nip)  before  the  Suffixes  (IDS, 
10?) 


1. 

Sing.  faai}? 
Plur.  h0?*# 


2. 

m.  f. 

fa°lfa  fa°lfa . 
faoyfta»-  fa^w 


3. 

m.  f. 

fa^ib  fa^Vi 

Sl°7l fa*  faoii n 


fa07(J*  farther  stands  in  many  cases  for  “such  a  one",  and  as 
a  neuter  (“like  it")  for  “such  a  thing",  and  for  “thus"  (§  157, 1). 

3.  The  majority  of  the  other  Prepositions  take  the  ending  e 
before  Suffixes  instead  of  ä.  This  can  only  be  explained  as  a 
trace  of  the  old  ending  of  the  Constr.  St.  in  ia  (§  144),  which  has 
clung  more  tenaciously  to  these  forms,  manifestly  because  they  are 


^  o  ^ 

O  Corresponding  in  use  in  manifold  ways  to  and  pS. 

(2)  [—including  the  lengthening  of  the  \\  before  the  suffixes  in  old  Mss.] 
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all  in  the  Accusative  as  well,  and  the  old  ending  of  the  Constr.  St. 
ia  has  coalesced  with  the  a  of  the  Accusative  into  e(x).  And  this 
e  is  preserved  in  a  remarkable  way  with  many  prepositions,  even 
in  cases  when  they  have  nothing  but  an  ordinary  noun  following 
them  (cf.  Dillmann’s  e Octateuch \  Apparat.  Crit.  p.  5) :  rti(\.  Josh.  10,4, 
Note;  /td'J'JAj  Numb.  20,19,  Note;  7x9**%,  Lev.  20,5  F; 

Gen.  35,20  F;  Amos  6,15  (A);  8, 12(A);  9°06,'/  4  Kings  7, 18;  i 
7(1  A.  Matt.  15,38  (Rom.);  Uf 'fc  Gen.  47, 19  F ;  |jf ‘I'tTIf  Gen.  44, 33  F ; 
•5.0,  Matt.  14,26,28  (Old);  Sap.  12.20  (A);  and  frequently  in 

the  N.  T.  (Old  Ed.)  &c. ;  ef.  supra  §  166,  No.  38  A0>-  This 

form  appears  always  before  Suffixes,  e.  g.  from  <J”AA  “with’':  — 

1.  2.  3. 

m.  f.  m.  f. 

Sing.  jrArt.f  ‘/’Art.il  ‘/’Art.ll.  ‘/’Art.»-  ‘/’Art.'/ 

pim.  /’Art.v  rArt-yiff“-  /’Art ,m  /’Art.»’o°-  •rtiu.m. 

It  is  the  same  with  h‘)'"l  -‘/.II  '7(1  ?:!>"■  (’-'V.  rtrtrt, 

<n»A0A-l’,  A,  "7?illA.  ;P/h-h  Vtf  l'  ^TIIA 

And  yet  suffixes  are  also  met  with,  attached  without  an  e,  e  g. 

“of  them"  Ex.  1,7, — particularly  to  those  prepositions 
which  are  still  used  on  other  occasions  as  substantives  also:  — 
tfv'tfh'P  and  Josh.  7.21,  22,  Note;  tfl>  A  A  A#00"  Oen.  7,20; 

^AAA*  Hen.  89,4;  O.  Ad.  49,9;  "fttlA»*0" 

Ps.  54,17;  Matt.  18,20;  Numb.  17,2;  Lev.  26,46. 

4.  The  Preposition  “in"  takes  before  Suffixes  a  new 

Abstract-form  (P-tl'h’l'  “the  interior",  “inside",  and  appends  the 
Suffixes  to  this,  like  flA'fl^'lb  thus: 

(D'tl'U’f'Tr  ( ’)■  To  the  preposition 
nn£>  the  Suffixes  are  applied  as  to  an  ordinary  noun:  Ex.  26,9; 


(})  Thus  we  can  neither  compare  the  binding-vowel  of  the  Plural  ^ — , 
which  is  found  with  many  prepositions  before  the  Suffix  in  Hebrew,  as  Philippi, 
‘  IFesen  und  TJrspr.  des  St.  c.\  p.  107,  Praetorius,  ZDMG  XXVII,  p.  644,  and 
Trumpp,  p.  560,  N.  1 — would  have  us  do,  nor  even  the  e  of  «JhlL  %IL 

—  Cf.  farther  Barth,  ZDMG  XLII,  p.  348  sqq.  [V.  now  Praetorius,  ZDMG 
LVI,  p.  685  sqq.] 

(2)  [V.  supra  Note,  §  165,  p.  395.] 

(3)  The  form  in  the  Constr.  St.  is  met  with  in  Rüppell, 

11,39,  [and  D.  H.  Müller,  lEpigr.  Denkm .’  p.  45]. — On  '|;*|‘  v.  now  also 
Barth,  ZDMG  XLII,  p.  348,  N.  6. 
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36,11;  and  to  its  Plural-form  nnw-'i*  just  as  to  ordinary  plurals, 
viz.,  with  i:  nnj&vi:ir^  &c. 

5.  “around”,  as  if  it  were  not  yet  a  full  preposition, 

assumes  the  Suffixes  just  like  an  ordinary  noun  in  the  Accusa¬ 
tive: — Ps.  30,16;  0( V*?'  Mark  3,34;  Josh.  21,40; 

Ottt'P'Tr  Josh.  21,39;  24,33  &c.;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
&D'y?i£  &c.,  or  hrtlh,  (§  153,1),  h&\  and 

others  (§  154,  2,  a). 


III.  CONJUNCTIONS. 


General 
Account  of 
Conjunc¬ 
tions. 


§  168.  Several  of  those  Words  of  Relation  which  have  been 
adduced  among  the  Prepositions,  are  also  employed  as  Conjunc¬ 
tions,  being  either  Prepositions  originally,  and  Conjunctions  only 
in  a  derived  way,  or  vice  versa.  In  fact,  when  we  consider  that  a 
Preposition  is  always  in  the  Constr.  St.  relation,  and  farther  that 
by  means  of  this  relation  a  word  may  govern  an  entire  clause, 
whether  it  be  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun  or  not  (e.  g.  Y\9° 

in  the  measure  [of  this]  that” 
—  i.  e.  “so  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them”  Mark  2, 19),  the 
possibility  of  a  Preposition  passing  into  a  Conjunction  becomes 
clear;  and  several  Conjunctions  have  been  produced  in  this  way. 
By  the  side  of  these,  there  are  others  which  are  originally  mere 
Adverbs,  but  which  have  acquired  the  power,  by  a  slight  alteration 
of  the  sense  or  even  of  the  form,  of  connecting  clauses  together. 
The  most  numerous  Conjunctions,  however,  and  the  most  current, 
are  of  pronominal  origin,  and  come  usually  from  a  relative  pronoun 
or  a  demonstrative  pronoun  used  relatively,  inasmuch  as  the  rela¬ 
tive  pronoun  is  precisely  the  one  which  serves  to  bring  words  and 
clauses  into  relation  with  one  another.  Again,  among  Conjunctions 
themselves,  one  very  essential  distinction  consists  in  this,  that  some 
of  them  hold  the  clause,  which  they  introduce,  in  stricter  subordi¬ 
nation,  while  others  only  loosely  precede  it.  Necessarily  the  former 
must  stand  invariably  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  and  are  either 
combined  with  relative  pronouns  or  appear  in  the  Constr.  St. 
The  latter  are  nothing  but  adverbs,  and,  therefore,  like  other  ad¬ 
verbial  particles,  they  readily  retire  behind  the  first  word  or  words 
of  the  sentence,  or  they  may  even  be  attached  to  one  of  these  in 
the  form  of  an  enclitic.  Conjunctions  are  arranged,  in  what  follows, 
in  accordance  with  their  signification. 
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1.  COPULATIVE,  DISJUNCTIVE,  ADVERSATIVE,  AND 
RESTRICTIVE  CONJUNCTIONS. 

1.  The  simplest  Copula  is  (l)  “and”  (i,  I),  always  attached  to  i.  copuia- 

the  word  which  follows.  It  connects  both  individual  words  and  ,tlvev 

Disjunctive, 

clauses,  and  corresponds  frequently  to  our  stronger  “also”,  and  Adversatiye 
not  seldom  to  our  “but",  inasmuch  as  that  which  may  he  regarded  Restrictive 
in  the  one  language  as  a  simple  continuation  or  ranking  together,  Conjunc- 
is  expressed  in  the  other  rather  as  a  contrast  or  opposition.  It 
may  even  answer  to  our  “or”,  or  “up  to”,  e.  g.  “two  and  three” 

for  “two  or  (‘up  to’)  three”,  Hen.  3.  Still,  there  are  special  par¬ 

ticles,  in  common  use,  for  “also”,  “but”  and  “or”. 

2.  t\(D*  “or”  (y,  1«,  otd1))  is  sometimes  disjunctive,  some¬ 
times  explanatory;  but  for  “or"  in  the  sense  of  “that  is”  there  is 
also  a  periphrasis  with  'flVlA  (§  193),  and  in  like  manner  there 
are  still  other  expressions  for  “or”  as  ‘ sive ’  (§  170). 

3.  For  the  idea,  “also”,  “even”,  the  peculiar  word  is  made 

use  of,  always  enclitic  like  ts  and  que,  an  adverb  of  the  shortest 
formation  from  the  root  U(2)  (§  62),  e.  g.  “even 

the  publicans”  Matt.  5,46 ;  hT^l'Y.  “even  (or  ‘also’)  thou”  Matt.  18,33 ; 
hAVin  “even  those,  which  he  hath”  Matt.  13, 12.  It  serves  also 
to  link  words  together,  and  then  it  is  equivalent  to  “and”,  e.  g. 

s  Alb 'Thin  “I  will  nourish  you  and  your  house” 

Gen.  50,  21.  Most  frequently  it  occurs  in  association  with  id,  (D 
—  “and  also",  “farther”,  “and”:  (D^iTAA'/«  “and  (also)  the 
beasts”  Gen.  1, 26  ;  (Dflfl'l, :  rThf\,Afc  “and  when  ye  pray”  Matt.  6,5. 

In  all  such  cases  it  connects  individual  words  as  well  as  whole 
clauses.  It  is  often  made  use  of  to  turn  the  interrogatives,  f/ofa 
and  r'it-  into  indefinites  (§  147,  b)  (3),  but  only  in  clauses  which 
have  a  negative  meaning. 

4.  A  somewhat  stronger  conjunction  than  V«  is  found  in  Jr, 
formed  from  the  root  V,  just  as  *4  is  from  the  root  0  (4).  It  may 
indeed  be  translated  frequently  by  “also”,  but  more  precisely  it 


(x)  Also  ==  o  SM  .  G.  Ad.  p.  110,  line  7  and  Note  2. 

(2)  If  not  rather  a  weakened  form  from  an  interrogative  root  kwi,  ki. 

(3)  Like  and 

(4)  — ni  has  also  been  found  in  Assyrian;  v.  Haupt,  'Der  keilinschr. 
SintfluthberichV  (Leipzig  1881),  p.  29,  [and  Delitzsch,  1 Assyr .  Gramm.'1  §  79, /f?]. 
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answers  to  “on  his  part”,  “on  the  other  hand”,  for  it  is  the  proper 
particle  to  express  the  correspondence  of  two  or  more  members, 
whether  words  or  clauses,  in  cases  where  the  relation  of  reciprocity 
occurs.  In  Greek  we  should  most  readily  express  it  by  jusv  or  os: 
“whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you  *704-  •  A‘,<n>,‘  • 
even  so  do  ye  to  them  on  your  part”  Matt.  7,12;  “if 
ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses  :  A :  hfl'Yl00'’  your 

Father  will  also  forgive  you”,  Matt.  6,  14,  15;  {\hfro  !  ! 

(Di\r^cx  “  as  in  heaven,  so  also  upon  earth”  Matt.  6, 10.  Thus 
the  combination  fli  —  Jr  is  very  often  equivalent  to  os,  when  any¬ 
thing  new  is  added:  and  the  priests  again”  (‘on  their 

part’)  &c.  Josh.  6, 13,  14;  9,3;  cf.  especially  the  instructive  passage 
Matt.  13,37 — 39:  “the  sower  is  the  Son  of  Man;  ^ ie 

field  again  is  the  world;  flliPVJ&Jr  :  HCh  while  the  good  seed  are 
the  children  of  the  kingdom”  &c.  When  two  or  more  members  of  a 
sentence  are  strung  together  by  (D  —  Jr,  this  arrangement  an¬ 
swers  to  our  “as  well — as”,  “both — and’  OJWfih-  *•  \  ' 

“and  they  went  out,  both  themselves  and  their 
kings  Josh.  11,4;  or  «’  ?OC°]  '  Wh iP’UPfc  •’  •  •  •  •  niA 

“as  on  all  other  sides,  so  on  this  side  too . the  dew  arose” 

Hen.  28,  2;  in  the  same  way  Jr  :  (D ,  e.  g.  s  (Dh A  s  9°tlA>0- 

“both  he  and  they  that  were  with  him”  Matt.  12,  3;  or  */„  :  (D  —  Jr 
Gen.  42,  35.  £  is  also  appended  to  the  interrogative,  just  like  VL 
and  with  the  same  object;  but  //«>*/-  more  readily  takes  7J1),  and 

ri  v  >.(2) 

5.  The  notion  “but”,  if  it  has  no  special  emphasis,  is  regu¬ 
larly  expressed  by  A-  which  likewise  appears  invariably  as  an 
enclitic.  It  comes  from  the  root  A(3)  (§  62, 1,  a),  and  means  in  the 
first  place  “there”.  “But”  is  by  no  means  its  fundamental  meaning. 
It  is  rather  attached  to  a  word  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  em¬ 
phatically  into  notice;  and  thereby  peculiar  delicacy  and  brevity 
are  lent  to  Etliiopic  diction.  E.  g.\  “Take  no  thought  for  the  mor¬ 
row,  A  '  ;f*rh,A.  •'  AChA  for  the  morrow  will  take 

thought  for  itself”  Matt.  6,34;  }\OD  :  : 

i1)  Because  £7Djr-J^  would  be  uneuphonious. 

(2)  When  Jr  encounters  the  final  of  a  noun,  there  is  usually  no  con¬ 
traction  (§  55,  c),  e.  g.  Lev.  25,  22;  Deut.  2,23,29  {cf.  §  161,  a);  v.,  however, 
Numb.  6,  4. 

(s)  Quite  similar  are  7f. 
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'f1rh>C  “If  thou  be  (really)  the  Son  of  God“’  Matt.  4,3;  Gen.  4,25; 
Matt.  3,15;  6,9;  21,13;  Josh.  23,2;  Hen.  15,7  (x) ;  16,3  &c.  Hence 
it  answers  to  julbv,  wherever  this  particle  gives  a  degree  of  pro¬ 
minence:  :  fUM  s  flnfK- ■'  o  jusv  frspiojuog  vroXvg, 

oi  os  spyarai  bXlyoi  Matt.  9,37;  j4*aA  1  „^A  •  s  (D}\ : 

Gen.  27,22;  and  it  stands  both  for  pisv  and  for  Be,  e.  g.  in 
John  3,29,  30.  On  the  position  of  A  in  the  sentence,  cf.  (D}\fa  • 
J&h.'flfrrt  Tob.  12, 10,  where  later  manuscripts  present  0)7 iArt  : 
£h.nti-  In  order  to  produce  a  specially  marked  emphasis,  it 
may  even  be  attached  to  more  than  one  word  in  the  sentence :  Xx9° 
v-rfi  ■■  mm  ■  %  “now  from  this  day  lie  will  assuredly  love 

me’’  Gen.  30,  20.  When  it  actually  expresses  merely  our  “but”  or 
the  Greek  particle  of  continuation  or  opposition,  be,  it  is  then  fre¬ 
quently  joined  with  the  additional  particle  fl),  thus  (D  —  A?  e.  g. 
“but  if“  (2). 

6.  Contrast  or  contrariety  is  expressed  more  strongly,  and 
almost  always  after  clauses  of  negative  meaning,  by  h A  “but” 

(sondern),  “but  rather”,  formed  from  A  =  ^  (§  62)  and  )\9n  =  hjT 
“if”  (§  170)(3).  It  is  used  pretty  often,  and  it  always  stands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  clause,  e.  g.  “man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  JiA  •  fltf-A-  •  ,^'A  but  by  every  word”  Matt.  4, 4.  It  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  sense  of  “if  not”,  direst,  p.  4,  line  21;  p.  92,  line  13. 

WJ 

In  translations  from  Arabic  it  also  corresponds  to  “except”, 

6.  g •  Y\t\  •  7x9™  “excepting  if”  (‘unless')  G.  Ad.  148,  1. 

7.  ^HA  and  Hh'JflA  (§  166,  No.  23)  are  often  used  also 


(*)  [The  appended  A  does  not  appear  in  the  reading  which  Flemming 
adopts  here,  tr.] 

(2)  On  'll ATn-  (Tf  AVb)  v>  Dillmann’s  lLex.\  col.  1056  sq.,  and  cf. 
Praetorius,  ‘ Beitr .  z.  Assyr.'  I,  p.  26. 

(3)  Formed  thus  like  ^!|.  Nöldeke  is  of  a  different  opinion.  In  a  letter 

dated  4th  Dec.,  1882,  he  explains  as  oikXcc,  which  according  to  him  has 
pushed  its  way  into  Ethiopic,  through  the  Coptic,  where  it  is  in  full  use  (cf. 

WJ 

Stern’s  ‘ Gramm .’).  Against  any  comparison  with  the  same  scholar  lays 

stress  upon  these  facts, — that  Id  is  not  otherwise  attested  in  Ge'ez, — that  m 
and  n  are  not  progressively  assimilated  in  Ge'ez,— and  that  the  Semitic  particles 

of  of 

for  the  idea  “if”  constantly  contain  i  (H  =  H|  =  DKJl). 

r  r& 
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in  a  like  meaning,  after  a  negation:  Matt.  9,12;  16,23;  Mark  7,15; 
Ps.  43, 5. 

8.  O/M:  (§  163,  2),  which  properly  signifies  “only”,  is  also 

frequently  employed  to  express  “yet”,  “but  rather”,  “hut”.  It  is, 
in  that  case,  usually  placed  after  another  word,  mostly  the  leading 
word  upon  which  stress  is  laid :  s  flrhi: :  “but 

rather  render  ye  to  God”  Matt.  5,  33 ;  J&Vh^  :  fl/h'l-  :  YlCYl00' 
“rather  let  your  speech  be”  Matt.  5,  37 ;  10,  6;  s  flrh'P  • 

7t\9*Vi  “but  yet  who  are  not  of  us”  1  John  2, 19.  When  com¬ 
pounded  with  i I )  as  (Dflfh'p,  it  expresses  “but”  {sondern):  (D(\ 
rh'fc  :  0-‘b  “but  take  heed”  Matt.  6,1;  8,4;  IDO/hi?  :  hrnAV)tfD* 
“but  I  say  unto  you”  Matt.  8,11 ;  5  “but  fear  ye  him 

(who)”  &c.  Matt,  10,28;  and  also,  separated  from  w,  fflK'flAh110*  * 
HA*  “but  I  say  unto  you”  Matt.  17,  12;  and  thus  frequently. 
Farther  A  may  be  added  in  the  same  clause:  (D^/z^A  1 

A'V :  Wfh’U  **  £M:  «■  n?iA/V  “  but  if  that  woman  be  not  willing” 
Gen.  24,8;  MJfl/li'I-  s  AAJJ'A  s  /^?A-A  s  4  ‘but  Jesus 

himself  baptised  not”  John  4,  2. 

9.  On  ?ih0°9  “rather”  (also  in  the  combined  form:  HhT'HAs 
“but  rather”  Mark  7, 15)  v.  §  163,  2. 


2.  Inferen¬ 
tial,  Causal 
and  Pinal 
Conjunc¬ 
tions  (1 — 10) 


2.  INFERENTIAL,  CAUSAL,  AND  FINAL  CONJUNCTIONS. 

§  169.  1.  fa,  “now”,  “thus”,  denotes  an  inference.  It  is 

always  enclitic,  and  is  probably  an  abbreviated  form  of  ]3,  §  64,  b. 
It  is  very  common,  particularly  in  the  N.  T.,  e.  g.:  ! 

and  all  tlie  generations  therefore  are"  &c.  Matt.  1,17; 
hi  At l.  “now  I  indeed”  Matt.  3, 11.  It  is  also  appended  to  to 
emphasise  astonishment:  “0  what  teachers!”  The  A* 

of  fa,  may  be  assimilated  to  the  vowel-less  *7  or  ^  of  a  verb:  Yx*! 
£7,  Gen.  33, 15. 

2.  In  like  manner  is  at  first  inferential,  meaning  “thus”, 
“now”,  but  afterwards  having  also  the  meaning  “now  then”,  “forth¬ 
with”.  It  is  always  set  after  one  of  the  first  words  in  the  clause, 
and  is  to  be  derived  from  and  h(§  64,  b).  The  word  is  of  very 
common  occurrence,  e.  g.  •  TxTrh  '  ’|mrTh 0°O(h\  “why  then 

are  ye  angry  with  me?”  John  7,23.  It  is  often  found  along  with 
fa,  with  a  meaning  equivalent  to  “now  therefore”,  e.  g.  *7114«  fa»  : 
TxiXi  :  “now  therefore  produce  good  fruits”  Matt.  3,8; 

5,13;  6,31;  10,26;  22,9;  or  it  is  strengthened  by  A; — Oh  • 
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llrt *  *1fl  !  K'W’-l-p  “  go  in  therefore  unto  my  maid”  Gen.  16,  2; 
29,19,  21;  Hen.  16,4.  It  may  even,  when  strengthened  by  other 
enclitics,  introduce  the  sentence:  TxTrhftfo*  Matt.  19,  6.  When 
it  is  used  with  the  Perfect  or  Imperfect,  in  narrative  diction,  and 
in  combination  with  ( D ,  it  indicates  “and  so’^1):  O)h09l\l*  :  TxTrXl 
“and  so  they  began"  Hen.  86,6;  93,3;  (Dr :  h'ih  “and 
he  will  (‘now’)  forthwith  urge  them  on”  Hen.  62,10;  Ex.  5,7,  10; 
6,7;  7,5;  or  in  certain  connections  it  answers  to  our  “again”, 
“more’  hrh-1-  :  JVHl  (‘once  again’)  “once  more”  Judges  16,  28. 
On  — KUl  “no  longer”,  ovksti ,  fAr^kTi  v.  the  lLex.' 

3.  A  similar  compound,  but  somewhat  different  in  meaning, 
is  found  in  J\ip  dpa,  which  is  usually  set  back  in  its  clause,  but 
which  now  and  then  introduces  it.  It  occurs  nearly  always  in 
questions,  deriving  from  admitted  assumptions  consequences  which 
may  with  probability  be  inferred:  “then  indeed?”  “surely  then 
indeed?”  &c. :  r/n'/*  :  :  $0(\.  “who  then  indeed  is  the  great¬ 

est?”  Matt.  18,1;  7x1  P  :  hilling  '■  “are 
not  then  their  children  free?"  Matt.  17,26;  or  without  an  inter¬ 
rogative:  Tilp  :  :  AdAilfJ00’  •  “then  surely  the 

kingdom  has  come  unto  you"  Matt.  12,  28. — V.  also  iff**!*  :  7\1P 
Matt.  19,25;  :  falP  Matt.  19,27.  A  very  good  example 

occurs  in  :  hiP  '  a  'HJ'p  “  what  manner  of  man  truly 

is  this?”  (namely  ‘the  man  who  can  do  the  things  which  have  been 
done  by  him’, — thus  drawing  an  inference  from  his  deeds)  Matt.  8, 27. 
The  shade  of  meaning,  differentiating  the  word  from  hVh  must  lie 
in  p. —  If  7\lh  is  equivalent  to  “(there)  see,  that — "  and  to  “ac¬ 
cordingly",  “thus”,  then  }\lp  must  be  “see,  indeed!"  or  “see,  what!". 
This  explains  such  a  use  of  the  word  as  we  have  in  Mark  1,37: 
7x1  P  I  Ink  A- 1  ? “  all  men  seek  then  for  thee",  where  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  a  circumstance  well-known  which  might  have  been 
taken  into  consideration  even  by  the  person  addressed. 

4-  7\ ft (/D  (from  A  and  §  64,  b) (2)  is  causal,  or  justificative, 


(x)  Corresponding  to  the  )  and  *1  consecutivum  of  the  Hebrews. 

(2)  [Praetorius  compares  (*-w|),  ‘Beitr.  zur  Assy r?  I,  p.  378,  and 

R.  Kraetzschmar,  ibid.,  p.  442  Note*,  the  Assyr.  assu(m).  Jensex,  ‘ Zeit  sehr . 
f.  Assyr?  XI,  p.  352  ( l .  c.  supra),  explains  TxlX^  from  sema ,  comparing 

*en  with  the  Assyrian  in(a).] 
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“because”,  and  “for”(x), —  almost  the  only  word  for  this  idea,  and 
so  in  very  frequent  use.  Less  frequently  like  on  it  is  equivalent 
to  “that”  (conj.)  (§  203). 

5.  The  Relative  Pronoun,  conceived  as  neuter,  |f(2),  also 
stands  for  the  conjunction  “that”  (‘so  that’)  and  “because”  or 
“since”. 

6.  The  usual  word  for  “that”  is  X\a*>  (3)  (‘according  to  that 
which’,  ‘like  as*),  which  is  also  employed  as  a  preposition  §  165,  6. 
It  signifies  “that”,  “so  that"'  as  well  as  “in  order  that” ;  and  in  the 
latter  case  it  must  invariably  be  followed  by  the  Subjunctive.  Taken 
with  A,  it  signifies  “that — not*’,  “in  order  that — not”,  “lest”. 

7.  The  preposition' A  (§  164,2),  which  expresses  the  aim  or 
object,  is,  like  J  in  Arabic,  prefixed  even  to  a  whole  clause,  to  ex- 

press  a  Wish,  a  Command,  or  a  Purpose.  It  is  employed  in  in¬ 
dependent  clauses,  and  in  dependent  final-clauses  (cf.  Dillmann’s 
‘Lea* 1.’  col.  24  and  Hexaem.  15,  3),  and  must  always  be  followed  by 
the  Subjunctive,  which  it  immediately  precedes.  Manifestly  the 
whole  following  clause  is  dependent  upon  this  A  in  the  Constr.  St. 
It  should  properly  be  given  as  AH  “for  this,  that — ”;  but  here,  on 
account  of  the  brevity  of  utterance  in  one  who  is  giving  a  com¬ 
mand  or  expressing  a  wish,  U  is  never  used. 

8.  properly  “till  that”  (also  a  preposition  §  165,  5),  is 

farther  “so  that”,  e.  g.  Josh.  23,5,  13.  As,  however,  the  word  is 
already  in  frequent  use  as  a  preposition,  it  is  again  compounded 
with  AH-  as  hftll :  Afl  “until  when*’,  also  “so  that",  Matt.  8,24, 
28;  13,2,  54;  15,31  &c.  In  the  Hexaemeron  it  often  corresponds 
(joined  to  an  Indicative  or  Subjunctive)  to  e.  g .  5,  15;  9,17 ; 

v.  also  G.  Ad.  27, 11. 

9.  Ä'JHA  and  HVM1A  (§  166,23)  may  also  govern  an  entire 
clause,  in  the  sense  of  “except  that”,  “without”,  “so  that  not”  ( ita 
ut  non):  Matt.  10,29  &c.  (It  should  properly  be  given  in  fulness 

as  ^THAH). 

10.  Finally,  the  word  which  is  so  exceedingly  obscure 


C)  Just  like  it  combines  the  two. 

(2)  Like  #,  5,  •sjcp  quod. 

(3)  Like  &s,  o7rcoc.  ut. — According  to  Nöldeke,  GGA  1886,  No.  26, 

p.  1013,  h  fW  “that”  is  different  from  as”  or  “like”  which  is  = 


i  1  /  .  c  y  a 

and  is  to  be  ranked  with  1 1  - — as  in  Tigrina  ke  =  5,  'S,  plays  a  great  role. 
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in  its  origin,  belongs  to  this  class.  It  corresponds  often  to  our 
“perhaps”,  and  expresses  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  bare  probability: 
RKP^rc  *•  m  >  “  peradventure  it  happened  from  oversight” 

Gen.  43,12;  20,11;  Luke  11,20.  It  is  employed  much  more  fre¬ 
quently,  however,  when  the  uncertainty  farther  awakens  misgiving; 
and  then  it  answers  to  the  Greek  jarjirors ,  the  Hebrew  js  and  our 
“lest”:  p'7^  :  •  Upjh'U^Yl  “lest  haply  there  come  some 

one,  who  is  more  honoured  than  thou”  Luke  14,8;  :  h1/  • 

U1°6\.  :  “that  I  perish  not  with  it”  Hen.  65,3;  (Dßhlifc  ■■ 

•  P A.ÖA  «'  hPt>0'  “  and  now  peradventure  he  will  (i.  e.  ‘it  is 
to  be  feared  that  he  will’)  stretch  forth  his  hand”  Gen.  3,  22;  : 

:V%%  “thou  mightest  possibly  fall  into  sin"  Dent.  4,19;  Gen.  26,9; 

Deut.  8,12  — 14;  Gen.  38,11.  It  appears,  accordingly,  after  verbs 
which  express  fear  or  wariness :  h/LCV  •  :  “I  am 

afraid  you  will  not  be  willing”  Hen.  6,3;  Rev.  22,9. 

Accordingly  the  word  must  mean,  properly:  “it  may  be,  that  ",  or 
“it  is  to  be  feared,  that”  (1). 

3.  CONJUNCTIONS  EXPRESSING  CONDITIONAL  AND  TEMPORAL 

RELATIONS. 

§  170.  Etliiopic  has  to  some  extent  the  same  words  for  both  3.  Conjunc- 
these  relations,  iust  like  other  languages. 

7  0  00  expressing 

1.  From  the  interrogative  and  relative  av  there  have  been  conditional 
derived,  by  prefixing  an  Aspirate  (§  64,  b ),  the  forms  and 

?  Temporal 

the  former  a  Temporal  particle,  the  latter  a  Conditional  particle,  ^lat^ns 
— a  distinction  which  is  of  a  purely  phonetic  nature,  and  one 
which  assuredly  has  been  impressed  only  in  process  of  time  (2). 
hffo  “  when”,  “at  the  time  that”  is  not  very  common,  and  its  place 
is  generally  taken  by  fl(|-  When  it  does  appear,  it  still  keeps  the 
full  meaning  of  “at  the  time  when”  (cf.  also  §  161,6).  It  takes  also 
the  compound  forms  “since”,  e.  g.  Gen.  11,10  ( et  saepe ), 

and  hfth  •  tx#**  (v.  infra).  But  in  tlh#0  “when”  (e.  g.  superscription 

0  So  that  7,  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  '3  (§  64,  6),  but  p*  to  be  a 
form  mutilated  beyond  recognition  from  some  longer  word,  perhaps  from  an 
Optative  of  rPH,  niJl  (?),  as  if  it  were  1JT  (?),  or  a  weakened  form  of  -lb, 

«J,  so  that  p-7^  would  properly  be  “if  that”  (^i  yj). 

Kebra  Nag.  25  Ann.  26  are  hardly  correct.] 

(2)  Cf.  (‘if  not’,  ‘unless’)  “but”. 
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of  Ps.  3  &c.)  han  is  a  preposition  placed  after  the  relative  (§  164), 
and  thus  means  properly  at  “the  time  (of  this)  that’'.  han  “if”^) 
is  the  ordinary  conditional  particle,  and  is  employed  whenever 
anything  is  posited  as  a  fact  or  a  possibility.  Along  with  A  it 
forms  the  compound  A?»*70  :  (lit.  ‘towards  when’,  i.  e .)  “in  case 
that”,  equivalent  to  h an  “if”,  e.  g.  Ps.  45,2;  Gen.  15,5;  18,24; 
Matt.  11,23.  In  a  dependent  interrogation  both  have  the  meaning, 
“if”  or  “whether”.  “If  not”,  “whether — not”  are  expressed  by 
the  addition  of  the  negative  particle :  }\tio  :  ft.  or  Ah*70  :  fi«-  “If 
even”  or  “although”  is  han't  (hh^'t)  or  (Dhan't-  The  repetition 
of  h°n\  or  han't  signifies  that  two  possibilities  are  set  overagainst 
each  other:  —  sive — sive\  “it  may  be  that — ,  or”,  e.  g.  han\  \  fcf*, 
l V 'Th  :  (Dh^i,  1  rl'  1  Cor.  3,  22;  han't  :  h(D  :  (Dhan't  :  fiAA 
Matt.  5,  37.  And  in  certain  situations  (Dh^'L  °r  (Dtihan  may 
even  by  itself  signify  “or”:  Matt.  12,25;  Hen.  59,2 (2).  But  if  “or” 
is  meant  in  the  sense  of  exclusion,  i.  e.  as  a  Disjunctive,  then  the 
negative  word  Mi  “not”  is  combined  with  to  form  han  :  fill 
or  Mhh;  and  this  combination  signifies  1,  “or”  (auf),  e.  g. 
Luke  2,24,  and  when  it  is  repeated,  like  h^hY*  :  —  (Dhatlh\*  or 
h^hfrfl : — h^hfril,  “either — or”  (v.  §  206);  or  2,  “when — not”, 
i.  e.  “otherwise”,  “else”  (sin  minus)’.  Mark  2,21;  Matt.  6, 1,  24  &c. 

2  hr  is  a  form,  shortened  from  ft#»,  and  generally  to  be 
found  at  the  head  of  the  apodosis  of  a  Conditional  clause  which 
does  not  state  actual  fact(3).  It  answers  to  the  Greek  aV(4).  As 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  true  conditional  particle,  and  has  only  the 
function,  in  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  apodosis,  of  indicating 
again  that  the  whole  sentence  must  be  regarded  as  merely  hypo¬ 
thetical,  it  is  always  attached  to  the  beginning  of  another  word 
(as  in  hrYtlrh*  “they  would  have  repented”  Matt.  11,21),  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  a  of  han  has  (generally)  fallen  away. 
Farther,  3S  o°  is  also  used  in  Optative  clauses,  if  the  realisation  of 
the  wish  has  to  be  represented  as  doubtful  or  improbable :  any*  : 
hrh&A\  “  0  that  one  would  give  me!” 

(’)  DK,  ^  v{. 

(2)  [Flemming  here  reads  1 1)h 770  instead  of  Dillmann  ’s  .  TR.] 

(3)  Yet  see  G.  Ad.  54,25  fiAO  !  Hhr\*Y  “then  would  we  not  have 
been”,  and  cf.  ibid.  55,  2. 

(4)  It  is  related  to  han  just  as  av  is  to  sccv  (si  av). 
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3.  flft  (§§  62,  1  a;  166,  No.  38), — properly  “in  the  ‘there’”, 
“there”, — is  chiefly  used  relatively,  like  our  “since”,  “as”,  “when”, 
and  is  the  ordinary  Temporal  particle.  Now  and  then  a  farther 
form  All.  (§§  166,  No.  38;  167,3)  is  met  with  in  old  manuscripts 
and  printed  matter,  especially  if  enclitics  are  attached,  e.  g.  AfLA 
“when  however  Ml.!*-  “  when  indeed”.  In  conditional  sentences 
not  stating  actual  fact  m  is  employed  as  the  conditional  particle 
“if”^),  with  N^  following  in  the  apodosis.  The  transition  to  this 
meaning  is  represented  by  its  use  in  Optative  clauses,  in  which 
AH  was  given  for  “would  that  sometime !”  just  as  *7»^«  was  for 
“would  that  some  one!”  (§  199). 

4-  NTflA  and  HNTHA  (properly:  “if  not”,  “unless”,  “except”, 
§  166,  No.  23;  and  “without”,  §  169,9)  are  also  used  as  Temporal 
conjunctions:  “when  not  yet”,  “before”,  and  are  then  associated 
with  the  Subjunctive  (§  90) ;  so  too,  more  in  the  sense  of  a  con¬ 
dition,  “unless  when”,  “unless”,  “except”,  Matt.  19,9,  11;  HNT 
HA  •  Y\0°  “excepting  if”,  “except”,  Matt.  12,29. 

5.  nth  “while”,  “whilst”  has  the  same  role  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Conjunctions  that  NT'I*(2)  (§  166,  No.  19)  has  among 
Prepositions.  The  prefix  NT'  (“there!”,  “see!”)  puts  the  relative 
conjunction  H  “that”  in  the  Accusative  as  it  were, — with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  bringing  the  whole  clause,  which  is  thus  introduced,  into 
subordination  to  the  verb  of  the  principal  clause,  as  an  Accusative 
of  limitation,  or  as  a  circumstantial  clause:  “seeing  that”,  “in  or 
by  this  (fact,  manner,  or  circumstance)  that”.  This  NTH  is  used 
very  often  indeed,  to  take  the  place  of  Participles  which  are  want¬ 
ing  (exactly  like  the  German  indem),  or  even  with  the  force  of  the 
Gerund  (§  123),  and  frequently  instead  of  it,  when  for  special 
reasons  it  is  inconvenient  to  form  or  employ  the  Gerund.  It  cor¬ 
responds  often  to  our  “although”,  particularly  after  negatives  or 
in  negative  sentences,  e.  g.  “he  ate  nothing  costly  NTH  •  OAA  : 
fl>-N  while  yet  he  (‘although  lie')  was  rich”;  or  Matt.  13, 13. 

6.  Nftll  “until  that”,  “until”  (also  NAilV  §  160),  is  also  used  as 
a  Conjunction  of  Time,  but  it  appears  more  frequently  in  the  form 
Nftfa  s  h “till  when”,  “until”  Matt.  2, 13,  15;  also  “so  long  as” 
Cant.  3,  5;  or  Nfth  «■  AÜ  “till  that”,  “until”  Matt.  2,  9;  5, 18,  26. 


O  It  corresponds  then  to  *J. 

(2)  Which  itself  in  turn  appears  as  a  Conjunction,  though  seldom. 

27* 
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7.  7\ and  more  rarely  Ah^h*7”  and  t\7\f/li  ’  h^°, 
from  Tifio  and  \} r/» .  stand  for  “as  soon  as”,  Matt.  5,23;  9,21  &c. : 
v.  Dillmann’s.  ‘Lex?  col.  829,  sq. 

8.  Original  Prepositions,  which  are  employed  as  Conjunc¬ 
tions  without  being  followed  by  any  Relative,  are  met  with  in 

after  that”  (occurring  very  frequently);  and  hF'fyP't*0 
“before”,  “ere”;  also  the  two  last-mentioned  being  joined 

with  the  Subjunctive  (§  90).  Farther  we  meet  with  (War'll  h9° 
"IV  and  “  as  long  as”,  e.  g.  Mark  2,  19;  Matt.  9,15; 

Gal.  4, 1;  Ps.  103,  34  (v.  §§  166,  35;  and  157, 1). 

9.  Compounds  of  the  Relative  U  are  found  in  7t “from 
the  time  that”,  i.  e.  “after  that”,  Hen.  6, 1 ;  Matt.  20,  8;  Gen.  24, 22, 
and  fllf  “while”  («=  Ti'iU),  “when”,  Gen.  24,36;  40,15. 

10.  Besides,  various  other  Prepositions  and  Substantives  may 

he  employed  as  Conjunctions  too,  taking  then  the  Constr.  St.  In 
these  cases  ft  is  sometimes  added,  sometimes  omitted:  7.1).  “  when”, 
“whenever”  (lit.  “the  time  of”),  Mark  14,7;  :  jj  ‘  ‘instead 

of”  Josh.  24,20;  or  0 :  JA (/D (D  “for  the  reason  that  he  had 
toiled”;  5  Enc.  Mag.  8  “as  they  had  fed  him”;  Hh 

:  H  “for  the  reason  that”,  “because”,  Hen.  13,2;  Gen.  6,6; 
Mark  1,44,  “for  this, — that”  (pro  eo  ut)  Gen.  29,27,  and  several 
others. 

Prevalence  §171.  A  survey  of  the  Adverbs,  Prepositions  and  Conjunc- 

ofPrefix-6  tions  shows  us  that  Ethiopic  contains  a  large  number  of  small 
and  Affix-  words,  which  have  lost  the  power  of  standing  alone,  and  are  at- 
Ethiopic.  tached  to  other  and  stronger  words,  either  as  Prefixes  or  Affixes. 
Attachment  by  way  of  Prefix  is  current  in  the  other  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages  too.  Here  it  affects  71  and  M  among  the  Pronouns. 
Similarly, — among  the  Particles, — it  affects  the  very  short  mono¬ 
syllables  (but  those  only),  which  are  too  feeble  to  stand  alone  or 
to  sustain  any  accent  of  their  own,  namely  the  Prepositions  f|?  A» 

the  Conjunctions  A,  (D,  H,  the  Negative  the  Inter¬ 
rogative  and  the  Interjection  ^  (*).  This  last  particle,  however, 
may  sometimes  he  appended  instead  of  being  prefixed.  These 
particles  unite  with  the  word  which  they  begin,  in  taking  one  ac¬ 
cent  for  the  combination.  It  is  only  when  they  have  long  vowels 


(1)  And  those  particles  also  which  now  occur  only  in  compounds: 

K7  fcA  7\  &c. 
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that  a  kind  of  independent  accent  is  maintained.  But  yet,  their 
connection  with  the  word  is  not  so  close  as  to  influence  the  phonetic 
conditions.  The  final  and  the  initial  letters  in  the  particle  and  the 
word,  which  thus  meet  together,  continue  unchanged,  except  that 
in  certain  cases  fa^  makes  its  influence  more  strongly  felt  upon  the 
initial  sound  in  the  word  which  follows  it  (§  48,  5). 

All  such  particles,  however,  are  treated  as  prefixes  in  Ethio- 
pic,  only  because  by  their  very  conception  they  are  hound  to  stand 
either  at  the  head  of  the  clause  or  in  front  of  the  word  which  they 
introduce f1).  But  when  the  case  is  otherwise,  and  a  particle  ap¬ 
pears  in  its  conception  to  he  subordinate,  and  to  be  a  mere  addition 
to  the  leading  idea,  it  is  characteristic  of  Ethiopic  to  place  such 
particle  after  the  word  which  contains  the  leading  idea,  or  to  append 
it  thereto  as  an  Enclitic  (or  Affix).  Nearly  all  the  more  subtle  and 
ingenious  particles, — which  express  with  ease  and  brevity  the  chief 
modes  and  proportions  of  thought,  or  merely  impart  certain  shades 
of  meaning  to  the  more  definite  ideas,  —  are,  in  accordance  with 
their  subordinate  significance,  placed  last.  They  do  not  on  that 
account  disappear,  or  lose  anything  of  the  importance  which  belongs 
to  them;  but  the  current  of  discourse  becomes  more  easy  and  ac¬ 
commodating,  and  the  whole  more  lucid,  by  the  finer  or  accessory 
ideas  seeking  to  withdraw  themselves,  and  appearing  only  as  a 
lightly  applied  shading  of  the  leading  forms  in  the  sentence.  We 
see,  it  is  true,  from  stray  phenomena  in  the  other  Semitic  languages, 
that  they  too  possess  the  faculty  of  post-positing  certain  words; 
but  no  other  Semitic  tongue  has  made  so  extensive  a  use  of  such 
faculty  as  the  Ethiopic.  By  applying  that  principle  almost  uni¬ 
versally,  it  has  made  a  decided  and  manifest  advance;  it  has  drawn 
nearer  to  the  Indo-European  tongues;  and  it  has  gained  much  for 
the  ease  and  flexibility  of  its  Syntax,  fa'ih,  TiiP,  Hrh are 
nearly  always  made  to  follow;  often  also  f] fao1**]  and  ifffo  and 
hfl'rt-  always.  7«,  fc,  %  ft,.  lh,  V-  <ID  V,  ft  fa  ft,  7  are  Enclitics 
only,  and  yx  not  unfrequently.  But  as  in  other  languages,  so  also 
in  Ethiopic,  enclitics  are  only  attached  externally,  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  cause  no  change  in  the  phonetic  conditions  of  the  word  to 


(x)  One  or  two  prepositions,  however,  are  found  transgressing  the  law 
now  stated,  by  here  and  there  becoming  suffixed,  at  least  to  Pronouns,  just 
as  in  the  Indo-European  tongues. 
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which  they  are  applied.  Nor  are  the  accentual  conditions  of  the 
word  altered  by  that  application,  cf.  Trumpp,  p.  559 ;  but  v.  §  59. 
It  is  only  a  few  enclitics  that  introduce  any  alterations  in  the 
letters.  It  has  already  been  indicated  (§  142)  how  the  Y%  of  the 
Vocative  is  applied.  Before  fl,  KV  ana  “I”  regularly  foregoes  its 
second  a\  and  thus  we  have  constantly  hTrii-  It  very  seldom  hap¬ 
pens,  or  never,  that  any  other  words,  having  similar  phonetic  con¬ 
ditions,  give  up  their  final  a  before  flC1);  for  if  in  Deut.  11,27,  28 
(lltri'A  and  auwcn9°fi  stand  dependent  upon  a  verb  (v.  26),  this 
may  he  explained  by  §  143  (2).  Before  h,  in  the  sense  of  (§  162), 
an  original  e  occasionally  re-appears  instead  of  a  final  a  (§  167, 3) : 
tm'i'Ui th  Numb.  20,  19  Note;  Josh.  10,  4  Note;  or  a  is 

lengthened  into  ct:  Numb.  20, 19  Note(3);  or  it  is  thrown 

off:  7\al}\\\hi\  Numb.  20, 18  Note;  cf.  2  Kings,  2,  5  ;  4  Kings,  5, 26 ; 
19,  29.  In  like  manner  an  original  final  e,  which  had  in  later  times 
become  a,  re-appears  readily  besides,  before  suffixes  and  affixed 
particles,  as  in  (§  170,3),  faf/o,  &c.  (§  167,3). 

These  particles,  attached  to  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a 
word,  may  occur  not  only  singly,  but  by  two,  three  or  more  at  a 
time,  e.g.  (Dtilt\0DMh  “and  if  now”;  Wdlih9°ih’ “and  again 
with  him  who  (is)  of  the  people”;  tx'iitth  “now  I’  ffllf-AW-  “and 
even  everywhere”  &c. 

O  [Cf.,  however,  for  Kebra  Nag.,  Introd. 

p.  XXXIV.] 

(2)  And  in  this  way  we  must  also  explain  Col.  1,  23  'j*  W : 

(though  Platt  gives  :  [retained  also  in  the  Reprint])  (cf. 

Col.  1,  25:  Eph.  3,  7).  In  s  A. 'HP  Rs.  12,  6,  \  is  certainly  to 

be  regarded  as  a  Suff.  Pron.  (contrary  to  Ludolf’s  view). 

( 3 )  Cf  ä  in  Bilin,  Quara,  Saho,  and  ‘Afar;  Reinisch,  ‘Wörterb.  d. 
Bilins})r.:  p.  1. 


FART  THIRD. 


SYNTAX. 


§  172.  Every  Sentence,  however  simple,  must  necessarily  subject 
include  (1)  a  Person  or  Thing,  called  the  Subject ,  about  which  Pre^cdate 
something  is  stated,  and  (2)  that  which  is  stated  about  it,  or, — as  Periphrasis 
it  is  called, — the  Predicate.  When  both  these  parts  are  present,  Aiticie: 
we  have  a  complete  Sentence;  when  one  or  the  other  is  wanting,  1*  Methods 

1  07  of  indicating 

the  Sentence  is  incomplete.  But,  starting  with  these  two  constitu-  Definiteness 
ents,  a  Sentence  may  extend  more  and  more  widely,  and  to  great 
length,  by  accumulating  other  words  either  about  the  Subject  or 
about  the  Predicate  or  about  both, — which  words  may  in  their  turn 
surround  themselves  with  still  farther  words,  and  so  on.  All  such 
members  of  a  Sentence,  grouping  themselves  about  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  fundamental  constituents,  must  indicate  in  some 
way  that  they  belong  to  the  same;  and  Syntax ,  or  the  Description 
of  the  Sentence,  is  just  an  endeavour  to  point  out  in  detail  the  modes 
in  which,  and  the  means  by  which,  a  fundamental  member  of  a 
Sentence  may  become  associated  with  other  words  and  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Simple  Sentences  themselves  fall,  in  their  turn,  into  various 
classes,  according  to  their  special  meaning.  Finally,  two  Sentences, 

—  each  complete  in  itself,  may  stand  in  a  certain  relation  of  recipro¬ 
city  to  one  another,  so  that  the  thought  which  seeks  expression 
can  be  fully  exhibited  only  when  the  two  are  used  together,  and 
not  by  either  of  them  without  the  other.  Accordingly  the  Com¬ 
pound  Sentence  stands  contrasted  with  the  Simple  Sentence,  as  a 
special  class.  Syntax  then  deals  first  of  all  with  the  extension  of 
the  chief  members  of  the  Sentence  by  means  of  complementary 
members,  or  with  the  chief  Word-Groups  of  the  Sentence. 
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A.  LEADING  WORD-GROUPS  OF  THE  SENTENCE. 

In  all  kinds  of  Word-Groups  we  have  Nouns  occurring; 
and  as  the  structure  of  these  groups  at  times  assumes  a  different 
form,  according  as  the  Nouns  which  appear  therein  are  determined 
or  undetermined,  we  shall  treat  first  of  the  methods  by  which  this 
determination  is  effected. 

I.  PERIPHRASIS  OF  THE  ARTICLE. 

No  special  Article  has  been  developed  in  Ethiopic,  any  more 
than  in  the  other  Abyssinian  tongues  f1)  or  in  Assyrian ;  and  in 
this  way  the  language  has  kept  to  a  more  antique  stage  than  the 
other  Semitic  tongues,  with  the  exceptions  noted  (2).  Various  devices 
and  methods  have,  naturally,  presented  themselves,  to  distinguish 
between  the  Noun  determined  or  definite  and  the  Noun  in  its  in¬ 
determinate  condition.  All  continues,  however,  still  unsettled,  as 
in  the  start  of  a  process.  None  of  the  pathways  pursued  has  led 
to  the  production  of  a  fixed  and  recognised  Article. 

1.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  need  of  any  addition,  to  show 
that  a  word  is  determined  or  definite,  because  the  sense  and  con¬ 
nection  make  it  obvious  who  or  what  is  meant,  and  no  doubt  can 
arise.  Any  conception,  or  conceptional  word,  which  stands  as  the 
sole  representative  of  its  class,  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  in¬ 
variably  a  determined  word,  such  as  “God”;  0fhfi  “the 

Sun”;  “Death”;  rhjRfl)’!*  “Life”;  “the  East".  It 

is,  on  the  other  hand,  when  these  words  have  to  be  regarded  as 
undetermined,  and  as  representing  one  or  other  of  their  special 
classes,  that  some  special  appositional  expression  has  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  e.  g.  L  “  an  evil  death’  ’ ;  hiP’AJf) » ill.C  “  a  strange 

god".  In  the  very  same  way,  all  Proper  Names  are  by  their  nature 
determined.  Again,  in  other  languages  the  definite  article  is  fre¬ 
quently  employed  to  refer  to  something  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  e.  g.  “the  man”,  namely,  ‘the  man  who  has  been  spoken 
of  before’.  But  it  is  generally  quite  clear  from  the  current  or 

t1)  With  the  exception  of  Saho. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand  D.  H.  Müller,  LEpigr.  DenJcm .’  p.  68  ( cf .  pp.  20, 
72)  would  conclude,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  appended  Sabaic  Article  än, 
that  Ge  ez  at  one  time  also  possessed  the  Article,  hut  has  since  given  it  up,— 
a  view  in  which  we  are  unable  to  concur. 
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connection  of  the  discourse,  when  the  same  Subject  is  meant 
which  has  been  mentioned  before;  and  accordingly  the  referring 
article  may  in  that  case  be  dispensed  with;  e.  g.  in  Matt.  4,  25  we 
have:  “many  people  followed  him”  (Jw’hH'fl  :  immediately 

after  which  Chap.  5, 1  proceeds  with  (DChP"  s  hfhWfl  “and  when 
he  saw  the  people”, — without  any  farther  intimation  that  the  word 
is  determined,  just  because  that  determination  is  at  once  inferred. 
In  other  cases,  in  which  languages  that  possess  the  Article  make 
use  of  it,  it  is  all  the  more  superfluous  when  the  complement,  by 
means  of  which  the  word  having  the  Article  is  really  determined, 
stands  close  beside  the  word,  e.  g.  in  rhlfH :  “the  people 

of  Israel”;  “the  kingdom  of  Heaven”. 

(a)  But  should  the  sense  and  the  connection  be  insufficient 
to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  Ethiopic  is  able  to  come  to  the 
rescue  in  various  ways.  First,  by  adding  the  referring  Pronoun 
(P'h'PC)'- — K-ou  'iXaßsv  and  rcov  Xi&ccv  tov  ronov  :  Y\9°(P* 

Ms  Ml?  -•  tUP-hi: :  'flrh.C  Gen.  28, 11;  nod  vipccfry  6  dvfrpccnog 
flH’AOA  1  (D'h’P  '  'flftA.  Glen.  26, 13 ;  cf.  also  Tob.  6, 2,  3, 13 ;  12,5; 
Chrest.  p.  26,  lines  8, 11,  29,  et  sae]pe\  or  by  *W\\wp  when  the  pre¬ 
ceding  mention  of  the  word  lies  somewhat  farther  back,  e.  g. 
Gen.  27,16;  Numb.  20,8  ( cf ’.  with  verse  9);  Ruth  4,1;  very  fre¬ 
quently  by  means  of  UYp?  e.  g.  Tob.  6,4,  6,  13;  8,  2,  3;  11,  3,  5,  7 ; 
12, 1;  also  by  means  of  7/,  Tob.  6,  4;  11,  3;  and  by  Tob.  6, 16; 

1 2,  2.  The  same  purpose  is  often  still  better  served  by  appending 
a  Suffix  Pron.,  e.  g.  nai  npoGrfk&ov  oi  gaxYgrai  (“the  disciples”, 
i.  e.  ‘Christ’s  disciples’)  ‘I’ClV :  Matt.  18,1;  s 

Yx’hfD*  “the  two  brethren”  Matt.  20,  24  (while  hAta^s  : 
would  be  “two  brethren”,  cf.  Matt.  20,  30);  and  even  h  iviavrä 
sks/vcc  “in  the  year  thereof”  I)eut.  14,28; 

9° Yh  :  </D<PdA.fP  nen’krjpuvTai  yap  a!  rguApai  gov  Gen.  29,21; 
M”'/  s  HA  A  «•  hh9°^n  =  MUAA«U-  ccnd  rgg  GVKvjg  gdfrsre  ttjv 
napaßoXrg  Matt.  24,  32.  And  this  reference  by  means  of  a  Geni¬ 
tive  Suffix  is,  in  certain  cases,  so  fixed  and  binding,  that  it  is  not 
omitted  even  though  a  Demonstrative  pron.  should  accompany  the 
word,  e.  g.  Won't* :  71?i:  :  oo^YlO9  :  (Dooffdif*  rivog  tj  sIkoov  aurvj 
nai  yj  iniypacfiyj]  Matt.  22,20. 


C)  Just  as  happens  so  often  in  Sanskrit:  in  fact  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  Article  in  most  languages. 
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(b)  The  use  of  the  Suff.  Pron.  to  compensate  for  the  Article 

has  spread  from  such  cases,  to  cases  in  which  a  Genitive  relation 
appears  unthinkable  to  us.  When  a  subject,  to  wit,  is  introduced 
into  the  discourse,  and  later  on  is  mentioned  again  by  the  same 
name,  it  takes,  in  other  languages,  the  Article  upon  its  second  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  Ethiopic,  however,  a  Suffix  of  the  third  Person  is 
very  often  attached  to  it,  upon  its  second  appearance,  by  way  of 
reference  to  the  name  as  first  used,  e.  g.  :  /ShA*70  3  (D\\ 

"”11  J  /hA^  “  I  dreamed  a  dream,  and  this  is  (fits  dream’)  the 
dream”  Gen.  37,  9 ;  “they  cast  him  into  a  pit  (Otlfy' ! 
Ml\  “but  the  pit  was  new”  Gen.  37,24;  “I  saw  there  a  high  throne 

:  fW'MK-  OIJ. and  from  under  the  great 
throne  (proceeded)  &c.”  Hen.  14,18,  19;  “ye  stood  by  the  base  of 
the  mountain  (£'fl C!)  1  while  the  mountain  burned” 

Deut.  4, 11;  9, 15.  Cf.  also  Tob.  6,  5,  12;  7,  9;  Chrest.  p.  31,  line  2; 
and  notice  particularly  1] Ah*  =  b  dXkog.  Cases  in  which  the  de¬ 
finite  Article  is  indicated  in  this  remarkable  way  are  by  no  means 
rare,  cf.  e.  g.  farther  Deut.  13,  16;  Ex.  3,  2;  Judges  1,  8;  6,  20 
(r?lb)  \  17,2  ((DC*)  ;  17,5  (-flfcrtjj.);  19, 16;  Ruth  2,17  (Mo»*)  ; 
Mark  2,22  (fl)J&V«  and  U*!:);  Hen.  26,5  (fl)Yf*A*  !  ‘feA'fG1)  “and 
all  the  (=  those)  valleys”,  referring  back  to  vs.  2 — 4);  [Kebra  Nag. 
97  a  18  (M'fr);  97  b  10  (7 JUh  :  (DÖM'  *  (DClO-f*)]  &c.  In  all 
these  cases  the  Suffix  is  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with  §  156 : 

relative  to  JGflC  is  “mountain,  it”  i.  e.  “it,  the  mountain”, 
thus  =  •  £'flC 

(c)  A  third  method  of  replacing  the  Article,  and  in  fact  the 

most  usual  one,  is  the  following:  —  When  there  appears  in  the 
sentence  a  determined  word,  subordinated  to  a  Verb  or  to  a  Noun 
in  the  Constr.  St.  (with  which  last,  the  Prepositions  coincide),  a 
Suffix  relating  to  this  word  is  appended  to  the  governing  Verb  or 
Noun,  and  the  relation  of  this  Suffix  to  the  dependent  word  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  prefixing  to  the  dependent  word  (§  164,  No.  2) ;  e.g.  (D ft 
a»?'  •  i.ft’flrii.c  ■  a  ncn  fiM* u  and  God  called  (fit’,  referring 
to  ‘light’)  the  light,  day”  Gen.  1,5;  '•  AHÖA  «’ “against 
(‘him’, — referring  to  finaster  of  the  house’)  the  master  of  the  house” 
Matt.  20, 11 ;  '  7ft.  •  hhW"  “he  breathed  upon  the  face 

of  Adam”  Le  Livre  des  Mysteres  16, 3) ;  ••  ATfl'fl  “the  begin- 


(fi  [Flemming  reads  here  ■feAlT  tr] 
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ning  of  wisdom” :  but  also  Hi- :  flVTC  “with  it,  with  the  word”  =  “with 
the  word”  G.  Ad.  6,17.  Yet  the  same  turn  is  occasionally  found 
even  with  undetermined  nouns,  e.  g.  ChP  :  AJirfW*  •'  ha**’}?  Chrest. 
p.  42,  line  14;  cf.  also  ibid.  p.  40,  lines  17,  19,  and  G.  Ad.  146, 10. 

This  form  of  periphrasis  for  the  definite  Article  is  by  far  the 
most  usual  one ;  and  although  doubtless  the  anticipation  of  a  deter¬ 
mined  Noun  by  means  of  a  Suffix  relating  thereto  was  introduced 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  signifying  the  definite  and  known  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Noun(1),  yet  the  idiom  came  into  such  favour  and  cur¬ 
rency  (2)  that  it  is  employed  even  in  cases  where  the  definiteness 
of  a  noun  is  already  sufficiently  indicated  by  means  of  accompany¬ 
ing  demonstratives,  or  attached  suffixes,  or  in  some  other  fashion. 
In  this  respect  the  usage  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  those  languages 
which  are  in  possession  of  an  Article,  for  they  employ  it  even  in 
cases  where  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  in  6  Traryjp  gov. 
Examples:  1  A°'fc  *  A^Afcll  «’  ftW*  1  YlCtltfTf  “write  to 

the  leader  (‘angel’)  of  the  church”  Rev.  2, 1 ;  ChSt>-  ATilll .M 
“we  have  seen  our  Lord”  John  20,  2  5 ;  tUiK/“  »  :  s  A  i 

;J" fl -|*  “and  thus  shalt  thou  make  that  ark”  Gen.  6, 15;  ft,"?'"-?-  * 
wVJ’.ii'f*  ATlin*  ••  MK  “  to  pursue  and  capture  that  enemy” 
Annates  Johannis  I,  (Guidi,  1903)  33,  2;  Ah‘?H,fi,fldbC 

“the  mercy  of  God” ;  A**^ :  lA’VJP'f’1  dgavpoi  roc  KoCkd  Sap.  4, 12 ; 

t V9nlnCh  Sap.  9,17 ;  All  lihlh: 

Judith  8, 14.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  anticipation,  by  means  of  a 
relative  Suffix,  of  a  noun  already  determined  by  some  other  process, 
is  more  usually  given  than  omitted.  In  a  few  cases  A  which  gene¬ 
rally  serves  to  indicate  the  reference  is  left  out,  when  the  construc¬ 
tion  is  self-evident,  e.  g.  when  the  noun  is  governed  in  the  Accusa¬ 
tive:  wnfc.e :  fc'fhrt :  nhtiM  “  give  me  now  my  wife”  Gen.  29,  21 ; 
9nP:C  ■■  s  AJilLA  G.  Ad.  89,  15;  and  in  the 

Genitive  connection:  direst,  p.  14,  11.  10,18;  p.  18,  11.  7  &15. 

If  more  than  one  determined  word  be  dependent  on  one 
Verb  or  Noun  (or  Preposition),  the  Suffix  may  then  be  made  to 
correspond  with  the  first  of  these  alone,  as  in  (D'l'tlUl ?  ! 

•  A'."'*  •  (D Atf*A-  :  fl)AW'A-  s  Jx'iM  &c.  Gen.  8, 1 ; 

(*)  As  appears  from  the  fact  that  very  rarely  indeed  are  undetermined 
Nouns  indicated  in  tliis  way,  that  is,  by  means  of  an  anticipatory  suffix; 
cf.  supra. 

(2)  Even  more  perhaps  than  in  Aramaic. 
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9,  8;  12,  20;  .ftOCfa  !  “lie  praises  the  chosen 

one  and  the  chosen  people”  Hen.  40,  5 ;  :  }\&>V9  •  AhH'fl  ! 

(DhM'^'9*  •  coAVf'A-  •  I  juke  11,42;  and  thus  regularly, 

when  the  first  dependent  word  is  the  most  important  of  the  series; 
or  the  Suffix  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  whole  body  of  them, 
as  in  dltfl a°-  A s  fflA hlRCPtl  “  lie  found  Simon  and 
Andrew”  Mark  1,16;  Gen.  14,2;  or,  finally,  the  Suffix  is  made  to 
correspond  simply  with  the  nearest  Genitive  or  Accusative;  and 
the  plain  Genitive-  or  Accusative-subordination  is  continued  with 
the  others,  e.  g.  '  AA<S-  *  'flhA/fc  :  ©A°T'/  :  [°  • 

P-m*  Gen.  12,5;  14,16;  32,8;  AH’*  ■  A (LCPl  •  (DllOilM-  “the 
heart  of  Pharaoh  and  of  his  great  ones”  Ex.  14,  5. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary  that  a  Suffix  of  this 
kind,  referring  to  a  determined  Noun,  named  in  the  sentence, 
should  invariably  precede  the  noun,  and  the  noun  invariably  come 
second.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  demanded  by  the  sense  and 
structure  of  the  sentence,  an  Accusative  or  Genitive  of  this  kind 
may  also  be  placed  before  the  word  on  which  it  depends,  e.  g.  (D A 

and  unto  the  woman  in  turn  he  said”  Gen.  3, 16 
(v.  infra  §  196).  Even  when  the  Accusative  or  Genitive  is  placed 
after  the  Suffix,  it  does  not  need  to  follow  it  directly,  but  may  be 
separated  from  it  by  several  words.  It  is  evident  that  by  means 
of  this  circumlocutory  substitute  for  the  definite  Article  with  Nouns 
standing  in  any  sort  of  subordination,  it  has  been  made  possible 
to  attain  also  a  greater  freedom  in  Word-arrangement;  and  this 
consideration  has  contributed  to  the  great  predominance  of  such 
a  periphrasis  in  the  language. 

2.  Methods  §  173.  2.  As  Ethiopic  has  thus  means  enough  to  signify 

°tingdJn-"  sPecially  ^le  determination  of  a  Noun  when  required,  there  was 
definiteness  the  less  demand  for  a  special  indication  of  the  undetermined  Noun 
by  means  of  the  so-called  Indefinite  Article.  The  context,  in  fact, 
together  with  the  absence  of  any  note  of  determination,  suffices  to 
show  that  a  word  is  undetermined:  !  AT'  “there  came 

Magi”  Matt.  2, 1 ;  HJ&A/i,  s  “whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman” 

5,28  &c.  If  indefiniteness  is  not  sufficiently  shown  thereby,  it  is 
generally  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  word  in  question  is 
regarded  as  determined  or  undetermined,  as  in  Matt.  2,  12  ©V? 

:  n/3hA?°  “and  he  told  them  in  a  dream  or  in  the  dream”; 
and  in  2,13  VD«  *’  hh  •  •  hM'ChV'  “  behold, 
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an  angel  or  the  angel  of  God  appeared  to  him"  ;  and  in  19,  21 
M  “to  the  poor  man  or  to  a  poor  man”.  But  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  indefinite  article  of  other  tongues  expresses  the  notion 
of  “any  one”,  and  in  the  same  way  with  the  plural  “any”,  “some”, 
Ethiopic  has,  to  be  sure,  a  mode  of  its  own  of  denoting  this  idea. 
When  a  human  being  is  meant,  “any  one"  is  'Hhrt.  or  <Vn h  e.  g. 
Matt.  22,16;  [Kebra  Nag.  141  a  19];  and  fern.  e.  g-  'Oh 

A/T*  s  ö’l\ Jm  “a  Hebrew  woman”:  and  yet  hfhf}.,  h rh'l.'  “one 
(m.  &/*.)”  is  also  used  for  it,  and  in  fact  not  only  in  cases  where 
sig  stands  even  in  the  Greek  original  text,  as  in  Matt.  8, 1 9 ; 
Gen.  22, 13,  but  also  in  other  cases,  e.  g.  Gen.  38, 2  Kcd  sloe 
tyv/arepa,  avttpxTro'j  ’Kavotvociov  WCM  :  hth'l' s  •  Jlrh***.  • 

'ühfl.  «*  Chrest.  p.  24, 11.  20,  21,  25;  p.  25, 1.  14;  p.  31,  1.  1 

(d>ah'P  *■  fj'flhfij  &c.  “One  another”  too  is  generally  expressed 
by  and  flAh«  with  a  preposition  of  some  kind  before  the 

i}".  With  names  of  things  an  express  indication  of  indeterminate¬ 
ness  is  still  less  necessary;  but  hthtf*  may  also  be  used  in  the 
case  of  things,  e.  g.  Josh.  24,32,  or  turns  of  speech  like  fif\  :  HfaV 
“any  thing  as  a  debt”  Deut.  24, 10.  In  plural-notions,  the  mere 
plural  often  serves  to  express  “some”  or  an  undefined  “several”, 
“many”,  as  in  some  days  or  several  days  after” 

Judges  14,8;  15,1.  Besides,  Ethiopic  possesses  the  following  ad¬ 
ditional  means,  very  frequently  adopted,  of  expressing  these  notions : 
(a)  the  employment  of  the  preposition  which  denotes  part 

of  a  whole  (v.  §  164,  No.  3),  e.  g.  hJP’AflWl  “some  difficulty” 
Matt.  19,23;  hA  •*  «*  ftrlHh’P  “  certain  scribes”  9,3; 

faAJb'fc  “two  of  his  disciples”  21,1;  •  ;I*'flA. 

Ah  “some  of  thy  pottage”  Gen.  25,  30  (for  other  examples 
v.  §  164,3): — ( b )  the  periphrasis  which  consists  of  fl;  “there  is”, 
or  “there  are”  (§  167,  1,  b)  and  the  relative  pronoun  following, 
e.  g.  hrsi>{l  :  “  whosoever  putteth  away”  (lit.  —  “if  there  is 

who  hath  put  away”)  Matt.  19,9;  0?iA  :  ÜRVh«  “some  came” 
Gen.  14,3  ;  JlftA  •’  Oh  UK  •  iA  •  s  ’ll?  “there  be  some 

standing  here”  (lit.  “there  are  who  are  of  those  who  stand  here”) 
Matt.  16,28;  hence  OH-  —  fltl! — Oil  (or  0&A  &c.)  “some  — ,  others 
—  others”  &c.  Matt.  21,35;  22,5;  25,15:  —  (c)  the  negative  for 
“not  any  one”  or  “no  one”,  “no  man”,  “nothing”,  —  either  hAO  :  H 
“there  is  not  one,  who”,  or  with  following,  or  in  the 

neuter  rJH  (§  147,  b):  —  “nothing  at  all”  or  “no  one  at  all"  is 
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also  rendered  by  Yf'/V*  with  a  negation. — For  any  one  who  is  spoken 
of  indefinitely,  but  definitely  thought  of,  his  name  being  withheld, 
— in  Greek  6  osiva,  and  in  Hebrew  'As, — Ethiopic  has  the 

expression  hlfo  Matt.  26, 18,  the  formation  and  derivation  of  which 
are  still  quite  obscure. 


II.  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  VERB. 


1.  NOUNS  AND  PRONOUNS  IN  SUBORDINATION  TO  THE  VERB. 
Accusative  §  174.  The  Verb  may  govern  Nouns  in  the  Accusative,  and 
associated  this  f°rm  °f  subordination  is  the  most  direct  and  usual  one.  When 
Nomen  R  falls  short,  recourse  is  had  to  prepositions  to  assist  the  Verb. 

äS  dötGT“ 

mining  the  There  is  no  third  mode  by  which  a  Verb  can  bring  a  Noun  into 
ld-of,the  combination  with  itself.  Even  the  so-called  Adverbs  are  almost 
Accusative  invariably  dependent  on  the  Verb  as  Accusatives  or  as  preposi- 
mination.  tional  forms ;  and  even  the  comparatively  small  number  of  Adverbs 
which  (being  of  pronominal  or  other  origin)  are  not  formed  by 
means  of  the  Accusative,  or  by  prepositions  (§§  160  — 163),  must 
yet  be  thought  of  as  subordinated  to  the  Verb  as  quasi- Accu¬ 
satives. 


(a)  The  Verbal  Object  expressed  by  the  Accusative. 

The  Accusative  in  Ethiopic  has  the  most  varied  functions  to 
fulfil,  as  has  been  already  indicated  (§  143). 

1.  It  serves  to  complete  the  idea  of  the  Verb  by  means  of 
some  definite  limitation. 

(a)Adverbiai  (a)  A  Noun  (Nomen)  of  some  sort,  in  the  Accusative  case, 
ofEndfand  may  m  this  way  be  associated  with  the  verb,  to  signify  the  hind 
Manner,  and  manner, — as  a  general  condition, — of  the  action  (Adverbial 
Accusative). 

Adjectives  in  the  Accusative  describe  the  kind  and  manner 
of  the  action,  as  in:  flhp '  “he  wept  bitterly  (‘a  bitter  weep¬ 
ing')”  Matt.  26,  75;  HftHlA  »  £Crh4J  :  ’h90l)lC  •  “before 

they  had  withdrawn  far  from  the  city”  Gen.  44,4;  a'Vf  :  : 

well  hath  Esaias  prophesied”  Matt.  15,  7.  And  in  this 
way  Adjectives  may  form  Adverbs,  by  taking  the  Accusative 
§  163).  In  those  cases,  however,  in  which  such  limiting  expression 
applies  to  the  Subject  or  Object  rather  than  to  the  Verb,  as,  e.g. 
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“he  fled  naked”,  or  “he  took  him  alive’’,  it  must  be  immediately 
referred,  in  Ethiopic,  to  the  Subject  or  Object,  and  placed  in  ap¬ 
position  to  it  (v.  §  189). 

And  so  too  may  the  idea  of  the  Verb  be  supplemented  by 
Substantives  in  the  Accusative  to  describe  the  kind  and  manner 
of  the  Action,  by  way  of  special  circumstances,  although  in  that 
case  prepositions  are  employed  oftener  perhaps  than  the  Accusa¬ 
tive:  5  “suddenly  they  shoot  at  them”  Ps.  63,4 

(v.  also  §  163);  Vfl<£  *  0(D*&  “  he  sat  (‘judgment’)  on  the  judgment 
seat  Matt,  27, 19;  £VnC  *  :  ft’Crh«  : 

Judges  3,24;  tfutv*  s  “they  stood  (in)  ambush”  Judges  9,44; 
fhtw  :  “  he  was  sick  of  a  fever'’  cf.  Luke  4,38;  '/"-/•  :  U‘ 

VP  :  C^h  “  he  died  in  a  good  old  age”  Gen.  25,8;  Clt.i)?1  !  A?i 
“in.h-ttth.c  nur  “  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face”  Gen.  32,31; 

Judges  6,22;  /h7  •  tifOd.  “by  the  law  (‘right’)  of  the  greater” 

Clirest.  p.  97,  1.  21  sq.\  cf.  p.  96,  1.  16. 

In  the  same  way  a  Substantive-Infinitive  may  be  subordinated 
to  the  verb  to  determine  it  more  definitely:  ! 

“ delendo  delebit  eos”  Josh.  17,13;  cf.  §  181. 

(b)  Determinations  of  Place  and  Time  are  combined  with  the  (i)  Accusa- 
verb  in  the  same  way  (Accusative  of  Place  and  Time),  and  that 
both  in  the  case  of  Verbs  of  Motion  and  Verbs  of  Rest.  This  use 
of  the  Accusative  is  very  common.  Thus  one  says  (Dfih  :  7^<7D 
“he  went  out  to  the  field  a>/>h  i  o  nh  “  he  went  out  to  war” 

Judges  3, 10;  :  ''flrh.Ctf0"  “they  returned  to  their  own  land” 

Matt.  2,12;  0C7  :  “he  went  up  to  the  city"  Matt.  21, 18; 

£*£7D]f)tfD« :  7/VsA  “I  shall  go  before  you  into  Galilee"  Matt.  26,32; 

[nft'rfi  •  Revue  semit.  1906,  p.  277,  1.  21];  (V!'  ■'  hfl* 

K  “  in  thy  father’s  house”  Gen.  24,23;  :  ’TCfrfalb  “and 

he  set  (them)  for  his  pillow  Gen.  28,11;  :  : 

“they  sold  him  into  the  land  of  Egypt”  Gen.  37,36;  Hen.  14,2; 

VtUD  •  “he  was  in  the  field”  Gen.  4,8;  Matt,  24,26; 

“eastward"  (in  answer  to  the  question,  ‘where?’)  G.  A.  30,23; 

$ao  :  ßeßy/cs  stti  yrj;  Sap.  18, 15  A;  cf.  also  Tlrh»^  : 

<P'3r  Tab.  Tab.  12,2  ( Clirest .  p.  110);  :  Ctl'fc  Tab.  Tab.  18,1 

(Clirest.  p.  112).  In  all  these  cases  prepositions,  like  fl,  'Tr fl,  (D*tl 
p  &c.,  might  also  have  been  employed;  and  frequently  both  modes 
of  connection  are  made  use  of,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  sentence, 
if  several  indications  of  place  are  mentioned:  ?h'l:  :  0 7C  : 
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(c)  Accusa¬ 
tive  of 
Measure. 


2.  Accusa¬ 
tive  of 
Purport  or 
Reference1: 
(a)  Empha¬ 
tic  Acc.  of 
Derived 
Noun,  or 
Noun  of 
Kindred 
Meaning. 


A'P  «*  11, 'fc  “  lie  goes  home  to  liis  own  city  and  to  his  own  house” 
Josh.  20,6;  so  too  in  Gen.  30,25  and  31,3;  or  K'l’flJ.  :  ' 

••  w(D*M'  ftflJA hö»-  'flfh^O  «■  lunuftY j 

Josh.  22,4. 

Of  Time :  ^NllA  s  A»A/J*  “at  midnight”  Matt  25,6;  Jtrh'p  s 
A'W'  “for  one  hour”  26,40;  A>A/f’  “to-niglit”  Gen.  19,5; 

“at  midday”  18,1;  'JtfD  “in  a  year”  18,10;  hth'l' '  “(on)  one 

day”  Chrest.  p.  44,  1.  16;  “wait  a  little”  Hen.  52,5; 

(Dfh&O)  :  s  it*  (Dtn  °/0V'\'  Gen.  5,  3(2);  and  in  Relative 

clauses :  flöAih  8  h'i'Y  '  ;H1A0«  “  on  the  day  on  which  ye  shall 
eat”  Gen.  2, 17.  Prepositions  may  be  used  for  this  relation  also. 

(c)  In  like  manner  determinations  of  Measure  are  expressed 
in  the  Accusative:  fAOA  :  O^C'J*  :  (D’Yi/ntl‘ Y  :  h(ID'Y  “if  rose 
fifteen  cubits”  Gen.  7,  20;  :  flWlh.S« :  :  s  "Y 9° 

A'F*  “and  if  those  righteous  men  are  five  fewer”  Gen.  18,  28 ;  {Nh 
s  V  ffvWöfo  “he  is  too  short  (‘too  late’)  by  fifty  days”  Hen.  74, 14 ; 
ft<hA‘P  *  Ai ■  A'fl O-Y  8  In^A  “  divide  ye  the  land  into  seven 
parts”  Josh.  18,6;  Hen.  77,3;  Gen.  32,8;  0'HP  :  Yl*T' A*  : 
tlT  8  IJhAVrl:  “  liis  portion  was  five  times  as  great  as  theirs” 
Gen.  43,  34;  1] r/»  :  :  'd'jl'T o°m  “they  were  as  the 

sand  in  their  multitude”  Judges  7, 12;  ^r/n  :  : 

o^axY  8  'YavY  •  AVT  “  if  ye  have  faith  as  great  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed”  Matt.  17,20.  h\\ti  “it  amounts  to”,  in  particular 
is  always  associated  in  this  way  with  the  Accusative  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  :  P hlnfc  ■■  h/\d.  ••  ■■  9°h’t  “  there  were  about  10,500” 

Judges  8,10;  9,49. 

§  175.  2.  A  Verb  may  also  be  completed  by  means  of  an 
Accusative  which  gives  its  'purport  or  its  reference ,  in  both  of  which 
cases  the  governed  Noun  is  coupled  still  more  closely  with  the 
verbal  idea  (3). 

(a)  Thus  a  Verb  may  govern  a  Substantive  derived  from 
itself ,  in  order  to  explain  itself  by  itself,  as  in  'Y^bO  :  o^O’Y 
“he  was  angry”  (lit.  “he  was  angry  with  anger”)  Judges  2,14;  9,30; 

(b  Where,  to  be  sure,  the  Accusative  may  also  be  explained  by  At¬ 
traction  (§  201). 

(2)  [The  Ethiopic,  as  usual,  follows  the  Septuagint  here,  Iiockojiz,  koli 
rpiciKovra.  eV> 7,  instead  of  the  Hebrew  tr.] 

(:;)  Cases  like  £A/h'/°  i  hilf  “is  weaker  than  it  in  malice1’  are  rare 
(v.  Dillmann’s  lLex.\  col.  30). 
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•  T'U'VhA  “  let  us  swear  an  oath”  Hen.  6,4; 

“we  have  dreamed  a  dream”  Gen.  40,  8;  or  to  give  thereby  a 
special  emphasis  to  the  idea  which  belongs  to  the  Verb  (a  purpose 
which  at  other  times  is  served  by  the  Infinitive  instead  of  by  a 
noun,  v.  §181,o):  ft°? :  ftt/odb^  “we  are  wearied  out”  Hen.  103,9; 
»f]A M  •  'flÖA  “we  have  become  rich”  Hen.  97,8;  Gen.  2,17;  OV'1 
flhrt  i'flhrt  «'  9°t\ A  s  7\l\Ah,fo  “  did  he  fight  at  all  with  Israel?” 
(contrasted  with  keeping  the  peace)  Judges  11,25;  but  chiefly  to 
attach  to  the  Accusative  a  farther  determining  factor,  e.  g.  an 
Adjective,  by  which  combination  of  Substantive  and  Adjective  an 
Adverbial  conception  is  indicated:  A9n00  s  o°OrY  1  OdS  “he  was 
angered  exceedingly”  Gen.  39,19;  *p<£/Mrh  '  :  Oi\A  “he 

rejoiced  with  great  joy”  Matt.  2, 10;  &Cltm  •*  Ofl.f  •  *bCU'Y  “they 
feared  exceedingly”  Mark  4,41;  :  :  O)} iVhf 

“and  he  plagued  him  with  a  great  and  evil  plague”  Gen.  12, 17 ; 
Josh.  10,10,  20;  Gen.  46,29;  27,33;  Hen.  12,4;  65,5;  or  'f'vhT’  : 
Achtih  :  ’YAxr*P  ■  mi M  “  perform  thou  for  thyself  the  kins¬ 
man’s  duty  which  belongs  to  me”  Ruth  4,  6.  Thus  too  in  Eelative 
Clauses :  ah'}*  ■■  adti-u «  ho<:i>  » hn-u- 1  because  of  his  blessing 
wherewith  his  father  had  blessed  him”  Gen.  27,41;  nif’Vk  •  Hh°V 
with  the  judgment  with  which  ye  judge”  Matt.  7,  2. 
Occasionally  also  Nouns  from  other  roots,  but  of  kindred  mean¬ 
ing,  are  subordinated  in  this  way:  AO/hfr  s  .  .  .  :  A^t^ll. 

h  !  •  •  •  Odil-t-  S  wil'tti hi’  Hen.  39,  9;  ,4>/\  :  ffl»-  :  Ö 

'■  XC”1 l-l-  :  ‘TRC.  Hen.  9,  2.  In  such  cases  the  preposi¬ 
tion  H  is  frequently  used  instead  of  the  Accusative: 

/h-  *  Hen.  25,6;  (DWO^Q «  1  fl0fl*£  :  :  (Dft'W 

Josh.  6,  20. 

(b)  In  particular,  verbs  which  express  Fulness  and  Abun¬ 
dance  or  their  opposites  attract  in  the  Accusative  the  object  with 
which  a  person  or  thing  is  full  or  empty  (although  such  object  may 
also  be  introduced  by  in  accordance  with  §  164,  No.  3): 

tf°Ah*  1  THH  “they  grew  full  of  wisdom”  Hen.  48,1;  Ps.  64,14 
(with  "i\9oti  Hen.  56,  4;  Matt.  22, 10);  9Ö&,  :  ft'ld*  “they  are  full 
of  new  wine”  Acts  2, 13  (with  }x9°  Hen.  63, 10);  mhVp  :  *».0**A 
“I  was  in  want  of  healing”  Ps.  37,  7.  Thus  we  say  9°RC 

hli  :  rhrfUl  !  (D0° °/£  “a  land,  which  flows  with  milk  and 
honey”  Ex.  33,3;  Josh.  5,6;  A  •  00(D  “it  is  all 

planted  with  trees”  Hen.  10, 18. 


(b)  Acc.  of 
Belated 
Noun  with 
Verbs  of 
Plenty  and 
Want  &c. 
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(c)  Accnsa 
five  of 
Relation  or 
Limitation. 


So  also,  Verbs  of  Clothing  oneself  ('J'A'nrtj  ’t'OÄA  &c.) 
and  of  Overlaying  or  Covering ,  e.  g.  1  (DC*l*  “thou  slialt 

overlay  it  with  gold”  Ex.  25, 11,  28;  :  'EA  “thou  slialt  smear 

it  with  pitch”  Gen.  6, 14  &c.  Cf.  also  VwhA4* :  Tobit  11,10. 

(c)  The  Accusative  assigns  to  the  Verb  the  relation  ivhich  the 
Verb  has  to  some  object ;  or  else  it  restricts  to  some  limited  part 
of  the  object,  the  relation  of  the  Verb  which  is  already  given  in  a 
general  way  in  the  Subject-Case  or  Object- Case.  In  Passive 
and  Semi-passive  Verbs,  the  Subject  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
action,  is  given  in  the  Subject-Case  (or  Nominative);  but  if, — pro¬ 
perly  speaking, — it  is  not  the  whole  Subject,  but  only  a  part  of  it, 
that  is  affected  by  such  action,  then  this  part  is  attached  in  the 
form  of  an  explanatory  Accusative:  AJ?  :  •  hÖ&'i'kV  “Leah 

was  tender-eyed  (lit. — ‘suffered  in  her  eyes’)”  Gen.  29,17;  ^ao £ 
/TI«  :  “they  turned  their  faces”  (‘they  turned  about  as  to 

their  faces’)  Judges  18,23;  ‘she  veiled  her  face'  (lit. 

‘she  veiled  herself  as  to  her  face’)  Gen.  38,15;  24,65;  ■H-ii}'.'} ! 

“(that)  thou  mayest  cover  thy  nakedness”  (lit.  ‘cover  thy¬ 
self  as  to  thy  nakedness’)  Eev.  3,  18;  •  'Jfth  “wash  thy 

face”  (‘thyself  as  regards  thy  face’)  Matt.  6,17;  27,24;  Mark  7,3; 
Gen.  43,  31;  (D'j'Ußb’h  :  “and  Joseph  was  per¬ 

turbed  in  his  emotions  (‘bowels’)”  Gen.  43,30;  v.  also  4  Esr.  9,39 
(Laur.  40).  With  Active  Verbs,  the  subject  to  which  the  action 
of  the  verb  relates  is  given  in  the  Object-Case,  but  the  reference 
may  farther  be  restricted  to  a  portion  of  the  Subject,  by  means  of 
a  second  Accusative,  and  thus  be  indicated  more  accurately.  This 
combination  is  very  common  in  Ethiopic,  and  contributes  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  delicate  turn  to  the  language:  7AA  :  “he  touched  her 

hand”;  K'TlH  !  ItxPoV  “he  took  her  by  the  hand”  Matt.  8, 15;  9,29; 
20,34(1);  £>\b>C09* s  Chfl  “they  smite  him  on  the  head”  Matt.  27,30; 
hÖNC?****'  -  hAjM'fclftf0*  “they  blinded  their  eyes”  (‘them  in 
their  eyes’)  Gen.  19,11;  rli'J’fc”  •  “be  took  him  round  the 

neck”  (‘embraced  him  round  his  neck’)  Gen.  33,4;  : 

Tobit  11,8;  :  AO^*  “be  hardened  their  heart”  (‘them 

in  their  heart’)  Josh.  11,20;  ■'  ChCb  “she  shore 

off  from  him  the  seven  locks  of  his  head”  (‘shore  him  as  to  the 
seven  &c.’)  Judges  16,19.  And  even  where  other  languages  in 


O  [V.,  however,  Clirest.  26,  1.  9, — *•] 
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such  positions  have  only  one  Object-case,  as  in  yjiparo  r9jg  /sipög 
aCrgg  “he  touched  her  hand”,  the  Ethiopian  invariably  employs 
two  Accusatives. 

§  176.  3.  Finally,  the  Accusative  introduces  the  Person  or  3.  Accusa- 
Thing  affected  by  the  action,  i.  e.  the  material  dealt  with,  or  the  tlVobj°eC*h0 
Object.  This  is  the  ordinary  use  of  the  Accusative,  such  as  is  found  Pr°Per,  with 

V  0  yb  s  q  f* 

also  in  other  languages.  Not  only  may  all  transitive  verbs  assume  various 
such  an  Accusative,  but  also  many  which  originally  are  semi-pas- 
sive  may  do  so,  by  their  passing  into  transitives  through  a  new 
turn  of  the  conception;  just  as  7'fl^  “to  be  active”,  for  example, 
is  quite  usually  employed  for  “to  make”,  “to  do”,  without  on  that 
account  surrendering  its  intransitive  form  (§  76).  In  particular, 
the  following  verbs  take  the  Accusative,  contrary,  in  some  instances, 
to  the  usage  in  our  languages. 

( a )  Verbs  of  Saying ,  Speaking,  Narrating ,  Calling ,  Com¬ 
manding  &c.  Not  only  is  that  which  one  says  rendered  in  the  Ac¬ 
cusative;  but  the  person  also  to  whom  he  speaks  (whom  he  addres¬ 
ses)  is  introduced  in  the  Accusative  just  as  well  as  in  the  Dative 
(with  A):  “  he  said  to  him’  “they  said  to  me”;  and 

so  with  the  verbs  in  Matt.  28,18;  Mark  14,11,  et  saepe ; 

>M1  in  Matt.  25,36,  39;  and  h(W  “to  refuse  (something)  to  one”, 
taking  the  Accusative  of  the  Person,  Matt.  18,  30,  &c.  Particularly 
if  the  person  is  expressed  merely  by  a  pronoun  (Suffix),  this  Ac¬ 
cusative  connection  is  made  use  of;  otherwise  A  is  more  frequently 
employed.  The  verb  avt\ iA  with  the  Accusative  may  mean  “to 
swear  by  (something)”  —  ‘to  invoke  anything  by  way  of  oath’, 

Matt.  5,  34,  35;  23, 18,  22;  but  yet  fl  may  also  be  used  in  this  case, 

Matt,  23, 16,  18. 

(b)  Verbs  of  Equality ,  Resemblance  &c.,  e.  g.  A  : 

Matt.  7,24;  13,24,  31;  but  yet  such  verbs  also  may  be  connected 
with  iP*AA,  fl  01  a 

(c)  For  Verbs  of  Fulness  and  Want ,  v.  supra. 

(d)  Verbs  of  Ability  and  Weakness,  and  of  Slightness,  in  so 
far  as  by  a  new  turn  of  the  idea  they  assume  the  sense  of  Over¬ 
powering  and  Surpassing,  or  the  reverse.  Thus  jf]UA  with  the  Ac¬ 
cusative  means  “to  be  able  for  one”,  i.  e.  “to  master  him”  Gen.  32,  26 ; 

MO  with  the  Accusative,  “to  be  too  strong  for  one”,  “to  over¬ 
come  him”  Josh.  17, 13;  Mark  1,  7 ;  '*jPA  “to  be  strong”,  with  Acc. 

“to  vanquish”  Matt,  16,18;  Luke  11,22;  Ps.  17,20:  in  the  same 
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way  i'hUA  “  to  gain  power  over  any  one’’  Matt.  24,24;  'p'^fA 
Ps.  37,12;  Gen.  19,9.  This  union  also  is  adopted  the  most  readily, 
when  the  Accusative  is  a  Personal  Pronoun  (Suffix).  A  peculiar 
delicacy  and  brevity  in  the  Ethiopic  speech,  in  stating  comparisons, 
depends  upon  this  Accusative-use,  inasmuch  as  in  every  comparison, 
the  person  or  thing,  with  which  comparison  is  made,  may  when 
expressed  by  a  Pronoun  he  attached,  as  an  Accusative  Suffix,  to 
any  Intransitive  or  Passive  verb,  —  although  on  the  other  hand 
}\9oti  must  be  employed,  when  it  is  expressed  by  a  Noun:  J%*fl  : 

“the  Father  is  greater  than  I”  (‘surpasses  me  in  great¬ 
ness’)  John  14,28;  Gen.  48,19;  ftA  •  VhYlfi?*  “who  are 

more  wicked  than  he”  Luke  11,26;  who  is  greater 

than  you”  Matt.  23,11 ;  “is  impossible  for  you”  Matt.17,20; 

Gen.  18, 14;  fa “who  is  fairer  than  she”,  Judges  15,  2; 

is  too  narrow  for  you”  Josh.  17,15;  “who 

is  younger  than  he”  Gen.  25,23;  Judges  15,2;  '  T4*  “thou 

hast  become  much  too  powerful  for  us"  Gen.  26, 16;  j't/Xp  •  AlhfU ! 
ifj&flWlAh  “  there  is  no  man  who  is  wiser  than  thou”  Gen.  41,39; 
fcAO  ••  H?w<.£¥£h  “  in  nothing  shall  I  be  greater  than  thou” 
Gen.  41,  40;  <D J&'trh'f-  :  A®'!3  “and  it  is  lower  than  the  same" 
Hen.  26, 4  ( cf .  infra ,  §  187,  3). 

(e)  Verbs  of  Coming ,  Going,  Arriving  at,  are  connected  with 
an  Accusative,  not  only  in  the  sense  given  above,  §  174,1,6,  but 
also  with  a  true  Object-Accusative:  “be  went  his  way” 

Gen.  19,  2;  with  the  Accusative  of  the  land  =  “to  go 

through  it”  Judges  18,  9 ;  with  Accusative  “to  pass  through 

(a  land)”  Gen.  12,  6;  0£fl)  :  “  to  cross  the  river”  Gen.  31,21; 

with  Accusative  “to  step  aside  from  anything”  “to  pass 
from”  Hen.  41,5;  and  thus  too  with  Personal  Objects,  e.  g.  flft’rh 
and  (fvftYx  with  Accusative  “to  surprise  one”,  “to  overtake  him" 
Matt.  23,36;  Gen.  14,15;  15,12;  Judges  16,9;  <+»<£  with  the  Ac¬ 
cusative  of  the  female  “to  lie  with”,  “to  cover”  Ex.  22,19;  Mark  7,21; 
•VA* hfl  “to  meet  with  any  one”  Matt.  28,  9  &c.  In  the  same  way, 
Verbs  of  Following ,  Pur  suing,  Getting  before ,  e.  g.  with 

Accusative  “to  get  before  any  one”  Matt.  21,31;  Mark  6,45; 
Judges  7,  24  (F). 

(/)  The  following  Verbs  also  take  an  Accusative: — Verbs 
of  Recollecting  and  Keeping  in  mind,  e.  g,  llh£  “to  call  any  one 
to  mind"  Matt.  26, 13;  of  Pleasing  and  Being  agreeable  to,  inasmuch 
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as  the  idea  of  ‘satisfying’  is  at  the  root  of  them,  as  ti&av  (always 
with  the  Accusative);  d\(Dti  Matt.  21,  15;  and  of  Delighting  in 
{Choosing),  like  Mark  1,11. 

(g)  All  those  Verbs,  which  may  he  referred  to  the  idea  of 
“ dealing  with  one” ,  of  “ doing  something  to  one” ,  may  govern  in 
the  Accusative  the  object  affected  by  them,  e.  g.  iVfhi*  with  Ac¬ 
cusative,  “to  laugh  one  to  scorn”  Mark  5,40;  with  Acc.  “to 

be  ashamed  of  one”  Mark  8,  38  (or  “to  be  bashful  or  timid  in 
presence  of  one”,  ‘to  fear  him’  Matt.  21,37);  Y]rh&  with  Accusa¬ 
tive  “to  disown  or  deny  any  one”;  Oti(D  “to  be  offended  at  any 
one”  Matt.  26,31,  33;  with  the  Accusative  of  the  person  “to 
do  anything  to  one”,  “to  deal  with  him'*  Matt.  21,36;  h9oti  “to 
believe  or  trust  any  one”  Gen.  45,  26:  whence,  in  particular,  many 
Verbs  of  Stems  I,  3  and  III,  3,  e.  g.  Arh®  “to  mourn  for  any  one” 
Gen.  37,34;  “to  fight  with  one”  Judges  1,5;  'p.p&A  with 

the  same  meaning;  and  'i-trr’h  “  to  rise  against  one” 

Ps.  147,6;  “to  dispute  with  one”  Hen.  1 , 9 (x) ;  even  *1*9° 

ÖO  “to  be  angry  with  any  one”  Gen.  30,2;  “to  trust  any 

one”  Pom.  15, 14  &c. 

Qi)  Finally  there  belong  to  this  class  the  forms  already 
mentioned  (§  167, 1,5),  and  still  farther  to  be  discussed  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  section  (v.  §  192,5),  viz.: — »flp,  'fill?  0  &c.,  by  which  the 
idea  “to  have”  is  indicated, — together  with  their  negatives  ?iA 
'Of  &c.  Whenever  these  words  express  the  idea  “to  have”,  they 
are  joined  with  the  Accusative  of  the  object  (while,  in  the  sense 
“there  is”  or  “there  exists”,  they  are  completed  by  a  Nominative). 
The  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  of  the  association  of  the 
Accusative  with  these  forms  also, — is  that  the  derived  meaning 
gradually  preponderated  over  the  original  one.  Thus:  J'iA’flll  : 
V)^A  “thou  hast  no  part”  Josh.  22,25;  i\0  •  '(\ V  !  “we 

have  Abraham  for  father”  Matt.  3,  9;  }\ fl ao  :  fl  :  'MH" \  :  T<£T‘ 
“for  he  had  great  possessions”  Matt.  19,22;  f]"fc  :  (Dmtl't*  s  hf7  ! 
teft'A  “  she  had  a  leaf  in  her  bill”  Gen.  8,11;  pfö  :  hA'fli'  “I 
have  not  a  devil”  John  8,49.  This  very  favourite  idiom  may  be 
employed  even  when  the  possessing  Subject  is  not  only  indicated 
by  a  substituted  pronoun,  but  also  by  a  Noun  (Appellative  or 


(b  [In  this  passage  Flemming  reads  A^h  instead  of  Dillmann’s 

< •  tr.] 
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4.  Double 
Accusative 
Triple 
Accusative. 


Proper): — In  the  latter  case  H  receives  the  Suffix  referring  to  the 
Noun,  and  the  Noun  itself  is  added,  with  A  (ns  in  §  172,  c): — 

1  !  JpVfl)  “and  she, — Rebecca — ,  had  a  brother” 

Gen.  24,29;  or  A  may  even  he  left  out  (as  in  §  172,  c): — i Dptf : 

•  £P,A  s  TxTrM  1  'fRP'Tf  “and  the  children  of  Reuben  had 
many  cattle”  Numb.  32, 1;  fllf 1-fs  :  AH  :  jflA/t» :  “and  Laban 

had  two  daughters”  Gen.  29,16:  or  the  Noun  may  stand  as  ab¬ 
soluter  Voidialt  (in  accordance  with  §  196): — 'flhrt«5  Pi2  !  IflAta'P  ! 
l L  “a  (certain)  man  had  two  sons”  Matt.  21,28;  and  this  is 
specially  in  place,  when  the  Noun  is  indefinite,  as  in  the  case  given 
here.  However  it  frequently  happens  that  in  those  cases  in  which 
p  and  ftAP  imply  the  notion  of  “ having ”,  the  Manuscripts  never¬ 
theless  give  the  Nominative  instead  of  the  more  usual  Accusative, 
as  in  "Y£A  » AA-IU'  “I  have  no  strength”  (‘strength  is  not  in  me’) 
Ps.  68,2;  :  ptn>-  “they  have  a  mouth”  Ps.  113, 13  sqq.  (Note); 

1J p tfl>*  :  'Pfl'fl  “who  have  wisdom”  Hen.  5,  8 (x) ;  L  AO  •  :  (W 

‘Pi) A-  “  his  days  have  no  beginning”  direst,  p.  92,  line  22  (on  the 
other  hand  in  line  26  we  have  T^rP);  t\ AP  •  h’t\ '  YlCM'il  ibid. 
p.  93,  line  2  &c.  Such  deviations  may  be  explained  by  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  p  is  used  in  this  combination,  rather  in  accordance  with 
its  original  sense  than  with  its  derived  signification. 

§  177.  4.  In  the  wide-spread  use  of  the  Accusative,  explained 
in  §§  174 — 176,  we  naturally  find  that  many  Verbs  may  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  double  Accusative.  A  transitive  Verb  for  instance 
may  take,  besides  its  nearest  Object- Accusative  according  to 
§  174  sqq.,  a  farther  Accusative,  of  an  adverbial  or  locative  nature, 
as  is  proved  by  the  examples  which  are  adduced  in  these,  sections. 
Such  instances  need  not  be  farther  discussed  at  this  stage.  But 
there  are,  besides,  many  Verbs  which  govern  a  double  Object- 
Accusative.  Of  this  sort  are  (a)  all  Causatives  of  transitive  Verbs, 
§§  77,  79  sqq. ;  (b)  in  accordance  with  §  176  c,  Verbs  of  Filling,  Satis¬ 
fying,  Depriving;  (c)  following  §  175,??, — Verbs  of  Clothing,  Cover¬ 
ing,  Girding,  Crowning,  Surrounding,  Overlaying,  Removing,  e.  g. 
hftV  Hen.  54,5;  AAfl  Matt.  27,31;  Gen.  37,23;  (d)  Verbs  of  Giv¬ 
ing,  Entrusting,  Bestowing,  Taking,  Robbing,  in  so  far  as  the  ideas 
which  they  convey  are  of  the  same  order  with  (b)  and  (c),  e.  g. 
WU 0  Matt.  20,8;  21,23;  Gen.  30,18;  h(D&?  Gen.  39,4; 


(T)  [Flemming  reads  here,  however,  '['flfl,  the  Accusative,  tr.] 
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Luke  9,  39;  19,26;  Gen.  14,16  (30,15);  Gen.  44,6; 

(Wma)  direst,  p.  96,  line  11;  (e)  in  accordance  with  §  176,  g,  Verbs 
of  Hindering,  Forbidding,  Refusing,  e.  g.  hA h  Prov.  30,7; 

Gen.  24,41;  and  of  Requiting,  and  Doing  or  Dealing  with,  e.  g. 

Ps.  7,4;  Matt.  21,40;  27,22;  (f)  in  accordance  with 
§  176,5,  those  of  Comparing,  and  with  §  176,  a,  those  of  Naming^), 
Asking,  Begging,  Teaching,  Relating,  Addressing,  e.  g.  -pAhA 
Matt.  21,24;  Mark  4,10;  A*70?  Gen.  1,5,8  and  frequently,  &c. 
(g)  Lastly,  many  Verbs,  which  express  a  Making  or  a  Judging, 
may  take,  besides  their  nearest  Object,  another  also  as  a  Predica¬ 
tive-Accusative,  that  is, — such  an  Accusative  as  would  form  the 
predicate  to  the  nearest  Object,  if  that  Object  were  set  in  an  in¬ 
dependent  sentence  as  Subject.  For  example,  :  11^7  “he 

considered  her  a  whore”,  i.  e.  “lie  thought  that  she  was  a  whore” 
Gen.  38,  15;  h.PYl^  :  ?iA  •*  I!?FH1A  *  rh Wir  '•  “we 

shall  make  you  free  from  concern”  Matt.  28, 14;  !  rhTJfl  * 

01U  “I  shall  make  him  a  great  nation”  Gen.  17,20;  h7'ÜC?(n>,‘  : 
77D'f]A0  “I  shall  make  them  into  a  dish”  Gen.  27,9;  : 

hAAft'P  “bind  ye  them  into  sheaves”  Matt.  13,  30;  *  AH'fc  • 

9°\\ “  we  will  put  this  plan  into  execution”  Hen.  6,4;  and 
thus  frequently  7’(\£  with  the  Acc.  of  the  material  (v.  Dillmamn’s 
‘Xct.’  col.  1160);  also  !  AV  5  hTitl’llP  “we 

will  take  your  daughters  to  us  for  wives”  Gen.  34, 16.  Still,  in  the 
cases  last-named,  the  second  Object,  which  here  gives  rather  the 
product  or  result,  may  also  be  introduced  by  A  (§  179)  (2).  And 
indeed  with  many  of  the  verbs  which  have  been  mentioned,  the 
association  of  a  double  Accusative  is  unnecessary,  as  one  of  the 
two  Objects  may  be  introduced  also  by  a  preposition  ( cf .  infra). 
Farther,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  a  verb  takes  two  Objects, 
one  of  them  is  generally  ‘determined’,  and  it  is  accordingly  sub¬ 
ordinated,  by  means  of  Suffixes  and  A  (§  172,  c),  provided  it  is  not 
v  a  mere  Pronoun. 

( 1 )  Yet  we  find  here  and  there,  in  a  less  careful  style,  in  Verbs  of 

Naming,  expressions  also  like  s  AM-tl  •  WVP.  :  SfO*<P. 

Hen.  77, 1;  Gen.  26,  21,  —  where  the  Name  remains  as  a  Proper  Noun  in  its 
first  form.  [In  Hen.  77,  1,  however,  Flemming  now  reads  AZM'hV- 

(2)  Of  a  different  description  are  cases  like  the  following:  p  : 

AÄAhihh  “  he  gives  to  thine  enemies  the  victory  over  thee”  Chrest.  p.  44, 
line  1 ;  AhthM  i  !h9° H  ibid.  p.  42,  line  15;  cf.  infra  p.  445. 
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5.  Accusa¬ 
tive  after 


A  Triple  Accusative  is  also  met  with, — that  is  to  say,  the 
Double-Accusative  just  described  and  an  additional  Accusative  in 
the  sense  of  a  Dative, — e.  g.  in  Hj'iCn/ihhV  •  VPA°  !  <£T<£rf,‘  •  HH 

ILhU-  :  qui  fecisti,  ut  singulae  creaturae  nobis  fructus  varios 

afferant  II  Const.  Ap.  39. 

5.  That  even  Reflexive  Verbs  (St.  Ill)  govern  an  Accusa- 
Reitexive  tive,  has  already  been  indicated  by  several  examples  in  §  80  f1) ; 

verbs,  and  and, — inasmuch  as  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  subordination  of 

tift6r  th  ft 

passives  of  an  Object,  whether  a  Verb  is  used  semi-passively  and  reflexively 
verbs  jn  gp  j  l  or  in  St.  Ill  (like  an and  “to  be  full”  and 

w  hicn 

govern  two  “to  fill  oneself”,  both  being  joined  with  an  Accusative,  or  A'flrt 

Accusr*  •  -i 

tive'g  and  'f’A'flrt  “to  put  on”  and  “to  clothe  oneself”),  —  this  case  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  those  which  have  been  described  in 
§§  175,  176.  In  the  very  same  way  a  verb,  which  takes  again  a 
simple  meaning  in  the  Reflexive  Stem,  in  many  cases  no  longer 
differs  at  all,  as  regards  association  with  an  Accusative,  from  a 
simple  Transitive,  as  in  the  case  of  ao(i\(D  “to  hand  over”,  *on 
(l\(D  “to  cause  to  be  handed  over  to  oneself”,  i.  e.  “to  receive”, 
“to  take  -I'AJ'iJi  “  to  let  oneself  be  sent”,  i.  e.  “to  serve”,  with 
the  Accusative  of  the  Person,  Matt.  25,  44;  27,  55;  ■ 1-09 “to 
bind  oneself  to”,  i.  e.  “to  be  attached  to”,  “to  be  a  follower  of”, 
with  an  Accusative,  Matt.  27,57 ;  ■(•«J'rtA  “to  go  to  meet”  Gen.  14,17; 
+ ?»<"»>  “  to  confess”  Mark  1,  5;  IXAi  “to  ride”,  with  Accusative, 
Gen.  49, 17.  In  fact  Reflexive  Stems,  which  have  again  become 
Simple  in  their  meaning,  may  take  two  Accusatives,  e.  g.  «pftftA 
(v.  supra ,  under  No.  4). 

In  like  manner  all  Passives  of  Verbs  which  have  two  Accusa¬ 
tives  in  the  Active,  take  the  Accusative  of  one  of  the  two  Objects 
of  the  Active  Stem,  e.  g.  “to  be  taught”  (“to  learn”)  with 

Accusative  of  the  Object,  Luke  1,4;  “to  receive  some¬ 

thing  in  compensation”  with  Accusative  of  the  thing,  Deut.  15,  2,  3; 
Ps.  39,21;  'YOtl?  with  Accusative  “to  be  recompensed  for  some¬ 
thing”  Mark  10,  30;  YPA* :  tMOJi  “all  things  have  been  given  to 
me”  Matt.  11,27 ;  'J’h^A  with  Acc.,  “to  receive  something  allotted”. 
—  For  other  examples  v.  Ex.  36,6;  Deut.  11,11  [and  Cornill,  Weise 


(*)  Cf.  also,  e.  g.  Judith  10,  3  sq.:  ■Man*  •*  s*’p'/  ••  «■  © +4* 

'(lM‘  j  b&d’Y  *  f^bC'Y  :  CM  •  ©PV'hP'P  ■■  F’bCp  •  •  •  •  ©4* 

rtC7©V «  ha>-Pi~'Y 
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Philos.’,  p.  51].  It  is  especially  binding,  in  the  case  of  all  verbs,  which 
in  the  Active  along  with  the  nearest  Object  take  a  Predicate-,  or 
Product-Accusative, — that  this  Predicate  or  Product  appear  also  with 
the  Passive,  as  an  Accusative^).  Thus  we  have  such  an  Accusative 
with  all  verbs  which  express  the  idea  of  “being  called  anything” 
or  “found,  thought,  or  declared  to  be  anything”,  or  of  “being  made, 
chosen,  appointed,  or  designated  anything”,  e.  g. 

“he  is  called(2)  the  least”  Matt.  5,19;  23,10;  :  . 

“who  was  found  worthy”;  ! 

“your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate”  Matt.  23,  38;  :  fa'P  * 

it  was  reckoned  to  him  for  righteousness”  Gen.  15,  6;  ao £• 
s  'f'l'CI0#0  ‘  ‘it  is  interpreted  (as)  Redeemer”;  U'tt’l*  •  •pO^l) 

H-  s  tUh’flfh.C  “they  are  given  to  God  (‘as  a’)  for  a  gift” 

Numb.  18,  6;  :  A?ill  “I  was  appointed  a  minister” 

Eph.  3,7.  Only  rarely  is  the  Nominative  employed  in  these  cases, 
in  place  of  the  Predicate-Accusative,  and  then  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Predicate  is  associated  with  the  Subject  as  an  Apposition: 

C!  flJA*^« :  hU*}  !  Vf'i'Ulb  “his  son  Eleazar  was 
ordained  (as)  Priest  in  his  stead”  Deut.  10,  6. 

The  employment  of  the  Accusative  with  these  Passives  ex-  Accusative 
plains  also,  the  peculiarity,  found  both  in  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  (3),  ^Beln^8 
according  to  which  the  Verbs  of  ‘ Being,  Becoming  and  Remaining ’  Becoming 

&C 

take  the  Predicate  in  the  Accusative,  in 
respect  that  the  idea  of  “having  been  made  something”  or  “being 
made  something”  is  always  present  in  these  verbs, — for  instance : 

s  'i&.th  “I  shall  be  pure”  Ps.  17,26;  f/faV  :  ÖJJ&V  “that 
was  made  wine”  John  2,  9;  i«7  :  “  lie  became  an  archer” 

Gen.  21,20;  tiUfMD  :  £*A ©  “who  is  ready”  1  Peter  4,5;  9°'}^  : 

(“what  hast  thou  become?”)  “what  aileth  thee?”  Gen.  21,17; 

Ypfc  •  KKAA  “become  thousands”  Gen.  24,  60;  J&V'flC5  Inlln* :  All 
“its  circle  remains  empty”  Hen.  78, 14;  “they  sat 

assembled  together”  Hen.  13,  9;  \ lira  :  !  hV 

“that  they  remain  just  and  pure”  Hen.  69, 11 ; 

“they  stand  idle”  Matt.  20,3:  In  the  same  way  also,  (Dfyfa ,  e.  g. 

£a>bh  *  hVi-e  ocTToßaivsi  G/cXypog  Sir.  30,  8.  Connected  with  this 

C)  Just  as  in  Arabic,  Ewald,  lGr.  Ar.’  §  546. 

(2)  In  verbs  of  “being  called”,  proper  names  for  the  most  part  are  not 
put  in  the  Accusative,  e.  g.  Gen.  17,5;  11,9. 

(3)  Ewald,  lGr.  Ar.’  §  553  sqq. 
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6.  Suffix 
Pronoun 
used  as  a 
Secondary 
Accusative 
or  a  Dative 
of  Special 
Eeference. 


also  is  the  use  of  faV  with  the  Accusative,  meaning  “to  serve  as 
something”,  e.  g.  s  rl'}ri9ia£  “and  it  shall  he  for  a  token” 

Gen.  9, 13;  :  ?irflV  “and  their  bricks  served 

as  stone  to  them”  Gen.  11,3.  This  is  the  established  rule  which 
is  followed  in  the  case  of  faV,  UA(D ,  but  in  cases  where  the 

Predicate  may  also  be  regarded  as  an  Apposition,  owing  to  the 
verbal  idea  being  less  vacant  than  in  faV  or  Utlffl,  (e.  g.  in  “why 
stand  ye  idle?)  another  form  of  connection  is  also  possible  (§  189). 
If  indeed  a  Nominative  is  often  found  with  and  UjUDC),  when 
we  might  have  looked  rather  for  an  Accusative  according  to  what 
has  been  said,  then  the  cause  is — either  a  mere  piece  of  careless¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  a  copyist,  or  a  different  conception  of  the 
sentence:  e.  g.  “it  was  or  there  was  light”  may  be  expressed  by — 
“light  arose”,  and  then  the  Ethiopic  would  be  faV  :  'flC/Ts  or  light 
may  be  regarded  as  a  predicate  to  the  impersonal  form  “it  was  or 
became”,  and  the  Ethiopic  would  then  be  frV  s  ^flC/V ;  hence  varia¬ 
tion  in  Manuscripts,  Gen.  1,3;  lien.  89,8.  Thus  we  can  say:  }\J\ 
V  :  “it  is  not  good”  Matt.  15,  26,  and  ‘it  is  not 

a  good  thing”  Gen.  2, 18;  (D\ J-Ii.A  “a  custom 
at  ose  in  Isiael  Judges  11,  39,  ■  "where  /hi  might  quite  as  well  have 
appeared,  “it  became  a  custom”;  VfUD  s  (instead  of  Mi) 

“it  had  been  hidden  in  the  ground”  Josh.  7,  21,  22;  :  V 

Chrest.  p.  29,  line  13. 

§  178.  6.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  all  the  cases 
which  have  been  hitherto  mentioned,  and  those  in  which  a  Stiff. 
Pron.  in  Ethiopic  is  attached,  in  the  sense  of  a  Dative  to  Active, 
Intransitive,  Reflexive,  or  Passive  Verbs  (§  151).  Such  an  Accusa¬ 
tive  expresses,  not  the  nearest  object,  but  the  idea  of  “in  relation 
to”,  or  “for”,  and  thus  indicates  the  same  thing  which  otherwise 
is  expressed  by  A  It  has  most  resemblance  to  the  Accusative  in 
the  cases  mentioned  in  §  175,  c,  but  it  is  again  distinguished  from 
these  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  only  allowable  for  the  Suffix 
Pronoun.  Thus  we  say  \\ “open  unto  us”  Matt.  25,11;  (D JR 
‘SHY)?’  “  and  they  shall  add  to  him”  Matt.  25,  29;  “remains 

for  me”  Matt.  19,20;  U£>£:\'0\  1  “what  is  right  to  thee”  (“wliat  is 


(*)  That  the  Predicate  cannot  stand  in  the  Accusative,  when  it  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  preposition  Sl#/D  follows  of  course  from  §165,  No.  6;  e.g. 

Ju’ThVpV-  :  X\a»  •  0*>£‘A‘P'}  Matt.  6,  5. 
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thine  opinion”)  Matt.  22,  17 ;  “it  is  better  for  thee” 

Matt.  5,  29,  30;  hm:lM)[UD*giY}0u*  •  A  A?”  “peace  shall  not  be  unto 
you”  Hen.  5,4:  cf.  also  UfUD^  “it  impends  over  me”  in  the  peri¬ 
phrasis  for  the  Futurum  instans  (§  89),  and  ‘p’Tr't'h  (§  198).  Now 
since  this  employment  of  the  Suff.  Pron.  with  a  Dative  sense  is  in 
general  possible,  the  periphrasis  for  the  definite  Article  by  means 
of  a  Suffix  appended  to  the  Verb  (§  172,  c)  may  be  extended  to 
Nouns  which  stand  in  a  Dative  subordination  to  the  Verb: — : 
“there  was  to  Noah”  Gen.  7,6;  ft:  1  Ah  • 

“and  it  shall  be  for  food  for  thee  and  for  them”  Gen.  6,21 
&c.  This  use  of  the  suffix  is  most  frequent  with  frij,  to  express 
the  notion  of  “being  something  to  one”,  or  “serving  as  something 
to  one”^),  and  the  Suffix  is  but  seldom  omitted  in  that  case:  “that 
she  may  become  his  wife”  is  always  given  in  Ethiopic  as  l'VhS0  : 
'fthtL’P  or  :  'flhft.'f«,  not  'Tf'Vh'J  :  so  too  p.Yb'JV) 

<n>-  •  Ahh  “let  him  be  your  minister”  Matt.  20,  26;  2^  :  : 

J&hflHT  :  CD  “  how  then  can  he  be  (at  the  same  time)  his  son?" 
Matt.  22, 45.  In  virtue  then  of  a  peculiar  subtlety  in  the  Ethiopic 
language,  every  verb  which  has  for  Subject  or  Object  some  part 
of  a  living  being  (such  as  a  member  of  the  body,  the  soul,  name, 
honour,  qualities  &c.)  has  a  Suff.  Pron.  appended  to  it,  referring 
to  the  Being  itself  and  having  a  Dative  or  Accusative  force, — for 
the  purpose  of  signifying  that  the  action  proceeds  from,  or  passes 
over  to — not  merely  the  part  in  question  but  also  the  Being  itself, 
e-  g.  P-:l' AM'  “  my  heart  rejoices  (in  me)”  Ps.  12,  6; 
Judges  19, 6;  'pflj’i :  AH*  “bis  mind  came  back  (to  him)”  Mark  5,15; 
Luke  8,35;  &7rt]pol*m  :  A 0 r,I>*  “their  heart  was  perturbed  (within 
them)”  Gen.  42,28;  45,26;  (hp>iP  •  An*  “his  spirit  revived  (within 
him)”  Gen.  45,  27  ;  :  WAP  4  ‘my  soul  is  embittered  (within 

me)”  Ruth  1, 13;  •’  h 'H*  :  “a  woman,  who 

had  an  issue  of  blood”  Matt.  9,  20  (for  which  the  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  other  languages  would  be  £^7  •  t\9°Og/,  :  J^A? 

“hear  (me)  my  voice”  Gen  27,43;  ( \9°P  :  “he  hearkened  to 

(him)  his  voice"  Judges  13,9;  :  7iH(i  “he  smote  off  his  ear 


(2)  [Dillmann  seems  to  mean,  both  here  and  throughout  this  section, 
that  the  Dative  use  of  the  Verbal  Suffix  conveys  an  emphatic  reference  of 
the  idea  which  is  contained  in  the  verb  and  its  complement,  to  the  personality 
indicated  by  the  Suffix,  tr.] 
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(from  him)”  Matt.  26,51;  (DCTx?  •  •  A ?iS  “and  he  saw 

(her)  the  person  of  Dinah”  Gen.  34,  3;  (DtxTx*10^00'  1  h+Ffrtl  • 
Txh?*^*  “  and  Jesus  recognised  them  in  their  wickedness”  or  “per¬ 
ceived  their  wickedness  (in  them)”  Matt.  22, 18;  f^TxtlClP  :  7x160* 
“they  shall  hind  his  feet”^)  Matt.  22, 13;  cf.  also  J &tl9°07  :  V 

Judith  8, 17;  7x7x^6lh  *  foil'd  *  TflMl«  8,29;  *  A 

'Ml*  10, 16 ;  in  the  very  same  way,  for  “he  called  his  name  so-and- 
so”  the  expression  is  —  sometimes,  it  is  true,  A#0?  :  fll°  :  but  with 
more  elegance,  :  tll°  •  A ,'Th  Gen.  4,25;  3,20,  Note.  The 

Cases  mentioned  in  §  175,6*  all  resemble  those  which  are  enume¬ 
rated  here,  except  that  in  the  former  group  the  Person  itself  is 
always  the  proper  Subject  or  Object,  and  the  Part  of  it  which  is 
dealt  with,  is  always  in  the  Accusative  of  Reference  — ,  while,  vice 
versa,  in  the  group  before  us,  it  is  the  Part  which  is  always  the 
nearest  Subject  or  Object,  and  the  Person  itself  is  mentioned  by 
way  of  addition  and  put  in  the  secondary  Accusative. 

An  explanation  has  thus  been  given  of  the  most  important 
uses  of  the  Ethiopic  Accusative;  but  of  course  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  every  verb,  which  is  capable  of  taking  an  Accusa¬ 
tive,  should  do  so  always.  Even  Active  verbs  and  Double  Transi¬ 
tives  may  often  stand  in  a  sentence  without  any  Object.  This  may 
happen  because  the  Object,  being  understood  from  the  connection, 
is  suppressed  and  is  not  even  represented  by  a  Pronoun,  e.  g. 
Matt.  21,2  “there  shall  ye  find  a  she-ass  and  an  ass’s  colt,  ^'ihrh- s 
(DhiTfth*  s  A.  h  loose  (them)  and  bring  (them)  to  me”;  Tx^'t'Tx 
ODjf*  “believe  (it)  not”  Matt.  24,23;  Mark  13,21;  Gen.  9,2;  —  or, 
of  two  Objects,  at  least  one  is  omitted:  “my  house  is  a  house  of 
prayer  (Dh'J'Tptfw-A  :  'Th4A£  :  nhf  *  A^l'  but  ye  make  (it)  a 
den  of  thieves”  Matt.  21,13.  The  same  thing  may  happen  too, 
because  these  verbs — which  in  other  languages  are  often  better 
expressed  intransitively — yield,  of  and  by  themselves,  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  meaning:  IIJPOCU  :  “which  enlightens  and  warms” 

(‘diffuses  light  and  \yarmth’)  Hen.  72,4;  7x^(0 A&'T*  '  “she  did 
not  bear  to  him”  (‘she  bare  him  no  children’)  Gen.  16, 1: — (2);  JPfll 
9°$  “  he  baptised"  (without  mentioning  any  Object)  Mark  1,4;  Mi 
0O£  “  to  know”  Matt.  27, 65  (“to  have  knowledge  about,  or  to 


t1)  Which  may  also  be  explained  according  to  §  175,  c. 
(2)  [Cf.  Kehr  a  Nag.,  ‘Introd.1  p.  XX.] 
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have  skill  in’  hJ’Vtr0*  •  “see  ye  to  it”  Matt.  27,24; 

(‘to  wish’,  ‘to  desire’)  “to  be  willing”  Matt.  26, 41  &c. 

(b)  Subordination  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns  by  means  of 

Prepositions . 

§  179.  If  a  Noun  cannot  be  governed  in  the  Accusative  by  a  subordina- 
Yerb,  in  one  or  other  of  the  inodes  described  in  §§  174 — 178,  it  must  NouuS  and 
be  subordinated  to  the  Verb  by  the  aid  of  a  Preposition.  The  Die-  Pronouns 

by  means  of 

tionary  will  point  out  which  Prepositions  are  possible  and  usual  in  Preposi- 
tbe  case  of  the  several  verbs.  A  good  deal  has  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  incidentally  on  this  bead  (v.  supra  §  164  sqq.)  in  treating  of 
Prepositions;  but  the  following  observations  still  fall  to  be  ad¬ 
ded  here. 

1.  Instead  of  the  more  strict  subordination  in  the  Accusative, 
the  looser  form  may  appear,  effected  by  A>  the  preposition  of 
most  general  reference  l1).  But  upon  the  whole  this  has  been  sel¬ 
dom  resorted  to,  being  confined  to  no  more  than  a  fewT  cases.  In 
exemplification  of  this  use  of  A  as  a  mere  substitute  for  the  Ac¬ 
cusative,  we  find  in  Gen.  17,12  fflhih1/'}  :  (where  'ThTIf 

CP  would  have  been  a  more  accurate  expression)  “and  the  child 
ye  shall  circumcise”;  farther  ftA  :  ?OC(\M  •  A’flMIl  •  f)t fijK.  “who 
cause  the  orb  of  the  sun  to  set"  Hen.  18,4; 

> - hchvi.  “  for  be  showed  me  the  signs  and  the 

times  .  .  .  .”  Hen.  75,3;  and  Htufat-fih  i  »  <nAC'1  -0-  ■ 

h9°iu-  “who  hath  not  withdrawn  from  him  bis  righteousness  and 
his  truth”,  Gen.  24, 27  (2) ;  and  thus  an  Accusative-attachment, 
which  has  been  begun,  may  be  continued  in  effect  by  A,  as  in 

that  thou  wilt  injure  neither 
ourselves  nor  my  descendants”  Gen.  21,23.  The  use  of  A  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  Accusative  is  more  common  in  the  case  of  all  those 
verbs  which  contain  the  idea  of  “addressing”,  inasmuch  as  the 
‘reference’  in  such  verbs  may  be  always  held  to  be — the  ‘speaking 
to  some  one’.  Thus  not  only  may  such  words  as  “to  say”,  “to 
relate”,  “to  speak”  have  A  associated  with  them,  quite  as  readily 
as  the  Accusative  (§  176,  3,  a),  but  also,  in  particular,  words  invol¬ 
ving  such  ideas  as  “to  beg”,  “to  ask”,  and  farther  “to  praise” 


( 1 )  Analogous  to  the  procedure  in  Aramaic. 

(2)  Cf.  supra,  p.  439,  Note  (2). 
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and  “to  extol  ”  (n<ai,  rt-flrh  &c.),  “to  call”,  “to  command”,  “to  for¬ 
bid”,  “to  blame”,  (e.  g.  Hen.  13,10),  “to  reprimand”,  and  so 

on.  But  especially  does  A  come  forward  to  introduce  the  aim  and 
purpose,  when  a  Noun  in  that  signification  is  subordinated  to  a 
Verb.  Thus  Verbs  of  Giving  govern  the  person,  to  whom  a  tiling 
is  given,  as  much  by  A  as  through  the  Accusative  (§  177,4);  and 
the  Predicate-Accusative,  in  particular,  (§  177, 4  &  5)  may  be 
replaced  by  the  connection  through  A?  wherever  the  notion  of  a 
purpose  is  conceived:  m*  :  “they  bought 

a  field  as  a  burying-ground”  Matt.  27,7;  Gen.  49,30;  h^A0^  ! 
Ai^AAiJ  ••  “  he  divided  them  into  three  companies”  Jud¬ 
ges  7,16;  /*VJ  :  RRty  !  ■*  A'MflA  «'  HCK  “  establish  the  flesh 

of  righteousness  as  a  seed-bearing  plant”  Hen.  84,  6;  '  Afl 

“I  will  make  it  (/*.)  a  blessing”  Hen.  45, 4, 5  (*)  [cf.  KebraNag.5si22]] 
:  Ah  A. = A'MnA  *  W-V Y,  '•  X&b  “  there  will  be  chosen  a  man  to 
become  a  plant  of  the  judgment  of  righteousness”  Hen.  93,  5.  Thus 
too  “to  serve  for  something”  and  “to  become  something”  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  A  as  readily  as  with  the  Accusative  (§  177,5):  (D\ 

A tfv’Tr&.fl  •  H\P>G):ln  “and  he  became  a  living  soul”  Gen.  2,  7 ;  20,16; 

:  AfUhl- :  °H1C  “  and  the  doing  .  .  .  shall  serve  as  a 
blessing”  Hen.  10,16;  52,4;  1  AA4*^;lh  “they  shall 

become  a  stumbling-block  to  you”  Judges  2,3.  Now  and  again  too, 
other  prepositions  of  direction  are  employed  instead:  iVfl'}' !  Ml* : 
a>'l\  V  *  C} iA  «•  ‘’Vh'Mfr  “  the  stone  has  become  the  head  of  the 
corner”  Matt.  21,42;  JP'pflJ'ih :  •  A. 4* 1  “be  will  restore 

thee  to  the  post  of  cupbearer”  Gen.  40,13;  or  •pmAfll  :  “to  be 

changed  into  something  (else)”  [or  with  fl,  Kebra  Nag.  133  b  21]. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  Dative  of  other  languages  is  generally 
expressed  by  A- 

2.  Several  Verbs,  which  may  govern  an  Accusative,  may 
also  introduce  their  Object  by  means  of  Prepositions,  but  in  that 
case  they  generally  assume  a  somewhat  different  meaning;  and 
the  subordination  of  an  Object  to  a  Verb  by  means  of  a  Preposi¬ 
tion  corresponds  often  in  its  effect  to  the  Compound  Verbs  of  the 
Indo-European  languages:  fl9°0  with  Accusative  means  “to  hear 


f1)  [Dillmann’s  reading  has  the  A — construction  in  both  verses; 
Flemming  reads  in  V.  4,  and  Afl^ft'T  in  V.  5,  with  an  identical 

meaning,  tr.] 
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any  one”,  but  with  A,  “to  listen  to”  and  “to  obey”;  C} if  with  n 
“to  look  at  anything”  Hen.  39,10;  with  A  “to  call  to  any 

one”  Gen.  21,17;  (D£*l »  :  AdA  “to  spit  upon  one”  Matt.  27,30; 

:  a>- til'  “  to  look  towards”  Gen.  15,5;  with  Accusative 

“to  drink  anything”,  but  with  “to  drink  of  it”  Gen.  9,21  [and 
with  fl  “to  drink  out  of  anything”  Gen.  44, 5 ;  Kebra  Nag.  97  b  1,3]; 
h’llti  “to  hold”,  “to  keep”,  but  with  H  “to  take  hold  of”  Gen.  19,16; 
Mi'll  “  to  breathe”,  but  with  w  “to  breathe  upon  any  one”  and  “to 
breathe  into  or  inspire  any  one”  Hen.  82, 7  &c.  Otherwise  whenever  a 
Verb  attaches  its  object  to  itself  by  a  Preposition,  that  preposition 
is  chosen  to  suit  the  meaning  of  the  Verb,  e.  g.  JiflA  •  A  “to  sin 
against  any  one”  Judges  10,10;  fhHV  !  A  “to  mourn  for  any  one”; 

*  A  “to  bow  down  to  or  before  any  one”  Gen.  27,29;  42,6; 
s  A,  *iaU»  *  A  “  to  be  king  over  or  of  any  one”  Judges  9,  8, 
22  (and  with  Ad  A  Judges  9,9);  Cdft  •  &CU  “to 

tremble,  to  fear  before*1,  “to  be  afraid  of”  Gen.  9,  2;  32, 12;  1 

—'i'O'Pft  s  “  to  flee  from”,  “to  beware  of  “to 

rest  from"  Hen.  53,7;  VftVh * ? \9°  “  to  be  pure  from  anything” 
Hen.  10,22;  ffl^A  !  hP™  “to  take  vengeance  on”  Judges  16,28; 
Hen.  54,6;  ftAf  :  'TfH  “to  pray  to*’,  Gen.  20,17,  and  similarly 
rthA  S  Gen.  25,21;  :  fl  “to  believe  in”;  :  H,  6.’Y 

O)  :  fl  “to  have  a  liking  for,  —  a  desire  for”;  :  AdA  “to  be 

jealous  or  envious  of”  Gen.  26, 14;  30,1  &c.  All  Verbs  too  which- 
indicate  properties  may  be  compared  with  other  conceptions  by 
means  of  the  comparative  word  and  a  few  other  Prepositions 

(v.  infra  §  187). 

Finally,  an  author  may  occasionally  associate  a  Verb  in  quite 
a  bold  and  peculiar  fashion  with  a  Preposition,  which  according  to 
its  usual  sense  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  Verb,  as  RduL 
with  the  Accusative  of  the  thing  and  AdA  of  the  Person,  “to 
record  something  on  or  regarding  any  one”  ( i .  e.  “to  set  to  his 
credit  or  his  blame”,  “to  impute*’)  Hen.  10,8;  VHH  with 
“to  console  one  from  a  thing”,  i.  e.  “to  comfort  one  about  a  thing" 
Gen.  5,29;  ao :  atl$,  :  “the  water  filled  into 

the  ship”,  i.  e.  “the  ship  became  full  of  water”  Mark  4,37;  cf. 
Ex.  28,3;  :  }\9°P?£  '  fhyiP'}  Jer.  11,19;  [cf.  also  Kebra 

Nag.  Glossary’,  sub  (Dfih ,  ^(D  &c.].  But  yet  these 

bolder  associations  are  rare,  at  least  in  ordinary  Ethiopic  speech. 

Generally  speaking,  Prepositions  are  very  frequently  made 
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use  of  in  Etliiopic.  It  is  true  that  the  employment  of  the  Accusa¬ 
tive  in  its  more  ancient  significations  is  still  in  full  activity,  and  is 
jnst  as  current  as  in  any  of  the  oldest  Semitic  languages;  but  side 
by  side  with  that  use,  a  connection  of  the  words  by  means  of  Pre¬ 
positions  is  often  available;  and  a  certain  striving  after  freedom 
and  variety  in  word-association  is  unmistakeably  proclaimed  even 
in  this  department. 


2.  VERB  IN  SUBORDINATION  TO  THE  VERB. 


1.  Second 
Verb  deter- 


First. 


§  180.  Just  as  the  Verb  may  he  supplemented  by  subordina- 
minmg  ting  to  it  a  Noun  or  Pronoun,  so  also  may  it  be  supplemented  by 
(a)  Kind  and  another  Verb.  In  this  case,  should  the  supplementary  Verb  merely 

Manner, 

circum-  appear  as  a  Substantive-Infinitive,  and  be  governed  by  the  princi- 
Time^f  thePal  ver^  just  like  any  other  noun,  special  discussion  of  such  an  in¬ 
action  of  the  stance  would  be  superfluous  here.  But  in  point  of  fact  there  are 
several  other  methods  of  subordinating  one  Verb  to  another,  and 
these  must  now  be  explained. 

The  sense  in  which  one  verb  governs  another  is  varied  in 
character. 

1.  The  second  verb  may  define  the  kind  and  manner  of  the 
principal  verb,  the  more  detailed  circumstances  of  the  action ,  and 
its  time. 

#  _ 

(a)  When  an  adverbial  determination  of  Circumstance  has 

to  be  joined  to  the  principal  Verb  (or  to  the  Predicate  of  the 
sentence),  this  is  often  expressed  in  Etliiopic  by  a  Verb, — partly 
because  adverbial  expressions  of  this  character  in  a  fully  formed 
condition  are  comparatively  few,  and  partly  because  such  deter¬ 
mination  of  circumstance  may  have  to  he  more  strongly  emphasised 
than  is  possible  with  an  adverbial  expression.  In  such  a  case  the 
two  verbs  may  be  united  together,  mainly  in  the  following  two 


wavs :  — 

a)  By  the  (a)  The  pair  of  verbs  are  set  side  by  side,  in  the  same  tense, 
TeingTet3  m0°dj  number  and  person,  not  connected  however  by  the  usual  (D, 
side  by  side  but  remaining  unconnected;  and  by  that  arrangement,  since  there 
without  •  ig  nQ  Q0pU}a  coming  between  them,  they  are  the  more  closely 
linked  together.  In  this  way  are  attached,  in  particular,  certain 
adverbial  conceptions  of  Time  and  Place,  of  the  most  general  sense, 
which  precede  the  principal  verb,  while  completing  the  idea  con¬ 
veyed  in  it.  Thus,  although  the  sentence  “and  she  bare  again’’ 
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may  be  expressed  with  the  help  of  an  adverb  in  Ethiopio  also : 

£1-  s  e.  g .  in  Gen.  29,  34,  yet,  if  this  “again”  has  to  be  em¬ 

phasised,  it  is  expressed  by  &7/7D  “to  repeat”:  CD&’ftfD'V ; 

“and  again  she  bare”  Gen.  4,2;  29,33;  P/jr/»  :  “again  he 

sent”,  although  ($jy,aitw  :  may  also  occur,  Luke  20,11;  so 

too  in  Judges  20,22;  Gen.  25;  1.  In  the  same  way  (D&h  “lie  has 
finished”  serves  to  indicate  the  idea  of  “already”  (v.  §  88):  : 

(D&'M'  :  Vft'V  “  the  fire  is  already  kindled”  Luke  12,49;  i 

we  have  already  reprehended”  Horn.  3,9;  Numb.  17,11, 

12;  22,29,  33;  Matt.  5,28;  11,21;  17,  12;  and  this  word  may  even 
be  placed  after  the  principal  verb:  fflanf :  fW’l'  “and 
the  evening  hour  has  already  come”  Mark  6,  35  f1).  —  Cf.  farther 
(Döh*  1  “they  went  out  against  them”  Judges  1,10; 

go  ye  out  to  meet  them”  Josh.  9,9; 
h«  •  T'rh-C  “arise!  let  us  go”  Gen.  33, 12;  27,19;  Josh.  7,13;  'Jft 
C  s  s  “  remain  thou  prophesying  to  them”  Clirest. 

page  3,  line  22  sq.  &c.  In  such  unions,  it  is  true,  the  two  verbs  fre¬ 
quently  occur  also,  joined  by  means  of  ID ;  but  the  better  manu¬ 
scripts  avoid  this. 

(ß)  Still  more  frequently  the  principal  verb  is  subordinated  (ß)  By  the 
in  the  Accusative  of  the  Infinitive  to  those  verbs  which  determine 
Time  or  Circumstance;  and  every  verb,  whether  Active  or  Passive,  Action 

being  sub¬ 
may  be  subordinated  in  this  way,  by  taking  the  form  of  the  Sub-  ordinated  in 

stantive -Infinitive.  The  governing  Verb,  which  contains  the  ad-  tc°\of 

verbial  and  auxiliary  determination,  is  mostly  transitive  or  causa- the  verb  of 

tive,  but  it  may  also  be  reflexive-passive;  and  the  Accusative  of  stance  or 

the  Infinitive  in  the  latter  case  is  to  be  explained  in  accordance  Time 

with  §  174.  Thus:  :  0\(D  “they  had  all  crossed  over” 

(‘they  had  all  been  included  in  the  crossing  over’)  Josh.  4,8,  11; 

:  “I  have  told  you  before”  Matt.  24,  25; 

12,29;  17,11;  :  "»‘A.h  (=  “ye  (f.) 

are  come  soon”  Ex.  2,18;  Gen.  18,7;  Josh.  4,10;  AiLAP;1>‘  :  h 
°Vt  j  “  you  have  believed  along  with  me"  Eom.  1,18; 


C)  Precisely  in  the  case  of  (DfZ.'j'i  the  tense  as  a  rale  agrees  with  that 
of  the  leading  verb:  both  are  in  the  Perfect.  But  yet,  to  express  a  Present, 
fljJPGl  is  also  joined  to  the  Imperfect:  !  !  7V*3'Ä*  • 

j&v  nc  “  already  lies  the  axe  beside  the  stem”  Matt.  3, 10.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  assume  an  adverb  (D£?)\  here. 
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Second 
Verb  ex¬ 
pressing 
(5)  more 
exact  Deter¬ 
mination 
of  Time, 
Circum¬ 
stance  &c. 
(a)  By  the 
Gerund. 


A0??”  :  Tx'ib  s  UA?1  *  “I  will  continue  to  be  with  you 

no  longer”  Josh.  7,12;  Gen.  8,12;  38,26;  K'V A4J :  'I'&AP* s  ^ftA 
“they  had  eaten  up  the  corn”  Gen.  43,2;  Josh.  8,24;  10,20;  Y\W 
w  >  my  “  he  has  done  good”  Judges  17, 13;  '  hh9°(^ 

“she  had  informed  herself  before”  Matt.  14,8;  17,25;  s 

Rh.h’f'  “they  hated  him  still  more”  Gen.  37,8;  Matt.  27,23;  AA 
(W  :  0oq>, [«  “lie  was  already  quite  dead”  John  19,33;  h’(V)lm'ri' s 
ti’Q} i  “she  brought  most”  Luke  21,3;  :  pCihty  :  “the 

water  stood  up  afar”  Josh.  3, 16.  An  Abstract  also  may  occur 
instead  of  the  Infinitive,  e.  g.  Hj\HA^.  :  “who  is  stead¬ 

fastly  patient”  Matt.  24, 13. 

§  181.  ( b )  If  a  more  exact  determination  of  the  Kind  and 
Manner,  of  the  Circumstances  or  of  the  Time  is  attached  to  a  verb, 
and  if  it  is  a  determination  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  means 
of  a  verbal  form,  then  Ethiopic  has  various  devices  for  expres¬ 
sing  it. 

(a)  The  auxiliary  qualification  may  be  subordinated  in  the 
form  of  the  Gerund  (§  123).  In  that  case  the  Infinitive  itself  takes 
the  Accusative,  in  accordance  with  §  174  sq.,  but  only  in  rare  in¬ 
stances  does  it  appear  without  a  suffix,  as  in  Yf8 ([*>  :  ^A*70  !  Aft 
ao  :  :  my  :  <7*fU?  “God  completed  the  whole  world, 

carrying  out  his  work”  Gen.  2,  2.  Nearly  always,  in  fact,  the  Sub¬ 
ject  which  performs  the  subordinated  action, — whether  it  be  at  the 
same  time  the  Subject  of  the  leading  proposition  or  its  Object, — 
is  yet  more  specially  expressed  by  a  Suffix  Pronoun  appended  to 
the  Infinitive.  Thus  determinations  of  condition  are  expressed,  as 
in  »I”  hear  me  patiently”  Acts  26,3;  (D(D(t} i  : 

'I'OUS  “and  he  went  out,  putting  restraint  on  himself”  Gen.  43,31; 
and  even  0(\(D  '  “be  was  ‘sleeping’”,  i.  e.  “he  was  just  then 

asleep”.  Still  more  frequently  are  thus  expressed  determinations 
of  Time  (and  even  conditions  bordering  upon  determinations  of 
Time),  which  may  be  understood  as  referring  to  Past,  Present  or 
Future,  according  to  the  context,  as  the  Infinitive  has  no  distinc¬ 
tion  of  tenses:  fl)AA«A  :  7\9°V¥  •  •  (D'tl'l'  •  “and 

departing  thence  he  betook  himself  to  the  Synagogue”  Matt.  12,9; 
(D(D6P~  :  7\9**ih0DC  :  'M’flA**  :  All»'/  !  “and  on  his  coming 

out  of  the  ship  there  met  him  then  a  man”  Mark  5,  2 ;  OCi\  :  0d\ 
£  •  flft,  rhrn»«  s  “the  sun  went  down  as  they  reached  Gibeah” 
Judges  19,14;  H JfMW^A  *  i\UCh*  •  ffMli  “which  sprouts  by  its 
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own  seed,  when  it  is  sown”  Gen.  1,29;  :  £^70 

‘‘and  when  Herod  heard,  he  was  alarmed"  Matt.  2,3;  fh^^Yl00' ! 
trthA*  “going  away,  enquire  ye"  Matt.  2,8;  : 

( DhM'PiA “they  came,  after  they  had  collected  provision 
for  a  journey  and  made  their  preparations”  Josh.  9,2;  JVH'  :  0° 

A.>t  >  h 0C\-  “  which,  when  it  was  full,  they  drew  up"  Matt.  13,48; 
ffp)-  :  !  s  Job  9,4;  and  so  almost  on 

every  page  of  a  historical  narrative.  Even  when  the  Circumstantial 
or  Temporal  clause  has  a  Subject  of  its  own,  which  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Principal  Clause  either  as  Subject  or  as  Object,  the 
Gerund  may  appear.  The  Subject  is  then,  —  after  having  been 
referred  to  by  the  Suffix  of  the  Infinitive,  —  adjoined  independently 
to  this  Suffix,  and  in  its  primary  form  (not  in  the  Accusative) : 

(SUD%Y\  s  (Dah' 1«  :  flh«  :  A4!«  “and  when  he  was  gone  out,  his  ser¬ 
vants  came”  Judges  3,  24;  av’i A.fc"  :  lVllO'1:  i  :  l/JV.-J-n  : 

h’\n  rt-n 0'|j  ••  °ico- :\-  •.  n  “  and  when  the  seven 

years  of  plenty  had  passed  away,  the  seven  years  of  famine  began 
to  come”  Gen.  41,53;  :  0D<Pö A  5  Job  2,9;  (l)’l°(D 

:  s  :  flÄVh«  4  and  when  Jesus  was 

born,  behold  there  came  wise  men”  Matt.  2,1;  or,  with  the  Infini¬ 
tive  of  Impersonal  Verbs:  “and  when 

evening  was  come,  they  brought”  Matt.  8,16;  26,20;  s 

and  when  it  was  evening,  there  came  a  man” 

Matt,  27,57. 

(ß)  When  the  auxiliary  qualification  sets  forth  a  condition  (ß)  By  the 
of  the  Acting  Subject  of  the  Principal  Verb  (a  condition  which  is 
expressed  in  other  languages  by  a  Participle,  co-ordinated  with 
the  Subject),  it  may  be  expressed  by  an  Imperfect,  ranked  along¬ 
side  of  the  Principal  Verb,  the  Imperfect  being  the  proper  tense 
to  describe  a  condition  or  circumstance  (§  89).  In  this  case, 
however,  as  in  similar  cases  (§  180, 1,  a,  a),  the  copula  (D  must  al¬ 
ways  be  left  out,  in  order  that  by  such  close  connection  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  accessory  idea  to  the  principal  one  may  be  signi¬ 
fied.  It  is  unnecessary  in  such  a  case  to  have  the  two  verbs  placed 
immediately  together;  several  words,  according  to  circumstances, 
may  intervene,  e.  g.\  f/$K-  :  “they  sat  down,  watching 

him”  Matt.  27,36;  :  “she  is  laid  down  sick  of  a 

fever”  Matt.  8,  14;  J&7'Jfc  :  :  'pfl'fl  •  •  Jpflfl 

“those  who  possess  wisdom  will  humble  themselves,  no  more 
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committing  sin”  Hen.  5,8;  h«t>  -Wirr  ■■  -l-l-nh-  at-ti-t-  !  h 
A*  !  hrliH'fl  "  if  ye  forsake  him,  turning  back  to  those  nations” 
Josh.  23, 12;  :  fi/lvlyp  :  G.  Ad.  93, 19;  [h.?h 

:H-  .('.'/.A-  Kebra  Nag.  114  h  20  sg.].  On  this  usage  rests  also 

the  periphrasis  of  the  Latin  Imperfect  through  the  employment  of 
iMfl)  with  the  Imperfect  (§  89),  as  in  IM”  :  “lie  baptised” 

(‘was  baptising’).  Cf.  also  §  189  sq.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
auxiliary  qualification  does  not  exactly  express  a  condition  of  the 
Subject,  but  a  continuation  rather  of  the  principal  action,  then  it 
is  put  in  the  same  Tense  as  the  Principal  verb,  and  is  ranked 
beside  it  without  farther  connection:  (D'/N’h*  •  •  t\ 

and  they  took  their  daughters  in  marriage”  (lit.  ‘and  they 
took  their  daughters, — they  married’)  Judges  3,  6;  f  • 

and  there  came  a  smoking  furnace,  passing 
by”  &c.  Glen.  15,17;  t !  •  •  •  p  “she  went  away,  .  .  . 

seeking”  Hen.  85,6  (cf.  §  180, 1,  a,  a). 

(y)  Quaii-  (y)  Besides,  for  the  cases  mentioned,  and  for  the  attachment 

being  intro-  °f  every  auxiliary  qualification  which  has  to  be  expressed  by  a 
duced  by  yer|)? — whether  it  be  a  qualification  of  Kind,  Circumstance  or 

Conjunc¬ 
tion,  such  as  Time,  Conjunctions  are  available  (§  189),  such  as  “while, 

XlH  &c.  when”,  &c.,  and  these  are  very  frequently  used  for  this  purpose. 

(o)  A  special  Case  occurs,  when  a  Verb  has  its  own  Sub- 

SnJ^verb  stantive-Infinitive  in  the  Accusative  associated  with  it  by  way  of 

supplement  (cf.  §  174), — in  which  case  the  particular  force  of  such 

a  mode  of  expression  may  differ  in  character.  The  repetition  of 

the  Verb  must  either  signify  the  repetition  of  the  action  itself,  and 

thus  express  the  gradual,  continuous  or  complete  nature  of  that 

action :  and  destroying  they  destroyed 

them”  (action  gradually  becoming  complete)  Judges  20, 43  ;  JvH 

ll'T :  Mm  “  multiplying  I  will  multiply”  (T  will  make  many  and 

ever  more’)  Gen.  3,16;  16,10;  or  else  such  repetition  is  meant  to 

direct  forcibly  the  attention  of  the  hearer  to  the  conception,  and 

lend  strong  emphasis  to  the  Verb.  The  latter  use  of  the  Infinitive 

is  the  more  frequent  of  the  two  by  far:  ( \a\Q  :  rT :  fflhj t 

“you  hear  indeed,  but  you  do  not  understand”  Matt.  13, 14; 

Mark  4, 12;  f\Cfr  :  ftflCfah  “bless  thee  I  will”  Gen.  22, 17 ; 

“shalt  thou  indeed  reign  over  us?”  Gen.  37,8; 

:  'l'äfo  “but  kill  thee  we  shall  not”  Judges  15,13; 

hhT'd  :  “know  thou  assuredly”  Gen.  15,  13;  farther, 


(8)  When 
the  Quali¬ 
fying  Verb 
is  repre¬ 
sented  by 
the  Subst.- 
Inf.  of 
Principal 
Verb. 
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Gen.  20,  18;  50,  16;  Judges  8,  25;  I  *  h9°ft\h\\  Kehr  a 

Nag.  166b  13 sg.],  &c.  The  Infinitive  stands  at  the  beginning  of  such 
clauses,  as  these  examples  show,  but  it  may  also  be  put  at  the 
end,  particularly  when  it  indicates  the  continuance  of  the  action: 

X\(W  :  prfoM1  •  hrt\b  S  Ah^tLh'ÜfhX  “  that  they  may  ever 
continue  to  worship  God”  Josh.  22,27;  also  Hhi  s  “what¬ 

ever  it  may  be”  Ex.  22,8;  Gal.  5,10;  hlYlt*  :  hlrtiC?  “  wonder 
ye  greatly”  Gadla  Yäred  (ed.  Conti  "Rossini,  1904)  p.  5, 1.  5. 

§  182.  2.  The  Subordinate  Verb  may  have  the  force  of  a  2.  second 
Determination  of  the  Contents  of  the  leading  Verb,  or  the  force Verb  de*fr' 
of  an  Object  thereto,  and  then  it  is  always  to  be  thought  of  as  in  contents  of 

til  0 

the  Objective  Case.  Leading 

(a)  The  most  obvious  mode  of  union  in  this  case,  is  that  by  Verb:7 
which  (a)  the  Subordinate  Verb  takes  the  form  of  the  Accusative  form  of  the 
of  the  Substantive -Infinitive.  This  mode  is  allowable  and  very  ^bstmÜf.6 
common,  even  when  the  Subordinate  Verb  has  objects  depending  of 

Subordinate 

on  it.  The  Infinitive  in  that  case  is  either  regarded  more  in  the  Verb.;  or 
light  of  a  Noun  governing  its  Object  by  means  of  the  Construct 
State  relation  (v.  p.  463)  or  more  in  the  light  of  a  Verb,  although  finite 
there  is  no  necessity  that  it  should  take  the  Gerund-form,  governing  troduced 
its  Object  in  the  Accusative  or  by  means  of  Prepositions.  First  by  a  (;on‘ 

d  ^  x  junction. 

of  all,  there  are  certain  verbs  which  convey  no  sense  by  themselves, 

— viz.  Auxiliary  Verbs,  and  particularly  Verbs  of  Being  able ,  or 
Being  unable  — ,  but  which  connect  themselves  for  the  most 
part  with  such  Infinitives:  s  "Wjl  •  hd*Ou  “lie  cannot 

leave  his  father”  Gen.  44,22;  !  ‘MrA  “but 

are  not  able  to  kill  your  soul”;  HjRjflA.  !  •  (DR*  B  : 

who  is  able  to  destroy  soul  and  body  together” 

Matt.  10,28;  9,15,28;  7,18;  5,14,36;  3,9;  flWYld»'  :  'Mjf 
“could  ye  not  watch?”  Matt.  26,40;  fihi  :  (i “could  not 

we  cast  him  out?”  Matt.  17,19;  Josh.  17,12;  and  farther,  other 
Verbs  in  which  the  idea  leans  to  that  of  Being  able ,  like  “to 
know”  (‘how  to  do  &c.’),  “to  love”  (‘to  do  &c.’),  “to  be  accustomed” 

(‘to  do  &c.  ’):  ?Ma?:  ■  hM’P  h.lxf.  “  he  was  accustomed  to 
grant  one  person  his  life”  Matt.  27,15;  :  :  Uil’f ■  s 

(0-VM  “ye  know  how  to  give  good  gifts”  Matt.  7, 11 ;  16,3; 
ipq)0D  :  “they  love  to  stand  and  to  pray”  Matt.  6,5;  farther, 

Verbs  of  Hindering ,  Refusing,  and  Being  unwilling — (in  contrast 
with  which,  Verbs  of  Willing ,  as  expressing  a  purpose,  have 
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mostly  a  different  manner  of  connection):  !  0 (llh  “ye 

hinder  them  from  entering”  Matt.  23,14  ( cf .  §  176,3, a);  Hen.  63,10; 
hM:t'Y)A?iPJfinm  :  ffr,,Aah  :  “forhid  them  not  to  come  unto 

me”  Matt.  19,  14;  Judges  15, 1 ;  A*h,A  •’  wVhß.  :  'LV'lf II  “  Rachel 
refuses  to  be  comforted”  Matt.  2,18;  h(M\  -  “they  refuse 

to  give  thee”  Gen.  24,41;  37,35;  Chf'f-  •  Yifiitf.  iosiv  apvoOvTCCi 
Sap.  17,  10  A.  But  several  other  Verbs  also, — which  in  some 
cases  admit  of  other  methods  of  union,  —  may  join  to  them¬ 
selves  the  Accusative  of  the  Infinitive:  ißaA  !  '  hU  :  hi  : 

“to  sit  on  my  right  hand  it  is  not  I  who  grant”  Matt.  20, 
23;  nvOO  •’  ’i'hhfr'f-  “  ventured  (3  sing.)  to  ask  him”  Matt.  22,46; 
Ah ($•  :  'Ydh’t*  :  Y^hh  “they  had  forgotten  to  take  bread  with 
them”  Matt.  16,  5;  :  h’fcü?  “  he  delayeth  to  come” 

Matt.  24,48;  6.CO  >  ,hV.d  ••  UP  “  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither” 
Matt. 2,22;  1,20;  Gen.  19,30;  s  hh^tlhiiflv.C  “(in 

that)  ye  cease  to  follow  the  Lord”  Josh.  22, 16,  18,  29;  Gen.  11,6; 
cf.  besides,  §  180, 1,  a,  ß.  It  may  happen  too  that  the  governing 
Verb  is  supplemented  beforehand  by  a  Suffix  referring  to  the  Ob¬ 
ject  of  the  subordinate  Verb, — a  practice  which  again  forms  a 
delicate  turn  in  the  Ethiopic  language,  similar  to  that  which  is 
described  in  §  178:  MjA*’  :  Y*lA'rf-  :  AIVI*  «'  h^Wjx’üth.C  “I 
am  able  to  destroy  the  house  of  God”  Matt.  26,61;  :  J&lriA** s 

A7GH:  :  my  4  Esr.  2,  6.  Indeed  the  governing  Verb  may  even 
attract  completely  to  itself  the  Object  of  the  dependent  verb,  if 
that  Object  is  merely  a  pronoun:  hh'iP*  •  d.Vfr'h  “they  could  not 
heal  him”  Matt.  17,16  (for  hhY  :  —  The  subordinated 

Infinitive  may  pass  into  a  finite  Verb,  as  the  sentence  goes  on, 
and  vice  versa,  e.  g. :  :  (D*Y**bh  1  A.ilM'y0*1™' 

“turning  to  go  and  pursue  them  more  swiftly”  Sap.  19,2;  JE&A 
JPtfO-  :  *  :  (D*h't  '  “they 

deserve  to  he  shut  out  from  the  light  and  to  be  cast  into  the 
chains  of  darkness”  Sap.  18,4. — In  the  same  way  also  the  Subject- 
Infinitive  may  be  passed  on,  e.  g.  4  Esr.  13,  20. 

Strangely  enough  even  Impersonal  Verbs  (§  192)  may  be 
completed  by  an  Infinitive  in  the  Accusative,  though  other  con¬ 
structions  may  be  employed.  Thus  in  particular  1*7  is  often  joined 
to  the  Accusative  of  the  Infinitive,  when  it  has  the  meaning  of 
E077,  s&gti,  “it  is  possible”  or  “it  is  lawful  or  permitted” : 
tlO}'*}  :  *)ßy  “which  is  not  lawful  to  do”  Matt.  12,2;  J&JlM  • 
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ftlVMl'l“  s  lUX  :  “it  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath- 

day”  Matt.  12,12;  12,10;  Dent.  22,19;  •  <0?*# 

“let  it  not  seem  bard  to  thee  (§  178)  to  let  him  go  free”  Deut.  15,18; 
}\<w  :  hM£:l  hVA  :  H’hti.A  “  if  it  is  not  possible  that  this  pass 
away”  Matt.  26,  42  ;  ?iji/  :  1  'V'flfl i*  *  fl>-A-£'  s 

W  *  AUM  V  “  it  is  not  proper  to  take  the  children’s  bread  and 
to  give  it  to  the  dogs"  Matt.  15,26;  fl h'l" !  (§  124,  begin¬ 

ning)  •JffD A  :  h'i’V  !  h&*d' V  1  twtt'ltx  8  hi^OflA  8 
•7/^-h  s  fr'iiiMUi.c  “  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God”  Matt.  19,24  (cf.  9,5);  Wh*»»-  8  :  A ')!>!:  *  R-flC 

(‘there  has  been  for  you  enough  of  the  compassing  of  this  moun¬ 
tain')  “you  have  compassed  this  mountain  long  enough”  Deut.  2,3(1). 
Such  unions  are  explained  most  readily  by  the  consideration  that 
in  thought  the  impersonal  turn  of  the  Verb  is  replaced  by  a  per¬ 
sonal  one  (e.  g.  “it  is  lawful”  is  thought  of  as  “we  may”  or  “one 
may”).  Meanwhile,  this  construction  is  not  absolutely  necessary: 
the  complement  may  be  applied  to  such  verbs  in  the  Subject- 
or  Nominative-case,  and  then  they  cease  to  be  impersonal:  A.’t*  : 

:  J*  “it  is  better  for  me  to  die”  1  Cor.  9, 15;  hfc  : 

*V"L  •  R'Y.RA  8  -flVLA  Hen.  37,3;  eflfrQ  :  öl A.Ä"  “it  becomes 
hard  for  her  to  bring  to  the  birth”  Hen.  62,4;  MlA fa#0*  :  t\A.Ö 
“it  is  sufficient  for  you, — to  eat”  Hen.  102,  9  (cf.  Hebr.  9,  27; 
10,  31).  In  the  case  of  Infinitives  in  ö  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
which  of  the  two  constructions  they  are  following,  e.  g.  in  )\\\  :  w 
•if!.  “  then  it  is  not  good  to  marry”  Matt.  19, 10,  inas¬ 

much  as  haf-iin  may  be  Nominative  as  well  as  Accusative. 

On  the  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive  after  Verbs  of  Saying 
and  Perceiving ,  v.  §  190. 

(ß)  When  this,  the  most  obvious  form  of  union,  is  not  found 
practicable,  a  Conjunction  like  faf/o,  fl,  or  other  similar 

form,  is  employed,  e.  g.  “he  said,  that  &c.”;  cf.  §  203. 

( b )  If  the  verb  to  be  subordinated  is  related  to  the  principal 
verb, — rather  as  the  intended  result  or  the  aim — ,  it  takes  the 
following  forms. 


C)  An  instance  in  which  tfft"  is  first  construed  with  the  Subjunc¬ 
tive,  and  afterwards  with  the  Accusative  of  the  Infinitive,  is  met  with  in 
Sap.  16,28  A. 
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( b )  Forms 
adopted  by 
SecondVerb 
to  express 
intended 
Result  or 
Aim  of 
Principal 
Verb 

(a)  Subst.- 
Inf.  with 
A  prefixed; 
(ß)  Subjunc¬ 
tive  without 
Conjunc¬ 
tion. 


(a)  The  connection  may  be  effected, — though  this  method  is 
seldom  adopted  upon  the  whole, — by  means  of  A  followed  by  the 
Substantive-Infinitive,  (v.  also  §  183),  e.  g.'.  :  AHA.A 

“which  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat”  Matt.  12, 4  (1). 

(ß)  Most  frequently  the  Subjunctive  is  employed,  which  is 
subordinated  to  the  principal  verb,  just  like  an  Accusative,  directly, 
that  is,  without  any  Conjunction.  It  occurs  particularly  after  verbs 
of  Willing,  Wishing,  Begging,  Commanding ,  Permitting ,  Promising 
and  Beginning',  fa Wj  :  pjjfl-  “he  commanded  (that)  they  should 
give"  Matt.  19,7;  27,64;  J&0,  :  mO‘l’W  “be  said  (‘commanded 

that’)  they  should  beware”  Matt.  16,  12;  Hen.  69,14;  fatft*  : 

:  ■'ihYl-'J  “if  thou  wilt  be  perfect”  Matt.  19,21;  12,46; 
14,  5;  Josh.  24, 15;  Hen.  39,8;  fatm  :  &c.  Chrest. 

p.  42,  line  6;  •  £>Chfc  “they  have  desired  to  see"  Matt.  13, 17; 

“they  seek  to  speak  with  thee”  Matt.  12,47; 

!  J&AU4*  s  'Vfl-*'  “let  them  grow  together”  Matt.  13,  30; 
24,43;  27,49;  ftfa A?*  *  PC} “they  asked  him  that  he  should 
show  them"  Matt.  16,  1;  !  falrfi’d  “suffer  me  to  speak” 

Gen.  18,32;  31,7;  fah’V’Ü^Ö^  •  JMA^  “they  besought  him 
that  he  should  depart”  Matt.  8,34;  flMSVO  1  K'TH.h'flrhiC  *  '1*C 
the  Lord  grant  (you)  that  you  may  find  rest”  Ruth  1,9; 
Ml/  p.tiM}  “  he  began  to  preach"  Matt.  4,  17;  fa*^\\  :  (for  fa 
’*ltt  -■)  J&A'fl/h  5  (D :  (DßtS9°C  «’  h'fWlWjvttthW  “he  began 
to  laud,  bless  and  praise  God”  Gadla  Ydred,  p.  6,  1.  24  sq.,  and 
very  frequently.  The  same  construction  is  found  also  with  many 
other  verbs  of  like  signification,  e.  g.\  {JDi)£<Pav-  :  fl«  “teach 

them  to  observe”  Matt.  28,  20  (with  the  secondary  idea  of  ‘charg¬ 
ing’);  ftAÄ*!*'!*  :  “she  was  at  the  point  of  death"  (‘was 

about  to  die’)  Mark  5,  23;  'f*fl<P/)hYb  !  h't’GlC  “I  have  taken  upon 
me  to  speak”  Gen.  18,31;  also  with  ^jijA-  e.  g-  in  Hen.  14,  21  (2); 
Hexaem.  9,20;  and  with  other  words  that  suggest  Ability ,  e.  g.  (D 
hJWi  s  A :  fafa^C  5  F>llfa'  !  (Dfa.P’ÖC'}*  Hexaem.  9,  16  sq.; 
and  with  Verbs  of  Homing,  e.  g.  :  J (var.  yoilV) 


(>)  vta1?  Jer.  35,  14,  even  with  its  negation,  is  rendered  in 

the  Cod.  Francof.  by  AArt'lv  •  a>£y 

(2)  [This  passage,  Hen.  14,  21,  exhibits  the  peculiarity  of  presenting  in 
the  same  verse  and  with  the  same  meaning  him  followed  by  an  Inf.  and 
iiuA  followed  by  a  Subjunctive,  tr.] 
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Sir.  11,19. — In  the  very  same  way  too  Impersonal  Verbs  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Snbj.  (v.  supra,  a):  :  'IV.flfc  “it 

pleases  you  to  do”  Josh.  9,  23;  hjp's  •  C  '  (lih’lyU  “it 

is  not  good  that  he  should  he  alone”  Gen.  2,18; 
a>*M  “  it  is  not  permitted  thee  to  take  her  to  wife”  Matt.  14,4; 

Deut.  22, 29 ;  :  Ji.t'J'}  “it  befits  not  me  to  stoop  down” 

or  “I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  down”  Mark  1,7;  Matt.  3,11,  15; 

£ ■  l  nh  “  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter”  Matt.  18,8,9; 

Jill  :  :  firhA*  (“it  is  not  necessary  that  they  go  away”) 

“they  need  not  depart”  Matt.  14, 16;  23,23;  [Kebra  Nag.  46  b  14], 

To  this  class  belongs  also  UftP*  with  the  Subjunctive  (§  89). 

(y)  In  most  of  the  instances,  however,  cited  under  (ß),  the  (r)  Subjunc- 
Subjunctive  may  also  be  introduced  by  the  conjunction  far/n : —  conjiTne- 
•  h 0°  s  J&All^«  “they  besought  him  that  they  might 
touch”  Matt.  14,  36;  •  h&n  :  “I  will  not  send 

again”  Hen.  10,22;  JKdLAV  '  “he  told  us  that  we 

must  not  eat”  Gen.  3,3;  :  \}0°  :  P0A  “he  promised  with 

an  oath  to  give  her”  Matt.  14,  7 ;  'Jia»#«/»-  :  \}(m  :  ’  äl1ß'}ai4* 

“he  charged  them  to  tell  no  man”  Matt.  16,  20;  v.  also  §  203. 

Even  after  Impersonal  Verbs  \\ //«  with  the  Subjunctive  may  be 
employed:  J&Ah  s  lltf»  s  jR'Vfh^A  “it  is  better  for  thee  that 

(one  member)  perish”  Matt.  5,29,  30;  •  h#**  •  ß’Vrfi 

7° A  “it  is  not  desired  that  (one)  should  perish”  Matt.  18,14;  Y\„£, 

&A<0>.  :  JlA/o  :  \\1-Y  ■■  rl*nh  “  it  is  not  befitting  me  (i.  e.  ‘I  am  not 
worthy’)  that  thou  shouldest  come”  Matt.  8,8;  »Hfll« 'V  :  !  h#0 

with  the  Subjunctive,  “he  has  power  to  —  ”  Mark  2,  10.  In  the 
same  way  we  have  faV  with  ftf/n  and  the  Subjunctive,  Deut.  24,4. 

Even  V|UA  is  connected  thus,  though  very  rarely:  7*  •  Hj&VlA  • 

h ao  :  ?tU A,  s  rhA.VU-  “  Who  is  able  to  think  his  own  thoughts?” 

Hen.  93, 11. 


(o)  Verbs  of  Beginning  and  Ceasing ,  which  in  other  langua-  (S)  usage 


ges  are  joined  with  a  Participle,  are  very  frequently  connected  in 
Ethiopic  by  }\TrU,  and  usually  with  an  Imperfect  coming  after  it: 
h0] ill*  *  K'/U  s  :  6  AfjAh-  “they  began  pushing  one  an¬ 

other”  Hen.  87,1;  89,72.  The  same  construction  is  found  with 
fl)ni7  Hen.  89, 15  &c. 

§  183.  3.  Finally,  just  as  a  Verb  may  have  dependent  upon 
it,  besides  its  proximate  Object,  other  Nouns  with  the  force  of  a 
Dative  or  of  other  relations,  so  a  verb  may  be  approached  by  a 


with  Verbs 
of  Begin¬ 
ning  and 
Ceasing. 
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3.  Second 
Verb  as 
Remote 
Object, 
specifying 
Direction, 
Purpose  or 
Conse¬ 
quence  of 
Principal 
Action: — 
(a)  In  the 
Infinitive. 


(b)  In  the 
Subjunctive 
without 
Conjunc¬ 
tion. 


second  verb,  not  as  a  proximate  Object,  but  as  a  more  remote  Object, 
in  order  to  specify  the  direction ,  the  purpose  or  the  consequence  of 
the  principal  action.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Verbs  of 
Moving ,  Making ,  Giving,  Constraining,  and  Occasioning. 

(a)  The  Verb,  which  has  to  be  subordinated,  may  in  these 
circumstances  stand  in  the  Infinitive.  The  idea  of  Purpose  is 
thereupon  given  expression  to,  either  by  putting  the  Infinitive  in 
the  Accusative  of  Direction  (§  174):  ]J(l :  hKtfi  :  AalLO  :  A&tl^Ö 
“who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear”  Matt.  11,15;  13,9,  43; 

It  •  s  }\[ |«(J«  •  l\<£h  :  “be  was  afraid  of  his  father’s 

household,  so  as  not  to  come  by  day”  (or  “should  he  come  by  day”) 
Judges  6,  27 ;  •  (DÜ^h  “be  not  ye  slothful  to 

depart  and  to  come”  Judges  18,9; — or  again, — which  is  more 
usual — ,  by  introducing  the  Infinitive  through  A* — “they  shall 
show  signs  hM iM-  ••  •  •  A-K-m  so  as  to  lead  astray  .  .  .  the 

very  elect”  Matt.  24,  24;  :  Ah'flCU*  “let  them  serve  to 

lighten”  Gen.  1, 15;  */  :  A "htf.C  “we  came  to  put  up  (for  the 

night)”  Gen.  43,21;  :  A “bind 

them  in  sheaves,  to  burn  them”  Matt.  13,30;  hFi'tO'l'  i  Arh'EC 
“she  insisted  upon  going”  Ruth  1,18;  Gen.  9,11;  18,  2;  37,18: 
also  Gen.  2,  9. 

(b)  But  much  more  frequently  still,  the  Verb  which  has  to  be 
subordinated,  is  added  immediately,  in  the  Subjunctive  :  £h(D  :  t\°) 
OCA' s  J&ÄÖ }~[b  “he  sent  forth  servants  to  call”  Matt.  22,  3,  7 ; 

Josh.  8,2;  (DAfahlr,  •  hT'^tCh  •  H'H*  “and  he  commissioned  me 
to  tell  this  to  thee”  Gadla  Fere-Miked  el  (ed.  Tubaieff,  1905),  p.  9, 
1.  3;  :  1VJ /*’/*’  “he  came  to  seek  ’  Matt.  18, 11;  [H^A<{. « 

(V/ /'V"  “  who  was  travelling  about  in  search  of  (‘to  seek’)”  Chrest, 
p.  93,  1.  24] ;  :  Wlh  “let  him  not  come  down,  to  take — ” 

Matt.  24, 17 ;  OCT* :  “they  went  up  to  fight  against 

them”  Josh  22,12;  |  “be  rose  to  kill  them” 

Kebra  Nag.  64  a  15] ;  JL&.C  “they  compelled  him  to  carry — ” 

Matt.  27,32;  (Dlt'flp3 :  “they  gave  him  to  drink”  Matt.  27, 34; 

Gen.  3, 12;  'h&YiF0?1  :  Ah^tCh  •  fJ'iFAYiF*  “ye  have  chosen  the 
Lord,  to  serve  him”  Josh.  24,22;  (l) }\ (W  :  •  'l*4,'l'Ai  “and  if 

thou  must  of  necessity  slay  me”  =  JÜ  Jo  ^ 

G.  Ad.  89,  3;  “if  (wine)  makes  it  (the  body) 

become  bloated”  direst,  p.  41,  line  13;  AO'-rM-  :  AJV/r/  :  -’ill  =  h 
")U.h  n,h.C  ••  ••  Gf.  Ad.  8, 8sg.;  specially  too  in 
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the  case  of  verbs  of  Guarding  against'.  “beware 

lest  ye  take”  Josh.  6, 18. 

(c)  \vny  with  the  Subjunctive  is  also  available,  however,  m  (e)  in  the 
this  case,  and  it  is  occasionally  made  use  of,  although  the  method 
of  connection  without  \\av  is  more  elegant,  e.  g.\ 

’I*  :  \} on  :  “be  sent  forth  servants,  to  fetch”  Matt.  21,34; 

hlftao»-  •  faao  s  &ö£’b  “  he  obliged  them  to  go  up”  Matt.  14,22. 

The  difference  between  the  constructions  in  (b)  and  (c)  is  shown 
in  the  following  example:  :  A/f" :  2W1A0  :  (Dh^°  •  QCYl  •* 

bring  (it)  me  (1)  to  eat  (2)  that  my  soul  may  bless  (thee)” 

Gen.  27,  4.  And, — speaking  generally — ,  the  less  an  indication 
of  purpose  is  involved  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Principal 
Verb,  and  the  more  loosely  such  purpose  is  added  to  it  in  concep¬ 
tion,  the  more  readily  is  choice  made  of  the  looser  connection  by 
means  of  llf/o. 

4.  Verbs,  just  like  Nouns,  are  subordinated  to  Verbs  with  4.  second 
the  help  of  Prepositions.  The  Verb  to  be  subordinated  must  in  or^nated  äs 
that  case  take  the  form  of  the  Substantive-Infinitive,  which  is  subst.-inf., 

with  the 

governed  by  the  Preposition,  e.  g.  VArhYv  ■’  «  help  of  Pre- 

“I  repent  of  my  having  created  them”  Gen.  6,7;  1>"Hltl°ns‘ 

:  nrth.0^*  :  “he  perceived  not  when  she  lay 

down  nor  when  she  arose”  Gen.  19,  33 ;  hiu'.'h  f-  ■  avion  >  jm : 

A.rt.-I'  she  wearied  him  with  talking  the  whole  night”  Judges  16, 16; 

M'tl’l*  flJA.V0  4  ‘in  giving  birth”  Gen.  35,  16;  A<7D</p1‘  “to  die” 

(‘for  dying’)  Gen.  47,  29  &c.  Instead  of  such  a  construction,  which 
is  not  farther  distinguished  from  the  sub  ordination  of  any  Noun 
to  a  Verb  by  means  of  a  Preposition  (§  179),  the  action  to  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  may  also  be  expressed  by  a  finite  tense  introduced  by 
the  Conjunction  which  corresponds  to  the  preposition  concerned, — 
as  in  ihth  >  fthi-i  ••  m-ac  ■  AA-nh  1  ‘he  repented  that  he  had 
created  man”  Gen.  6,  6  ( cf .  infra  §  203). 

III.  COMBINATION  OF  NOUNS  WITH  ONE  ANOTHER. 

§  184.  The  only  two  possible  ways  of  joining  individual  (<u  The 
words  together  are,  in  general  terms,  by  Co-ordination  and  Sub-  Keleatto™_ 
ordination.  Even  in  the  department  of  Verbs,  Co-ordination  may  1-  The 

.  Construct 

take  place,  but  its  appearance  there  (v.  the  instances  cited  m  state. 
§§  180, 1,  a,  a  and  181,  ß)  is  far  less  common  than  in  the  depart- 
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ment  of  Nouns,  in  winch  both  methods  of  Word-connection  fre¬ 
quently  occur. 


1.  SUBORDINATION  OF  NOUNS. 

The  characteristic  device  for  subordinating  one  Noun  to 
another  is, — by  §  144, — the  Genitive  Relation.  When  this  does 
not  suffice,  the  two  Nouns  may  he  referred  to  one  another  by  the 
intervention  of  Prepositions;  and  with  certain  classes  of  Nouns 
which  approximate  the  Verb,  the  subordination  may  be  effected 
even  by  the  Accusative. 

(a)  The  Genitive  Relation. 

1.  The  first  device  we  meet  with,  for  expressing  the  Genitive 
Relation,  is  the  Status  Constructus ,  the  Construct  State  (§  144). 
All  Nouns  in  Ethiopic  (Substantives,  Adjectives,  Infinitives,  Nume¬ 
rals)  may  take  the  Construct  State,  with  the  exception  of  Pronouns 
and  Proper  Names.  Other  languages  may,  at  least  in  case  of  need, 
admit  even  of  Proper  Names  in  the  Constr.  State;  but  Ethiopic 
has  the  less  need  of  this,  as  it  possesses  other  current  expedients 
for  indicating  the  relation  of  the  Genitive.  In  like  manner  all 
kinds  of  Nouns  are  capable  of  becoming  dependent  upon  a  Constr. 
State,  e.g.  “the  pains  of  child-birth”  Gen.  35,17; 

0o(PdA  :  “the  days  for  her  giving  birth”  Gen.  25,24; 

h<PAK  i  W'h'U  «■  'Hrh,C  “  the  daughters  of  that  land”  Gen.  34,1; 
fttfD  :  'llfr'I-  “  the  blood  of  that  (man)”  Gen.  9,6;  mA'l*  :  ! 

“  whose  daughter  art  thou?”  Gen.  24,23;  ‘his 

servants”;  even  4,;J‘A  •  “the  battle  of  the  {at-first’”  i.  e. 

“the  earlier  battle”  Judges  20,39;  also  Relatives: 

“the  hand  of  him  who  oppresses”.  And  the  meaning  which  at¬ 
taches  to  this  relation  is  just  as  wide  and  manifold  as  the  meaning 
found  in  the  word-compounding  process, — in  the  case  of  Nouns — , 
in  Indo-European  languages. 

(a)  Relation  ( a )  It  is  most  frequently  employed  to  express  the  Genitive  in 

Possession.  ^ie  narrower  sense,  or  the  relation  of  Possession,  and  Being-pos¬ 
sessed,  as  in  'pH**  :  “the  king  of  the  land”;  “his 

father”.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  word  which  stands  in  the  Constr. 
State  is  the  name  of  a  Person  or  of  an  Object,  the  dependent 
word  is  always  Genitivus  subjectivus]  but  if  the  first  word  is  an 
Abstract  word,  the  dependent  word  may  be  either  Genitivus  sub- 
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jectivus  or  objectivus :  QCU't'  :  'flhA«  means  either  “the  fear  of  the 
man”, — i.  e.  ‘the  fear  which  the  man  experiences’,  or  “the  fear  with 
respect  to  the  man” — i.  e.  ‘the  fear  with  which  the  man  is  regarded’; 
7\* “for  fear  of  him”  Matt.  14,26;  “  an  offence 

unto  me”  Matt.  16,23;  Vf’Vfc  :  Vf'/V  “judgment  on  all”  Hen.  22,8. 
Even  Adjectives  may  take  suchConstr.  State,  if  they  are  understood 
rather  in  the  sense  of  Substantives:  'VjPAt  s  t.c.n  “  Pharaoh’s 
men  of  power”  Gen.  50,4;  «Jn^.AK1)  •  A “the  Holy  One 
of  God”  Mark  1,24.  Allied  to  the  Possessive  relation  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Part  to  the  Whole,  as  in  n’(;p,'U  C)  •  AA'flfr  “  the  best 
part  (‘the  best’)  of  men”  Hen.  20,5;  “the  first  of 

my  children”  Gen.  49,3;  and  this  relation  then  serves  to  express 
the  Superlative  (§  187).  In  the  same  sense  there  may  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  a  Noun  the  same  Noun  in  the  Genitive,  in  order  to 
raise  the  idea  concerned  to  its  very  highest  degree,  or  to  exhibit 
it  in  its  totality:  “to  eternity  of  eternity”  (or  ‘to 

eternities  of  eternities’,  ‘in  secula  secidormn ’)  i.  e.  “for  all  eternity” 
Hen.  10,12;  so  too  '1*0>*A&  :  Hen.  10, 14;  ftA'P  :  ftA'P 

“a  sea  of  fire”  (‘an  immense  fire’,  literally  ‘a  fire  of  fire’)  Hen.  14, 
22  (2);  A*70*!’  :  (‘depth  of  depth’)  ßafrv  ßaPog  Eccles.  7,24; 

X\/W%  s  (‘old  store’)  Lev.  26, 10  &c.  (b)  But  farther  a  Noun 

in  the  Constr.  State  may  in  a  different  fashion  be  defined  by  a 
second  Noun:  as  when,  for  instance,  the  first  Noun  expresses  the 
general  notion  and  is  limited  by  the  second,  which  indicates  the 
particular  case:  Old  :  A^P^AA»^1*  “the  city  of  Jerusalem”;  (H 
A  :  “the  feast  of  Passover’  ÖM-  rtTJll-  “the  Sabbath- 

day”;  AfJ  :  ÜAA  “fig-tree”;  “a  pretender  of  a  Mes¬ 
sias",  “a  false  Christ”  1  John  2,18;  :  Vh’!’  “unleavened 

bread”  Judges  6,20.  Co-ordination,  it  is  true,  may  also  be  made 
use  of  for  words  which  stand  in  this  relation  to  one  another  (§  189); 
but  yet  union  by  means  of  the  Construct  State  is  likewise  of  com¬ 
mon  occurrence.  The  latter  method  is  even  employed,  —  although 
to  be  sure  but  rarely, — to  connect  an  Adjective  with  a  Substan¬ 
tive.  In  fact  the  Substantive,  by  subordinating  an  Adjective  to 
itself  through  the  assumption  of  the  Construct  State,  limits  its  own 


O  [Of-  supra  §  153  sqq.  for  Dillmann’s  view  of  the  Constr.  St.  relation 
as  illustrated  in  the  attachment  of  Sufi:'.  Prons.  to  the  Noun.— tr.] 

(2)  [Flemming  reads  only  M't  ,  not  *  in  this  passage,  tr.] 


( b )  Genitive 
of 

Limitation. 
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general  notion  by  a  particular  determination  of  species.  In  mean¬ 
ing,  however,  a  Word-group  which  is  connected  in  this  way,  differs 
from  one  which  is  connected  by  mere  co-ordination, — just  as  in 
German,  Grosskönig  differs  in  meaning  from  grosser  König.  Thus 
we  read:  •  /h4*9°  (“sinew  of  the  forbidden”)  “sinew  for¬ 

bidden”  Gen.  32,26,  33;  a\ “fresh  water”  Lev.  14,50 — 
52;  Numb.  5, 17;  Deut.  8,  15;  Old  •  Vfa.C  “foreign  city”  Judges  19, 
12;  ha*i£iYlrta  :  Vtl.C  “strange  gods”  Gen.  35,2;  Josh.  24,  14,  23; 
1'fld  •  “Hebrew  servant”  Gen.  39,14  (F); 

“old  father”  Gen.  44,  20  (FH);  :  “other  gods”, 

“secondary  gods”  Josh.  23, 16  (as  contrasted  with  Josh.  24,  2,  16, 
20,  where  we  have  l\0?+ :  Lev.  13,37;  •'  Vh.C 

Chrest.  p.  11,  1.  23  sq.\  A  •  ibid .  p.  13,  line  14(x);  [for  a 

number  of  other  instances  v.  Kebra  Nag.,  ‘ Introd .’  p.  XVIII].  The 
invariable  mode  of  connecting  the  Possessives  &c.  by  means 

of  the  Construct  State  of  the  preceding  word  belongs  properly 
(c)  Genitive  also  to  this  section  (§  150,  5).  (c)  Again,  the  dependent  word  may 
Ma tenia i'1  or  denote  the  Material  or  Origin  of  the  first  Noun,  or  some  property 
origin,  attaching  to  it,  and  so  this  Genitive  relation  is  especially  employed 
to  replace  Descriptive  words,  i.  e.  Adjectives,  Participles  &c.,  which 
may  be  wanting:  -hfl*!*  :  &{s  “an  ark  of  wood”  (‘wooden’);  rt.eY. : 
Tfafl’l '  “a  fiery  sword”  Gen.  3,24;  :  rhf)*A  dv&pcc7ro;  dypoiKog 

Gen.  16,12;  •  ttfi’l*  “olive-leaf”  Gen.  8,11;  !  fh¥>d):l~ 

“a  living  soul”  Gen.  9, 12;  Ö&AO  :  tl9°  “men  of  renown”  Gen.  6,  4; 

:  '7J&A  “vigorous  young  men”  Judges  18,  2;  ()0(D  :  nog \\ 
“odoriferous  trees”  Hen.  24,3;  ’/id  :  OVl  “an  idle  word”  Hen.  49,4. 
And  in  particular,  to  indicate  Adjectives,  or  other  conceptional 
words  that  are  wanting,  the  words  f)AA  “  lord,  or  master”  and 
flJ A£-  (2)  “  son”  are  made  use  of, — the  former  in  certain  combina¬ 
tions,  such  as  f|#A  :  ft.*1  “generous”  (lit.  ‘master  of  gifts’);  HÖA  : 
0i>K7h£  “  skilled  in  writing  nAA  :  be,  “a  creditor”,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  an  expression  for  “old”  in  data  of  age,  as  fl)A&:^©2  °/av: f* 

(x)  Bezold,  1 Zeitschr .  f.  Keilscliriftf .’  II,  p.  316,  thinks  he  has  found 
something  similar  in  Assyrian;  [v.  also  Fleischer,  ‘ Zeitschr.  f.  Ass.’  I,  p.  428 sq. 
Delitzsch,  ‘ Assyr .  Gramm.1 }  §  122,  2] ;  v.  on  the  other  hand  Lehmann,  Zeitschr. 
f.  Keilscliriftf.  II,  p.  437. 

(2)  Yet  perhaps  only  in  passages  where  the  Ground-text  in  Hebr.  and 
Greek  has  this  form  of  expression  [or  where  H^A  is  a  translation  of  the  Arabic 
^  or 
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u  1 10  years  old”  (lit.  “son  of  110  years’)  Judges  2,8.  (d)  Finally,  (d)  Genitive 
the  Construct  State  expresses  also  many  other  conceivable  deter-  0 the rDe ter¬ 
minations  of  condition,  as  in  &0(D  :  */D/A'<P<PT‘  “wood  for  the minations of 

_  Condition. 

sacrifice”  (“sacrificial  wood  )  Gen.  22,  6;  and  particularly,  when  the 
Noun  in  the  Constr.  State  is  nearly  related  in  force  to  the  Verb. 

Of  this  class  are  Participles  and  Verbal  Adjectives,  which,  on 
taking  the  Constr.  St.,  may  he  more  exactly  specified  in  one  fashion 
or  other,  by  means  of  Nouns  following,  e.  g.\  Afhf  :  OJ&T'  “of 
haughty  countenance”  (lit.  ‘arrogant  of  eye’);  :  A'0  “of 

insatiable  heart”  Ps.  100,7;  C  1:0  i  (‘  sound  in  the  faith’) 

öpS'ö-oo^og ;  9°fch  •  7xP  “  full  of  grace”;  (Nh-'P  s  0°O’\~  “far  from 
anger”  (‘slow  to  anger’)  Hen.  40,  9;  :  P*iPt  “possessed  of 

the  devil”  Mark  3,11;  Clml1  :  Iß  “pierced  in  the  side 
A'O  “hard-hearted” ;  ia’VV’  :  <i:) ‘/.‘/S  “victorious”,  “triumphant”; 

‘KWH'  “near  me”  Gen.  45,10;  r'hjP*P>  :  sH £i6i/h*F*  “  living 

an  everlasting  life”  Hen.  15,  6;  7 (IC.? 7  Ah 7°  “  peace-makers” 

Matt.  5,  9(1).  To  this  class  belong,  farther,  those  Infinitives  and 
conceptional  words  of  an  Infinitive  character,  which  when  in  the 
Constr.  St.  may  subordinate  to  themselves  any  Object  that  is 
governed  in  the  Accusative  by  their  respective  verbs:  <£/)*/  :  AW' 

A-  s  htl/P  “requital  for  all  the  evil”  Gen.  50,15;  /^A'HV  :  W‘A‘ 
“dominion  over  all”  Hen.  9,5;  '  W'l\  “to  take  a  life”  (lit. 

‘to  kill  a  soul’)  Matt.  19,  18;  fofa'fllT  :  faß  :  (DltiF*  “to  honour 
father  and  mother”  Matt.  19,19;  •  U1C  “to  enter  into  the 

city”  Mark  1,45;  “to  arrive  at  Ephrath”  Gen.  35, 

16;  •  nW  C  “the  being  first-born”  Gen.  25,  '32  sq. ;  (D6&  •  °l 

'flfr  “  to  go  down  into  Egypt”  Gen.  46,  3;  r/o'/*  *  £»]flA  :  ’•  9°fh 

£-\i  Sir.  18,5. 

An  entire  sentence  may  also  supply  the  place  of  the  depen¬ 
dent  Noun.  In  particular,  words  conveying  Notions  of  Time  are 
frequently  connected,  in  the  Constr.  St.,  with  an  entire  sentence, 
and  constitute  thus  an  analogue  to  those  prepositions,  which  are 
also  used  as  conjunctions  (v.  §  170).  For  example:  flAJr 'i* :  flA lh 
“on  the  second  day — (of  the  —  ‘they  have  eaten’) —  after  they  had 
eaten”  Josh.  5, 12 ;  'l.U. :  ('.7<»-;i>  s  K  IM  about  the  time  when  the 


(x)  The  addition  of  a  Suffix  to  the  Noun  determining  the  Constr.  St. 
is  worthy  of  notice:  thus  “fair  of  face”  is  not  only  rendered  by  A/3fl?  ! 
but  also  by  A/h?  *  e.  g.  in  Chrest.  p.  88,  line  2. 
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Rules 

observed  in 
the  Use  of 
the  Constr. 
St.  Relation. 


clay  was  dawning”  (“at  daybreak”)  Josli.  6,15;  7JI»  :  V'OC'fl  :  0'h J& 
“at  the  time  when  the  sun  was  setting”  Mark  1,32;  (tM*  :  'pflJA 
£  •  “Pharaoh’s  birthday”  Gen.  40,20;  fldA'I*  '  W'lPJ’lP  • 

TO  “  on  the  day  that  they  weaned  him”  Gen.  21,8. 

§  185.  Now  when  words  are  in  this  way  bound  in  one  group, 
by  means  of  the  Constr.  St.,  it  is  obvious  (§  144)  that  the  dependent 
word  must  come  immediately  after  the  governing  one,  seeing  that 
a  portion  of  the  force  of  the  entire  relation  lies  precisely  in  the 
immediate  connection  of  the  two  words.  No  other  word  then  can 
be  inserted  between  any  two  that  stand  in  the  Constr.  St. -relation  f1). 
Accordingly,  if  the  governing  word  adopts  an  additional  determina¬ 
tion,  e.  g.  an  Adjective,  this  must  come  before  or  after  the  entire 
group:  0flj?,  :  0ftft  :  or  0ftft  :  flj£ J  but  not  0ft&  : 

0O«jR  :  fDjR'J  “a  large  vineyard”;  or,  if  the  governing  word  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  Possessive  which  has  to  be  expressed  by  a  Suffix, 
the  Suffix  is  not  attached  to  the  Construct  State  (2),  like  7V? il  •• 
fh4*A,  but  either  it  is  put  at  the  end  of  the  whole  group,  as  in 
TrH*?  •  rli^Ah  “thy  field-apparatus”  (‘weapons’)  Gen.  27,3;  //» /*’ 

“your  thank-offering”  Josh.  22,27;  : 

hn-h  “thy  father’s  house”  Gen.  12,1;  0ft*//»  :  *?00*  “his  (‘bone 
of  the  side’)  rib”  Gen.  2,22;  V}A7sjr»l>*  :  A/I*  :  'V$*P^0«  “his  two 
chief  eunuchs”  Gen.  40,  2,  or  the  Constr.  St.-Relation  is  replaced 
by  another  mode  of  denoting  the  Genitive  (v.  infra ,  §  186).  Farther, 
it  is  unusual  for  one  and  the  same  Genitive  to  be  dependent  upon 
two  words,  in  such  manner  that  both  should  be  set  in  the  Constr. 
St.,  and  the  dependent  word  attached  only  to  the  latter  of  the  two. 


(1)  [Short  enclitic  words,  however,  may  sometimes  be  found  between 
a  Constr.  St.  and  the  word  which  it  governs  (v.  Praetorius,  ‘ Aetliiop .  Gr.\ 
p.  115,  where  other  exceptional  appearances  are  also  noticed).  R.  H.  Charles, 
‘ Book  of  Jubilees',  1895,  Introd.,  finds  fault  with  Dillmann  for  omitting  to 
note  that  demonstrative  prons.,  the  pronominal  adj.  Vl'*A*  an4  numerals,  oc¬ 
casionally  intervene  between  the  Constr.  St.  and  its  dependent  noun.  But  in 
some  of  these  instances,  if  not  in  all,  Dillmann  would  probably  have  had 
respect  to  the  Substantive-genesis  of  Vs"*A*  &c.,  and  have  regarded  these 
words  in  such  circumstances  as  being  themselves  governed  directly  by  the 
immediately  preceding  Constr.  St.  tr.] 

(2)  And  yet  we  read  in  Numb.  18,  31:  j  IGfl'l*  A  :  l f/Z»C 

flVA  “your  reward  for  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  testimony”,  for  which 
other  MSS.  have  0H\CYlaU9  :  •  tl0°Gflb A- 
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“To  a  tribe  and  a  family  in  Israel” — is  not  usually  rendered: 
AV*?£  •  Ol/hTUl  •  A,  but  the  dependent  word  must  either 

be  put  after  each  of  the  words  in  the  Constr.  St.,  like  AV7&  :  ?iA 
4-A.A  J  (DA/hTffl  !  ?iA^«Ai»A;  or,  if  this  arrangement  seem  too 
prolix,  the  word  must  be  represented  after  the  second  of  the 
pair  by  a  Pron.  suff.  [as  it  is  in  Arabic]: — Ai7&  :  ?tA^-Jt*A  •  fl>A 
rlillft- ;  or,  lastly,  the  first  governing  word  must  stand  in  the  Ab¬ 
solute  State:  AV'JÄ'  =  (Dhfalid  XA^-AiA  Judges  IB,  19;  7x9°  R: 
tll&  :  'VAtH*  =  l ain*  :  G.  Ad.  39,  23;  f |'|;h  :  (D(J°rfc 

£  i  hfc'WV  M.  Berh .  f.  9  b.  Still,  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
met  with:  v.  direst,  p.  XV  [and  Bezold,  ‘ Zeitschr .  f.  Keils  chriftf. 
II,  p.  355,  X.  Ilf1).  Two  Genitives,  however,  may  be  dependent 
on  one  and  the  same  Constr.  St.,  at  least  if  they  are  both  of  the 
same  class,  and  have  the  same  relation  to  the  governing  word,  e.  g. 
h?:M.  :  Iin-A”7  :  “  the  mountains  of  Zebulon  and 

Xaphthali”  Matt.  4, 13 ;  :  flP'9°  :  Gen.  14, 11 ; 

U  :  i i alR>  :  (D9°g;C  Gen.  24,  7 ;  '|-]r)A  :  ft*  £'4* :  ®C’* \'fi  Hen.  10,16. 
In  the  very  same  way  it  is  sufficient  to  set  a  Preposition  once  only, 
before  a  whole  series  of  words  joined  together  by  “and”,  as  e.  g. 
in  Gen.  13, 14;  but  it  may  also  be  repeated  every  time,  as  in 
Gen.  12,1;  13,2;  27,16;  47,17;  and  the  repetition  is  absolutely 
necessary,  if  the  word  in  the  Genitive  just  preceding  has  been 
expressed  by  means  of  a  Suffix,  e.  g.  Ah  *  ©AHChh  “to  thee  and 
to  thy  seed”  Gen.  24,  7  (2). 

A  word,  dependent  on  a  Constr.  St.,  may  itself  again  stand 
in  the  Constr.  St.,  to  govern  another  word,  e.  g.  i-Ä-nn :  n.i-  = 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple”  (lit.  ‘of  the  house  of  the 
Sanctuary’)  Matt.  4,5;  ft*/D :  XH*h  “the  name  of  thy  father”  (/.  c., 
‘the  name  of  the  father  of  thee’);  and  thus,  by  farther  extension, 
a  longer  concatenation  of  Xouns  may  be  produced,  bound  together 
by  the  Constr.  St.:  tfoftVhA  :  •  'flC/V'J* :  Hen.  72,1 ; 


J)  Cf.  also  D.  H.  Müller,  ZD  MG  XXIX,  p.  117  sqq.  on  the  Construct 
State  in  Minao-Sabaic. 

(2)  Ludolf  correctly  asserts,  that  in  Poetry  the  Constr.  St.  may  even 
be  put  after  the  word  dependent  upon  it:  v., — besides  A'* :  ruAV, 

which  he  adduces  as  an  example, —  ft'flrh't*  •  :  ArMP &»  Chrest. 

p.  36,  line  9;  7£*Atl,  :  ibid.  p.  147,  Str.  3,  1.  3;  and  cf.  ibid. 

p.  XVI. 
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(W'lhYi'Y  'll?.  :  MlJM"  :  hnvjrw  :  AArtHl  Josh.  21,1;  Aflf  •' 
»MM  :  A'flrh'l*  :  Ps.  144,5  c1). 

When  a  worcl-group,  —  held  together  by  the  Constr.  St.,  and 
answering  to  our  Compounds  in  expressing  only  one  single  idea, — 
has  to  enter  upon  the  plural,  sometimes  the  one  component  is  put 
in  the  plural,  sometimes  the  other,  and  sometimes  both(2): — hC 
(‘beast  of  the  earth’)  “serpent”,  forms  the  plural 
(£'l'  ■’  9°&C',  0/VtfD  “rib”  (‘bone  of  the  side’)  either  OKa° 
HW*  ( Org .)  or  höR9°-Y  :  W  0,'Y  '•  TnCMl?’}  “Church  ”,  h' fl 
$’Y  •  YiCM:?*}  or  (U  Y  ••  Y)CM:?(i':Y  or  h-np-Y  «* 
mi :  nr  “abbot”,  t\(\  :  9°h^':Y  or  Ml©  :  9nk^':Y ,  rhA©-,?V  m- 
(wfl.ih  “false  Christs”  Matt.  24,  24;  rhA©\^  :  Wl.jP’l*  “false  pro¬ 
phets”  Matt.  24,11;  0>*/V£  :  \\al  “children  of  harlots”  (i.  e.  of 
different  11°!)  Hen.  10,9  &c. 

If  the  dependent  word  is  to  he  thought  of  in  our  languages 
as  furnished  with  the  Definite  Article,  this  determination  may  be 
expressed,  in  accordance  with  §  172,  c,  by  a  Suffix  attached  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  Constr.  St.  and  followed  by  A,  e.  g.  9°fh£'p  :  (fix**! 
I l.h'fl<h,C  “the  mercy  of  God”;  “the  talk  about 

Jesus”  (acc.)  Matt.  14,1;  :  A^’O'I*  “he  removed 

the  covering  of  the  ark"  Gen.  8, 13.  In  this  case  the  dependent 
word  which  is  introduced  by  A  may  even  stand  before  the  gover¬ 
ning  word,  or  he  separated  from  it  by  several  other  words.  And 
when  several  Genitives  are  strung  together,  the  A  may  according 
to  circumstances  he  repeated  before  every  one,  or  on  the  other 
hand,  when  no  misunderstanding  can  arise,  it  may  he  left  out  on  the 
second  occasion,  as  e.  g.  in  Gen.  14, 1.  Now  and  then  also,  when 
the  governing  word  assumes  in  addition  a  secondary  determina¬ 
tion,  of  an  adjective  form,  Ethiopic  goes  so  far  in  the  freedom  of 
its  word-arrangement  that  the  Suffix,  referring  to  the  Genitive,  is 
appended  to  the  Adjective  instead  of  to  the  Substantive:  'M'i’Y  : 

•  hStYh  •  M'(\£  •  'Yh9°<Z  “hoc  est  alteram 
domini  Jesu,  quod  fecit  miraculum ”  John  4,54. 

In  Ethiopic  the  Definite  Article  of  other  languages  is  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  (v.  §  172,  a)  by  a  Suff.  Pron.  appended  to  the 

J)  A  remarkable  arrangement  is  given  in  .‘•’A  ••  ÄAM-  (for 

Ph  •  -nflf  «  JVA?«;I)  Sap.  18, 10  A. 

(2)  Cf.  Hoffmann,  ‘Gr.  Syr l  p.  254.  [C/1.  farther  Noldeke,  ‘Syr.  Gr.’ 

(English  Ed.),  p.  85  sq .  tr.] 
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word  which  is  to  he  determined,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  Genitive  rela¬ 
tion.  All  Adjectives,  in  particular,  when  they  are  employed  rather 
in  the  sense  of  Substantives,  i.  e.  when  they  indicate  a  definite 
species  of  some  general  class  of  beings  or  objects  which  has  been 
previously  mentioned, — must  be  supplemented  by  a  Suffix  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Substantive  already  named;  and  the  Suffix  is  to  be 
understood  here  in  a  partitive  sense,  e.  g.:  “the  men  of  the  city 
surrounded  the  house,  both  old  and  young”  Oi : 

Gen.  19,4,  11;  “and  to  the  second  (son)  he  said”  (D AhAh«£:£»ft» 
(i.  e.  “to  the  second  of  it”,  namely  ‘of  the  family  or  pair  of  sons’) 
Matt.  21,  30  f1) ;  and  the  same  usage  prevails  in  the  case  of  Numeral 
Adjectives  (§  191).  But  in  other  cases  also,  whenever  a  Noun, — 
standing  in  a  partitive  or  possessive  relation  to  another  Noun 
previously  mentioned, — is  newly  introduced  into  the  sentence,  the 
accuracy  and  nicety  of  the  language  demand  that  this  reference 
be  indicated  by  a  Suffix,  e.  g.  “he  fled  on  foot” 

(‘with  or  on  his  feet')  Judges  4,15.  In  particular,  certain  con¬ 
ceptions,  which  are  incomplete  when  they  stand  alone  and  which 
are  dependent  for  their  completion  upon  others,  such  as  words 
specifying  Place,  Time,  Measure,  Number  and  Sort,  must  almost 
invariably  be  completed  by  another  conception  which  they  govern 
by  means  of  the  Construct  St.;  and  when  this  latter  conception  is 
not  directly  combined  with  them,  they  assume  a  Suffix  referring 
to  it,  e.  g.\  0*f\  :  !  (D'tl't  :  :  (DC/hO  “walk  through 

the  land  in  the  length  of  it  and  breadth  of  it"  Gen.  13, 17 ;  “until  it 
can  no  longer  be  numbered  :  *f] H'lh  for  multitude”  (lit.  ‘for 

its  multitude’)  Gen.  16,10;  “a  child,  which  she  had  born  flC/*' 
h±V  in  her  old  age”  Gen.  21,7;  v.  also  Gen.  37,3;  “I  am  small 
in  number”  :  M  •  (lit-  ‘in  my  number’)  Gen.  34, 30 ; 

“until  the  end”  hfth  :  Hen.  2,  2  (2) ;  “such  is  not  the 

lawful  course”  hjb't  •  Xx^lh  :  rhT*  Hen.  34,  7  ;  “the  place  was  called 
in  ancient  time, — so-and-so”  ;| (‘in  the  old  time  of  it’)  Gen.  28,19, 
(but  also  'hfi'Th  Judges  1,10,11);  “on  the  second  day” 

“(it  is  evening),  and  the  time  of  it  ( i .  e.  for  supper)  has  passed  by” 


C)  Cf.  Dillmann’s  ‘Lea?.’  col.  821. 

(2)  [It  is  noteworthy  that  this  locution  htih  serves  to 

express  our  etc.,  corresponding  to  the  Arabic  svi>!  tsU’  e.  g.  Lit.  (ed.  Bezold 
in  C.  A.  Swainson’s  ‘ Greek  Liturgies' )  p.  383,  paen.] 
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§  186. 


2.  Peri¬ 
phrastic 


:  'VAA  Matt.  14, 15 ;  “the  veil  was  rent  in  twain  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom”  XjF’AAA*  s  Xfth  :  (lit.  ‘from  the  top  of 

it  to  the  bottom  of  it’)  Matt.  27,  51 ;  cf.  Gen.  35, 8  &c.  Accordingly 
certain  words  of  this  sort  are  constantly  furnished  with  a  suffix, 
v.  §§  157,2;  163,2;  191. 

§  186.  2.  The  Genitive  relation,  however,  may  also  be  ex¬ 
indication  pressed,  in  accordance  with  §  145,  b ,  as  follows. 

ofthe  ( a )  By  means  of  U,  X'Hh  XA-  This  external  marking  of 

(a)  By  means  the  Genitive  relation  is  nearly  quite  as  extensive  and  manifold, 
of  H,  in  use  and  significance,  as  the  subordination  effected  by  the 
X'iT,  Xrt.  Constr.  St. ;  but  it  is  essentially  distinguished  from  it,  as  regards 
the  manner  of  its  employment,  by  the  circumstance  that  with  it 
the  words  are  not  tied  down  to  any  fixed  position.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  the  Genitive  which  is  constituted  by  U  answers  completely 
to  the  Genitive  case  of  other  languages;  and  its  position  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  word  on  which  it  depends  is  just  as  free  as  that  of  any 
Genitive  in  Indo-European  tongues.  In  fact  the  effort  to  attain 
freedom  in  the  position  of  words  and  in  the  structure  of  the  Sen¬ 
tence  appears  to  be  the  real  procuring  cause  of  the  development 
in  Ethiopic  of  this  peculiar  denotation  of  the  Genitive.  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  with  especial  frequency  in  the  following  cases. 

(a)  When  the  governing  word  is  a  Proper  name,  which  does 
not  admit  of  a  Constr.  St.,  e.  g.  Q,T :  :  “Bethlehem 

of  Judah”  Matt.  2,5;  or  when  it  cannot  take  any  special  form  in 
the  Constr.  St.,  on  account  of  its  vowel-ending,  e.  g.  1J°AA»  !  HYlC 
tfP*  !  lA'V'l'  “the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field”  Matt.  13,36; 
or  when  it  stands  at  the  same  time  in  the  Accusative,  and  when 
accordingly  the  Construct  State  cannot  he  discriminated  from 
the  Absolute  State,  e.  g.  A  :  Vf’A"  :  fhVit0t9  •  HIL'P  !  &fh»9° 
Matt.  2, 16. 


(fi)  To  avoid  too  long  a  chain  of  Nouns  linked  together  by 
the  Constr.  St.,  or  when  the  governing  word  has  other  determina¬ 
tions  associated  with  it,  from  which  it  must  not  he  separated,  e.  g. 

u  w  i  tyy,e i<p.  ■■  i/nc/vl-  “  the  first  ordinance  of  the  lights” 
Hen.  72,  2;  flAA'l*  :  Ofl •  Ttii’f*  1  Vf’VX  “in  the  great  day  of  judg¬ 
ment”  Hen.  10,6;  particularly  when  the  governing  word  has  al¬ 
ready  another  Genitive  depending  upon  it:  rlUDa} :  Hrh 
'  P* CO’I •  “this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament”  Matt.  26, 28 ; 
b Af :  X'H* :  'H <-G  “my  silver  cup"  Gen.  44, 2 ;  9°  fa* P£  • 
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“his  monthly  course”  Hen.  74,1;  hMtlJ  :  “her  widow’s- 

garments”  (lit.  ‘her  garments  of  her  widowhood’)  Gen.  38,14; 
tf*Aw  •  h'flCP  5  s  "Pflft*  “all  my  glory  in  the  land  of  Egypt” 

Gen.  45, 13;  31,  7;  9nEt(PP  *  All°/A  :  IffcfHl  “the  altar  of  Baal 
belonging  to  thy  father”  Judges  6,25;  ^fl  :  Ö0  •  HA*}  •  ’h'i'fr  s 
A/h  “by  the  oak  of  lamentation”  Gen.  35,8;  faA  :  rh^A  :  HWAJ^tl. 
“thy  son’s  mandrakes”  Gen.  30, 14. 

(7)  Very  frequently,  also, — to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the 
governing  word,  which  in  the  Construct  State  relation  would  he 
indispensable,  or  at  least  desirable.  If  in  fact  several  Genitives 
have  to  depend  upon  one  and  the  same  word,  that  word  may  no 
doubt  be  set  down  in  the  Constr.  St.  only  once,  and  yet  subordi¬ 
nate  to  itself  more  Genitives  than  one  (v.  §  185);  but  it  is  more 
usual  in  such  a  case  to  prefix  H  to  the  second  Genitive  as  well  as 
to  the  third,  and  so  on,  the  continuation  of  the  Genitive  relation 
being  thereby  denoted  more  clearly,  e.  g.  8  Ot\\p,  :  (D It 

( DC “the  treasuries  of  the  sun  and  (those)  of  the  moon”  Hen.  41,5; 
hÖM'l*  •  (Dp,'}  :  (Dlitt J&'lh  “vineyards  and  oliveyards”  Judges  15,5; 
or  the  Construct  State  relation  may  even  be  given  up  altogether, 
e.  g.  A°'Th  *  HA°T  :  fflliJWU- 9°  “  the  herdsmen  of  Lot  and  of 
Abram”  Gen.  13,7;  s  s  rOHK^HA«  “rams  and  lie- 

goats”  (lit.  ‘males  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  goats’)  Gen.  31,10. 
The  possibility  of  denoting  the  Genitive  in  this  way  is  of  special 
value  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Genitive  is  separated,  in  any 
fashion,  rather  far  from  its  governing  Noun,  e.  g.  (D}/**)\  :  A°i-  : 

8  HA'fn  :  rh^A^A  8  (DUhrJld  8  0 (U  “  and  he  took  to 
him  a  green  rod  of  poplar  and  a  great  rod  of  the  almond-tree" 
Gen.  30,37;  ‘FVCh  *  s  h9”tl  :  h^Rh  “a  spoil  which  is 

better  than  thy  brethren’s”  Gen.  48,  22  ( — in  these  two  instances 
other  tongues  would  have  had  to  repeat  and  jT’UCh)?  or  in 

those  cases  in  which  the  Genitive  supplies  the  place  of  a  Predi¬ 
cate  :  fl)Jfttltf*«7«  :  8  HhiT9 Ah  Kod  Igovtou  Travrsg  tov  freov 

Hen.  1,8;  s  hao  :  Hav'(\£ty  s  •  ^'fl^) 

“and  his  appearance  was  as  that  of  a  blaze  of  lightning" 
(“his  countenance  was  like  lightning”,  E.  V.)  Matt.  28,3;  • 

HVicft'fft  ■  (Dhcft^Afc  *  nih«hih’(\<u>c  “  ye  are  Christ’s,  and 
Christ  is  God’s”  1  Cor.  3,23.  This  H  serves  the  purpose  even  of 
rendering  the  Greek  to  when  followed  by  a  Genitive :  Jit1  s  Yl00  • 
HHAA  s  n  V'J'TK«  “  not  merely  would  ye  be  able  to  accomplish  to 
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(&)  By 
means  of 

A. 
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Tvjg  ovkyj gv  Matt.  21,21;  Ifd"  •  HW"/«  '•  A “  render  to  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar’s”  Matt.  22, 21;  !  tlhalll,h 

n,h.c  •  HfcrnA  i  iirt-nh  “  thou  considerest  not  the  things  that  be 
of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men”  Matt.  16.23. 

(o)  As,  according  to  this  representation,  II  expresses  also  the 
idea  of  “the  or  those  o/’,’(1)?  if  is  veiT  °ffen  used  in  phrases  which 
stand  for  Descriptive  W ords  that  are  wanting,  or  Eelative  Adjectives 
and  Derivatives  of  a  personal  nature,  e.g.  “Eaca!  (‘ragged 

one’)”  Matt.  5,22;  “spiritual”;  ll(DC&  “golden”;  H"?ft 

hA  “middle”  (adj.)  Judges  16,29;  “dug  or  hewn  out” 

Deut.  6,11;  npi'i  “possessed”  or  “a  possessed  person”  Matt.  9,32; 
[cf.  also  ft*H«  :  0>«AT  1  OWl  “  our  inner  eye”  Chrest.  p.  49  ult.]\ 
ftA  •  txP'yi’l*  “those  possessed  with  devils”  Matt.  4,24;  8,16; 

“a  leper”  Matt.  8,2;  ftA  :  A “lepers”  Matt.  10,8; 
ftA  s  “unjust  persons”  Hen.  95, 7  (2);  ftA  1  faCfl'f-ft  “Christ’s 

people”  Mark  9, 41;  H/hrflG  “speckled”  Gen.  31,8;  thh'fl/,  •  ?%0^\ 
“spotted  with  white”  Gen.  30,40;  Uih’Qd  :  rh “ash-coloured” 

Gen.  30,39;  :  “of  camel’s  hair”  Mark  1,6;  U()£g; 

“of  snow”  Matt.  28, 3(3).  The  Collectives  “soul",  “spirit” 

and  “flesh”,  if  they  are  employed  in  the  sense  of  “living 

beings”  (tysi,  nn)  and  “mortal  beings”  (l&2),  never  become  Per¬ 
sonal  words  till  U  has  been  prefixed,  e.  g. :  ff*A*  :  n^TrdM 

Gen.  7,22;  Gen.  6,12,17;  7,21;  Matt.  24,22;  also  n?+9° 

John  1,13  &c. 

This  particle  U  besides  is  used  readily  to  bring  Demonstra¬ 
tive,  Interrogative  and  Eelative  Pronouns  conveniently  into  the 
Genitive.  On  rare  occasions  it  stands  with  words  of  separation 
in  the  sense  of  an  Ablative,  e.  g.  flJj&AAA1*10*  :  till  * 

“he  will  separate  them  from  one  another”  Matt.  25,32  (§  159,  g). 

(b)  Much  less  frequently  is  the  preposition  A,  —  which  expres¬ 
ses  reference  in  a  general  way  —  ,  employed  to  denote  the  Genitive 
relation.  It  is  used  for  the  most  part,  when  the  Genitive  may 


(!)  Like  the  Arabic  followed  by  the  Genitive. 

(2)  [For  these  two  words  Flemming’s  reading  substitutes  TRd 

(3)  Many  Ethiopic  Proper  names  are  also  formed  in  the  same  way: 
nr  A&,  n°vc?r  &c.  [Cf.  Nöldeke,  lBeitr.  z.  sem.  Sprachw .’,  p.  104]. 
In  the  names  of  Feasts,  however,  this  fj  is  often  left  out:  JWlXA  for 
Ma%hh,&  “on  Michael’s  (day)”. 
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also  be  conceived  of  as  a  Dative,  e.  y.  in  l}in>  s  'ThYl-V-  •  (D'fcP*  : 
Ahn-ln^  “  that  ye  may  be  children  of  your  Father”  Matt.  5, 45 ; 
j 5  iwlift  •  a»C°i,  Y  :  Aa^A^R  “they  shall  he  one  flock  of 

one  shepherd”  John  10, 16;  :  0J^rf:  :  ?laö>«  :  AlF'JtC  “ye 

are  the  salt  of  the  earth”  Matt.  5,13;  föp-A.A«  A  :  ^AhY}  •  Gi'h’U  : 
A 4lfh,d  !  Gen.  42,6;  haiUah  '  AVM-  “lord  of  all”  Gen.  45,8; 

39,1;  40,1;  Sap.  14,1  A;  14,15; — or  when  the  Genitive  expres¬ 
ses  merely  a  reference  to  some  thing  or  person:  :l'h9°C:Y  :  fa? ft 
“the  sign  of  Jacob”  (‘which  points  to  him7)  Gen.  30,42;  Y\& 
^tWl  *  •’  hftC  “  no  trace  of  them  is  found”  Hen.  48, 9 

(where  A‘’*,D*  is  chosen  instead  of  faftC*au*  hi  order  that  faftC 
might  remain  indefinite);  AfUP  :  A “the  severity  of  the  judg¬ 
ment”  Hen.  68,2;  —  or  to  indicate  the  originating  cause:  : 

Aft'//*  •’  whaL  Hen.  29,20;  A*’^  •’  </D0l\  “  the  odour  of  it” 
Hen.  25,6;  —  or  even  to  put  in  the  Genitive  a  Pronoun,  upon 
which  the  emphasis  rests:  fl) A^5[,  :  :  [*thO)aC  “and  even  its 

water  is  flowing”  Hen.  26,  3  (]).  A  peculiar  use  occurs  of  A  after 
hA  in  the  sense  of  “the  (pi.)  of’’  (v.  supra  a,  o) :  fflhCflh.lh  ! 
At'-A'lft  :  mhM.  ■■  MS.tn»\n  “and  the  disciples  of  John  and 
also  those  of  the  Pharisees”  Mark  2, 18.  Similarly  A  is  found 
besides  in  use  to  carry  on  the  Genitive  relation  through  farther 
members  of  a  sentence,  if  the  Genitive  was  expressed  in  the  first 
member  by  means  of  a  Suffix:  AO  :  fDAOn.ft'fP/«  “his  heart  and 
that  of  his  great  ones”  Ex.  9,35;  10, 1. 

(c)  To  express  the  Genitive  relation  in  a  Partitive  sense, 
hr1/  (§  164,  No.  3)  is  also  employed,  or  the  Preposition,  —  com¬ 
pounded  with  —  h ynO)'tl’Y-  Thus  “one  of  them7’  is  t\ghtfa  •* 
which  of  the  two?”  :  h^hA^blf^0*;  “one  of 
us”  A Gen.  3,22;  Josh.  8,37;  and  so,  particularly,  in  the 
case  of  numerical  data,  e.  y.  Matt.  25,2;  26,47;  22,28;  Y\(iv  :  frV  1 
f.MD/fh'V'l'  •  h9l\'hy>(V’U  ATJi  “  in  the  six  hundred- an d-first 
year  of  Noah’s  life”  Gen.  8,13; — also  in  combinations  like  ]^A  • 
)>!/"(»■  M-  ■■  JMi'i'.'l*  “  certain  of  the  scribes"  (‘some  who  were  of 
the  scribes’)  Matt.  9,3;  Xtr  :  f/>*AdG/l>‘  :  :  \WYt’i\:Y  :  ?»A 

“these  are  (those  of)  the  stars  which”  &c.  Hen.  21,6. 


(*)  [In  Hen.  29,2  Flemming  reads  without  the  prep.,  and  in 

Hen.  26,  3,  ni:i.  instead  of  A-f.-fc  .  TR.] 


(c)  By 

to  express 
tlie  Partitive 
Genitive. 
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(5)  Sub¬ 
ordination 
through  tho 
Acc.  or 
through 
Preps. : — 
1. Infinitives 
and  Certain 
Descriptive 
Words 
governing 
an 

Accusative. 


(b)  Subordination  through  the  Accusative 
or  through  Prepositions. 

§  187.  These  two  kinds  of  Subordination  are  characteristic 
of  the  Yerb,  and  they  can  properly  occur  in  the  department  of 
Nouns,  only  when  a  Noun  approximates  the  Verb  in  force  and 


meaning. 


1.  Infinitives  may  govern  a  Noun  in  the  Accusative.  First 
of  all,  of  course,  the  Gerund  may  do  so;  for,  having  already  a 
Suffix  bound  up  with  it  in  the  sense  of  Subject,  it  does  not  permit 
of  being  connected  with  its  Object  by  means  of  the  Constr.  St., 
e.  g-  :  tUan£  :  (Dhnifa^  “  leaving  the  ship  and  tlieir 

father”  (‘when  they  left  the  ship  &c.’)  Matt.  4,22;  (Dfo^pl) «  :  C? iP* 
“and  seeing  him”  (‘and  when  he  had  seen  him’)  John  21,21; 

:  hPalb  “  stretching  forth  his  hand”  Matt.  8,3.  Substantive- 
Infinitives  for  the  most  part,  it  is  true,  take  their  Object  to  them¬ 
selves  after  the  manner  of  Nouns,  i,  e.  by  means  of  the  Constr. 
St.  relation,  e.  g.  Matt.  22,29;  8,12;  Mark  2,7;  3,4;  Gen.  8,21; 
11,8  (v.  supra  §  184);  but  they  may  take  it  also  in  the  Accusa¬ 
tive,  e.  g.  Deut.  5,22;  Matt.  10,28;  7,11;  27,15;  s  (D9 ° 

AhVtl  *  Vf’A”  Sap.  12,16  —  (old  version);  and  now  and  then  too 
an  abstract  word,  of  Infinitive  form,  follows  their  lead  in  this 
proceeding,  e.  g.  in  flJYl-  s  :  “his  entering  into 

the  kingdom  of  heaven”  Matt.  19,23.  But  Accusatives  may  be 
found  in  dependence  on  certain  Adjectives  even,  and  on  Partici¬ 
pial  Descriptive-words,  just  as  on  a  Yerb,  although  upon  the 
whole  this  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  Active  Participles,  and 
words  which  signify  the  Agent,  nearly  always  connect  themselves 
with  a  Noun  through  the  Constr.  St.  relation,  e.  g. 

(not  “a  physician  of  souls”,  —  and  have  thus  al¬ 

ready  become  complete  Nouns  (*).  On  the  other  hand  certain  Ad¬ 
jectives,  from  Yerbs  which  govern  an  Accusative,  also  take  in 
their  turn  a  Noun  in  the  Accusative,  particularly  Adjectives  of  Ful¬ 
ness  and  Want\  :  höft “full  of  bones”  Matt.  23,27; 

7° t\h:V  •  tU9°\\  “full  of  poison”  Jas.  3,8;  Gen.  14,10;  Rfr0}  s 
“laden  with  spices”  Gen.  37,25;  even  jYV-'Tf  tyo/jcevog  may 
be  connected  in  this  way:  ‘h'YH'i  :  “holding  iron 


J)  V.  however  Sir.  43,33:  htioo  ••  w- A"  *  hiti.h-njbC  i  in&- 
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fetters”  Hen.  56,  l^).  Farther,  any  attributive  word  may  take  to 
itself  an  Adverbial  accusative  (§  174):  •  7ft  “she 

is  fair  of  face”  Gen.  26,7;  1  “fat  in  their  flesh” 

Gen.  41,2;  and  in  the  same  way  any  Adverb  (in  the  Accusative) 
may  he  attached  to  it,  whether  it  precedes  or  follows:  AflA  «*  6S' 
iR  “exceedingly  rich”  Gen.  13,2;  •  'Orh.Cs  T'!* 

“from  a  very  far  country”  Josh.  9,  7  &c. 

2.  Conceptional  and  Descriptive  words,  nearly  allied  to  the  2.  Concep- 
Verb,  are  more  frequently  supplemented  or  specifically  determined  Descriptive 
by  a  Noun  governed  by  an  intervening  Preposition.  Thus  we  say:  Word8> 
A‘f*A  ■'  AV<^A^,0,,  “revenge  for  their  life”  Hen.  22, 11;  :  Orh  ted  by 

Mr  “false  witness”  Matt.  15,19;  AJi  :  Oh'H'  :  “mourning  go*™nod 

for  his  mother”  Gen.  24,67;  Aft'l*  :  :  :  “the  inter' 

vening 

going  in  through  a  needle  s  eye’'  Matt.  19,  24;  also  r  T l-'l’i  i  preposition. 

the  children  of  the  watchmen  among  men”  (inas¬ 
much  as  (D‘ is  originally  a  Passive  Participle,  §  136,  1) 

Hen.  10,9 ;  :  1  A-^A  '  “he  has  thrown  me  down 

with  fall  upon  fall”  Job  16, 14  &c.  Of  course  these  closer  deter¬ 
minations  are  more  usually  annexed  by  means  of  the  Relative 
pronoun.  Besides,  an  Infinitive  may  at  once  take  to  itself  any 
noun,  with  the  help  of  the  Preposition  which  its  own  verb  governs; 
and  it  is  even  possible  to  have  such  combinations  as  (Dfi^^AA  : 

'MrAO  •  HA.A  :  •  Art'flN  “  but  to  eat  without 

having  washed  the  hands  defileth  not  a  man”  Matt.  15,20.  Nouns 
may  also  be  joined  by  means  of  Prepositions  to  Adjectives  and 
Participle-like  words,  just  as  well  as  to  any  verb(2);  and  they  are 
often  joined  to  Passive  Participles  by  means  of  fl  “with”,  as  in 
*  AAA7  M'Th  “  built  with  flames  (‘tongues’)  of  fire 
Hen.  14, 15  (3) ;  ft‘7«n7' !  AVf'A* :  T A'A  “filled  (pi.)  with  all  wisdom 
Pom.  15,14;  Art'T  !  (\(DCfy  “overlaid  with  gold”  Ex.  28,20; 

:  flftr  “  sprinkled  with  blood”  Pev.  19,13;  to  other  Parti¬ 
ciples  and  Adjectives  (with  intransitive  conceptions)  in  conformity 
with  the  verb  in  each  case,  as  in  “clear  of”  Matt. 


(!)  [Flemming  reads  here:  —  J&h'lllf*  •  : 

TR1 

(2)  In  this  case  alternating  partly  with  the  connection  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  §  181,  (d). 

(3)  [Cf.  Flemming’s  reading:  (Wf'R  *  A AA<T'I*  •  TR-J 
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3.  Preposi¬ 
tions  em¬ 
ployed  in 


tions 


27,24;  Gen.  24,8;  s  TxT'i  “full  of”  Deut.  6,11;  :  ft 

?WV  “empty  of”;  OAA  •  }\T"i  “rich  in”  Gen.  13,2;  If  Aft  5  ft?”5r 
“different  from”  Hen.  40,2;  0>*Yl«A  •*  fl  or  “relying  upon”; 

d^JK.  :  IT’AA  “equal  to”;  1  A  “near  (one)”  Gen.  14,13; 

or  with  0\[\  23,13;  Aft.4*  with  (»‘tl'l*  or  “bordering 

upon” ;  tn>  ■■  aöa  “  steward  of”  Gen.  24,2.  Adjectives  also,  and 
even  Substantives,  may  be  supplemented  by  A  with  the  Infinitive, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  special  direction  to  a  general  idea: 

:  AflA.A  !  :  hch&  “good  to  eat  and  fair  to  look 

upon”  Gen.  2,9;  Hen.  24,5;  K*A*/n;f“  :  “a  darkness  to  be 

beheld”  Hen.  22,2;  21,8;  24,5. 

3.  In  particular,  Prepositions  are  also  employed  in  intensify¬ 
ing  and  comparing  Qualitative  conceptions  (v.  §  179,  2);  and  in 
intensifying  this  process  Intransitive  Verbs,  which  express  qualities,  are  equi- 

and 

comparing  valent  to  Descriptive  Words,  inasmuch  as  (v.  §  202)  periphrases, 
“6  contrived  by  the  Relative  and  a  finite  Verb,  are,  in  the  absence 
of  participles  and  adjectives,  used  as  Adjectives;  or  the  Verb  even 
is  itself  frequently  set  down,  when  an  Adjective  might  have  been 
expected  to  stand  as  Predicate.  To  express  the  degrees  of  com¬ 
parison,  of  other  languages,  a  simple  Adjective  or  Verb  is  often 
quite  sufficient  in  Ethiopic,  if  it  is  placed  in  an  emphatic  position, 
or  if  the  class  of  objects,  among  which  some  one  is  specially  dis¬ 
tinguished,  is  farther  specially  mentioned  and  introduced  by  f]. 

&c.,  e.  g.\  he  shall  he  called 

the  least  in  the  kingdom”  Matt.  5, 19;  Wi-  ■■  ■’!•?» ini :  ron.  *  na»- 
fl  l'  h/.'l'  “  which  commandment  is  great  (‘the  greatest’)  in  the 
law?”  Matt.  22,36;  ft®/  :  :  (1(1,T  :  JiO'P  “I  am  the  least  of 

my  family”  Judges  6,15;  HPOfl,  :  ,r1*ft*M8:l*  “the  greater  command¬ 
ments”  Matt.  23,23:  If  $***i,\  •  (O&lr  “the  better  wine”  John  2,10; 
Gen.  27, 15;  and  indeed  some  conceptional  words  in  themselves  in¬ 
clude  the  degree  of  comparison,  like  “to  be  better”;  /zD-fll/ 
*|*  “the  most”  (‘the  largest  portion’)  Ps.  77,35;  oni»*} JP,  “the 
best”  (‘the  best  part’)  Numb.  31,26. — When  that,  with  which  any¬ 
thing  is  compared,  is  expressly  mentioned,  it  may  be  subordinated 
in  the  Accusative, — in  the  case  of  certain  Verbs,— in  accordance 
with  §  176,  3,  d,  and  in  the  Genitive  (Partitive  Genitive,  §  184) 
with  Adjectives,  e.  g.\ — “the  great  one  of  them”,  i.  e. 
“their  greatest  one  ;  ‘MVA!  «•  “the  Holy  of  Holies”,  i.  e. 

“the  most  Holy  (place)”.  More  usually,  however,  the  Preposition 
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h  — which  indicates  ‘a  part  of  a  whole’  and  also  ‘preference’ — 
is  associated  with  the  Verbs  and  iVljectives  concerned,  e.  g.\ 
mll/fl  ■  hn  “  wiser  than  ” ;  P-thti  >  hr  “  he  is  smaller  than”; 

•  }\9°  “lie  is  better  than”;  “Tamar 

is  more  righteous  than  I”  Gen.  38,  26;  or  (\*CYl’l*  •  h^hlrtl’l9 
“more  blessed  than  women”,  i.  e.  “the  most  blessed  one  of  women” 
Luke  1,28.  This  phraseology  for  purposes  of  comparison  may  be 
used  also  with  transitive  Verbs,  in  which  case  }\9nli  means  “more 
than”:  :  •  AP*A,^  1  •  VfmA “Jacob 

loved  Joseph  (‘in  preference  to’)  more  than  all  his  (other)  sons” 
Gen.  37,  3.  Even  entire  clauses  may  be  compared  with  each  other 
in  this  way  (v.  infra ,  §  204).  farther  is  frequently  preceded 

by  an  intensive  Adverb,  such  as  “very  “exceeding¬ 
ly”,  “much  more”,  e.  g.  £,/*"7;P  :  :  m-  IflC  “it 

shall  be  much  more  tolerable  for  them  (lit.  ‘for  it’,  i.  e.  ‘the  land 
&c.’)  than  for  that  city”  Matt.  10, 15;  Gen.  19,  9;  29,  30;  Judges  2, 
19;  Matt.  18,13;  11,9;  or, — when  the  particular  conception  has 
to  be  presented  in  its  greatest  intensity,  —  is  added  after  "h 
901!,  e.  g. :  '1  'nvfl'H  •  TiV01/  •  VPA-  •*  t\6-‘PAm  “  it  is  more  subtle  than 
all  the  other  beasts’  Gen.  3,1;  Mark  4, 31;  Hen.  8,1;  Gen.  34,19: 
but  yet  ft- A-  may  be  wanting,  as  in  'JA'lL I"  :  :  hhAm  “the 

least  evil”  Chrest.  p.  45,  line  5.  is  itself  a  Preposition,  mean¬ 

ing  “before”;  and, — should  it  happen  that  a  different  Preposition 
is  required  to  subordinate  to  the  Verb  the  first  member  of  the 
comparison,  i.  e.  the  word  compared,  this  latter  preposition  is 
omitted  after  hr*!  and  before  the  second  member  of  the  com¬ 
parison,  i.  e.  before  the  word  with  which  the  first  is  compared:  as 

in  pA'&Vih  s  (\h'H:h1/  :  s  TtxT’l'M  *  flH'ftOl:  “he  re¬ 

joices  over  it  more  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine”  (lit.  ‘he  rejoices 
over  it  exceedingly,  before  the  ninety  and  nine’)  Matt.  18,13;  cf. 
also  hr/n  :  •’  6SA&  *  (where 

also  hriiKthQ'l-  might  have  appeared,  in  accordance  with  §  186, 
a,  y)  “unless  your  righteousness  is  greater  than  that  of  the  scribes” 
Matt.  5,  20.  Ethiopic,  meanwhile,  is  so  flexible  that  a  Preposition 
of  that  nature  may  also  appear  after  e.  g.  in  *  All 3 

hvn  ••  hr’i  AiiA?» »  n?«A.  “  it  is  better  that  I  give  (her)  to  thee 
than  to  another  man”  Gen.  29,  19,  where  two  clauses  are  com¬ 
pared  together,  and  where  is  a  short  expression  for  • 

tlhUil' 
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2.  CO-ORDINATION  OF  NOUNS. 

!•  c°-  §  188.  In  Co-ordination  (Apposition)  three  stages  may  be 

and  concord  distinguished,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  closeness  or  looseness 
of  substan-  0f  the  connection  between  the  words. 

fives  and 

Demonstra-  1.  Adjectives ,  as  a  rule,  are  joined  to  the  Noun  by  Co- 
Ind  of  sub-  ordination.  The  same  statement  holds  good  for  words  resembling 
stantives  Adjectives,  viz.  Demonstrative  Pronouns  and  Numerals ,  the 

and 

Adjectives.  Relative  Pronoun  also  associating  itself  in  a  certain  sense  with 
them.  Numerals  and  the  Relative  will  be  specially  dealt  with 
farther  on  (v.  §§  191  and  201  sq.).  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are 
associated  with  the  Noun  exactly  like  Adjectives,  except  for  the 
peculiarity,  which  they  possess  in  contrast  with  the  latter,  of  being 
usually  placed  before  the  Noun,  as  in  Mark  3, 

24;  Afl>‘hrP  m&c  Gen.  1,8;  (D'h'h  •*  18,8;  cf.  50,11 ;  'ttTr’fc  * 

'flftA.  24,65;  :  Oh} :  JV’p  “the  door  of  that  house”  Jud¬ 

ges  19,  27;  'fl C*/V  :  TiVb  !  KAI*  “the  light  of  that  fire”  Hen.  71,  2. 
When  they  are  placed  after  the  Noun,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  less  closely  co-ordinate,  e.  g.\  :  VIA  s  • 

»H:  “  into  the  city  here  of  the  Jebusites”  Judges  19, 11.  Several 
words  also  which  were  originally  Substantives  (Conceptional  or 
Personal  words),  being  used  however  as  Adjectives,  are  classed 
with  the  Adjectives,  as  in  f[\)9°  s  “a  fat  ox”  Judges  6,28; 

A£r :  Öfc’l't  (DU0!  “a  perverse  and  adulterous  race”  Matt.  16,4 
(W0!  is  a  noun,  meaning  “whore”);  •  r#\.h  • 

thr-j :  (nr  Svsksv  opctKo;  /cp/^Koy  Ezek.  13,19;  other  examples 
are  found  in  Numb.  20,17;  21,22;  Deut.  8,15;  9,1;  farther,  in 
particular,  ypA*  “all”,  “every”;  “a  small  quantity”  and  “few”; 
Ift'fc'ih  “a  small  thing”  and  “little”  Jas.  3,5;  Gen.  19,20;  Jud¬ 
ges  4, 19;  Hen.  63,  6;  “measure”  and  “moderate  (in  quantity)”, 
e.  g.  fh*l*  •  atl¥  “a  little  water”  Gen.  24, 17;  finally,  even  r'i’V'Li 
rnrV\  “  anything”,  and  occasionally  r’^i’Y  “what?”  (v.  §  198). 

These  words  are  set  in  apposition  to  the  Noun;  for  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  Adjective  to  the  Substantive,  or  of  the  Substan¬ 
tive  to  the  Adjective,  is  upon  the  whole  of  rare  occurrence,  though 
it  is  certainly  permissible,  in  accordance  with  §  184.  The  union 
by  co-ordination  is  the  closest  possible;  and  in  it  the  Adjective, 
as  being  the  adventitious  and  less  essential  conception,  must  be 
regulated  by  the  Noun,  and  must  take  Gender,  Number  and  Case 
from  the  Noun. 
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The  Rule  of  Concord  in  Case  is  observed  without  exception. 
Only,  when  one  Noun  governs  another  by  means  of  the  Construct 
State,  the  Adjective  does  not  conform  to  such  Constr.  St.  of  the 
governing  Noun,  but  is  added  rather  as  a  Descriptive  Word  in  co¬ 
ordination  with  the  entire  Word-group  which  is  fashioned  by  the 
Constr.  St.  (v.  §  185).  If,  however,  the  Noun  stands  in  the  Ac¬ 
cusative,  the  Adjective  must  conform  to  it  in  that  respect;  and  it 
is  only  in  the  case  noted  in  §  143,  ad  fin.,  that  deviations  are  now 
and  then  met  with,  e.  g.\  ‘’JflC  1  :  h'i’Y  :  ÖÖ  •  (DC’flÖ’V 

Gen.  6, 14. 

On  the  other  hand  the  remaining  two  Rules  of  Concord, 
which  concern  Gender  and  Number,  although  they  hold  good  as 
general  principles,  suffer  considerable  limitation,  to  meet  the  pecu¬ 
liar  fluctuations  which  are  permitted  in  Ethiopic  in  the  Gender 
and  Number  of  Nouns.  Since  it  is  only  actual  Names  of  Persons 
that  are  invariably  distinguished  definitely  as  Masculine  or  Femi¬ 
nine  (§  130),  while  almost  all  other  words  may  be  regarded  indif¬ 
ferently  as  Masculine  or  as  Feminine, — the  Adjective  is  of  neces¬ 
sity  Masculine  only  in  the  case  of  Names  of  Persons  of  the  Masculine 
gender,  and  of  necessity  Feminine  only  in  the  case  of  like  Names 
of  Persons  of  the  Feminine  gender;  while,  in  the  case  of  all  other 
Nouns,  the  Adjective  is  subject  to  the  same  fluctuations  in  gender 
that  the  usage  of  the  language  is  exposed  to  as  regards  the  gender 
of  the  Noun.  Thus  one  says  indeed  9°&'C  '  Mark  4,  8, 

but  also  ‘F’g.'C  •  H'Y  :  Mark  4, 13;  :  Kll.t 

Gen.  37,  2;  Hf  !  fhfiffl'Y  •’  00?  Judges  15, 18;  mOAj^  :  Vf'/V  • 
Q:Y(D: 1'  Mark  4, 19 ;  ■'  (Wtl&C'Y  Mark  4,24;  00.?  •*  <£CU'Y 

Mark  4, 41 ;  TfH:  •*  ;  ll'i’Y  «*  QCUir  Gr.  Ad.  38, 15  sq.]  'Vrtl, 

hi'  •'  00«?  Gen.  20,  9;  CMO:Y  •'  00«?»  Hen.  8,  2  p)  5  i'9°l)Ci'  •*  th 
Mark  1,  27;  -*  hil1!  1  00«?  and  in  the  immediate  context 

©M*0?  Josh.  24,  26;  [0,h£  :  :  W^&’Y  K.  N.  25  b  6]  &c. 

Then,  certainly,  Personal  Words  in  the  Plural,  —  and  parti¬ 
cularly  those  Plurals  of  theirs,  which  have  been  formed  by  outer 
terminations — ,  are  definitely  either  masculine  or  feminine;  and, 
farther,  official  designations,  which  have  been  formed  by  means  of 
at  (§  133,  a),  are  mostly  regarded  as  being  of  the  Masculine  gender 
and  in  the  Plural,  and  they  are  therefore  generally  associated  with 


p)  [Flemming  here  adopts  the  variant  s  00«?»*  TRd 
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an  Adjective  in  the  Plural  masculine,  or  feminine.  But  all  other 
Plurals,  particularly  those  of  inner  formation  (Collective  forms), 
may  again  he  conceived  of  as  compact  collective  notions,  and 
therefore  as  Singulars,  and  either  masculine  or  feminine,  —  fol¬ 
lowing  in  fact  the  same  fluctuation  which  prevails  in  the  Gender 
of  the  Singular.  In  these  cases  a  Plural  may  just  as  readily  be 
associated  with  an  Adjective  in  the  Singular  masculine  or  femi¬ 
nine,  as  with  an  Adjective  in  the  Plural  m.  or  f.  (v.  §  135).  We 
meet  with  Mark  2,  15;  hihH'fl  '  lUPt*9' }  Mark 

3,20;  h£(\C  ■■  YP^’i  :  >  WP't  Hen.  1,6;  OflJ'P  : 

(It.Pr'i'il’l'  •  ‘P*\’P  Hen.  5,4;  df)(D  •  Hen.  32,3;  hAW  s 

h(halC  Mark  4,  36; — but  also  with  1  011.^1  • 

Hen.  36,4;  :  "VJP'V  Hen.  67, 13;  ftAOfl  a  Gen.  24, 

53;  ’{Mp'*!  :  Gen.  17,4;  m-h'p  :  Hen.  13,10;  'lf/l* 

y  :  Matt.  9, 17;  ^'Th  :  Ps.  92,  6;  a 

It  may  he  given  as  a  general  observation,  that  any  Plural,  what¬ 
ever  be  its  form,  may  he  joined  to  an  Adjective  in  the  Plural  in 
that  gender  which  belongs  to  the  word  in  the  Singular, — but  also 
that  any  Plural,  or  even  Plural  of  Plurals  (§  141)  may  be  conceived 
of  too  as  a  Singular, — in  which  case  it  usually  takes  to  itself  the 
Adjective  in  the  Singular  and  in  the  readiest  gender,  the  Mascu¬ 
line,  although  it  may  also  be  in  the  Feminine.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  words  which  are  Singular  in  form, — if  they  are  either  es¬ 
sentially  the  expression  of  collective  notions,  or  even  have  merely 
a  collective  meaning  in  the  particular  passages  concerned — ,  are 
joined  to  the  Plural  of  the  Adjective,  and  that  too  in  the  Gender 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  individual  components  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  idea:  -nil-:'»'}  i  (VflTi  Mark  4, 1 ;  ,VlHl  s  JV'/  VJ  Gen.  14,  5 ; 
Deut.  9,  2;  tl'flrh'V  •  “great  splendours”  (‘great  magnifi¬ 
cence’)  Hen.  65,  12;  1  “for  distant 

future  generations”  Hen.  1,  2(1);  and  even  •  0 HjR'f* 

Hen.  85,  6;  cf.  also  OflJ&'l'  •  with  :  TJVtfD  1  Esr.  2, 

49. — An  Adjective  which  admits  of  an  inner  plural  form,  generally 
assumes  it  when  the  Noun,  with  which  it  is  co-ordinated,  has  also 
the  Collective  form:  flV'flC'l-  «  Otifil-  Gen.  1,21;  -i  h^C  ■  0(1 
.(Vi-  Josh.  24,17;  hM  tt  »  0(1£'1' :  IDXW}  Josh.  23,9;  h(l<B*: 

(*)  [Instead  of  the  last  two  words  here,  Flemming  reads  the 

Fem.  Sing,  and  does  not,  like  Dillmann,  repeat  'If’fl^AÄ**  TRd 
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Josh.  24,  2;  and  sometimes  even  when  this  condition  is 
not  present,  e.  g.  'flC/V'!*  :  0 flj&'h  Gen.  1, 16. 

tPA-  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  its  mode  of  junction  with  Nouns; 
cf.  supra  §  157,2.  It  may  stand  alone,  without  being  joined  to 
any  other  Noun,  with  the  meaning  “everyone”,  e.  g.  Hen.  7,1 ;  or 
“everything”,  e.  g.  Hen.  1,7;  or  “all  (pi.)”,  e.  g.  Gen.  16,12;  45,1; 
Hen.  1,5.  When  it  is  associated  with  a  Noun  in  the  Fern.  Sing., 
it  should  take  the  form  ypA-  e.  g.  YPA  :  Ipp  :  Gen.  26,4; 

but,  seeing  that  it  is  only  loosely  joined  to  the  Noun,  it  often  keeps 
its  own  readiest  gender,  even  with  a  Feminine  Noun,  e.  g.  YPA*  : 

:  KW'  Josh.  21,  43;  tf-fr  :  Wl\  -■  *  dM*  Gen.  46,27. 

With  Nouns  in  the  Plural,  it  may  take  the  Plural  form:  ! 

t •*  hfJV'Th  Matt.  2,4;  VPA«**0*  •*  t\\°xl>'aT)  Mark  3,  10;  YPA**7  ' 
N'P77  A Mark  4,  32;  VPA”#0*  ’  h0A‘*'l‘  G  en.  29,3;  but  it  may  also 
remain  in  the  Sing.  Masc.:  YPA-  •  FVI  Josh.  22, 16;  YPA*  : 

<PAh  Josh.  22,5;  YPA-  :  hh  “all,  who”  Josh.  23, 14;  ypA°  *' 

Matt.  2, 16;  YpA**  :  Ö0O)  Gen.  2,9;  YPA-  •  hUCM*  Mark  4,31:  — 
and,  as  by  its  very  nature  it  indicates  plurality,  the  Noun  which 
is  associated  with  it  does  not  altogether  need  to  take  the  plural, 
but  may  sometimes  be  treated  as  a  Collective:  YPA°  :  *PA  1  ha1\K}\ 
“all  the  words  (. Acc .)  of  the  Lord”  Ex.  4,28;  VPA*  :  PC  Josh.  21, 
42  &c. 

The  position  of  the  Adjective  with  reference  to  the  principal 
Noun  is  perfectly  free.  In  this  respect  Ethiopic  ranks  with  the 
most  unrestrained  of  Indo-European  languages.  It  is  observable, 
no  doubt,  that  in  uniform  and  level  discourse  the  Adjective  is 
oftener  placed  after  the  Substantive  than  before  it(1).  But  when¬ 
ever  any  special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  Adjective,  or  when  the 
distribution  of  the  other  Word-groups,  or  the  euphony  of  the  whole 
sentence,  renders  it  desirable,  the  Adjective  may  equally  well  pre¬ 
cede  the  Noun.  With  difficulty  even  does  the  Constr.  St.  relation 
introduce  a  restriction,  to  the  extent  of  preventing  an  Adjective, 
which  belongs  to  a  Noun  in  the  Constr.  St.,  from  intervening  be¬ 
tween  the  Constr.  St.  and  the  Genitive  which  depends  upon  it, — 
although  an  Adjective,  belonging  to  the  Genitive,  usually  falls  back 
in  such  a  case.  On  the  other  hand,  after  any  Preposition  the 


C)  Only,  M4*  “  exterior”  is  nearly  always  put  first:  v.  Dii.lmann’s 
Lex.',  col.  1295. 
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2.  Substan¬ 
tives  in  Co 
ordination 
with  Sub¬ 
stantives. 


§  189. 

Adjective  may  be  put  before  the  Substantive;  and  Demonstrative 
Pronouns,  as  well  as  Vp/Vs  almost  always  precede  their  Substan¬ 
tive,  even  when  it  is  dependent  upon  a  Construct  State.  So  too 
the  Adjective  may  be  separated  from  its  Substantive  by  several 
other  words,  as  by  Relative  clauses,  or  by  intervening  Adverbial 
or  other  auxiliary  qualifications,  e.  g.  •  l\  i2  !  *7'fl 

“into  a  pit  of  these”  (‘into  one  of  these  pits’)  Gen.  37,20,22;  26,1; 
wnhthi:  5  rhA.fl  :  f -*  :  AeiVflN  Is.  7,  22  (Old  Vers.); 

or  by  Verbs  &c.,  e.  g.  1/,-V'Y «"  A'fl?  s  s  CftuU  “  agrum 

cordis  mei  mundent  immundum ”  Encomia  Synaxarii ,  Sen.  1  Enc. 
When  more  than  one  Adjective  is  connected  with  a  Substantive, 
it  is  even  more  elegant  and  euphonious  to  separate  them  by  the 
Substantive  itself,  or  by  other  words,  as  in  !  ^£’4’  ! 

1:  :  ( D^9°  Gen.  6,9;  0(\S  1  :  Gen.  12,17;  ^ 

9°  *  "  0)0(1  £  Gen.  15, 12;  ^Tifl  :  OH.e  -*  £*1 *  h'H 

:  flWllM  Gen.  18, 18. 

§  189.  2.  A  Substantive  may  also  attract  other  Substantives , 
in  co-ordination,  in  order  to  attain  thereby  a  more  exact  deter¬ 
mination.  No  doubt,  when  two  Substantives  are  related  to  one 
another  as  Genus  and  Species,  the  General  and  the  Particular, 
recourse  also  may  be  had  in  many  cases  to  the  process  of  Sub¬ 
ordination  (§  184);  thus,  for  instance,  flö^A' Y  :  :  VIC 

(Gen.  18,  26)  might  also  run  (]a)mtl'l'  !  Old  1  Put  it  the 

explanatory  word  is  itself  in  turn  determined  by  another,  —  as  in 
d<PA  :  N:iA  :  hK  l  V  Matt.  21,  5;  i  MA  :  0,1*  Matt.  21, 33 ; 

OAl*  :  'i'bw  •  A/M*0  Gen.  14,  2,  then  co-ordination  is  the  only 
course  possible.  As  regards  the  position  of  the  words,  either  the 
General  or  the  Particular  may  be  put  first,  according  as  it  is  desired 
to  emphasise  the  one  or  the  other: — tfvAhY)  •  H"TA»>A  Hen.  32,2; 
<7»AhVl «'  Hen.  32,  6;  0>-A*& :  dOP>’Y  “giant-sons” 

Hen.  15,3;  -fl?iA/|:  :  Gen.  25,21;  hty-O’Y'-  Crh,flV  Gen.  22, 

24:  or  f)rh£  :  'Ml'/'}  Hen.  72,2;  T/V?°  :  Matt.  18,9; 

'H\  «  Matt.  14,2;  00>-A"  :  0O..&  :  V4-A  Mark  4,37; 

Y) :  -nhfi.  -■  *£-4»  *  H  en.  15, 1.  In  this  co-ordinate 

relation  a  Concrete  even  may  appear  alongside  of  an  Abstract,  as 
in  ■n?irt.  ••  '/.■»■*’/. -I-  “a  man,  a  strangeness”,  7.  e.  “a  stranger”  Jud¬ 
ges  19,17  f1).  If  a  Pronoun  has  to  be  interpreted  in  this  way  by 


(J)  Ex.  20,8  is  also  to  be  explained  by  this  relation  of  Apposition: 
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a  Noun  co-ordinated  with  it,  the  Pronoun  stands  first.  Agreement  in 
Case  is  called  for  also  in  the  forms  of  co-ordination  described  here, 
as  e.  g.  in  Matt.  18, 23 ;  but  yet  this  relation  is  some¬ 

what  less  binding  here,  than  that  which  is  described  in  §  188;  and 
a  Noun  in  apposition  with  an  Accusative  may  therefore  (v.  §  143, 
ad  fin.)  remain  without  any  mark  of  the  Accusative,  as  in  : 

!  Matt.  22,37  (l).  When  such  a  Substantive- 

group,  formed  by  Apposition,  is  subordinated  to  a  preposition,  the 
preposition  is  not,  as  a  rule,  repeated  before  the  word  in  apposi¬ 
tion.  When  the  group, — in  accordance  with  §  172,  c — ,  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  Suffix  relating  to  it  which  is  followed  by  A,  then  the  A 
is  usually  set  down  once  only,  provided  that  in  the  group  the  more 
specific  and  particular  word  comes  first,  —  as  in  fl)A^«  '  hfl*?*'}  • 
fUM-  Gen.  10, 15;  !  AAA  :  'flKA/P  Gen.  12, 11 ;  but  if  the 

more  general  and  less  specific  term  precedes  the  other,  A  is  often 
repeated  before  the  word  in  apposition: — :  AÄ'flC/?0 
Gen.  24,27,36;  the  same  thing  occurs,  if  Vf*A*  comes  last,  in 
loose  co-ordination:  tijh  :  AVf'A0#0”  Gen.  24,20;  AA'flN  • 

ff* A**!"  •  Gen.  43,  32.  Finally,  when  a  Substantive  or  an 

Adjective  is  placed  in  apposition  to  a  Suffix  Pronoun,  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  A,  e-  g>  A/P  :  Aft£'*P  “to  me,  the  righteous  one”;  • 
hM  «■  AOrVti  e  Judges  17,3;  Ps.  50,5:  but  yet  we  have  also 
t «  :  n/h-frf  Matt.  4, 10. 

3.  Both  the  Subject  and  the  Object  (nearer  or  more  remote)  of  a 
sentence  may  have  new  determinations  added  thereto,  in  quite  loose  and 
free  co-ordination.  These  always  admit  of  being  resolved  into  full  sen¬ 
tences,  and  properly  are  nothing  but  abbreviations  of  such  sentences. 

(a)  When  a  word,  appearing  in  this  more  remote  form  of 
apposition,  is  a  simple  Substantive ,  it  may  be  placed  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  sentence,  in  the  same  Case  as  the  noun  to  which  it 
refers:  —  <7D>«  ;  :  AV  *  'Tlfl  ■*  “  who  will  go 

up  for  us  as  leader  against  the  Canaanites?”  Judges  1,1;  fU'tl  • 
Wfl  «■  flJl  ••  (“that)  he  might  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 

many”  Matt.  20,28;  AmC*11*'  :  'pflA'p  s  (Dh'ifl’l *  “he  created 
them,  male  and  female”  Gen.  5,2;  23,16;  38,18.  When  the  word 


-Mi hC  s  ÖM'  rtin-l*  s  h “remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep 

it  holy”—,  being  an  amending  Apposition  to  AA'P* 

O  [ — if  this  is  not  an  old  form  of  the  Acc.;  cf.  Kebra  Naff.  p.  XVI  sg.]. 

31 


3.  Apposi¬ 
tion-forms 
in  tlie  case 
of  the  Sub¬ 
ject  or  the 
Object  of  a 
Sentence ; — 
(a)  When 
the  Word 
in  Apposi¬ 
tion  is  a 
Simple  Sub¬ 
stantiv 
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(/;)  When 
the  Word 
in 

Apposition 
is  an 

Adjective. 


in  apposition  refers  to  the  Subject,  and  admits  of  being  amplified 
by  such  a  form  as  “so  that  be  (or  it)  may  be  this  or  that ”, — then 
it  may  even  take  the  Accusative,  in  accordance  with  §  177,  5: 

fivho  shall  go  up  for  us  as  leader?” 
Judges  20, 18;  skevoovrai 

iv  GvWoyiGßü)  afaapTri/JÄTW  auräv  be/Xoi  Sap.  4,20;  |  (DfoTrlt  :  ^ 
’(\c  •*  rbh'M'  “  and  while  she  was  living  as  a  widow”  Kebra 
Nag.  p.  101,  Note  11  being  a  form  not  given  in  D.’s 

‘Lex.’’: — cf.  K.  N.,  Introd.  p.XXXI)].  Cf.  also  Dillmann’s  lLex.\ 
col.  652  sq.  on  word  and  Chrest.  p.  XVI. 

( b )  When  the  ivord  in  Apposition  is  an  Adjective ,  it  is  usual¬ 

ly  supplemented, — inasmuch  as  it  occupies  a  comparatively  inde¬ 
pendent  position  in  the  sentence, — by  a  Suff.  Pron.  referring  to 
the  Noun  to  which  the  Adjective  is  in  apposition,  and  having  the 
force  noticed  in  §  156.  Thus  we  find:  s  'WP  • 

b^Vno i>-  (Svhat  makes  you  stand  here,  idling  ones  that  you 
are?’)  “why  stand  ye  here  idle?”  Matt.  20,  6;,  :  ti'i : 

flhlpjp  “they  took  the  king  alive”  Josh.  8,23; 

hi  “thou  wouldest  have  sent  me  away  empty”  Gen.  31,42;  and 
similarly  in  the  case  of  Verbs  of  Perception  (v.  infra) ;  or  when  the 
word  in  apposition  belongs  to  the  Subject:  :  'f’flh  :  rli'J 

hfih  “it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  lame  &c.”  Matt.  18,8;  [KJH  * 

“while  I  was  asleep”  Kehr  a  Nag .  63a  14  sg.];  (Dth£  : 
'I'YlAI*  “and  he  went  away  grieved”  Mark  10,  22 (:);  • 

flh-M2)  «  J MJtC  Gen.  49, 13;  fcA  :  fopftfaD- :  :  7<Pe  : 

fh& A  Judges  18, 11 ;  M  A  •  fAMd'  **  J'CVp  s  :  h°lA\ 

!  hltUh'flAbG  Puth  1,21;  3,17  (cf.  §  156).  But  yet  the  Suf¬ 
fix  is  now  and  then  considered  unnecessary:  —  '3,'p/vjf|<  ’  s 

'lldjll«  :  {J(Pl)  “thy  king  cometh  to  thee  meek”  Matt.  21,5;  U/i(Dm : 
früh  •  llVM  !  Gen.  13,  7;  &/td  :  s  “  when 

I  shall  drink  it  new”  Matt.  26,29;  :  tiN’lCh  •  °jt*t  “what¬ 
ever  fish  thou  catchest  first  (‘as  the  first’)”  Matt.  17,27;  : 

hal°/\L  “to  let  him  go  free”  Deut.  15,18. 

(c)  But  such  an  Apposition-form  may  be  constituted  even  by 

(’)  V.  analogous  forms  in  Assyrian,  Haupt,  ‘Sum.  Fam.-Ge$.\  p.  36 
N.  2;  [but  on  the  other  side,  Delitzsch,  ‘ Assyr .  Gramm.'1  §  80,  b,  a  Note.] 

(2)  [fdf.  Ludolf’s  ‘Lex?  in  voce ,  col.  173,  and  note  his  exceedingly 
ingenious  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  the  word  in  this  particular 
passage,  tr.] 
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an  entire  clause ,  or  at  least  by  some  verbal  conception,  which  (<o  When 
should  properly  be  expressed  as  a  Participle,  but  which  is  expressed  clause  i^m 
in  another  way,  viz.  by  the  finite  Verb, — seeing  that  Ethiopic  is  APP°8ition- 
no  longer  capable  of  forming  all  the  Participles.  The  Apposition- 
form  may,  first ,  be  attached  as  an  abbreviated  circumstantial  clause, 
e.  g.  (Ilh'ift  S  *  hlKC  “  I  looked,  with  face  downward- 

turned”  Hen.  14,25;  or, — secondly ,  it  may  be  co-ordinated  as  an 
Imperfect  by  most  intimate  union,  in  accordance  with  §  181,  l),  B: 
hür  :  hao  :  :  ?h9°C  “  he  has  become  as  one  of  us,  know¬ 
ing”  Gen.  3,  22;  “I  will  show  thee  all  my  visions  .  .  .  :  U 

°)C  relating  (them)  in  thy  presence”  Hen.  83,1;  “there  were  in 
that  place  about  3000  Philistines  beholding  him”  Jud¬ 

ges  16,27;  —  thirdly ,  the  Apposition-form  may  be  rendered  by 
“while”  and  the  finite  verb,  instead  of  by  the  Participle: 

+cn-  •  0tldlb  :  Itx'in  :  P>ay.l)C  “they  came  to  him  while  he  was 
teaching”  Matt.  21,23;  rtCrli-  *  h'lrtt  :  “they  wearied 

themselves  searching  for”  Gen.  19,11;  ('"‘A  h-  ■  Mu  ■■  9°VnCP 
“they  came  tempting  him”  Matt.  16,1;  ! 

“they  go  blowing  (trumpets)”  Josh.  6,9;  J.'/JI’m'-  s  JiiU  :  th : 

(D-t i'I:  “  he  sent  them  away  while  he  yet  lived”  Gen.  25,6;  46,30; 
hJH  ■■  90hr\r't'  s  tiao: h  :  A. 'I* !  “  shall  I,  being  a  hundred 

years  old,  beget  (a  child)?”  Gen.  17,17.  When  the  Predicate  in 
the  clause  which  has  MH  is  an  Adjective,  even  Copula  and  Sub¬ 
ject  may  then  be  wanting,  the  clause  being  more  closely  bound  to 
the  Noun  of  the  Principal  clause  which  it  has  to  qualify:  fj,t V/n 
flH*  s  h'itt  :  :  “  who,  being  righteous  and  good,  dies” 

Hen.  81,4;  and  if  the  noun  which  it  has  to  qualify  stands  in  the 
Accusative,  the  Predicate  of  the  clause  may  even  be  in  the 

Accusative :  hfJD  :  hJMfl'Th  :  h'ttl  •*  “  if  she  have  a  miscar¬ 

riage  with  a  child  fully  formed”  Ex.  21,23.  Fourthly ,  the  Ap¬ 
position  may  be  brought  out  by  the  turn  of  expression  described 
in  §  181,  l),  a. 


§  190.  (d)  Verbs  of  Perceiving ,  Declaring  to  be  anything ,  co  co-ordi- 
and  Turning  into  anything  deserve  also  special  attention  here!1). 
According  to  Ethiopic  notions,  that  which  anything  is  declared  as  object  with 

immediate 

being,  or  is  turned  into,  or  is  perceived  as  being,  should  properly,  object, after 

Verbs  of 
Perceiving, 
Declar¬ 
ing  Ac. 


if  it  is  to  be  expressed  by  a  verb,  be  co-ordinated,  in  the  form  of 


(x)  Cf.  also  §  203  with  the  whole  of  this  Section. 
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1.  As  an 
Accusative 
of  the 
Participle. 


2.  As  an 
Accusative 
of  the  Ge¬ 
rund,  with 
or  without 
Suffix. 


3.  As  a 

Finite 

Clause 

introduced 

by 

A3H, 

and  equi¬ 
valent 
to  the 
Participle. 


a  Participle,  with  the  immediate  Object.  Since,  however,  such  a 
participle  cannot  always  be  formed,  other  modes  of  expression  are 
available  at  need.  1.  The  Verbal  conception,  which  has  to  indicate 
this  Predicate-Object  of  the  principal  Verb,  is  co-ordinated, — as 
an  Accusative  of  the  Participle,  with  the  immediate  Object  of  the 
Verb  (v.  §  177,4, g,  and  on  the  Passive  construction,  §  177,5):  — 
dhnfr « UK*  “  I  have  found  thee  righteous”  Gen.  7,1; 
C.K\ 1*  »  -VP'Vru  i  rt«7£ :  v-lui.  l-  “  I  saw  the  gates  of  heaven 
open”  Hen.  34,  2;  (D/J }  (]?*  -•  s  * 

9"P'C  !  “and  they  found  their  lord  fallen  on  the  ground, 

dead”  Judges  3,  25;  Gen.  32,  2.  Such  a  Participle  may  at  the  same 
time  take  the  Suffix,  by  §  189,  3,  b:  :  ChM*ih  :  C'T'Hll  ! — (D 

“when  saw  we  thee  hungry, — or  thirsty?”  &c.  Matt.  25,37, 
38,44;  0)CMm '  'I'Yptf :  YiS A‘ft  “and  when  Jesus  saw  him  grieved” 
Luke  18,24:  and  in  the  Passive  construction:  09° £  :  • 

«  TAA;*“  “  Gideon’s  fleece  was  found  bedewed”  ( Org . 
Mar.).  2.  The  Verbal  expression  of  the  Apposition  takes  also  the 
form  of  the  Gerund  (Infinitive)  in  the  Accusative,  with  Suffix  ( cf . 
§  181,  b ,  a)C) :  "7ML  *  ChSh  **  I  1  u  when  saw  we  thee  a 

prisoner?”  Matt.  25,44;  :  A'hA^U*  :  rhJ&fP  “he  found  his 

servant  recovered”  Matt.  8, 13;  and  even  without  a  Suffix: — od'j  : 
'TbnA-fc  :  “whom  say  ye  that  I  am?”  Matt.  16,15;  Y\9Qti*  : 

0NV&  S  8  *  r) hll'tl  ky.okoyvjGotv  frsov  v/ov  sivai 

Xaov  Sap.  18,13;  also  1  Kings  3,21;  and  continued  by  a  finite 
verb,  in:— Aft öd  :  Cft.tl  :  llAfl  :  *  ft^H Js  •  W'l  tUnh  :  *\C  : 

0  h-m-Cfo  *est.  p.  42,  line  9  sq.  These  Accusatives  with  the  In¬ 
finitive  in  the  strict  sense  are  to  be  found  almost  solely  with  Verbs 
of  Perceiving  and  Declaring.  3.  Very  often  the  Participle  is 
periphrastically  expressed  by  ft'JH  with  the  finite  Verb: — C? if  5 
ftAftV  :  ft'JH  !  PA’O)*00'  “he  saw  others  standing”  Matt.  20,3; 
Gen.  26,8;  :  ft'JH  1  „ftVfl****0*  “he  found  them  sleeping” 

Matt.  26,40;  flljfl'A  s  l]Aft  •  A^VAYl«  !  hT'U  :  J&HCh  “and  another 
voice  I  heard  praising”  Hen.  40,5;  or  in  Passive  construction:  — 
P^hn'l*  !  ft*}H  s  0  •  0>«A'P  :  09  “she  was  found  with  child” 

Matt.  1, 18.  Even  when  Adjectives  and  participles  are  procurable 
we  come  upon  this  ft'JH-form  of  expression,  as  in  Cftt*"  :  U9°  1 
hltl  •  •  (D*h'P  “Ham  saw  him  naked”  Gen.  9,  22.  The  im- 


p)  [V.  also  Praetorius’  ‘ Aet/i .  Gramm, \  §  79.  tr.] 
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mediate  Object  of  the  principal  Verb  is  then  frequently  attracted, 
quite  like  a  Subject,  to  the  Mrll- clause,  but  still  it  is  set  before 
it  in  most  cases,  as  in  ch?  ■  nur » vr-A «<"»•  =  ■ 

h'in  ■■  y.fty.y,.  u  my  eyes  saw  there  all  sinners  driven  away” 
Hen.  41,2.  4.  The  Predicate-Object  is  sometimes  expressed  by 

an  independent  clause,  and  this  is  directly  subordinated,  without 
the  aid  of  any  conjunction,  to  the  Verb  of  Perceiving.  In  this 
case  the  immediate  Object  may  either  stand  in  the  Accusative, 
dependent  on  the  principal  Verb,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  attracted  to  the  dependent  clause  as  Subject;  but  yet,  even  in 
the  latter  case,  it  is  usually  left  to  occupy  its  position  between  the 
Principal  Verb  and  the  one  which  is  subordinated  (Attraction). 
Thus  we  find:  —  CM*  •  fTI.A  •  VOC*}  “they  saw  smoke  ascending 
(lit.  ‘it  was  ascending’)”  Josh.  8,20;  ftoydYlP009  *  J?W1A*  “I  heard 
them  say  Gen.  37,  17;  •  Afl>A£  •  MA  !  l\0Dft\?(Dm  ! 

“they  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming”  Matt.  24,30; 
Hen.  32,3;  CMw(in9  :  'I'Yl-H “be  saw  them  sad”  (‘he  saw  them, 
they  were  sad  )  Gen.  40,  6 ;  ChS'/  1  AjR?t'fc  :  IF’Ä'C  :  «*** i&’V  : 
T*  “  we  saw  that  land  to  be  very  good”  (‘ — it  is  very  good’)  Jud¬ 
ges  18,9;  CKW'  •  A?t‘7H*h'flrh»C  *  J&fr'flC  >  p/.ll  *  “I 

saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne”  Is.  6, 1,  as  quoted  in  Gadla 
Ydred ,  5,  29  sq.\ — or  with  Attraction: — CM :  'flhA. :  “be 

saw  (‘a  man  was  standing’)  a  man  standing”  Josh.  5, 13;  ChJtY  !  •  •  • 
•  ffi'iV'i  “I  saw  ....  the  heavens  destroyed”  Hen.  83,3; 
Mark  1, 10;  also  in  the  following  position:  (D^O*  :  Yf’A :  Tvi**' 
{**h  •  C^i.Vh  “  and  lo,  all  of  them  I  saw  bound”  Hen.  90,23. 
5.  Farther,  the  independent  Subordinate  clause  may,  after  Verbs 
of  Perceiving  and  Saying,  be  subordinated  to  the  principal  Verb 
by  tl£/D  “that”  or  “as”.  Here  also  the  immediate  Object  of  the 
principal  verb  may  be  attracted  to  the  dependent  clause,  but  the 
delicacy  of  the  language  demands  that  in  such  a  case  there  shall 
be  attached  to  the  principal  verb  a  Suffix  Pronoun  referring  to 
that  Object:  Y\Y\9°ÜX  :  X\ao  :  “  I  know 

(thee)  that  thou  art  an  hard  man”  Matt.  25,  24,  26;  A?” A?*  s  tl*70  • 
:  :  “they  heard  (of  him)  that  he  was  in  the  house” 

Mark  2,1;  Hen.  65,1;  83,4;  Gen.  6,2,  12;  (D{i(\  •  CM  s  h*70  ! 


(x)  One  might  also  have  said,  it  is  true: —  hh9°C  htn> :  JM-h  ’ 
Itfirt. *  Mi'  ,  but  Y\Y\9°  £\\  is  more  elegant. 


4.  As  an 
Indepen¬ 
dent  Clause, 
subordina¬ 
ted  directly 
to  the  Verb 
of  Perceiv¬ 
ing,  with¬ 
out  any 
Conjunc¬ 
tion. 

Attraction. 


5.  As  a 
Clause  sub¬ 
ordinated 
by 
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§  191. 


»■V.t'.'l-  :  :  fi/.V'l-  “  and  when  he  saw  that  rest  was  good” 

Gen.  49, 15.  If  the  Predicate  in  the  subordinate  clause  is  not  a 
Verb,  hut  an  Adjective  (or  Substantive),  and  the  immediate  Ob¬ 
ject  is  not  attracted  to  the  Subordinate  clause, — the  copula  may 
be  left  out  in  the  latter:  CMm  :  :  ll*70  •  “he  saw 

6.  Predicate- the  light  (‘that  good’)  that  it  was  good”^)  Gen.  1,4,  8.  6.  After 

expressed  Verbs  of  Causing  or  Making ,  the  Predicate-Object,  when  it  has 
^Finite  pe  expressed  by  a  finite  Verb,  is  put  in  the  Subjunctive,  in 
Subjunc-  accordance  with  §  183,  b,  c,  with  or  without  h<70 — :  thus  either 
11  without01  like  :  TTOisi  aurijy  /JAiyacfrai  Matt.  5,32;  Y\ao  : 

hav  a 7^  .  fop  :  A^Aft  *  ! 

after  verbs  Chrest.  p.  91,  line  16;  or  like  h  •  tl0°  '  y>97\  !  • 

of  Causing 

or  Making.  hfhH'fl  Gen.  17,6;  :l*:l'han'}  :  \}au  : 

Job  39,12;  Ps.  26,19;  Rom.  15,14;  Hebr.  6,9.  In  a  singular 
fashion  this  subordination  by  means  of  the  Subjunctive  is  met  with 
even  after  Verbs  of  Saying  (which  Mood  serves  in  this  case  to 
express  Possibility,  like  the  Optative  in  other  languages):  : 

i  Mn-7  :  A  n?i  “  whom  say  the  people  of  him,  that  he  is?” 
Matt.  16,13. 

ADDENDUM:  UNION  OF  NUMERALS  AND  NOUNS. 

union  of  §  191.  Fur  the  sake  of  clearness  the  joining  of  Numerals 
Nw"Th  to  Nouns  falls  to  be  dealt  with  here,  rather  than  in  the  foregoing 
Noun.:  ss  184,  185  &  188. 

1  CärdiDöl 

Numbers.  1.  The  Cardinal  Numbers,  with  the  exception  of  hfh^,  are 

originally  abstract  Substantives,  and  accordingly  should  take  to 
themselves  the  numbered  object  in  the  Genitive.  Those  forms  of 
the  Numerals,  in  fact,  which  are  not  increased  by  the  Pronominal 
Suffix  ü,  are  capable  of  taking  the  Constr.  State.  We  find 
tl’b  5  dyjtt-  “five  men”  Gen.  47,2;  (Acc.) 

Judges  20,39;  ’\Th  •  9nh'l'  :  'flNA«  Judges  20,45;  Y]Ah,’h  *  h 
(It*/,.')  Judges  11,37;  but  this  mode  of  connection  is  very  seldom 
adopted”  (2).  Only,  when  the  Object  numbered  is  a  Personal  Pro- 


J)  Instead  of  which  we  might  have  had  :  'OCVy  •  •  V3 

:  ObM:. 

(2)  Cf.  farther,  however,  Numb.  35,14;  2  Peter  2,5;  [and  v.  Kebra  Nag. 
Introd.,  p.  XVIII  sg.]. 
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noun,  it  is  invariably  attached  as  a  Suffix  to  one  or  other  of  the 
Cardinal  forms  of  the  Numerals  3 — 10  mentioned  above,  and  al¬ 
ways  by  means  of  the  Binding-vowel  i  in  accordance  with  §  155,  3,  a, 
as  these  numerals  are  Plural  notions:  “the  three  of 

them’*  and  “the  three”;  faCflÖ’fclf’ & c.p).  But 
if  a  word  has  to  be  subordinated  by  way  of  a  partitive  Genitive, 
like  “three  of  those”,  it  is,  in  the  case  of  all  numerals  without  ex¬ 
ception,  attached  by  means  of  the  preposition  ftjP’V?  in  accordance 
with  §  186,  c :  bh9°0ivC’ h  :  flJjflAft.'f«  “one  of  the  Twelve” 
Matt.  26,47;  hrhl?  •  s  ftfi^ft,A  “one  of  the  tribes  of 

Israel”  Gen.  49,16  &c. 

The  usual  mode  of  connecting  the  numbered  Object  with  the 
numeral  is,  for  all  numbers,  that  of  co-ordination  (§  188) ;  and  it  has 
been  already  pointed  out  in  §  158,  that  for  that  very  reason  the  pro¬ 
nominal  ü  is  commonly  attached  to  the  Numerals  1 — 10.  They 
are  connected  with  the  Noun  entirely  like  other  Adjectives,  or, — 
to  be  more  exact, — like  W' A*  (§  188).  When  the  Noun  is  in  the 
Accusative,  they  likewise  take  the  Accusative  so  far  as  they  can  form 
such  a  Case:  ft  Aft.  *  Josh.  7,  21 ;  ftA£  •  'Aft  A. 

Judges  1,4;  8,4;  OipC'P*’  ao'i'l* :  “18  years”  Josh.  24,33 

(LXX);  Judges  3,14;  Luke  13, 16;  :  Matt.  18,28;  ftC 

nA'f’ s  JF’fti* :  °iav' I*  Gen.  15, 13;  s  <D]f)Aft.rP !  Gen. 

14, 4.  However,  the  Fern.  Numeral  in  u,  like  according  to 

§  158,  no  longer  admits  of  an  Accusative:  we  have  therefore  AA* : 
'VP'lOJ  Hen.  72,3;  A'flU«  : 'Wlft'h  Matt.  15,36;  Of» 4«  :  £<7*7  A 
Matt.  25,1 ;  and  occasionally  the  Masc.-forms,  Oi**C'fc  &c.,  follow  the 
same  course.  Even  the  plural  forms  of  and  ftA^  may  be  con¬ 

nected  with  the  Object  numbered,  just  like  Adjectives;  for  example, 
in  the  Nominative:  fthA<£  s  ©'ThftA^i*  s  ftftA4«;Im  :  ^AMl^ 
Hen.  71, 13(2). 

Since  definite  plurality  is  already  expressed  by  the  Numeral, 
the  Object  numbered  is  most  frequently  connected  with  it  in  the 
Singular,  e.  g.  %'£(Dii  :  Gen.  8,  13;  ia»AA  s  'fl4-^  (Acc.) 

Matt.  26, 15.  Yet  the  Plural  may  also  be  used  (just  as  with  Vf* A* 
§  188):  Gen.  18,24  sqq.\  OiPC*fc  s  (DV’Atl'P  •  ftU 

p)  Cf.  also  “*1$° t\\f  t*0*  1  Kings  1, 14. 

(2)  [Instead  of  this  reading  of  Dillmann’s,  Flemming  gives  ftftA?  * 

flJ'l‘ftAA'1'  *  tr] 
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7-C  Josh.  21,4;  i  210*76  Matt.  18,12;  Josh.  24,32;  0ip 

ci*  !  <DVlAM=  •  Gen.  25,16,  or  hCtflulk  (in  the  Gos¬ 
pels);  :  Matt.  18,  24;  rt'flO'fs  :  h’^lG*9  Matt.  22, 25.  A 

Pronoun  with  a  Numeral  takes  the  plural,  for  the  reason  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  precedes  it  (§  188):  ftAVrP  !  Gen.  14,  9;  hfc  :  ipA 

A*  Gen.  9, 19 ;  AVh  *  ö  7fr  Hen.  40,  3 ;  *  Yl&h>  > 

Matt.  22,  40.  Adjectives  also  regularly  take  the  Plural,  even  when 
the  Substantive  remains  Singular:  A'flO'fc  :  iP^  :  ^OlSTr  s  (DÖ 
n-^.7  Gen.  41,5  —  7;  or  rt'flO'l*  s  hA^iV  !  Matt.  12,45. 

But  we  may  also  have  JlAft'h  1  !  tIDYMi+'t‘  Matt.  25, 16;  J)A 

?ii*  !  s  Gen.  29,  30, — in  both  of  which  cases,  be¬ 

sides,  hA  Mr  has  to  be  closely  drawn  to  the  numeral:  "another 
‘five’  talents”. 

As  regards  the  Gender  of  Numerals  we  have  a  recurrence 
of  the  fluctuations  sketched  in  §  188.  We  say,  for  instance,  both 

0/*'<-  :  (DipAA  s  hWbC  Josh.  21,6,  33  or  0/*»{-  :  (Oft  A  ft,  s  hV 

7-C  &c.  Josh.  21,  7,  18,  19,  22,  24,  26,  29,  32,  38 — ,  and  0ipC*P  s 
(DipAA'P  •  hV'bC  Josh.  21,4  &c. 

The  Numeral  is  regularly  put  before  the  Object  numbered. 
It  is  only  on  special  grounds  that  it  may  come  after  it,  e.  g.  Gen.  32, 
15,  16;  49,  28;  1  Kings  25,  5.  Every  Number  is  farther  capable 
of  standing  by  itself  in  a  sentence,  without  being  joined  to  any 
numbered  Object,  e.  g.  OipC'I9  !  IF’h't9  "a  thousand”  (Acc.) 
Josh.  23, 10. 

If  the  object  numbered  is  a  Measure ,  Weight ,  or  the  like,  it 
is  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  Numeral  by  the  preposi¬ 
tion  fK1)?  e'  9 •  r?n?i<7D1'  !  “its  length  (shall  be)  300  cubits” 
(lit.  ‘in  cubits’)  Gen.  6,15;  Hen.  7,2;  John  21,8;  (DhV  •  Ä'Affl’t* ! 

( VC 4* :  hb't'Xib  :  tiflh tip •  OipC'I9  •  (D^tiOi9 9  9tihwtm 9  HlM’A 

Judges  8,26.  Thus  also  we  find:  a)\ iV  s  07#°*:  (l0Dtl&C't9  • 

“and  the  barley  in  it  amounted  to  the  measure  of  an  ephah” 
Ruth  2,  17. 

The  Numeral-forms,  described  in  §  159,  h,  which  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  enumerate  Days  and  Months,  may  also  indeed  be  con¬ 
nected,  as  Substantives,  with  the  object  numbered,  by  means  of 
the  Constr.  St.,  as  in  rt n  o  ■■  ÖA1*  Ex.  7,  25;  but  usually  they 
take  the  numbered  object  in  apposition  to  themselves,  just  like  the 


(■)  Cf.  Ewald,  lHebr,  Spr .’  p.  689. 
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other  Numerals  (v.  Examples,  §  159,  b).  Where  they  stand  in¬ 
dependently  for  the  “so-and-soth  (day)”,  they  are  generally  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  Suffix  referring  to  Day  or  Month,  as  in  Gen.  8,14; 
Lev.  23,6;  Numb.  29,12;  Gen.  7,11;  8,4. 

2.  The  Numeral  Adjectives  ( Ordinals ),  must,  like  all  other 
adjectives,  take  the  Case  (and  Gender)  of  the  Noun  to  which  they 
are  joined:  HA'flA  s  Gen.  15,16;  •*  AA'V 

Gen.  22,4.  On  some  few  occasions  only  the  Numeral  Adjective 
takes  the  Constr.  St.  and  makes  the  Noun  dependent  upon  it:  OA 
i'b  s  AA^*  “on  the  following  day”  Josh.  10,32:  this  occurs  oftener 
in  denoting  Fractional  numbers  (§  159,/). 

When  the  object  enumerated  is  not  expressly  mentioned 
along  with  the  Numeral  Adjective,  and  when  the  latter  has  thus 
more  of  a  Substantive  character,  like  “the  third”,  then  it  must,  in 
accordance  with  §  185,  ad  fin .,  be  completed  by  a  Suffix  referring 
to  the  omitted  Noun:  !  JiAh-3:  «■  fl)*'/ Afr7.  >  ?iAh  *  frflfl 

“likewise  the  second  also  and  the  third,  unto  the  seventh 
(‘the  seven’)”  Matt.  22,26;  a)\ "and  the  second  (command¬ 
ment)”  Matt.  22,  39;  Ruth  1,  4;  l\im  :  }) A?i^’  “  like  the  other” 
Matt.  12, 13  ;  hfhfi  :  :  fl)l|AN  *  Matt.  24,  40  ;  0*7 

AA^’  “on  the  third  (day)”  Luke  2,46;  flA^’  “on  the  following 
day”  Matt.  27,62;  so  too,  always:  —  txdx^  :  7°AA  •  AAh«  “with 
one  another”^).  Again,  the  Numeral  Adjective  sometimes  attaches 
to  itself  a  Suffix  with  a  possessive  force  referring  to  the  principal 
Noun  in  the  sentence:  “and  she  said  to  Ruth:  —  :  1|AK 

the  other  (lit.  ‘thine  other’)  has  gone  home;  (do  thou  also 
return)  Ruth  1,15  ;  'HVl'V  s  •*  tfdV'T  ■*  •  ‘I’^J'7/HL 

“the  last  kindness  is  more  excellent  still  than  the  first  (lit.  ‘thy 
first’)”  Ruth  3, 10;  Vll-  ••  "/A :  f‘J"  i  ?,'}|( :  “  behold, 

to-day  is  the  third  (lit.  ‘their  third’  i.  e.  ‘day’)  that  they  have  been 
attending  upon  me”  Mark  8,  2;  “because  thou  saidst,  T  hate  her’, 
(DU-ninF  «•  AhAfch  i  then  gave  (her)  to  another”  (lit.  ‘thine  other’, 
i.  e.  ‘another  than  thou’)  Judges  15,2;  “the  youngest  is  with  his 
father  ®h  Ah-rt  ••  TU'  but  the  other  (‘to  him’)  is  dead”  Gen.  42,13; 


J)  But  yet  “one  another”  is  frequently  expressed  in  Ethiopic,  and  in 
Semitic  generally,  by  the  repetition  of  the  Noun  itself,  as  in  :  -^fl  • 

hlfl  “one  stone  upon  another”  Matt.  24,2;  :  Gen.  32, 

17  &c. 


2.  Ordinal 
Numbers. 
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32,20;  “the  same  beast  is  the  eighth  (‘to  them’)” 

Rev.  17,11. — Farther,  when  it  is  said  of  any  one  that  he  is  doing 
something  ‘for  the  so-and-soth  time7,  this  may  he  expressed  by  the 
Numeral  Adjective,  placed  in  apposition  to  the  acting  Subject,  and 
supplemented  by  a  Suffix  referring  to  that  Subject  (§  189,3,6): 
“thou  smitest  me  VlF  •  ''/Afltl  :  now  for  the  third  time77 

Numb.  22,28;  24, 10;  “he  has  defrauded  me  (D^lb  :  :  p-JT* 

even  to-day  for  the  second  time”  Gen.  27,  36.  But  yet  we  may 
also  say,  more  simply:  (D^lb  «'  •'/Aft  ■’  1  : 

“and  lo,  thou  art  mocking  me  now  for  the  third  time”  Judges  16, 
15;  Numb.  14,22;  22,32. 

The  Cardinal  Number  is  often  used  for  the  Ordinal,  or 
Numeral  Adjective,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  higher  numbers, — 
which  have  no  Adjective  forms, — but  also  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
ones,  e.  g.  (\hfhmU:'t “in  the  first  gate”  Hen.  72,25;  f- s 

:  (DOV’C'P  •  °ia^:\'  “and  Joseph  died  in  the  hun- 
dred-and-tenth  year”  Gen.  50,26;  16,16;  17,1,24.  Particularly 
when  hours  (of  the  day)  are  numbered,  the  Ethiopians  prefer  to 
employ  the  cardinal  forms :  :  w Aft  :  “about  the  third  hour7' 

Matt.  20,  3,  5,  6;  27,45  (yet  v.  •  h°i:V  Judges  7, 19  [and 

cf.  Test.  Ad.  (ed.  Bezold,  in  ‘ Oriental .  Studien ’,  1906,)  p.  899sgg.]), 
just  as  one  may  also  say  •  §P  “in  the  five  hundredth  year” 

Hen.  60, 1. 

B.  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCE. 

§  192.  Having  shown  how  the  chief  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
tence, —  viz.,  the  Subject  and  the  Predicate, — may  be  extended 
into  larger  groups  of  words,  we  proceed  to  deal  with  these  mem¬ 
bers  themselves,  and  with  the  combining  of  them  into  a  Sentence. 

1.  The  Subject.  Every  Sentence,  which  is  not  imperfect, 
must  contain  a  Subject,  i.  e.  a  theme  (whether  person,  thing,  idea, 
fact,  or  relation),  of  which  something  is  predicated.  Such  Subject 
is  usually  a  Substantive  ( — it  may  also  be  an  Infinitive,  e,  g. 
Matt.  15,  20;  17,  4;  1  Cor.  9,15),  or  a  Pronoun  representing  a 
Substantive^);  but  it  may  also  be  an  Adjective  if  it  is  invested 

O  This  may  even  be  wanting,  and  in  that  case  it  must  be  supplied 
from  the  sense, — cf.  e.  g.  Tobit  10, 12;  hin V. :  ••  txho0  ••  ft?" 

i  naoRlU  avTo)  vvv  yovelg  aov  eta  tv. 
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with  the  force  of  a  Substantive,  or  even  an  Adverb,  when  through 
the  stimulus  of  speech  the  Adverb  is  raised  to  the  position  of  a 
Noun-Substantive,  as,  for  instance,  in  Mark  8,  2.  An  entire 
♦  sentence  even  may  take  the  place  of  Subject,  particularly  a  Rela¬ 
tive  or  a  Conditional  Sentence,  e.  g.  ehtl Afc  "  :  T1 A 

“it  is  enough  for  me  that  I  have  found  favour”  Gen.  33, 15;  K? 
dx'WiXx'l'-  KTrH  •  “does  it  give  thee  no  concern  that  (‘when’) 

we  are  perishing?”  Mark  4,38  — ,  just  as  in  other  languages. 

As,  according  to  §  101,  the  finite  Verb  invariably  contains 
the  Person,  enclosed  along  with  the  assertion,  —  every  Sentence 
which  is  expressed  by  means  of  a  finite  verb  is  properly  furnished 
already  with  its  Subject,  even  when  the  latter  is  not  distinctly  men¬ 
tioned.  And  yet  that  designation  of  the  Subject  which  is  contained 
in  the  "Verb  is  very  defective,  if  the  Verb  is  in  the  third  person, 
because  the  pronoun  contained  in  the  Verb  merely  points  to  some 
Subject,  either  a  person,  a  thing  or  an  idea;  and  thus  it  is  left  un¬ 
determined  ivliat  the  Subject  is  which  is  indicated  in  this  way.  In 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  sentences  the  Subject  is  therefore 
expressly  introduced  by  name,  or  at  least  the  context  makes  it 
clear,  who  or  what  is  meant,  in  each  particular  case,  by  the  Person 
which  is  inherent  in  the  Verb.  There  are,  however,  sentences  in 
which  a  verb  in  the  third  person  stands  quite  by  itself,  neither 
having  a  Subject  expressly  mentioned,  nor  requiring  a  Subject  to 
be  supplied  from  the  context.  These  cases  fall  now  to  be  specially 
described. 

(a)  There  is  an  indefinite  mode  of  expression ,  in  which  the  («)  in- 
speaker  does  not  distinctly  mention  the  Subject  of  an  action,  even  ModefofBx- 
though  it  is  a  living  being, — a  person,  —  because  he  either  does  Pression- 
not  know  that  being  or  does  not  desire  to  mention  it,  being  more 
concerned  with  the  Action  (Assertion)  than  with  the  person  acting. 

In  this  case  when  the  Ethiopians  did  not  wish  to  put  (Vfl?i  or  -nh  A. 

“people”  or  “one”  directly,  for  the  undefined  person,  they  em¬ 
ployed  mostly  the  third  person  Masc.  Ph: — i uhfifcöW  : 

“and  they  told  Rebecca”  Gen.  27,42;  !  fl  “they 

do  not  give  first”  Gen.  29,26;  31,26;  Hen.  14, 19  (x) ;  22,3;  31,3; 

(x)  [Flemming,  however,  reads  here  (dK s  CM  “and  I  could 
not  look  (‘at  it’,  i.  e.  ‘at  the  fire’)”,  as  translating  the  Greek  koCi  ovk  ehvvcc<j%vjv 
tlslv,— instead  of  Dillmann  ’s  «  ChV- f-  “  and  people  could  not 

look  at  it”,  tr.] 


(b)  Imper¬ 
sonal  Mode 
of  Ex¬ 
pression 
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Judges  16,2  &c. ;  and  at  rare  times  the  third  person  Masc.  Sing., 
e.  g.  h  ob  s  “  that  he  (one)  bind  thee”  Hen.  13, 1. 

(b)  Then  there  is  an  Impersonal  mode  of  expression,  which 
is  made  use  of  when  the  speaker  is  concerned  merely  with  the 
predication, — and  not  with  the  person  or  thing  of  which  he  pre¬ 
dicates, — and  therefore  puts  the  predication  in  the  third  person 
Sing.  Masc.,  without  explaining  whom  or  what  he  means  by  the 
pronoun  which  is  inherent  in  the  verb.  We  employ  in  our  own 
tongue  the  impersonal  “it”  in  such  cases.  Many  impersonal  verbs 
of  this  kind  occur  in  Ethiopic,  and  always  in  the  third  pers.  Sing. 
Masculine  (not  Feminine) :  JRH'J'iF*  “it  will  rain”  Matt.  16,3; 

“it  is  drawing  towards  evening”  Matt.  16,  2;  bV  •  “it  has 

become  evening-red”  Matt.  16,2;  ftbA  “it  amounts  to  ”;  bV  “it  is 
permitted”  and  “it  is  sufficient”  (*)  Deut.  3,26;  jRft'fl'fl  “it  is  con¬ 
fining”  &c.  There  are  even  impersonal  clauses,  in  which  no  finite 
verb  is  contained  at  all,  like  and  when  it  was  about 

the  time  of  her  setting  out”  Judges  1,14.  When  such  impersonal 
clauses  take  the  Infinitive  form,  thev  show  the  Suffix  of  the  third 
person  Sing.  Masc.  as  Subject  (v.  §  181 ,  &,  ce,  ad  fin.),  e.  g.  (Otro'} 
&A'  ■  !  h “  and  when  it  was  midnight”  Ruth  3,  8. 

Finally,  a  feebly  personal  mode  of  expression  is  very  frequent¬ 
ly  employed,  in  which  a  verb  makes  its  appearance  at  first  indeed 
in  a  form  seemingly  impersonal,  but  forthwith  receives  a  certain 
substitute  for  the  missing  Subject,  supplied  in  a  clause  of  its  own. 
Such  a  substitutionary  clause  would,  in  English  or  German,  take 
the  form  of  an  Infinitive  with  “to”,  or  be  introduced  by  “that”, 
“if"  or  some  other  Conjunction.  In  particular  we  find  employed 
in  this  way:  bV  and  'flffl./h  “it  is  permitted”;  bV  “it  is  enough”; 

“it  is  necessary”;  JR£A*  “it  is  suitable  or  becoming” 
(with  Acc.  ‘for  any  one7);  JR^;|*A  “it  is  right”;  JR^’AA  “it  is  easy”; 

“it  pleases7’  Josh.  9,23;  JRfl^A  “it  is  profitable”;  JR-^, 
£tl  “  it  is  better7  ;  ß"li,  or  “  it  is  good”;  ^bA  “it  is  enough”; 

flW 10  “it  is  customary”  (G.  Ad.);  (with  Acc.)  “it  falls 

first  to”  (‘any  one7)  Ruth  4,4;  JR<7»AA  and  W-fCX.  “  it  seems”; 
U(UD  “it  is  about  to  happen"  (with  a  Subjunctive  following);  and 


C)  On  the  other  hand  the  Ethiopians  employ  always  bV?  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  reference,  for  our  “it  goes,  or  fares  in  such  and  such  a  way  with  me”,  e.g. 
lt\0°  !  «  TfilnO^0}  “if  it  will  fare  so  with  me”  Gen.  25,  22. 
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others (1).  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  how  such  verbs  take 
to  themselves  the  clause  representing  the  Subject,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  the  Accusative  of  the  Infinitive  (§  182,  a,  a)  or  the  Nomina¬ 
tive  of  the  Infinitive  (ibid.),  sometimes  as  a  Subjunctive  in  im¬ 
mediate  subordination  (§  182 ,b,ß)  or  connected  by  means  of  Uao 
(§  182,  b,  y).  They  may  also  introduce  such  representative  of  the 
Subject  in  some  other  fashion,  as,  for  instance,  in  Av.J&fa-T'fa  •  Aft. 
n  :  :  AM*  :  =  Ml  “  let  it  not  seem  grievous  in 

thy  sight  because  of  the  lad”  Gen.  21,  12;  or  with  hit#**,  e.  g. 

Ah**0-  •  “  let  it  be  enough  for  you,  that” 

Numb.  16,3;  or  through  tf,  e.  g.  Ä«fafaAfa>  •  !  9°^ 

“is  it  not  enough  for  thee  that  thou  hast  taken  my  husband  from 
me?”  Gen.  30, 15 ;  33, 15.  To  such  semi-personal  sentences  belongs 
also:  —  (Dh9°l:\'  -*  hlh  «*  A/I’  *  hrh£  “  and  what  then  shall  it  avail 
me  that  I  live?”  Gen.  27,46. 

But  to  this  class  of  phrases  belong  quite  specially  the  very 
frequently  used  words  p  “there  is  or  are”  and  frAO  “there  is  or 
are  not”  (or  (li^  and  JiAPirb  §§  167,1,6;  176,6.  In  distinction 
from  (1  “he  has”  (§  176,6)  the  p,  which  calls  for  description  here, 
regularly  takes  to  itself  in  the  Nominative  the  word  which  in  the 
sense  of  a  Subject  completes  its  meaning:  !  J^AO  : 

A4*  I'  “before  him  there  is  no  ceasing”  (2)  Hen.  39,11;  49,2;  58,3: 
this  is  always  the  case,  when  it  is  used  directly  for  “there  is’7, 
“there  is  not”.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  p  has  rather  the  force 
of  “one  finds”  or  “one  meets  with”,  it  may  take  its  Subject  also 
in  the  Accusative  ( cf .  §  176,6):  —  p  :  fh “there  are  eunuchs” 
Matt.  19, 12;  p*|s :  'Tfp,V  :  ^/A^  •  <W?ifaAfc  “we  have  both  straw  and 
provender”  Gen.  24,25;  42,1  &c.  This  form,  p  or  ?»An  i  ias  be¬ 
come  so  common  that  it  is  often  used  even  to  introduce  a  question, 
either  alone,  e.  g.  in  Judges  4,  20,  or  along  with  an  interrogative, 
e.  g.  in  n’/-  ••  :  hi  “  am  I  his  keeper?”  Gen.  4,9,  where  it 

is  the  prop  of  the  interrogative  (v.  also  §  198):  or  it  is  employed 
with  H  or  fa  an  following,  in  the  sense  of — “it  is  the  case  that .  .”: 

(x)  To  this  class  belong  turns  of  expression  like 
“ cur  rider e  earn  fecit?" ;  cf.  Dillmann’s  ‘Lex.’  col.  188,  and  4  Esr.  9, 39  (Laur.  40). 

(2)  Here  and  there,  a  Personal  Suffix  in  the  sense  of  a  Dative  is  met 

with,  instead  of  the  neutral  ö  in  p  and  J'iAPj  e-  9-  in  •  ÄAn^b 

literally — “and  standing  is  not  in  them”,  i.  e.  “there  is  no  standing  for  them" 
Hen.  41,2.  [Flemming  reads  here  (D •pgfcov  :  KAn^**  TR-1 
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Construc¬ 
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— i  HfflAÄ-h  “  should  it  be  the  case  that  thou  beget  chil¬ 
dren”  Gen.  48,6;  ftf/ofi  :  \\ c/o  “if  in  later  times  it 

happen  .  Josh.  22,  28;  Gen.  42,38;  or  a  periphrasis  is  constructed 
out  of  it  and  a  relative  following,  to  indicate  the  idea  of  “some¬ 
thing”,  “some”,  “a  few”  (§  173): — we  even  have  0  •  Ji*70  “some¬ 
times”  (J)  Matt.  17,15;  and  repeated  =  “modo — modo ”.  Lastly, 
(D\ iV  is  often  used  impersonally,  like  the  Hebrew  and  rpni, 
with  the  force  of  “and  it  came  to  pass”, — to  which  introductory 
phrase  it  is  better  to  attach  what  came  to  pass,  without  the  (D 
than  with  it:  0)1 lV  ■■  nj&h'/;  S  AA'f  :  HftVh.  Gen.  26,  32;  27,  1 ; 
41, 1;  Hen.  52,  7  (where  the  Indie.  appears);  0) llj  :  AH  ! 

:  *  :  UfUD  :  0>-fH'  :  hCu/  Gen.  38,  27;  or  even  by 

ll*7»  and  the  Subjunctive:  fljfrV  •  !  Iflfl®  ■'  • 

Hen.  71, 1. 

(c)  AVhen  the  Subject  which  performs  the  action  is  suppres¬ 
sed,  the  Passive  construction  is  frequently  made  use  of  instead  of 
the  Active,  and  then  the  Object  of  the  action  becomes  the  gram¬ 
matical  Subject.  This  Passive  construction  is  pretty  common  in 
Ethiopic,  e.  g.  '|*0) A«1?.  :  A*”!1  :  9  M41  “there  were  born  to  him 
forty  sons”  Judges  12,  14;  “the 

prayer  of  the  righteous  ones  was  heard”  Hen.  47,4; 
h :  A,e  “that  Leah  is  (was)  bated”  Gen.  29,  31 ;  h9l1’l ’ll'VA  1  hi1  • 
Sl<7D71  :  U’t'l’ild  “in  olden  times  it  was  not  so  done”  Matt.  19,8; 
Hen.  48,2;  50,2;  57,2.  And  yet  the  Passive  construction,  found 
in  other  languages,  is  frequently  replaced  by  the  indefinite  mode 
of  expression  in  the  Active  (v.  supra  a ):  0)£( bA?*  :  AJ'i'fl^-i)0 
Kdi  sppsxhg  rcc  Aßpadju  Gen.  15,13;  ccTro&avsrcc  Jud¬ 

ges  6,  30  &c.  A  Passive  verb  may  also  be  used  in  an  impersonal 
or  feebly  personal  way  (v.  supra  b),  e.  g.  flfJA  “if  is  said” 
Luke  4,12;  $p\ “it  is  required”;  J&'I’lulA  “it  is  possible”; 

“it  is  impossible”.  In  the  case  of  such  verbs  the  clause 
which  has  to  serve  as  Subject,  is  annexed  to  them  by  the  same 
turns  of  phrase  as  in  the  case  of  other  feebly  personal  verbs,  e.  g. 
(D}\ AO  :  If J&'HlUA  :  •  hTVM  “nothing  can  be  concealed 

from  thee”  Hen.  9,  5.  Now,  seeing  that  a  Passive  Verb  in  the 
3rd  pers.  Sing.  Masc.,  used  in  a  feebly  personal  sense,  expresses 


O  \ßf‘  similar  phrases  of  Indefiniteness  in  Greek  and  Latin  with  far/(v) 
and  est ;  e.  g.  Igtiv  ore,  est  ubi  &c.  tr.] 
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exactly  as  much  as  an  Active  Verb  in  the  3rd  pers.  PL  Masc.,  used 
indefinitely  (e.  g.  and  “they  say”),  and  farther,  seeing 

that  other  feebly  personal  verbs  may  take  to  themselves  a  supple¬ 
mentary  form  in  the  Accusative,  by  way  of  Subject  (§  182,  a,  a),  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  in  the  Passive  form  of  expression 
in  Ethiopic  the  Object  of  an  action, — instead  of  being  in  the  Nomi¬ 
native  as  grammatical  Subject, — may  even  be  in  the  Accusative (1), 
e.  g.  -l-fW"?  s  Mn  }t,P'9°  “  there  was  called  his  name,  (i.  e.  “they 
called  his  name”)  Edom”  Gen.  25,30;  Deut.  28,10;  jR’f*n»rl*A  : 
W'A°  “retribution  will  be  exacted  for  every  thing”  Hen.  25,4; 
Sap.  11,4  (A);  14,  7  (A);  Deut.  28, 10;  4  Esr.  2,22  var.;  4  Esr.  6,65 
(Laur.  75);  4  Esr.  9,24  (Laur.  27);  4  Esr.  10,51  (Laur.  65);  and 
even  in  the  case  of  the  Passive  Participle :  •  M  •  Y\w(\ JP'f* 

4  Esr.  7, 16  (Laur.  24). 

The  Passive  construction  is  not  so  often  met  with  in  Ethiopic, 
if  the  acting  Subject  is  mentioned  at  the  same  time.  In  that  case 
the  Subject  must  be  introduced  by  a  Preposition  denoting  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  causality;  in  comparatively  rare  instances,  by  A,  e.  g.  ;l*h 
(D*'Y  •  9°(D.h  '  A°'f-  Chrest.  p.  43,  line  22;  (Dp*:l’ft,(\(D~  :  Art0?# 
pTr  ibid.  45,  1.  24;  oftener  by  f|,  to  express  the  instrumentality  or 
any  impersonal  cause,  but  also  said  of  Persons  with  the  meaning 
“by”  (Agency),  e.  g.  Uß.’V’UlC  :  flTA*”*!*  “  what  is  done  by  the 
shepherds”  Hen.  89,62;  Matt.  14,2  ( of .  2,17;  21,4);  and  by  }\9vili 
(and  ThF*)  to  express  the  doer,  e.  g.  'I'flA Ih  :  hlP’V  •  Vf’A®*10"  • 
1^9°  “they  were  devoured  by  all  the  beasts  of  the  field” 
Hen.  89,  57  (cf.  §  164,  3) ,  htfnAAhV :  ■  ’I  fllP:  -C)  Wh9" 

hl\a>  '/, !  n 9°£C  ■■  -l-A.n/l»  i  ■  ■HhlU:  i  wh9°ihtP 

cjp-V  s  -i  rtnyi :  <nh9"h-n?-i-  inch- tyvl* :  Afiti  .<'■?» k.  * 

fl£ >  m-l-rt.n/li  direst,  p.  78,  line  25  sqq .;  here  and  there  also  by 
Compounds  of  e.  g.  ‘h9x*tyP'(/D  in  the  case  of  fflhUd  Hen. 
37,4,  or  7\9%>0*li\' 

§  193.  2.  The  Predicate  of  a  Sentence  is  usually  a  Verb  or  an 
Adjective  (or  Participle).  Certain  Adjectives,  when  used  as  Predicates, 
are  in  all  cases,  or  at  least  in  certain  cases,  supplemented  by  a  Suffix 
(v.  §§  156;  191).  Those  Adjectives  and  Participles  also,  which  are 
formed  by  periphrasis  with  the  Relative  Pron.  (§  202),  have  as  Pre- 


p)  For  the  Hebrew,  cf.  Ewald  §  295,  b. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  construction  in  the  Active  is —  •  A 


2.  The 
Predicate . 
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dicates  the  same  construction  as  the  ordinary  Adjectives,  e.g.  fllj'.h 
a»-} ,  i  nehh.  ■■  hr- \'SVV\-  “  and  his  latter  condition  is 

worse  than  his  earlier  one”  Matt.  12,45;  and  those  also  which  are 
formed  by  the  Genitive  sign  H,  e.g.  IDA'flrt'1  !  'J^A  “and  his 

raiment  was  of  camel’s  hair”  Mark  1 , 6  ( of .  §  186,  a,  o) ;  ftfl<7» '  ft#0*'} 
•j:  :  Uf**P  “for  they  are  mortal  (‘flesh’)”  Gen.  6,  3 ;  and  the  Posses¬ 
sive  Pronouns,  described  in  §  150,  e.g.  H.M :  °1?.  “  the  water  is  ours” 
Gen.  26,20;  h'H'  s  h.Wl'  >  h’i’llhU'ao-  «  which  is  not  theirs” 
Gen.  15,13,  even  when  they  are  still  farther  strengthened  by  the 
Relative  Pronoun  being  prefixed  to  them,  as  in  yf-A*  !  H’Y&h*  : 
HUM  0-M  :  “all  that  thou  seest  is  mine”  Gen.  31,43.  The 
Predicate  also  may  take  the  form  of  a  repetition  of  the  Verb,  as 
in  fflfO f|.  *  (D^Od,  '  T*I*  Gen.  26,13.  In  like  manner  the  Geni¬ 
tives  which  are  described  in  §  186,  a,  /,  when  employed  with  the 
force  of  Adjectives,  may  take  the  position  of  the  Predicate:  ft'J 

:  UfaCt I'f-fl  “ye  are  Christ’s”  1  Cor.  3,23. 

But  in  fact  all  the  other  classes  of  words  may  likewise  take 
the  place  of  Predicate,  especially  Nouns- Substantive  (Infinitives) 
and  Numerals,  as  in  roW'/V*  •  •  i*’AA  :  (nwfttl'P  “all  the 

souls  were  thirty  and  three”  Gen.  46, 15.  Substantives  often  ex¬ 
press  the  Predicate-idea  more  vigorously  and  comprehensively  than 
an  Adjective  or  Participle,  e.  g.  ft’AA'T*  :  r|:  :  AV  “it  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  us”  Gen.  34,14;  Vf’A*  :  !  AA©'lm  “all  her 

works  are  apostasy  ( i .  e.  ‘nothing  but  apostasy’)”  Hen.  93,  9.  The 
Substantive  is  also  used  in  default  of  an  Adjective  which  would 
express  exactly  the  same  meaning,  and  where  the  Genitive  of  the 
Substantive  might  also  in  many  instances  be  employed: 

“and  its  floor  was  crystal"  (=H(\££?  “crystalline”,  or  “of 
crystal”)  Hen.  14,10;  “and  their  heaven  was 

water”  Hen.  14,11;  •  ACM  •  IK  “  its  fruit 

is  delightful  to  behold”  (where  an  adverb  even  is  connected  with 
the  Substantive  which  is  used  for  an  Adjective)  Hen.  24,5;  88,1; 
21,8  i1);  22,2.  Farther,  Nouns  with  Prepositions  also  serve  as  Predi¬ 
cate,  e.g.  (D-h'P  s  “he  is  (devoted)  to  me"  Gen.  29,  34;  ft ! 
OK‘F?  «•  uM"1/  *  M  Y  “  of  my  bone  and  of  my  flesh  art 

thou”  Gen.  29, 14;  ft^dfh'H :  Ofti^ :  Aö7JP'Th  “his  entry 

(*)  [Flemming,  however,  reads  here  the  Participle  not  like 

Dillmann  the  Substantive  / ft1 tr.] 
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into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  matter  of  difficulty”  Matt.  19,  23 
(cf.  §  173);  hiltro  :  t i°ih9n  •  9° l UZ’fc  “for  his  mercy  (is)  for  ever” 

Ps.  135, 1,  and  of  frequent  occurrence;  :  JT’A'I  :  fl>«f|«j« : 

II«  “a  drawn  sword  (was)  in  his  hand”  Josh.  5,  13;  Vf*/V  :  **] *fl<-  s 
s  }  “all  his  doings  (were)  with  the  holy  ones”  Hen.  12,  2. 

And  in  conformity  therewith  even  true  Adverbs  may  form  the 
Predicate,  so  far  as  they  also  express  the  same  qualifications  of 
condition  as  a  Noun  with  a  Preposition,  e.  g.  :  tl'itx  : 

s  “these  men  are  at  peace  with  us”  Gen.  34,21; 

42,19;  ftll"'/  :  av&J |*  :  4«U*  yrj$  evrsXsGripCi  vj  fkmg 

avroO  Sap.  15, 10.  Lastly,  even  whole  clauses  serve  as  Predicate, 
particularly  Relative  Clauses,  and  abbreviated  Relative  Clauses, 
just  as  in  other  languages. 

Here  we  must  notice  the  peculiar  use  of  -fl'/.A  “to  say”,  as 
the  Predicate  of  a  short  clause:  TRU-hi:  :  JP/.A  “that  is  to  say” 

— is  the  standing  formula  for  “that  is”,  “that  means”,  e.  g.  in 
Matt.  27,47;  also  in  :  JT/.A  “  which  is  to  say,  ‘of  my 

father”’,  or  “that  is,  of  my  father”  Gen.  19,  37.  It  is  then  general¬ 
ly  shortened  into  «fl^A,  e.  g.  in  !  Ofl-fl  :  fT£A  “Issachar, 

(‘hire’,  to  say)  that  is, — ‘hire’”  Gen.  30,18;  Mark  3,17;  5,41;  and 
it  is  employed  whenever  foreign  words  are  explained,  e.  g.  in 
Ethiopic-Amharic  lists  of  words  [the  so-called  saiväsew]. 

§  194.  3.  Union  of  Subject  and  Predicate.  3.  union  of 

( a )  When  the  Predicate  is  not  a  full  Verb,  but  a  Noun  of  prediclte-- 
some  kind,  we  employ  in  our  own  (Western)  languages  the  auxili- (a)  Connect* 

ing-words 

ary  verb  “to  be”,  to  join  Subject  and  Predicate  together,  or  to  in-  when 
troduce  the  Predicate.  But  in  Ethiopic,  as  in  the  other  Semitic  Pred’cat0 
tongues,  such  a  connecting-word  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  absolute-  of  some 
ly  necessary:  Subject  and  Predicate  may  be  directly  placed  side 
by  side;  and  then  the  sense  and  context  show  of  themselves  what 
syntactical  force  is  attributable  to  the  two  severally  in  this  com¬ 
bination,  e.  g.  jiff» :  -v«  i  «hu:  ■■  “  as  the  sand  of  the 

sea  (is)  their  multitude”  Josh.  11,4;  <piM«Ji;p  :  •  höp* 

“joyous  with  wine  (are)  his  eyes”  Gen.  49, 12.  This  juxta¬ 
position  of  Subject  and  Predicate,  without  any  connecting- Avord, 
is  in  most  frequent  use  when  the  Subject  is  a  Pronoun  and  comes 
second;  for  in  that  case  misunderstanding  is  the  less  likely  to  pre¬ 
vail,  as  the  Predicate  would  have  had  to  be  put  after  the  Pronoun, 

f  such  predicate  had  been  intended  merely  as  a  word  in  Apposi- 
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tion.  Accordingly  we  say:  ov&fr  :  h'i'l'  “dust  thou  (art)”  Gen. 
3,19;  -noW  !  }i'i;l‘0Dm  “blessed  (are)  ye”  Matt.  5,11;  ! 

hli\i  “many  (are)  we”  Mark  5,9;  Hh°?lS.^'flrh»C  *  M  “I  (am) 
of  God”  Gen.  50, 19;  !  “strangers  (are)  we”  Judg.  19,18; 

hßi:  •  Mi'  “where  (art)  thou?”  Gen.  3,9;  9n’}:l •  : 

“what  is  your  occupation?”  Gen.  46,33.  But  in  many  other  cases 
this  sense  of  a  union  between  the  two  might  not  be  immediately 
and  invariably  obvious;  and  it  might  then  be  possible  to  mistake 
the  true  relation  of  the  two  words  for  a  relation  of  mere  apposi¬ 
tion.  Accordingly  in  such  cases  Subject  aud  Predicate  are  at  once 
separated  and  connected  by  the  insertion  or  addition  of  a  Personal 
Pronoun  of  the  third  person.  This  Pronoun, — the  Copula , — has 
in  fact  to  discharge  the  function  of  signifying  that  the  Subject- 
word  and  Predicate-word,  although  not  to  lie  bound  immediately 
together,  yet  stand  in  a  most  important  personal  or  individual 
relation  to  one  another,  and  that  the  Predicate-word  is  nothing 
other  than  the  attribute  asserted  of  the  Subject-word  as  the 
person  or  thing  referred  to.  In  other  words,  a  personal  Pro¬ 
noun  is  assigned  to  the  Predicate-word  in  order  to  turn  it  com¬ 
pletely  into  a  Predicate,  precisely  as  the  inflected  Verb  always 
encloses  in  its  framework  the  Personal  sign  as  the  ligament  be¬ 
tween  Subject  and  Predicate.  Thus  we  say:  ft (W  :  £Av(\  •* 

h'fc  ■'  •  fyyC'LlYiW'  “for  the  land  is  spacious  before  them” 

(while  the  sentence,  without  fih'b  would  mean:  “for  a  spacious 

■ 

land  is  before  them”)  Gen.  34,21.  The  employment  of  this  con¬ 
necting-word  is  also  necessary,  when  for  special  reasons  (§  196) 
the  Subject  comes  first,  e.  (j.  in  ft/V  •  1  :  tufa0! 

“these  are  the  children  of  Oholibamali”  Gen.  36,14. — But,  starting 
from  those  cases  in  which  the  use  of  the  Copula  was  essential 
to  clearness  of  meaning,  it  has  spread  to  many  cases  in  Ethiopic, 
in  which  it  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  —  The  Copula  is  then 
placed  either  before  or  after  the  Predicate,  but  preferably  between 
Subject  and  Predicate:  !  :  ‘ÄUL0/'}  “many  are 

called”  Matt.  20,16;  :  h'W.h’dth.C  *  £h'h  *  “this  is 

the  camp  of  God”  Gen.  32,3;  *7n^«  :  “who  is  this?” 

Matt.  21, 10;  f|-|« :  J Rft'fc  :  I’f  “this  is  my  covenant”  Gen.  17, 

10;  ?iA‘  *  i^AAis «  RfPlA  •  :  tf^AA  •  “these  three 

clusters  of  grapes  are  three  days”  Gen.  40,12.  Farther  the  Copula 
is  necessary,  when  the  Subject  is  a  Relative  pronoun:  HflPh'fc  : 
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av&sXtfts*'  “who  is  their  leader”  Hen.  72, 1;  X'H’*  '  j &h'h  !  fa'A 

£7r  “which  is  Hebron”  Gen.  35,  37;  s  ©fy?0  : 

who  are  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet”  Gen.  5,  32.  The 
Gender  and  Number  of  the  connecting  pronoun,  when  Subject  and 
Predicate  do  not  agree  in  these  points,  may  he  regulated  either  by 
the  Subject  or  the  Predicate,  but  the  latter  method  is  the  usual 
oneC1):  :  hha70hlT(IOa  “their  names  are  these” 

Gen.  46,  8;  :  (It*} |-|j  s  A*  1  “what  are  these?” 

Hen.  52,3;  :  ßhh-frav*  ■’  ?*A*  !  ö  “who  (‘whose’)  are  these 

four  faces?”  Hen.  40,  8.  Of  course  the  Copula  may  also  stand 
when  the  Subject  is  a  Pronoun  of  the  first  or  second  Person :  h0} 

-|*£n>- :  :  'fl CVV« :  “ye  (it)  are  the  light  of  the  world” 

Matt.  5,14;  1  (V'h’fc  :  “thou  art  Esau”  Gen.  27,21; 

M  i  Of'Mt  (  I  it’)  “it  is  I”  Matt.  14,27;  fo  :  s  fciTAh  *  h 

•aCV9°  “I  am  the  God  of  Abraham”  Gen.  26,24;  45,3;  [ Kebra 
Nag.  43  a  5  sg.];  M  :  (D'h’U  •  hYl  :  •  •  M  !  (D'h'U  : 

G.  Ad.  138,2 — 6;  |  to  :  Pht  s  frfWl  :  Kebra  Nag.  27  b 

11].  But  yet  instead  of  the  Copula,  the  Subject-Pronoun  may  he 
repeated  after  the  Predicate,  e.  g.  hft*70  :  M  !  'V»C  !  M  “because 
I  am  good”  (lit.  ‘because  I,  —  i.  e.  as  regards  me,  —  good  P) 

Matt.  20, 15,  so  that  the  first  to  seems  to  he  taken  as  a  Nomina¬ 
tive  absolute;  so  too  h'}’!'#1*'  •  1  h’Tr’l*00'  Matt.  15,16; 

Judges  12,  5;  (Dtf'M  :  Mv\'  :  b  -*  Gen.  42, 11. 

On  the  other  hand  the  two  verbs  UAfl)  and  to  have  not  yet  use  of 
come  to  be  used  so  frequently  as  connecting-words  between  Sub-  aud 
ject  and  Predicate.  has  generally  its  full  meaning,  “to  he  connecting- 

present”,  “to  exist”,  “to  he”,  e.  g.  toll  :  to’l'  !  ;I*AU4*  :  UAf»; I“  wordp' 
“so  long  as  an  elder  (sister)  is  there”  Gen.  29,26;  h'HI*  •  UfUlf’l' ' 
fl>-A  P  s  frn<:  s  hf;to  “  which  lies  in  the  hill-country  of  Canaan” 

Gen.  33,18;  (JA**  :  ©AÄ*  :  Tip  “there  is  a  lad  here”  John  6,9; 

UP  UA^Vl-  to  "VKhA0*10*  “  there  am  I  (present)  in  the  midst 


O  [Praetorius  states  the  rules  of  Concord  here  more  clearly.  He  says 
(‘ Aethiop .  Gramm?  p.  159  sq.):  “When  the  Predicate  contains  a  description 
or  qualification  of  the  Subject,  the  Pers.  Pron.  which  serves  as  Copula  is 
usually  regulated  in  Person,  Gender  and  Number  by  the  Subject,  and  follows 
the  Predicate;  .  .  .  but  when  the  attachment  of  the  Predicate  seeks  to  show 
that  two  quite  well-known  things  are  equivalent  to  each  other,  the  Pers. 
Pron.  which  serves  as  Copula  is  usually  regulated  by  the  Predicate,  and  pre¬ 
cedes  it”.  TR.] 
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of  them”  Matt.  18,  20.  In  like  manner  \\*t  lias  generally  the  full 
signification  of  “becoming”,  “originating”,  “happening”,  “being  on 
the  point  of”  ( future ),  e.  g.  Ps.  37,15;  Mark  5,14;  Gen.  29,36. 
Farther  standing  by  itself  is  equivalent  to  “it  has  happened”, 
i.  e.  “it  is  past”  Gen.  38,  23.  Both  words,  however,  came  to  be 
used  also  as  connecting-words  between  Subject  and  Predicate, 
either  because  the  Predicate  had  at  the  same  time  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  falling  within  the  domain  of  the  Past  or  Future,— a  con¬ 
dition  which  cannot  be  expressed  distinctly  enough  by  the  pro¬ 
nominal  connecting-word  (*) :  fl)UA°  !  h<7H<h'flrh»C  *  9°tl A  •  P*A.^ 
“and  God  was  with  Joseph”  Gen.  39,2;  :  0)*A*£  ! 

A'flh  ’  KFP't  “  and  all  the  sons  of  men  shall  be  ( future )  righteous” 
Hen.  10,21;  —  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Predicate  negative 
(as  if  that  had  always  to  be  expressed  by —  :  ‘one  has  not  come 
to  lie — this  or  that’):  li'Vf  *  MC  i  a>‘h-U  i  mh'iti  ■  A. * 
Mi  “  my  brother  is  hairy,  while  I  am  not  hairy”  Gen.  27, 11,  21; 
42,11,  31;  Matt.  10,20;  fauU([°  '  fl)A£‘  •  “there 

was  no  lad  (to  be  found)  in  the  pit”  Gen.  37,  30.  In  all  other  cases 
in  which  the  two  verbs  are  employed  as  connecting-words,  they 
have  nearly  always  another  significant,  second  meaning,  e.  g.  HU 
A (V  :  JP/Afl*  “who  is  (‘stands’)  ready”  1  Pet.  4,  5;  fafl  5  UAflX  : 
ti  l* :  (L'V  “  who  were  (‘present’)  in  the  house”  Gen.  33,14;  Lev.  10, 


(b)  Agree¬ 
ment  of 
Predicate 
■with  Subject 
in  Gender 
and 

Number, 
when  Pre¬ 
dicate  is  a 
full  Verb 
or  an 
Adjective. 


7;  21,12. 

§  195.  (b)  If  the  Predicate  is  a  fall  Verb  or  an  Adjective, 
it  must  agree  with  the  Subject  in  Gender  and  Number.  All  the 
variations,  however,  in  the  treatment  of  gender  and  number,  which 
have  been  described  in  §  188,  are  also  current  here.  Thus,  Con¬ 
cord  in  gender  and  number  is  most  strictly  observed,  when  the 
Subject  is  a  Personal  Noun  or  Pronoun,  e.  g.,  •U0+oi’\  :  h'i’t'O*** 
“blessed  are  ye”;  :  “their  maidens  did  not 

mourn”  Ps.  77,69;  fa ftr/o  :  fp^'Th  :  fa'itl’l'^O'  Judges  8,30;  «p 
!  A0**0"  1  h*P AÄ*  •  Hen.  6, 1.  When  the 


O  Although  the  pronominal  Copula  is  found  in  use  even  in  such  a 
case;  o\p6jxe%a,  rt  larai  ra  ivvirvia  avrou  lU’iChß  >  •  rtiA 

"‘/.if-  Gen.  37,20;  Judges  13,12.  Even  without  any  Copula,  sentences  are 
met  with,  which  fall  within  the  domain  of  the  Past  or  the  Future :  faov :  (D* 
fib :  *Wi  ■■  Ml-  “when  thou  wast  among  the  cupbearers”  Gen.  40,13; 
hß  h  i  ■■  “where  then  shall  the  abode  of  sinners  be?” 
Hen.  38,2;  Deut.  15, 15. 
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Subject  is  a  word  denoting  a  thing  or  a  conception,  Concord  pre¬ 
vails,  it  is  true,  in  many  instances,  as  in  J&YhY*  :  *fl CV^’l'  “Let 
there  be  lights!”  Gen.  1,14  (for  •OCV'i  is  generally  masc.);  £;Ml 
!*»;!•:  :  “the  secrets  of  the  just  shall  be  re¬ 

vealed”  Hen.  38,3;  C7\?  •  M&Tr’l'?  “mine  eyes  saw”  Hen.  39,5; 
but  often  too,  the  Predicate  to  a  Subject,  Fern,  sing.,  keeps  its 
own  readiest  gender  (masc.):  !  **00.?  “and  its  fall  was 

great”  Matt.  7,  27;  (dWI*  :  1  0><TlV  'hF** P:tm£  •  AA'I*  G. 

Ad.  42,  11;  hil#0  -  *  l M  1  •  KoJV  s  fltt'A*  :  1JL 

“for  wickedness  is  lodged  in  their  heart  at  all  times”  Gen.  8,  21 ; 
( DhV  i  s  00«?  !  T#  Gen.  50,9.  Sometimes  a  Predi¬ 

cate  in  the  Plural  masc.  is  attached  to  a  Subject  in  the  Plural 
fern.,  as  in  ••  ■‘J.ll.i'  -•  “  visions  fell  upon  me”  Hen.  13,8; 

or  the  plural  of  the  Subject  is  conceived  of  as  a  feminine  Noun  of 
Unity,  as  in  •  O’ flf'l’  “their  sins  are  great”  Gen.  18, 

20;  or, — which  is  the  most  usual  case, — the  Predicate  to  a  Plural 
stands  in  the  Singular  Masc.,  and  that  with  especial  frequency  if 
it  comes  first:  'IfAA  •  Josh.  23, 1,  2;  Ps.  77,  37  (in  con¬ 
trast  with  Ps.  89,  9);  ( lUDfih  •  Matt.  4,  24;  (tOQb  : 

Gen.  1, 11;  £;1'A»0A  •  htyC'i'V  •  Ps.  74, 10  (although  this 

may  also  be  explained  in  accordance  with  §  192,  c);  :  'V-l-fl) : 

Luke  12, 35;  •  tf'A*  •  hihHtl 1  9°£"C  ••  fl?i 

’ithil  Gen.  12,3;  [Kebra  Nag.  4  a  21  sgg.].  If,  however,  several 
other  predicates  follow  a  plural  Subject,  without  the  Subject  being 
expressly  repeated,  the  full  concord  in  gender  and  number  is  fre¬ 
quently  reverted  to  in  their  case,  instead  of  the  employment  of  the 
Sing.  Masc.  being  continued. — Notice  thus  cases  like:  AH  :  (Wfth  : 

•’  h(\**10  •  •  £0T A  Gen.  30,  38,  followed  by  (Dflft  s 

:  07  A  v.  39  :  or  Gb  Ai*  •  •  MINI !  •  hÖ&Ü 

lb  :  (DhO^öh’V  s  (not  (Dt\0>möh  0  JiAhA  Gen.  40, 10;  Ex.  16,  22. 
But,  vice  versa ,  collective-words  in  the  Singular  number  are  often 
associated  with  a  Predicate  in  the  plural  (1):  J'töSP’K«  J  rhTf'fl? 
“hear  ye,  my  people”  Ps.  77,1;  0,-f*  :  ?tft^h,A  !  'Pfl)tlA‘  Ps.  113, 
17,  18;  jeJMYfr  ;  nChU  Gen.  22, 17;  wöh-  *  tf«A-  *  07 C  *  J&'TM* 
0A?*  Matt.  8,34;  Mark  1,33. 

If  a  sentence  contains  several  Subjects  connected  by  copula- 


(*)  An  analogous  form  is  furnished  in  the  periphrasis  for  the  Article 

n  §  172,  c:  !  A7l71i  s  07C  Gen.  19,15. 
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tive  particles,  the  Predicate,  when  it  comes  first,  may  agree  either 
with  the  first  Subject  only,  or  with  all  of  them  combined  together 
(as  in  §  172,  c);  but,  when  it  comes  last,  it  usually  takes  the  plural, 
although  the  singular  is  also  met  within  these  circumstances:  f  ft : 

M'l  :  flJ'flhrt/l  h  &c.  Gen.  8,16;  U)(Dt)h  *  (?'tl  *  flMlhA/fc  &c. 

Gen.  8, 18;  9,2;  «  «'  Gen.  9,23;  •  h 

't\6*9°  s  01  VlnC  «  ••  A-0»«  Gen.  11,29;  Hh^HA  s 

C  s  0rh£  :  (D  l  h9"C  Hen.  48,  3ft;  (\f\r  •  OiC'Vfi  s 

Hen.  11,2;  ‘frCO’t *  :  :  '//*'> .tf»*  Hen.  13,3;  rAH^  : 

(Dh\a19*  s  :  :  ftJ&'lAA*10"  Hen.  25,  6  In 

these  cases  much  depends  upon  the  sense:  If  the  first  word  is  the 
principal  Subject,  those  winch  follow  being  subordinate  to  it  in 
importance,  so  that  OJ  corresponds  rather  to  our  “accompanied 
by”  or  “along  with”, — as  in  the  cases  cited  above,  Gen.  8, 16,  18, 
or  in  flLhAP^-  *  a>f\d%  Judges  5, 1, — then  the  Predicate 

usually  conforms  only  to  the  first  of  the  Subjects,  even  though  all 
the  Subject- Words  should  denote  persons. 

Frequently  also  the  Predicate  is  regulated  not  by  the  gram¬ 
matical,  hut  by  the  logical  Subject  of  the  sentence^),  e.  g.  in  9°*} 
’l'jf«  :  rhlPV'i  :  IftYl110'  •  9*9°  “why  is  your  countenance  sad  (pi.) 
to-day”  Gen.  40,7;  :  ftp’ll  “what  (lit.  ‘who’)  is  thy  name?” 

Gen.  32,28  (v.  §  198);  < fcftC'P  :  VT-A  V  “  the  souls  (of  men)  cry 
out”  Hen.  9, 10. 

(c)  Arrange-  §  196.  (c)  As  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  sentence ,  Etliio- 
sentence.  pic  exhibits  greater  freedom  than  any  other  Semitic  language.  It 
is  capable  of  expressing  almost  any  Greek  sentence,  with  a  pretty 
exact  preservation  of  its  word-arrangement.  The  entire  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  speech,  during  a  long  formative  period,  aimed  at 
reaching  the  utmost  possible  freedom  in  the  structure  of  the  Sen¬ 
tence,  and  the  ability  to  furnish  adequate  expression  for  the  mani¬ 
fold  forms  and  shades  of  thought.  For  that  reason  precisely,  Pre¬ 
positions  have  been  formed  in  rich  abundance,  and  a  highly 
diversified  employment  of  Suffixes  has  been  developed,  together 


O  [In  Hen.  48,  3  Flemming  adopts  the  variant  -TH V&mC  instead  of 
&VLOi  C,  and  in  25,  6,  a>XdC  instead  of  0)S{a 7«  TRI 

(2)  So  too  in  the  periphrasis  of  the  Article,  §  172,  c :  ■pH llC*#0*  !  AV 

'P'W-  J  hinC’btl  (Liters,.);  HtPao.  ,  AW  1  if- A-  ■  (Miffl-C'l- 

Gen.  11,9. 
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with  the  various  methods,  already  described,  of  expressing  Case. 
Behind  these  forms  and  grammatical  expedients,  however,  a  certain 
intellectual  and  mental  energy  is  found  in  full  vigour,  which  is  able 
to  hold  in  its  grasp  extended  and  seemingly  dislocated  sentences, 
and  to  assign  the  just  relation  which  members  of  the  sentence 
hold  to  each  other,  though  separate  and  far  apart.  What  form 
may  be  given,  in  accordance  therewith,  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  within  the  individual  word-groups  of  the  sentence  has  al¬ 
ready  been  generally  indicated.  In  what  follows  we  have  only  to 
discuss  the  arrangement  of  the  leading  members  of  the  sentence. 

(a)  In  ordinary,  unimpassioned  discourse,  the  Predicate 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence:  the  Subject  follows,  and 
then  the  Object:  *  P‘A»<h 

Gen.  39,4.  If  the  Object  is  a  Suff.  Pron.,  it  naturally  precedes 
the  Subject.  When  several  objects  appear,  that  which  is  first  af¬ 
fected  by  the  action  comes  before  the  others.  If,  however,  the 
Object  together  with  the  verb  forms  only  one  idea,  it  is  placed 
before  the  Subject:  Judges  13,24; 

(D(D&? :V  '  hö JWH:1/  !  AAA  P-A,^  s  •tihflA'  •  Gen.  39,  7. 

In  like  manner  the  Subject  is  generally  put  last,  when  farther 
qualifications  are  attached  to  it,  as  in 

<n>-  :  'ÜCW’V  «  Hen.  2,1;  or  when  it  has  to  serve 

at  the  same  time  as  the  Subject  of  a  (following)  relative  clause: 
hcr$l(0  :  s  's0'*  •'  h'H*  S  Gen.  8,  6.  The 

Subject  comes  regularly  before  the  Predicate,  only  when  the  latter 
is  a  Substantive  (v.  several  examples  in  §  193),  as  well  as  in  sec¬ 
ondary  clauses,  which  add  the  detailed  circumstances  of  the  main 
action,  or  the  condition  of  a  person  or  thing  concerned  in  that 
action  during  its  continuance,  whether  these  clauses  are  joined  to 
the  principal  clause  with  (I)  or  without  it  (Circumstantial  Clauses)^). 
In  this  case  the  person  or  thing,  whose  condition  and  circumstances 
have  to  be  detailed,  is  always  put  at  the  head  of  the  clause,  and 
is  often  specially  emphasised  by  an  appended  A?  thereby  arresting 
the  undivided  attention,  and  checking  the  onward  flow  of  the  nar¬ 
rative;  “he  brought  his  present  to  Eglon,  fljJi/7 A^i^A  !  ‘fertUP  : 
'flftA.  *  *  T4*  now  Eglon  was  a  man  of  very  refined  man¬ 

ners”  Judges  3,17;  Hen.  14,25;  “he  saw  a  man  standing  before 


(a)  Usual 
Order. 


o  Y.  Ewald,  lHebr.  Spr .’  §  306,  6;  ‘  Gr .  Ar.'  §  670. 
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him,  :  51" A  -}  S  wn  i-  •  ?>£,»•  and  a  drawn  sword  (was)  in 

his  hand”  Josh.  5, 13;  Hen.  39,5;  /hJPfl)«  3  !  fl)A£*h  :  ÖHW* 

hi:  3  ^Ah'fl  3  A'fl rh»£  5  *7'flK’  Gen.  45,  26;  Judges  3,  27 ;  V/*'h«  3 
:  hJil’t  :  Aö7  3  Ahrh'fc  a  /’Ct  *  ®  Afl7  a  .  &c.  Puth  1,4. 

Thus  too  the  word  Vi1  (or  VU*)  “lo!”,  when  it  has  to  point  to  a 
definite  Subject,  attracts  this  Subject  to  itself, — its  own  place  being 
at  the  head  of  the  clause, — and  in  this  way  causes  it  to  precede 
the  Predicate,  e.  g.  in  Gen.  33,1;  41,5;  Judges  14,5,8;  while,  if 
it  points  rather  to  the  Action  than  to  the  Subject,  it  leaves  the 
original  order  of  the  words  unaltered,  e.  g.  in  Judges  20,  40; 
Hen.  85,  3. 

(P)  Aitera-  (ß)  The  usual  order  of  the  sentence  is  broken  in  upon,  when- 

usuai  ever  any  word  in  it,  in  conformity  with  the  leaning  of  the  thought, 

order,  ior  pag  pe  brought  into  special  prominence.  The  superior  import- 

Purposes  of  °  1  1  r  r 

Emphasis,  aiice  assigned  to  the  word  concerned  is  generally  indicated  by  its 
position, — by  its  being  brought  to  the  head  of  the  clause.  Thus  any 
word  in  the  clause  may  be  emphasised  by  being  put  first.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  Subject  in: — : 
QWiVflVu'  •  IfAA'P  3  A?n;P  “God  (himself)  has  given  you  this 
Sabbath-day”  Ex.  16,29;  or — “and  it  did  not  stink,  \ 

:  ÜAAA>JJ*  nor  was  there  any  worm  bred  in  it”  Ex.  16,24: 
and  upon  the  Object  in: — 4* fa  :  :  ”>A “ his  word  will  we 

obey”  Josh.  24,  24;  'Vll.M’P  *  MUl G3  ?m9°  “  my  sin  do  I  re¬ 
member  this  day”  Gen.  41,9;  3  A/1‘ 3  “but 

one  who  can  interpret  to  me  I  have  not”  Gen.  41, 15;  3 

f/A (DY}0o"  •  aU\ 4«  “that  which  you  have  to  do,  do”  Ex.  16,  23.  Or 
the  emphasis  rests  upon  some  qualification  or  other,  as  in: — 

:  Ah  3  hU’tl  :  ’hT't 3  AhA?t 3  -tlhri.  “  better  is  it  that  I  give 
(her)  to  thee  than  to  another  man”  Gen.  29,19;  AÖA»P  3  JRfa «'}  : 
<n>Cl9°h  “upon  me  be  thy  curse!”  Gen.  27,13;  hf/nf)  3  ll^D1l  3 
iJAföfc  3  “  if  it  should  be  so  with  me”  Gen.  25,22; 

:l'(t  •  hi*  '•  h<7n'H  *  HI  Hid  “in  olden  time  it  was  not  so  done” 
Matt.  19,  8;  “they  gathered  every  morning  &c.,  fllllAA'J" :  OC’I 1  > 
ptr i-p-nh-  s  Uön  i-  ■■  'itc.  but  on  the  Friday  they  gathered  a 
double  measure”  Ex.  16,22;  A.«J.A  :  ÖM'  3  h-  “for  six 

days  ye  shall  gather,  (but)  cfec.'1  Ex.  16,  26. 

When  a  special  group  of  words  is  employed  to  form  the 
Subject  commencing  a  sentence,  it  is  generally  expressed  a  second 
time  in  a  short  and  emphatic  form  by  means  of  a  Pronoun  set  im- 
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mediately  before  the  Predicate: — (D'h'U  !  'flhft*  5  l/HAdA»!!-  : 
I'tYld  •'  h/*-?  :  •  £Yl *Y/%  •  l’(\£  s  (lit.  “that 

man  upon  whom  shall  be  found  my  cup,  he  shall  be  to  me  a  ser¬ 
vant,  but  as  for  you — &c.”)  Gen.  44,17;  fl7«htaA  1  tD’I'flCh.A  • 
<«4-h»A  :  7-h.A  •  0>*}\-f*oom  :  Hen.  54,  6.  An  Ac¬ 

cusative,  Dative  or  Genitive, — put  first  by  way  of  emphasis,  —  of 
a  word  determined  by  the  Article,  may,  in  accordance  with  §  172,  c, 
be  indicated  periphrastically  by  A  before  the  word  and  a  Suff. 
Pron.  after  the  verb  or  other  word  which  governs  it:  ©A'Hh'fci  : 
rt^AP  “  and  him  on  the  other  hand  they  hanged”  Gen.  41,13; 
M  s  fih.ltt.h-üduC  ■■  -l-A«»-?*  “  but  the  Lord  do  ye  follow!” 
Josh.  23,8;  OlA-nhM-l  ’  “  and  to  the  woman  in  turn  he 

said”  Gen.  3,  16;  flJA°0°*rt  :  :  AW’/t°ö°‘  “hut  them 

indeed  they  extirpated,  one  and  all”  Josh.  11,14;  }\ l\tr°  :  A?i*7M« 
h  *  •  vck e  :  nr vn*  “  for  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits  the 

light  appeared”  Hen.  38,  4;  AH£\^rt  :  AA*70  •  :  A0*10' 

Hen.  ljö^).  But  in  fact,  any  word,  whatever  be  the  rank  it  takes 
in  the  sentence,  may  be  put  by  way  of  emphasis  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  in  the  form  of  a  Nominative  Absolute  (2) ;  and  then  it  is  enough 
to  have  a  reference  to  it  in  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  it 
would  have  occupied,  if  it  had  been  without  emphasis:  hhY  :  7\ 
ao*  :  Aö7  :  tnlC?9n  “is  not  his  mother’s  name  Mary?”  Matt.  13,55; 
(DpÖ* f»'flA  •  rhi^9°  -■  AM*  “but  Jacob’s  face  was  plain-looking” 
Gen.  25,  27 ;  WfDC^Yjao*^  :  JjAO'f»  •*  TrS^h*  *  7”AA»fafl°*  “but  as 
for  your  money,  take  ye  the  double  of  it  with  you”  Gen.  43,12; 

:  A  nth  '  Il£A'fl A  *  IfftTV.  *  7^A  Matt.  3, 4;  wh 

*'  t\A(\  :  11  ß ’ ( ‘.4* (D (to \]ao-  “but  as  for  you,  there  is  no 
one  that  can  resist  you”  Josh.  23,9;  Yf" A*  :  ÖÖ  •  llh.&AS»  •  &A : 
»’W  :  Pm?*?9  Matt.  7,  19;  AH  :  11 Jtf)'  :  *  J'h9°CP 

Judith  8, 14.  Indeed  the  referring  Suffix  itself  may  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  be  wanting:  —  (D\i-fc  :  UCh  :  ttfitlAh  '  '  tulvll • 

0»t\6.C:V  *  'J-'MIC  i  KAA  Hen.  10, 19  (3). 


p)  [Flemming  leaves  out  fc*0O-  here,  tr.] 

(2)  [A  Noun,  introduced  in  this  way  at  the  head  of  a  Sentence,  un¬ 
conditioned  and  awaiting  the  determination  of  its  Case  and  its  character  by 
certain  governing  and  defining  words  which  follow,  is  now  described  usually 
by  the  term  absoluter  Vorhalt  or  logischer  Vorhalt .] 

(3)  Cf.  also  the  example  given  supra ,  (§  150  ad  fin.)  of  a  ll.-Ob  placed 
first  as  an  Absolute. 
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Meanwhile  Ethiopic  is  able  to  give  special  prominence  to  in¬ 
dividual  words,  apart  from  position,  by  means  of  tlie  appended 
particle  A  (§  168,5),  e.  g.  •  rhJRfll'ihpA  Glen.  47,9;  : 

0D0i&tUD9fTrfl  Hen.  15,  7  (1) ;  as  well  as  by  B/a  “even”,  Jr  “again”, 
and  several  other  particles  of  that  nature. 

In  order  to  give  prominence  to  Nouns,  the  emphatic  adjoining 
of  the  Pronoun  of  the  third  Person  is  also  made  use  of,  or  very 
commonly  the  periphrasis  by  means  of  a  Suffix  and  A-  A  careful 
consideration  of  every  possible  case  shows  that  this  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression  (already  described  in  §  172,  c )  is  frequently  employed,  not 
only  to  replace  the  missing  Article,  but  also  to  strengthen  the 
emphasis,  e.  g.  in  rhA  :  :  AhöM)C'fc1 1  “far  be  it  from  them, 

thy  servants  (that  they  should  do  this  thing)”  Gen.  44,  7. 

To  bring  Verbs  into  holder  relief,  the  process  (described  in 
§  181,  b,  h)  of  adding  to  their  force  by  means  of  their  own  Infinitive 
is,  in  particular,  turned  to  account.  Now  and  then  the  place  of 
the  Infinitive  is  taken  by  other  conceptional  words,  e.  g.  U »V  '  H»V 
!  HlflCh.  “people  have  told  me  all  that  thou  hast 
done”  Ruth  2,11;  :  '} (W (O’ “die  we  must”  Judges  13,22; 

Hen.  98, 15. 

How  Personal  and  other  Pronouns  are  emphasised  in  the 
Sentence,  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  substance  in  §§  150  and 
148,  a.  Generally  speaking ,  the  repetition  of  the  Pronoun  also 
serves  to  give  it  additional  prominence.  When  a  Suffix  Pronoun 
is  attached  to  a  Noun  or  a  Verb,  then  in  order  to  lend  emphasis 
to  it,  the  corresponding  separate  Pronoun  is  generally  added  thereto, 
and  for  the  most  part  also  in  the  same  Case  which  is  assigned  to 
the  Suff.  Pron.  in  the  sentence:  bless  me,  even 

me”  Gen.  27,  34;  OiY/a?  :  VrJ?*/  “her  do  thou  give  me”  Gen.  29,18; 
XU?X\A  '•  fthßaih.  “  hut  thee  they  will  save  alive  Gen.  12, 12; 
Tdhi,  •  A/J*A  !  (DCfy P  “  to  me  has  my  money  been  returned” 
Gen.  42,28;  p3 “our  own  bodies”  Gen.  47,18;  more 
rarely  in  the  Nominative,  as  in:  —  :  h 

“to  thee  the  right  of  marriage  as  nearest  kinsman  first  falls” 
Ruth  4,4;  ’h9°hllYU*  :l'h  h  1'Y  Chrest.  p.  42,  line  8;  'flp  :  &7A  : 
■fttMl  “I  have  plenty”  Gen.  33,9.  If  the  Personal  Pronoun  stands 
in  the  Nominative,  AA.U*  or  some  other  proper  form  of  this  class 


(x)  [Flemming  omits  the  A  here,  tr.] 
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(§  150)  is  usually  put  alongside  of  it:  Jp*  :  AAaP  :  Ä.CPh  “I  am 
Pharaoli”  Gen.  41,44;  au&'fa i?  :  AA.tP  '  ßfclWt}«  “and  he  will 
command  thee”  Ruth  3,  4.  The  form  is  always  employed 

to  express  the  idea  “he  too”,  e.  g.  :  10*2*1 'I3 VL  :  “and 

he  too  made  ready  a  dish”  Gen.  27,  31;  and  it  is  used  even  in  the 
case  of  the  first  Person:  e»-7\’U'{.  •  h’lt  ••  h.prR-Oho»-  “  neither 
do  I  tell  you”  Matt.  21,  27. 

(y)  In  this  way  the  emphatic  prominence,  which  has  to  he 
given  to  one  member  of  a  sentence,  generally  furnishes  the  motive 
for  exchanging  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  words  for  a  different 
one.  But  frequently  the  ranking  of  several  sentences  together,  or 
their  absorption  into  one  another,  also  disturbs  the  regular  order. 
Thus,  in  particular,  any  word,  which  is  determined  by  an  extended 
Relative  Clause  not  admitting  of  insertion  in  the  main  Clause,  is 
placed,  whenever  it  is  possible,  immediately  before  this  Relative 
Clause,  and  consequently  at  the  end  of  its  own  proper  Clause, 
independently  even  of  the  peculiar  arrangements  which  result  from 
Attraction  (§§  190  and  201).  As  an  example,  again,  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  words  in  Clauses  which  have  a  Verb  subordinated  in  the 
Infinitive,  the  following  passage  from  Ex.  16,  28  may  serve:  ; 

•  I  h  n^ :  Vhmw :  ^7aO :  where  'thWII?  depends 

proximately  indeed  upon  but  mediately  upon  •pJ't'fHC  and 

therefore  is  placed  between  the  two.  Finally,  regard  for  the  ca¬ 
dence  and  agreeable  smoothness  of  the  sentence  has  also  a  deci¬ 
sive  influence,  as,  for  instance,  in  Wfilh  :  :  iVfpV  «'  OC'b  • 


(y)  Other 
Deter¬ 
mining 
Motives. 


:  hth  *}.  !  s  :  (DiP^pTf  Gen.  41,5,  — a  subject 

which  cannot  be  adequately  examined  in  detail  here,  within  the 
space  at  our  disposal.  A  very  favourite  practice  is  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  two  different  Case-forms  of  one  and  the  same  word:  ÖÜLC : 
A Ö(D.C  •  ■  avCfa  Matt.  15, 14;  :  £V)A  *  :  AA.^ 

ft)*}  :  Mark.  3,23 ;  :  jRfll  A£'  Hen.  43,2ft ; 

U  J  1  A  W?  ■  Hen.  81,7  or  81,8;  83,4;  lfl>- 

AÄ*  :  *  fyfa'üll  Hen.  107, 1  ft. 


ft  [w  ntfy  is  omitted  by  Flemming  here,  "V.m-F'tf"-  being  made 
the  Subject  of  £*fl?A.£^  TRd 

(2)  [A  good  example  of  the  influence  of  Verse  on  "Word- arrangement  is 
given  in  Chrest.,  p.  16,  last  five  lines.] 
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1.  Negative 
Sentences. 


(a)  With 

A. 


§  197. 


C.  SPECIAL  KINDS  OF  SENTENCES. 

1.  NEGATIVE,  INTERROGATIVE  AND  EXCLAMATORY 

SENTENCES. 

§  197.  1.  Negative  Sentences.  —  To  express  Negation, 

Ethiopic  ordinarily  makes  use  of  the  three  words  A«>  Äh  and 

hAH 

(a)  Of  these  Negatives  A.  comes  most  readily  to  hand  and 
is  oftenest  used.  It  may  turn  an  individual  word  into  its  contra¬ 
dictory,  and  then  it  corresponds  frequently  to  our  prefix  un 
or  in,  —  e.  g.  O  unbelieving  generation!” 

Matt.  17,  17;  h.h’IS*00'  “their  unbelief”  Matt.  13,  58; 

(UtJhri”  >  “by  reason  of  not  knowing  the  Scrip¬ 

tures”  Matt.  22,29;  flh.ph9nC?  “in  ignorance”  Gen.  26,10; 

“freedom  from  incontinence”  (‘chastity’)  2  Peter  1,  6;  0A« 
“by  non-cohabitation”,  i.  e.  “without  cohabitation”.  In  such 
a  case  it  forms  a  Compound  with  the  Noun  to  which  it  is  prefixed^). 
A.  is  employed  much  oftener,  however,  to  put  an  entire  sentence 
in  the  Negative;  and  then  it  must  invariably  precede  the  Predicate, 
its  proper  position  being  that  of  a  prefix  to  the  Predicate  itself: 
T/hV  «  A.'JfaA  ■■  th*Ed  “we  cannot  go”  Gen.  44,26;  :  fll 

'"Art  :  “and  of  wine  or  mead  he  may  not  drink”  Jud¬ 

ges  13,14;  A9°A +’t'0Dma)  :  A5f°AftJr  : 

“he  would  not  then  have  accepted  from  us  our  sacrifice  and  our 
gift”  Judges  13, 23  (2) ;  and  so  too,  in  expressing  Infinitive  clauses 
in  the  negative,  Matt.  19, 18.  When  the  sentence  does  not  contain 
a  full  verb,  A«  is  usually  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  e.  g. : 

and  there  was  no  firmament  of  heaven 
above  it”  Hen.  18,12;  but  yet  in  this  class  of  Negative  Sentences, 
— in  accordance  with  §  194,  —  the  Auxiliary  Verb  or  l)(UD  is 
usually  employed,  and  then  A«  is  prefixed  thereto, — or  the  help 
of  AAO  is  called  in  (v.  infra).  But  if  the  clause  contains  some 
individual  word,  following  the  Predicate,  which  has  to  be  denied 
with  special  emphasis,  the  negative  is  prefixed  both  to  that  word 

(1)  [Cf.  similar  Compounds  with  lä  in  Assyrian:  ina  lä-Simti  “untimely”; 
Lä-Bäbilü  “Non-Babylonians”  &c.] 

(-)  An  exception  is  furnished  in  Sir.  30,19:  Ä,Ä«»,'}'iJ«je.nA0-s 
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and  to  the  Predicate,  e.  g.  (Dh.'i'CiL  :  Wh+hditf*  “and  there  was 
not  even  one  left”  Judges  4, 16;  Hen.  84,3.  If  again  the  individual 
word  which  is  denied  comes  before  the  Predicate,  even  in  this 
case  the  Negative  is  usually  repeated:  (Dh+^shtlO  •  0*70 

not  even  a  young  ram  of  thy  flock  have 
I  eaten”  Gen.  31,38;  whMhfhi:  •  •  Ä/J'flA  Chrest. 

p.  76,  line  1 ;  :  t\ Afl  •  (not  0  :)  /^A'H'K1)  :  :  £*7 

tlfl  “and  not  a  single  mortal  has  power  to  touch  it”  Hen.  25,4. 

The  consequence  is  that  in  Ethiopic  a  double  Negative  is  not 
equivalent  to  an  affirmative.  On  the  contrary  it  strengthens  the 
negation. 

But  is  also  used  as  a  Prohibitive,  by  way  of  subjective 
negation  July}),  and  then  it  is  joined  to  the  Subjunctive:  N/V 

“believe  (it)  not”  Matt.  24,  23;  s  W'fi  “do  not  kill 

him”  Gen.  37,21;  and  in  extended  sentences  it  is  usually  repeated 
before  every  fresh  verb,  e.  g.  Judges  13,  7  (v.  also  infra).  In  like 
manner  it  stands  in  dependent,  final  Negative-Sentences,  with  or 
without  \\od.  When  \ \od  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  then  h*7D  : 
has  the  meaning  “that — not”,  “lest”  (]5): — \\ao  :  h*  Matt. 

26,41;  l\ao  *  ^flA  Gen.  14,23;  26,7,  29;  \\0°  s  hAft»V)tf°*  • 
ÄJ&U7«>A  “  that  you  may  not  both  perish”  Gen.  27,45;  it  may 
even  he  rendered  sometimes  by  “there  might  otherwise”,  e.  g.  in 
i\0D  :  Äjil-Ch njr  :  Gen.  19, 19. 

(b)  A  stronger  and  at  the  same  time  more  independent  @)  with 
Negative  is  supplied  in  NJ1  “(in)  no  wise”,  “not”  (§  162),  which 
often  appears  too  in  Interrogative  clauses  (hfaV«,  Mnb),  and 
serves  chiefly  to  deny  individual  members  of  a  sentence,  in  which 
latter  case  M  “but”  generally  stands  overagainst  it  (“not — hut 
— ”) :  W»  s  All  ■■  £'  i  M  “  not  for  this  generation,  but  &c.” 

Hen.  1,2;  “they  will  beget  giants  upon  the  earth,  s 

!  H/*YJ  not  spiritual,  but  sensual”  Hen.  106, 17 ;  Y\\\  :  HrtjK. 

:  (Dhl*  ■  fRftlh  Josh.  24,12;  22,26,28;  and  so,  almost  al¬ 
ways,  in  abridged  or  incomplete  sentences:  (Dhl*  •  Crh«^  “hut 
not  far  away”  Hen.  30,  1 ;  “you  should  petition  for  men,  (Dhfr  :  rt 
\  :  (\’h'}rkhYla°'  but  not  men  for  you”  Hen.  15,  2;  M*  :  2 

“then  it  is  not  good  to  marry”  Matt.  19, 10;  (lih'P  •  fifa 
lb  s  nn^A  “not,  however,  on  the  feast-day”  Matt.  26,5;  M1  •  0° 


(x)  [Flemming  has  tr.] 
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<Pl  <»■  “  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  go  away"’  Matt.  14,16 

would  rather  mean  “  unnecessary”  i1)).  Regularly  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  (Dfa#**  :  fab  or  (Dfaao  :  fa bfi  for  “and  if  not”  ( e .  g. 
Gen.  18,  21),  without  any  following  verb.  Farther,  fab  is  often 
employed,  when,  in  a  sentence  otherwise  complete,  a  single  word, — 
but  not  the  whole  sentence, — has  to  be  put  in  the  Negative.  Now 
in  this  case,  if  fab  were  merely  placed  before  the  word  concerned, 
while  the  rest  of  the  sentence  remained  unaltered  in  its  structure, 
the  effect  of  the  fab  would  be  extended  over  the  whole  sentence. 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  fab  with  the  individual  word  concerned  is 
put  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  at  once 
interrupted  and  continued  with  the  help  of  a  relative  pronoun  (just 
as  in  French),  e.  g.  fab  •  Vf’/V  :  H?19nC  “not  every  one  compre¬ 
hends”  (‘not  every  one  is  it  who  comprehends’)  Matt.  19, 11.  On 
the  other  hand  hfr  :  If- A- :  F’19°C-  even  if  the  expression  were  a 
possible  one,  would  mean  “not  any  one  comprehends”  or  “no  one 
comprehends”;  fa  ft  <7D  :  fab  •  'hh1/  '  HhM’dCGh  “for  we  have  not 
abhorred  thee”  (‘for  it  is  not  we  who  have  abhorred  thee’) 
Gen.  26,  29;  fa^'t’b’t'tl  s  fab  •  b0°’\\  •  ll’hl'ft/.  “in  olden  time  it 
was  not  so  done”  Matt.  19,8;  not  in 

righteousness  (‘is  it  that  thou  hast  brought’)  hast  thou  brought” 
Gen.  4,  7 ;  fab  •  :  •’  lifrlff*  •  “not  by  bread  alone 

(‘is  it  that  man  lives’)  does  man  live”  Matt.  4,  4 ;  Jth  :  h'i'I'OO'  : 

it  was  not  you  that  sent  me"  Gen.  45,8;  so  too 
Gen.  3,4;  Josh.  22,24;  Matt.  7,  21;  16, 11.  In  the  same  way  even 
a  Verb  is  put  with  emphasis  in  the  negative  :  fab  :  ur  n*  >  fW 
“by  no  means  (‘is  it  the  case  that  the  child  is  dead’)  is  the  child 
dead”  Matt.  9,24;  fl(]  •  fab  •  •  Öfl  “if  thou  hast 

really  not  eaten  of  this  tree”  Gen.  3, 11.  And  thus  may  come 
to  be  placed  even  immediately  before  the  Verb,  particularly  when 
the  Verb  may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  an  abridged  relative 
or  dependent  clause:  fab  •  'HAllh«  :  lH\(DY}a°m  “n°f  to  hide 
are  you  obliged”,  (literally:  ‘not  (that)  you  must  conceal  yourselves, 
— is  in  store  for  you’)  Hen.  104,  5. 

(c)  with  5  (c)  The  Negative  hAfl  signifies  properly  “there  is  not”, 

“there  does  not  exist”  (§§  167,  1,  b  and  192,  b),  and  can  only  be 


(x)  [That  is  to  say,  the  form  with  fab  gives  a  stronger  negation  =  “it 
is  not  at  all  necessary”,  tr.] 
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used  when  this  turn  of  thought  and  expression  is  possible  and 
thinkable.  It  stands  quite  independently  for  “no”, — in  opposition 
to  }x(D  “yes” — ,  in  the  sense  of  “it  is  not  the  case”,  Matt,  5,  37 ; 
or  in  answer  to  a  question,  Matt.  13,29;  John  1,21;  or  to  decline 
or  deprecate  a  proposal,  Ex.  10,25;  Ruth  1, 13;  \Kebra  Nag.  105  a 
20].  In  sentences,  in  which  a  finite  verb  is  wanting,  ^AO  is  used 
in  the  meaning  “there  does  not  exist’  Oih"  7.R  hAfl  s  rtrtrt.ll- 
“and  there  is  no  water  above  it”  Hen.  18,  12;  IIS />, /;)//*’ .”*  ■  h 
AH  s  /"A«n  :  il OO  s  jE.-irtrt  “  and  there  is  no  power  in  any  mortal 
to  touch  it”  Hen.  25, 4 (J);  J^AO  :  I*  :  •  hfalF#0'  “there 

is  no  righteousness  in  their  mouth”  Ps.  5, 10  (Accusative  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  §  192,6)  &c.  In  the  same  way  (just  like  )\s),  when 
placed  before  a  separate  Noun,  it  serves  to  form  Negative  Adjec¬ 
tives,  e.  g.  hAfl  :  “not  broad”  (“narrow”)  Hen.  26,3,  and  in 

the  Plural  hAO?  >  Z-All  Hen.  26,5  (lit.  ‘there  is  not  in  them  any 
breadth  ’);  /'lAH  «  V-'V  0  there  is  not  in  it  height')  “it  is  not  high” 
Hen.  26, 4 (2).  Then  too,  by  means  of  ^AO  and  a  following  Relative 
Pronoun,  a  periphrasis  is  formed  for  “no  one”  and  “nothing” 
(literally,  “there  is  not  who,  or  what”):  hAfl  !  J 

“no  one  must  hear"  Josh.  6, 10;  hAH  i  I MCA  “  no  one  was  left” 
Josh.  8,17;  AK  :  ftAO  !  I/J&'I'A?1  “and  he  forbade  any  one 

to  follow  him”  Mark  5,  37 ;  }\ AO  :  lH’UÜ3^  “thou  slialt  not  give 
me  anything”  Gen.  30,31;  w\ lV  ‘  s  IlhAfl  •*  IWfa  •  •’ 

“and  it  was  as  if  nothing  had  entered  their  stomach” 
Gen.  41,21:  —  and,  similarly,  JiA 0  •  means  (‘there  is  not, 
when’)  “never”,  e.  g.  Judges  19,  30.  With  a  following  If ,  NAH 
serves  to  put  entire  sentences  emphatically  in  the  Negative:  jiA0: 
nwphu- :  “  see  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way”  Gen. 

45,24.  On  fiA'fi?  &c.  “I  have  not”  v.  §176,  h.  In  both  of  its 
significations — “there  is  not”  and  “I  have  not” — this  Negative  has 
often  to  make  up  also  for  Negative  Adjectives  which  are  wanting: 
oilfy-l- 1  :  (DhAD-l:  »  "7P  “a  new  and  waterless  pit”  (liter- 


()  [In  both  passages  Flemming  has  the  Accus.:  0*]^  in  Hen.  18, 12  and 
N*  A*HV  in  25 ,  4.  tr], 

(2)  [Flemming  has  the  Acc.  throughout  in  these  three  passages,  Hen. 
26,3,4,5.,  reading  C/hfl  in  3  and  5,  and  *f*'l I  in  4;  similarly  he  gives  the  Accus.- 
reading  instead  of  Dillmann’s  Nom.  in  the  next  two  passages  cited  here  from 
‘Henoch’,  viz  39,  6  and  40, 1.  tr]. 
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(d)  Various 
Negative 
Phrases. 


ally:  ‘and  water  it  had  not’)  Gen.  37, 24;  tt(D‘ß'C  '•  «hftflih  '•  tih 1 
hAOfl®-  s  n'Hl-l-  “  new,  undamaged  cords  (or  ‘tendons’)“  Judges 
16,7;  •  JiAO^  “innumerable  elect”  (‘number  was 

not  in  them’)  Hen.  39,6;  “I  saw  tens  of  thousands,  wh AO00*  1 
■*  (DAxti'd  an  innumerable  and  incalculable  multitude” 
(‘and  there  was  not  in  them  number  or  reckoning’)  Hen.  40,  1 ; 
(DhOW  :  :  IlhAfl  :  Ir-A«^  “  and  he  shed 

the  blood  of  an  infinite  number  of  holy  men”  Chronique  de  Jean 
(ed.  Zotenberg),  p.  70,  1.4sg.  \Cf.,  farther,  Hen.  103,  10,  where 
l\A(\  is  found  followed  by  a  pleonastic  ^ — :  whAfl  1  H — •  •  • 
“we  have  found  nobody  who  .  .  .”]. 

( d )  The  ideas  —  “nothing”  and  “no  one”, — may  be  expressed 
also  by  accompanied  with  a  Negative,  or  by  h .  with  a  follow¬ 
ing  or  (§  173),  e.  g.  Ä.'Th'flA"/«  *  W'A°  :  H 

CYhft  Judges  13,  4  ( cf .  Hen.  93, 14 — in  a  question  having  a  nega¬ 
tive  force);  ^AO  :  Matt.  17,8;  Josh.  8,17; 

Hen.  14,21;  flih*7D  •  !  faV  !  “and  it  was 

as  nothing  in  his  hand”  Judges  14,6;  wi !  “and 
(‘not  as  anything’)  as  nothing  are  they  to  me”  Gen.  47,9;  0lN.ll 
an  .  Sir.  17,28;  (Dh^U^°  •  ovosv  Sir.  40,6;  fllN. 

Amos  6,6;  v.  also  §198.  The  idea  “at  all”  ( omnino ) 
in  Negative  sentences  is  specially  expressed,  farther,  by 
(§  163,  2),  e.  g.  ht0*lP+0b  s  ( •  “lav*/,*  “they  left  no  flesh 
of  them  at  all  remaining”  Hen.  90,  4;  °}avm6*  :  N.JP'Jfl'fl 
“have  ye  never  read  at  all?”  Mark  2,25.  Not  even  ( ne — quidem) 
is  expressed  by  N. — T4!*  (inasmuch  as  'H*  §  163,  1,  means  pro¬ 
perly— “exactly”,  and  then  also — “even”,  Gen.  44,8),  e.  g.  N.VA 
tUYl09*  :  T4*  !  }\9nRg1i£  “ye  did  not  even  repent  afterwards” 
Matt.  21,  32.  Cf.  also  fl)N.Y.  1  N.J^hA”  (*)  oi;os  /ap  ovvaroa 
Rom.  8,7  (Platt).  “Not  only”  is  Nlfi  ■*  fa#11  e.  g.  Matt.  4,4;  [and 
also  N.  or  Nfa  : —  (jihlyfc,  Dillmann’s  ‘Lex.  col.  497].  “No 
more”,  “no  farther”  may  be  expressed  by  N« — KT'fr.  e.  g-  (OK .ft 
'p/n  :  Ix'iU  Judges  13,21;  Hen.  92,5.  On  N'J'A?  “I  cannot”  v. 
§  162,  and  on  \  “I  know  not”,  v.  §  163,  3. 

For  “neither  —  nor”  N. —  fl>N.<  or  fl)N. —  fljN.  ( neque  — 
neque)  is  always  used;  and  in  such  cases,  when  Nouns  are  con¬ 
trasted  with  one  another  by  means  of  “neither — nor”,  the  negation 


t1)  [The  second  N«  is  wanting  in  Praetorius’  reprint  of  Platt’s  lN.  T.’] 
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must  be  repeated  with  the  Verb  (v.  supra ,  a):  —  a)} :  A° 
:  9°ih&: 1*  :  “and  they  shall  neither  meet  with  grace 

nor  peace”  Hen.  12,  6;  Jk.tf»AMl  *  =  ^£'Tha7.rnfl>- 

“neither  angel  nor  man  receives  (it)”  Hen.  68,5;  0)7ith9Ofntr  •  (D 
Köd?m !  Ä.VlUAIn«  s  *iRC:  “  neither  its  extent  nor  its  magnitude 
could  I  see”  Hen.  21,7;  Luke  9,3;  Ö  -*  'flC;lm  ••  fflKttYl  a  C) 

Hen.  52,8;  h<7D  :  *  K&A'h  a  <DhA-$*i  •  h 

Gen.  14,  23.  0^  occurs  in  this  way  thirteen  times  in  suc¬ 
cession  in  Judges  1,27.  Cf.  also  §  206, 1(2). 

§  198.  2.  Interrogative  Sentences.  In  Interrogation  the  idea, 
about  whose  existence  or  non-existence  the  questioner  desires  in¬ 
formation,  is  thrust  forward  to  the  head  of  the  sentence;  and  by 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  words  which  is  thus  effected,  conjoined 
with  the  character  of  the  accentuation,  the  form  of  an  interroga¬ 
tion  may  in  this  simple  way  be  impressed  upon  the  sentence.  Such 
a  simple  type  of  interrogation,  however,  is  of  somewhat  rare  oc¬ 
currence  in  Ethiopic,  although  illustrated  in  Gen.  26,9;  Matt.  12, 
29  (in  both  passages,  introduced  by  words  which  often  appear  in 
questions).  If  the  use  of  any  interrogative  word  is  avoided,  the 
question  is  very  often  introduced  by  (l  :  H  “is  it  the  case,  that?” 
[est-ce  que?],  e.  g.,  0  :  :  Iff  :  “  is  any  one  here?” 

Judges  4,20. — But  usually  recourse  is  had  to  regular  inter¬ 
rogatives. 

(a)  The  interrogative  which  is  most  in  use  is  the  enclitic  V- 
(§  161,  a ),  through  which,  however,  the  interrogative  clause  receives 
no  definite  colouring,  seeing  that  it  may  be  followed  equally  by  an 
affirmative  and  by  a  negative  answer: — :  hft'Yl09'  :  UVh  : 

is  your  father,  the  old  man,  well? 
And  they  said,  ‘he  is  well”  Gen.  43,  27,  28;  Hltlf*  '  7fl C\\  “hast 
thou  done  this ?”  Gen.  3, 13.  It  need  not  be  attached  always  to 
the  first  word: — 7x9°*!  :  rVflh  '  h(P*  •  7\ 9**'/  :  OC1/ 

“dost  thou  belong  to  our  people  or  to  our  enemies?”  Josh.  5,13; 
and  farther  even  ff),  and  other  conjunctions  like*?tf|<w>,  may  then 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  sentence:  —  fflfiii A-V*  ••  y.H:  i 

Mark  2,19;  ’/•  may  be  even  repeated,  if  the  sentence  con¬ 
sists  of  several  clauses:  —  paytltpao-1/.  :  Gen.  18,  24. 

(1)  [Flemming  reads  (DV? iVl*  TE*] 

(2)  Hh'HlA  too  is  always  continued  by  i nh .. 
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If  the  force  of  the  interrogation  is  meant  to  hear  not  upon  a  single 
word  but  upon  the  entire  sentence,  then  p,  combined  with  7«?  or 
07«,  (=  ‘is  it  the  case?’)  frequently  appears  at  the  head  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  :  at«  s  h'nv  s  “  will  he  give  him  a  stone?”  Matt.  7,9; 

P7-  s  P^fljJ«  8  M  8  Ah'7«?  Gen.  4,9;  Josh.  22,20;  or,  with  still 
greater  fulness,  (l*/-  :  H  (‘is  it  the  case  that  .  .  .?’),  e.  g.  P7«  !  H*fl 
\}a^  :  “have  ye  a  brother?”  Gen.  43,  7;  :  H'flll  “hast 

thou?”  Gen.  19,  12;  P7«  :  J)A h  •  ttlrtMZ  “must  we  look  for  an¬ 
other?”  Matt.  11,3  (where  is  put  before  the  verb,  because 

it  is  specially  affected  by  the  question). 

Negative  questions,  to  which  an  affirmative  answer  is  ex¬ 
pected,  may  be  expressed,  it  is  true,  by  3i^ — 7«,  e.  g.  h.f'id’UY} 
aV'Y-  “have  ye  not  read?”  Mark  2,  25;  but  yet,  instead  of  that 
form,  we  have  at  command  also  Mn>-,  with  or  without  a  following 
H : — kM*  s  s  *  i"4*VJ&Vh  “  have  I  not  served  for 

Rachel?”  Gen.  29,  25;  Mt'f  '  h^l^U  '  (D'tl't*  s  Gen.  37, 13 ; 

and  fcJnV*  must  be  employed,  when  there  is  no  verb  in  the  sentence, 
or  when  the  verb  cannot  begin  the  sentence  on  account  of  the 
emphasis  falling  upon  another  word.  Even  sentences  like  J'tAO  : 
'flh/i.I*  “  there  is  no  woman”  may  be  brought  into  the  interroga¬ 
tive  form  by  attaching  7«  to  J'tAO,  or  by  placing  P7«  before  it:  — 
07«  s  JiAO  8  'dhtl.’l'  Judges  14,  3. 

The  particle  0«  (§  161,  a )  has  pretty  much  the  same  force  as 
7-,  and  is  often  directly  interchanged  with  it,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  seems 
to  present  farther  a  collateral  suggestion  of  doubt  or  complete  un¬ 
certainty  or  perplexity  in  the  mind  of  the  interrogator,  or  of  the 
person  addressed: — “is  it  lawful?”  Matt.  19,3; 

Cl)m  “art  thou  aware?”  Matt.  15, 12;  :  h9nhf*'*PY]  • 

fcAAA  “do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns?”  Matt.  7,16;  hT'i'U9  • 
(another  reading  is  Ai'J'hT « s)  tlßtfvfth  “art  thou  he  that  should 
come?”  Matt.  11,3.  In  Ps.  93,9  it  appears  in  conjunction  with 
7 IH-hAU-  8  ATtin  8  ^J&ArA7-  “  he  who  planted  the  ear,  shall 
he  not  hear?”.  Like  7-  it  is  also  compounded  with  t\\\  and  t\  A 
0  —  MM!«  8  0DK'(l'ha>-f'}Y.  :  :  J&l'fK«  Matt.  5,46;  hhlh  s 

7<hA  8  t  ona  8  Matt.  6,  25;  hblb  :  s  HC? i  s 

Matt.  13,27  (cf.  M^'l-  Matt.  5,47;  6,26);  ftAPU*  s  hao  :  ft'Jfl'fl 
Y]a^  (‘is  there  not  a  time  when  ye  have  read?’)  “have  ye  never 
read?”  Matt.  21,16. 

(b)  The  Interrogative  for  the  Dependent  Question  is 
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“whether”  or  “if”,  or  A 7x0°  (§  170,1),  here  and  there  shortened  (6)  Depen- 

into  e.  g.  Y\0°  :  •  7\0°  •  'ti’l'l  ■*  :  7x9°^  :  9°XrCde^tilT 

“to  see  if  the  water  was  abated  from  off  the  earth”  Gen.  8,  7 ; 

Gfc  s  A7\0°  •  (\’P  8  al'll&£  •  ÜW*  -■  h(\a 8  AV  “tell  me  whether 
there  is  a  lodging  for  us  in  thy  father's  house”  Gen.  24,23;  *0 

5  (fad»  :  f»^Oh{i  “they  watched  him  whether  he  would 
heal  him”  Mark  3,2: — also  strengthened  by  or  {)•: — }\  an:  ix'Y 
s  YlCM'tl  Matt.  26,  63;  s  frao  :  fraoftfä« :  A.AJPA  27, 

49;  (fix00  !  8  “whether  thy  brethren  are  well”  Gen. 

37, 14;  [TxClTx^o^  s  AA'Hh  s  •  h7x0°  •  TxdYl’d  Contendings  of 
the  Apostles  (ed.  AV allis  Budge,  1899),  Etliiop.  text,  p.  399, 1. 11  sg.] 

(c)  In  Disjunctive  Interrogation,  ixOh  “or”  (§  168,2)  is  (c)  Disjunc- 
possible,  it  is  true,  as  e.  g.  in  Josh.  5,13  and  Judges  20,28;  but 


yet  (D^ao  is  usually  employed  instead  of  it,  in  independent  clauses 
(§  161,  a),  e.  g.  ( -A7  “or  Jesus?”  Matt.  27,17;  fag0 
'Tlfl  8  Oh A*^tf0*V*  :  8  Vll,C  17,  25.  An  additional 

V«  may  also  be  appended  to  some  later  word  in  the  disjunctive 
interrogation :  h9°(ta 7£i-  s  m,ntao  s  Matt.  21,25;  hi 

1  s  (o"i.ao  !  ni-  i  JlA?i  ••  lOrt.fc"  “a  rt  thou  he  that 

should  come,  or  is  there  another  for  whom  we  are  to  look?” 
Luke  7,19  ( — in  the  corresponding  passage  in  Matt.  11,3,  we  have 
8  hAh).  In  Dependent  Disjunctive  Interrogation,  0)7x0° 
or  (DAh^D  is  commonly  used:  TxCtxfL  :  (\7x0°  :  fill  0°  *  ft  A*"*?  0°~  * 
friLft^V  8  0)} %<n>  s  Mifi  i  h h9°C  Gen.  18,  21;  s  M 
i'V«  8  liJ  :  Uah  :  (Uhhtio  :  Gen.  27,  21;  7x0°  :  £"/,C 

th  :  h°ltlh  (\ih,C  •  <*:<,“+  8  (l)t\7x0°l  •  fcAO  Gen.  24,  21.  The 
phrase  “or  not”,  coming  after  “whether  .  .  .”,  in  such  dependent 
interrogations,  is  expressed  by  0)7x0°  •  Ä  A H  ■  Judges  2,22;  Hen. 
89, 63.  [A  somewhat  peculiar  use  of  O)7xJ7x0°i  1°  introduce  an 
alternative  suggestion,  is  met  with  in  the  passage: — •  Afl‘  ! 
A'}'!«/*’  8  :  nhh  8  Mwy  8  ttptx9°C  :  AA Jh  8  7x00  :  fl)A 

*7.8  8  O)7xJ7x0°  8  7x''hlh  :  Ja'H“  “the  king's  heart  is  filled  with 

love  for  thee,  that  he  may  learn  whether  thou  be  (really)  his  son,  or 
(perhaps)  his  brother”  Kebra  Nag.  p.  30  b  21].  To  this  class  of 
sentences  belongs  also  the  passage  8  :  ?t^°'fly-A  s . . . 

ObTx^'WLti  Matt.  9,  5;  Mark  2,  9  (where  7x9°  stands  for  7x0°, 
cf.  §  170,2,  and  the  Acc.  occurs  in  accordance  with  §  182,  a,  a). 

(d)  In  order  to  give  an  additional  and  special  shade  ol  mean¬ 
ing  to  an  interrogation,  use  is  made  of  other  particles,  such  as  </», 
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(^strength- which  has  been  treated  of  already  (§  162,  ad  fin.),  or  hTr p  doa, 
parti” e"8  in  “indeed?”  “really?”  (§  169,3).  also  (§  169,10)  may  introduce 
interroga-  questions  denoting  perplexity,  which  are  the  issue  and  expression 
Particles  of  of  misgiving,  e.  g.  {K%  :  -fthA/Hi  :  £h'Y  “is  she  then  thy  wife?” 
Eeply-  Q-en>  26,  9.  The  affix  A  is  also  applied,  but  merely  to  lend  force 
and  emphasis  to  the  interrogation:  —  hthm jfcV-  •  1  Ah  A  :  (UZ 

M'h  :  hü  “  is  there  then  only  one  blessing  of  thine,  O  father?” 
Gen.  27,  38. 

ha)  stands  for  “yea”,  “yes",  as  a  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
and  JiAfl  for  “nay”,  “no",  as  the  negative  reply,  e.  g.  Judges  4,20. 
If,  however,  the  question  contains  a  request,  M Y  is  employed  to 
express  consent,  and  hlcü?  to  indicate  refusal,  or  else  the  leading 
word  in  the  interrogative  sentence,  to  which  has  been  assigned 
an  emphatic  position  in  the  question, — is  repeated,  e.  g.  Gen.  43,28; 
Judges  13, 11 ;  Matt.  16, 13, 14. 

(e)  Definite  (e)  Of  the  more  definite  Interrogative  words,  the  first  to  be 
tivewords : brought  forward  is  the  Pronoun  //o'/--  which  relates  always  to  some 
person.  No  doubt  we  meet  with  the  phrase  m»'/«  ■  “what  is 

and  thy  name?”  Gen.  32,28;  Mark  5, 9;  Judges  13,17  (like  'ft), 
others.  put  that  is  simply  because  the  meaning  is:  —  “who  art  thou  by 
name?”,  no1/,  has  an  Accusative  form,  but  takes  no  Plural  (§  147.5). 
It  may  follow  a  Constr.  St.  as  a  Genitive:  —  :  hH 

“whose  daughter  art  thou?”  Gen.  24,23;  Matt.  22,42;  Ü0DÜ&'Y  : 
//»V-  “by  whose  authority?”  Matt.  21,23;  or  the  Genitive  relation 
may  be  indicated  by  jp/u1/*  as  in  Hen.  22,6,  and  in  hl’Y  •  :  Hi;  : 

W Ai‘  “whose  damsel  is  this?”  Ruth  2, 5.  So  too  the  Dative 
relation  may  be  signified  by  ,  e.  g.  Matt.  22,28.  And  with 

all  the  other  prepositions  also  may  be  combined:  —  h9t*0*l(\ : 

if/o*/*  “from  whom?"  Matt.  17,25;  ilhlr Y  :  (/D '/•  “for  whose  sake?” 
Hen.  21,  5  &c.  Its  usual  position  is  at  the  head  of  the  clause;  but 
if  the  emphasis  happen  to  fall  upon  another  word  in  the  clause, 
that  word  may  precede  it:  h(l"'i'Y  :  0DÜfl'\rY  •  A^lf*  ■'  JPfli*«SA 
iS\'<pa »«  “these  instruments — for  whom  are  they  preparing  them?" 
Hen.  53,4:  'I s  ’  a)*h'U  “this  spirit  here  —  to  whom 

does  it  belong?”  Hen.  22,6.  The  combination  “whoever?”  (“who 
at  any  place?”,  “avIio  at  any  time?")  may  be  expressed  by  the 
periphrasis  “who  is  he  at  all  that?”  &c.,  e.  g.  <r/n'/*  :  (D*h i-  •  Vf*A*  ! 

'  ft’üh  '  “what  man  soever  would  be  able?”  (‘where 

is  there  at  all  a  son  of  man  who  could  .  .?’)  Hen.  93, 11. 
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The  corresponding  Neuter  Interrogative  (§  147,  b)  is 

very  often  made  use  of,  when  the  enquiry  is  about  things.  It  may 
take  an  Accusative  form,  combine  with  prepositions,  and  take  the 
same  positions  in  the  sentence  as  e.  ! 7 .  'IfH-'  '/"'}-]•  i  <D* 

hi:  “  what  is  this?”  Hen.  23,3.  Notice  the  phrase 
(‘what  hast  thou  (f.)  come  to?7)  “what  is  troubling  thee?”  Judges 
1,14.  Although  at  first  employed  merely  as  a  Substantive,  it  may 
yet  take  to  itself,  in  an  appositional  relation,  Substantives  as  well 
as  Adjectives : — “by  reason  of  what  vision?” 
Hen.  60, 5  J1)  :  Oflfl  :  'fljflfl0*  “what  reward  have  ye?77  Matt. 

5,46;  :  }\X\*¥  “what  evil?”  Matt.  27,  23.  As  virtually 

includes  a  predicate,  it  may,  like  Verbs  of  Being,  assume  a  Suffix 
in  the  capacity  of  a  Dative  (§  178):  9n'}:l'h  :  J^A*  “what  are  these 
to  thee?  77  (‘for  what  to  thee,  these?7)  Gen.  48,  8 ;  :  (D9}\’U  • 

:  W’A*  (‘wliat  is  to  thee  &c?7)  “what  meanest  thou  by  all 
this?”  Gen.  33,  8.  Besides,  a  Dative  of  this  kind,  formed  by  A 
may  also  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  force  of  a 
statement :  A s  Ah  :  I'rt.hA  “  wherefore  dost  thou  ask  (for 
thee)?”  Gen.  32,30;  Numb.  14, 41;  [cf.  also  Kebra  Nag.  107  b 
14, 16:  ^VThh  s  :  H'll  quae  (tibi)  haec  est ?,  :  (D*}\ 

'PH  qnis  (tibi)  hie  est?]. 

often  takes  the  interrogative  affix  V«,  e.  g •  ‘F'h’Y't* : 
“what  is  the  good  thing  (&c.)?”  Matt.  19,16.  Farther,  a  Verb  is 
often  associated  as  predicate  with  as  well  as  with  9°W,  not 
directly,  but  by  the  intervention  of  the  relative  pronoun:  : 

nirc&x  (  what  is  there  which  is  left  for  me?7)  “what  remains  for 
me?”  Matt.  19,20;  (‘who  is  there  that  is  worthy 

of  it?7)  “who  is  worthy  of  it?”  Matt.  10, 11.  Both  interrogatives 
may  stand  equally  in  a  direct  and  in  an  indirect  interrogation, 
and  may  be  rendered  indefinite  by  affixing  VL  or  Jr,  or  in  Negative 
sentences  by  farther  placing  fll  A.  before  the  interrogative  (§§  147,6; 
197  d) ;  and  then  may  be  combined  with  appositional 

Substantives  and  Adjectives,  just  like  the  interrogative 
e .  g.  h?\ MfK-  :  :  0^°9  Glen.  19,8;  ! 

“not  any  word77  Hen.  14,  7 ;  J|A/i  •  “any  other  thing” 

Hen.  78, 17. 


(x)  [Flemming’s  reading  here  is  |^,  without  the  prepo¬ 

sition.  TR.j 
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3.  Exclama¬ 
tory  Sen¬ 
tences: — 
(«)  With  a 
single 
Noun. 


(b)  With  the 
Imperative 
in  Affirma¬ 
tive 

Charges, 
and  the 
Subjunctive 
in  Prohi¬ 
bitions. 


On  v.  §  147,  b,  and  on  h&,  §  147,  c. 

On  “where?”,  hGl  “how?”,  ö7?tl/.  “when?”  and  im«, 

m-Vi  A rW  “why?”  cf.  §  161,  a.  htZ  also  stands  frequently 
as  ä  separate  particle,  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  Interrogatives, 
and  is  followed  by  II  or  htf»,  e.  g.  h£  :\iao  :  hYl+'t*  : 

“how  comes  it  that  ye  requite  me  with  evil?”  Gen.  44, 4;  hG[  : 
UhJ l'A>'flfll.  “  how  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand?”  Matt.  16,11. 

On  “lL(in(iY]r  “  how  much?”,  “how  many?”,  “how  great?”, 
and  flTir  and  hft'f.'H:  “  how  much?”,  “how  many?”,  “how  often?” 
v.  §  157,  1. 

Two  or  more  independent  Interrogatives,  of  different  signi¬ 
fication,  may  lie  strung  together,  even  without  fl),  e.  g-  h£  s  9° 
'Ji*  :  y  Ti  XaXyjorjTS  Matt.  10, 19. 

§  199.  3.  Exclamatory  Sentences.  ( a )  In  the  Exclamation 
a  single  Noun  may  appear,  detached  and  uninflected,  e.  g.  : 
-TM1A-  “blameless!  say  ye”  Matt.  23, 18;  “well!”  Ruth  3,13; 

A  ASP*  s  h’fUK  :  A°7  Q?9°  “Hail!  say  I  to  Mary”;  AiJ&flW*  : 

“Life  of  Pharaoh!”  i.  e.  “by  the  life  of  Pharaoh!”  Gen. 
42, 15, 16.  In  fact  the  Vocative  (§  142)  is  nothing  other  than  a 
word  uttered  singly  in  this  way  as  an  exclamation.  Such  Vocative 
may  also  be  preceded  by  the  pronoun  of  the  2nd  Pers. :  hlr’l*  :  h 
“thou!  my  brother!”  and  h'}*]*  !  h'lUfh?  “thou!  my  lord!” 
Gen.  33,9,14.  On  t\(\  “Father!”  cf.  supra  §  142. 

(b)  The  Verb  in  an  Exclamatory  sentence,  and  in  an  affir¬ 
mative  charge ,  appears  in  the  Imperative ;  but  with  a  negative  it 
takes  the  Subjunctive,  e.g.  rl%9n0* :  (Dh*’ t'h’flfh  “be  ye  angry,  but 
sin  not”  Ps.  4,5;  Eph.  4,  26;  •  A'/;  Sir.  41,21.  If 

one  incites  himself  or  gives  a  command  to  another,  then  A  makes 
its  appearance,  followed  immediately  by  the  Subjunctive:  h9°P* 
«  fiho»':l  *  h'ih  “now  would  I  willingly  die!”  Gen.  46,  30; 
CY\'0°  s  Aj&VhT'  •  f'O0-  “cursed  be  their  anger!”  Gen.  49,  7 ; 

Aj&Yl«'*  !  'flC'/'J  Gen.  1,3;  (tf-h'U  :  Aj&A^'fl  !  Chfih*  Gen.  3, 15; 

“let  him  do  it!”  Matt.  19,12;  A’l 'P+9°fifi  Gen.  17,14; 
7/PP  •  fihW  •  AAA»h  Gen.  44,  32.  If  the  sentence  has  two  or 
more  verbs  in  it,  A  either  stands  with  the  first  alone,  Gen.  9,  27, 
or  with  more  than  one,  Ruth  1,17.  In  Negative  clauses  A^i.  is 
not  the  form  which  is  used,  because  A  would  be  separated  by  hm 
from  the  Verb,  but  on  the  contrary  h 0°  •  A.,  Judges  21,1.  Yet  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  this  Subjunctive  be  introduced  by 
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A  or  hm»  :  e.  g.  we  have  .fflJ-A'fl  Matt.  22,24;  Matt. 

26,66;  Gen.  9,26;  Ruth  4, 11;  Ps.  102, 1,  2;  :  J&A4* 

-flh  !  KlP’tf’A«  •  ?ih«jR  Ps.  120,  7 ;  and  v.  5;  £YK>  :  AV  •*  77-***  s 
^A«^  -■  ÜH7; :  07C  “  let  us  have  a  Christian  emperor  in  this 
city!”  Chronique  de  Jean,  p.  183,  1.  19  sq.  [h'Th “I  will  go” 

Kehr  a  Nag.  113  b  1  var.  ]  is  often  employed  as  a  hortatory 
particle,  e.  g.  70-  :  77£,4>  Gen.  11,4,7;  (1,'P  :  ft CA'fcjPjr-  •'  tlMK 

'kFtl  ■*  fhVC?^  s  -■  HhA'Th  •  70«  *•  =  V/'Afttf0,  » 

hCA4:j?7  “  the  church  of  the  apostolic  Athanasius  is  in  flames! 
come  and  help  us,  all  ye  Christians!”  Clironique  de  Jean,  p.  116, 

1.  5  sq. ;  and  it  may  even  appear  independently:  7°/«  :  ‘‘come 

thou  hither!”  Ruth  2, 14  (v.  §  160,  a).  In  the  case  of  a  strict  and 
very  emphatic  command,  to  which  no  opposition  is  expected,  the 
Imperfect  appears,  instead  of  the  Imperative  or  the  Subjunctive: 
it  is,  for  instance,  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ordinances 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Infinitives  are  rarely  met  with  in  Exclamatory 
sentences: — there  is,  to  he  sure,  the  saying  of  common  life:  HhV  ! 
hvS  “  what  has  happened,  —  its  happening  (he  to  it)!”,  that  is 
“it  is  a  tiling  finished'  I»?*’  too,  3  Kings  19,4  “enough!”  (‘I 
have  had  enough7)  — is  manifestly  an  old  Infinitive  form  with  a 
Suffix:  “sufficiency  for  me!”;  for  hV  sometimes  signifies  “it  is 
-enough”  Deut.  2,3;  3,26;  Numb.  16,3. 

(c)  Entire  sentences  even,  unfurnished  with  a  Verb  (§  193  sq.),  (c)  Entire 
may  form  the  Exclamation.  In  these,  as  a  rule,  the  predicate  forming  th& 
comes  first,  and  the  copula,  —  between  subject  and  predicate, — is  Excla' 
wantingC),  e.  g.  fl'fMi'V  :  t\Jxa}\\Jfvi{(KC  “praise  (he)  to  God!'7; 

AA 9°  •  Ah  “peace  (be)  unto  thee!7'  Judges  6,23;  h^H.h'flrh.C  • 

9° AA>htfl>*  “God  (be)  with  you!'7  Ruth  2,4;  fMJfl  !  • 

llftr/D  ■’  Matt.  21, 9;  23,39;  Hen.  9,4;  :  4>«7« 

tl  :  4,ti*ft  !  h^llh  :  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord  of 

Spirits!”  Hen.  39,12;  'HI  ■'  9°:l'\\  “for  thy  husband 

be  thy  desire!”  (lit.  ‘to  thy  husband  be  thy  recurring!7)  Gen.  3,16. 

Hence  the  oath-formula:  fapttb  :  M  !  (DthpiD*  !  Numb. 

14,21,28  ( — in  the  latter  verse  the  last  two  words  are  omitted, 


mation 


(2)  In  Hen.  22,  14  (D*} i«|j  is  the  Subject.  [Besides  other  slight  dif¬ 
ferences  which  Flemming’s  reading  of  this  verse  exhibits,  as  compared  with 
Dillmann’s,  this  is  left  out.  tr.] 
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but  }\0o  :  M*  are  added — );  Dent.  32,40;  fUpiD*  :  Wi  s  (DRi'd  • 
(read  (DftlrO  •)  Judith  2,12;  fapCD*  :  MH.lVfirh.C 

(followed  by  hero)  Judges  8, 19;  Ruth  3, 13. 

(d)  special  (<7)  Of  special  words  in  Exclamation  we  have  flrh  “Hail!”(1)r 
Exciama-  — an  Accusative,  it  would  seem,  2  John,  10;  flrli  •  dtU  “Hail! 
tion-  Master!”  Matt.  26,49;  Hrh  s  '}')«!*»  :  ^i£l^1K•  “Hail!  King  of  the 
Jews!”  Matt.  27, 29;  and  even  with  Suffixes:  f l/hjfl'J  “Hail  to 
you!  (f.  pi.)”  xaipere,  Matt.  28,9.  The  opposite  expression  is 
tf)J&  or  hA»  “Woe!”,  varied  by  A£A  (2)  “Woe!  Ah!”  (§§61 
and  167, 1,  a).  The  first  two  of  these  words  are  always  followed 
by  A,  e.  g.  CDjRAll.  or  ftA»  ■’  All.  Matt.  11,  21 ;  ?iA»  :  Matt. 

23, 13  sqq. ;  [Kebra  Nag .  67  b  4sgg.];  but  A£A  invariably  takes 
a  Suffix,  e.  g.  A,A?  “Woe  is  me!”  Ps.  119,5.  To  ward  off  any¬ 
thing,  or  protest  against  or  deprecate  any  tiling,  ft iA  OhAL 
§  163,  3,  is  made  use  of,  either  in  an  isolated  position : 
tL* :  Wine  ••  m  v  ■■  Gen.  18,  25,  or  more  frequently,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Dative:  -fiA  •  A/P  •  “be  it  far  from  me,  Lord!” 

Acts  10, 14;  *fiA  :  All  •  Matt.  16,  22 ;  *hA  •  AV  Josh.  22,29; 

rhA  !  A0*10*  Gen.  44,  7.  If  a  Verb  has  to  be  attached  thereto,  it 
is  subordinated  either  by  means  of  the  Subjunctive:  —  Matt.  16,22; 
Judges  19,23;  Gen.  18, 25;  or  by  means  of  hAll  and  the  Im¬ 
perfect:—  rhA  !  AV  :  hAll  s  ^£“7  ‘  ‘be  it  far  from  us  to  for¬ 
sake..!”  Josh.  22,  29  ;  24,16;  rh A  :  A.'f*  !  >iAll  •  •  (ilt'i’P  s 

llC  Gen.  44, 17.  To  strengthen  the  Imperative,  A  and 
(§  162)  are  used;  also,  'fl«|x-03r  (§  163,  3),  e.  g.  :  CK. 

“I  beseech  thee,  Master,  look  .  .!”  Luke  9,38;  'll <hOi.  :  hit lh  s 
K'flrhfc  “0  my  lord,  suffer  me,  I  beseech  thee,  to  .  .  .!”  Gen.  44,18; 
and  in  the  plural  2  Cor.  10, 1;  :  tiPhtl't'f  “my 

lords,  I  pray  you  .  .!”  Gen.  19, 18.  An  Interjection  of  joy  as  well 
as  of  derision  is  met  with  in  hT'^ö  “bravo!”,  v.  §  162. 

Optative  ( e )  The  Verb  may  likewise  be  put  in  the  Subjunctive  to  ex- 

F‘Wg8’  press  a  Wish,  but  the  Perfect  also  may  be  employed,  just  as  in 
Conditional  Clauses  (§  205)  which  are  allied  to  Optative  ones: 

:  s  svpoijai  Gen.  34, 11;  Ruth  2, 13;  : 

A'flrh«ll  :  hl^tl  abscatoav  Gen.  49,8;  Sir.  36,4;  Tob.  11,16. 


0  Corresponding  to  the  Arabic 
still  obscure. 


and,  as  regards  its  origin, 


(2)  The  ground-form  seems  to  be 
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Thao  “if!”  and  (g  170)  are  words  specially  used  to  introduce 
Optative  clauses,  e.  g.  7i9n,tl*t}\h  si  sumpsisses  =  debebas  sumere 
Matt.  25, 27 ;  |  O/jh'f:  •  “if  thou  only  hadst 

taken”  Kebra  Nag .  66  b  2;  so  also  Orlhis  in  Annal.  Joh.  I.  (Guidi), 
p.  3,  1.  10;  p.  6,  1.  24  sg.],  as  well  as  the  conjunction  AH  “when”, 
which  is  used,  like  for  “would  that!”;  Aft  :  “would  that 

we  had  died!”  Ex.  16,  3;  AH  •  :  tf^ftGV  “  would  that  we  had 

remained!”  Josh.  7,7.  Farther,  a  Wish  may  be  introduced  even 
by  the  interrogatives  “who?  what?  when?  where?  how?”:  —  ao : 

©unv  •  “  0  that  one  would  give  us  rest!”  Hen.  63,5;  an 

v-  ••  “  0  that  one  would  give  me!”  Hen.  95,1;  also  with  ^<7° 

=  av  prefixed  to  the  verb:  :  “0  that  one  would 

assign  to  me!”;  ( cf .  2  Kings  15,4);  or  with  }\ao  (v.  supra)’,  a**1/.  : 
htm  :  ftj%  :  ATftrH-  •  rhTf'fl  s  *  hftj*  “0  that  one  would 

give  this  people  into  my  hand!”  Judges  9,29;  Numb.  11,29. 

(f)  For  “how!”  “how  very —  !”  occurring  in  Exclamatory  ut-  (f)  various 
terances,  (§  147,  b)  is  employed,  e.  g.  a'ltY\f\90  “how  charming!”  Extc0^“a’ 
Cant.  4,10;  and  also  (§  161,  a)  and  even  e.  g.  •  V*  Particles. 

H i  :  CM ^  “  how  fair  and  pleasing  is  its  appearance!” 

Hen.  32,5.  The  expression  of  enhancement  “how  much  more!”  is 
rendered  by  (§  161,  a);  for  “how  much  less!”  fad 

or  hGib  “  how  then!”  may  also  be  used:  “our  money  even  we  have 
brought  back,  (Dh£\h  •  =  ft?°ft,;hh  «’  (DC*\3  how  much  less 

would  we  steal  money  out  of  thy  house!”  Gen.  44,8. 

2.  CONNECTED  SENTENCES. 

(a)  COPULATIVE  CLAUSES. 

§  200.  1.  The  conjunction  (D  or  the  enclitic  */«  “also"  (§  168,3)  i.  copuia- 
serves  to  join  together  words,  or  it  may  be  clauses,  into  a  series.  tive  U8e  of 

CD  and 

The  particular  discourse  may  be  continued,  it  is  true,  by  merely  an , 
placing  two  or  more  of  its  members  side  by  side  as  co-ordinates,  Bome  other 
and  without  the  intervention,  in  their  case,  of  connecting  particles,  Partlcles- 
e.  g.  A0-A  *  0 fl.£  ••  m&q.h  Hen.  10,1;  15,4;  but  this  is  an  un¬ 
usual  proceeding;  even  in  numerical  statements  the  individual 
numbers  are  united  by  special  particles.  If  a  word  or  a  clause 
has  not  only  to  be  connected  with  a  preceding  one,  but  to  be  em¬ 
phasised  at  the  same  time  as  fresh  material,  the  arrangement 
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fl) —  7!,  or  fl)  —  \  (§  168,  3,4)  is  made  use  of,  and  may  often,  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  be  repeated. — If  an  additional  Noun  has  to 
be  connected  with  a  Noun  which  has  not  been  expressly  mentioned, 
but  has  merely  been  indicated  in  the  Verb  or  in  a  Pron.  Suff.,  the 
Noun  which  has  been  thus  previously  indicated  is  again  brought 
under  notice  by  means  of  a  separate  Personal  Pronoun,  placed 
directly  before  the  new  Noun,  as  in  fam*  :  \C  •  i*  •  fl)*n?t 

A/fc  :  (DpAlsU  Puth  1, 1;  Judges  19,9;  Matt.  25,9.  A  Verb,  Ad¬ 
jective  or  Pronoun  which  is  referable  to  two  or  more  Nouns  con¬ 
nected  by  “and”,  and  precedes  the  series,  may  either  take  the 
Gender  and  Number  of  the  nearest  and  most  important  one  merely, 
or  of  the  whole  series,  the  Masculine  Gender  being  taken  by  pre¬ 
ference  when  the  members  of  the  series  are  of  more  genders  than 
one,  e.g.  0)a>£&:  ftp' A*J:  fl)Jifl“(J‘:fl)?ifl0*  Judges  14,5;  (D'i9\Cai 
A h(\90'  •  (Ofth#0'  Judges  14,  2  (v.  also  §  172,  c). —  When,  however, 
the  Verb,  Adjective  or  Pronoun  follows  the  series,  it  must,  as  a 
rule,  take  the  Plural.  On  the  other  hand  one  and  the  same  Noun 
may  become  the  Object  of  two  or  more  Verbs  connected  by  fl). 
In  such  a  case,  if  the  second  Verb  comes  after  the  Object,  it  usu¬ 
ally  repeats  and  assumes  it  in  the  form  of  a  Suff.  Pron.; — v.,  how¬ 
ever,  as  an  exception  J  «'  :  aum'i'Trh  (not  fl) 

av’i'yb)  Clirest.  p.  45,  line  21  sq. 

In  Ethiopic,  the  most  general  connecting  particle, — viz.  fl), 
—  suffices  to  join  clauses  together,  even  in  those  cases  in  which 
other  languages,  more  accurate  in  their  expression  of  logical  rela¬ 
tions,  make  use  of  other  uniting-words  or  particles,  fl)  is  the  usual 
equivalent  in  Ethiopic  for  the  Greek  particle  of  continuation  oi, 
and  in  many  cases  it  serves  to  indicate  even  the  adversative  “but”, 
e.  g.  Matt.  7,3;  16,26;  only,  when  some  individual  idea  in  the  at¬ 
tached  sentence  has  to  be  contrasted  with  an  individual  idea  in 
the  preceding  one,  the  form  A?  or  still  more  frequently  fl)  —  A 
(§  168,  5),  is  employed.  An  Infinitive  even  may  be  continued  by  a 
finite  Verb,  as  in  '7  i  ••  «»-/Affiii  direst,  p.  42,  line  9 sq.\ 

Eccl.  8, 16;  and,  conversely,  a  finite  Verb  may  be  continued  by  an 
Infinitive,  e.  g.  (lh  'H‘  A.-|*  s  m  I  •• 

VlJi  G.  Ad.  57, 9;  h  ill :  rV”/”  »  £$'I  A"  =  a)9°Xh-f- 
A  s  7K  s  9"fSC  ibid.  78,24.  Circumstantial  Clauses f1)  also,  which 


p)  V.  on  this  subject  Ewald,  lGr.  Ar .’  §  670;  lHebr.  Spr.\  §  306,  c  and  §341. 
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are  thrown  in,  as  the  discourse  proceeds,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
scribing  more  minutely  some  object,  circumstance  or  situation 
previously  mentioned, — are  in  like  manner  attached  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  clauses  by  m,  e.  g.  Oh  *  fl» 'I'  •  '  fl)fl,'fc  :  :  ‘Tit' 

^.•fl  tjX&sv  si;  o'iKiav  ’  I ovgtov,  oii  tj  qIkloc  rp  Gwoßopovaa  rfj  cvvcr/ccyfj 
Acts  18,  7.  In  these  Descriptive  Clauses,  however, — as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  pointed  out  in  §  196,  c,  a — ,  the  Subject  must,  as  a 
rule,  come  first,  and  usually  it  has  additional  prominence  given  it 
by  the  attachment  of  the  affix  fl,  e.  g.  “the  angels  came  to  Sodom 
in  the  evening,  flJA°Trt  '  fJA**  •  J&VJIC  1  *  •  t\}( S’ft'  as  Lot 

was  sitting  within  the  gate”  Gen.  19,1;  20,4;  21,5;  24,62;  Numb. 
22,22;  Judges  13,2.  Still,  Descriptive  Clauses  of  this  kind,  in¬ 
troduced  by  fll,  are  not  nearly  so  common  in  Ethiopic  as  in  Ara¬ 
bic.  Much  more  frequently  Ethiopic  makes  use  of  the  conjunction 
Kin  (§  170,  5)  to  introduce  Clauses  of  Circumstance,  e.  g.  Gen.  18, 
1;  Judges  8,11;  Ex.  12,11;  Hen.  32,3.  But  even  without  fr'HJ 
or  O),  and  merely  in  asyndetic  apposition,  a  circumstantial  clause 
may  be  added  to  the  principal  clause:  cf.  §  189,  3,  c,  and  cases  like 
•  VhQ3u\b  •  htlh  :  in 'U  «•  ^fl  1ft?  *  ‘’JAflfl»  Hen.  14,24; 

(Dina :  a>-M'  -  wr  ••  «•  a^jpa aav :  ,h 

Chrest.  p.  31,  line  17  sq. — Finally,  (D  is  largely  employed  in 
Ethiopic  to  connect  together  clauses  which  stand  related  to  one 
another  in  Temporal  or  Logical  Sequence.  No  special  Waiv  con - 
secutivum  is  known  in  Ethiopic,  such  as  we  have  in  Hebrew,  nor 

even  a  o  as  distinguished  from  .,  —  such  as  occurs  in  Arabic. 
Both  in  narrative  diction  and  in  the  prophetic  style,  the  individual 
propositions  must  always  be  strung  together  by  the  same  connect¬ 
ing  particle  fl);  and  if  the  succession  in  time  or  thought  has  to  be 
indicated  with  greater  exactness,  this  must  be  effected  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  special  particles  like  0)h9nH  “and  then”  Judges  16,25; 
19,8;  or  (D  —  ft'Jh  (§  169,2).  And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  fli,  although  it  is  undistinguishable,  in  pronunciation  or 
form,  from  the  common  connecting  particle  (D,  carries  with  it  very 
often  a  more  forcible  signification  than  the  latter.  Coming  after 
temporal  or  conditional  clauses, — the  apodosis  of  which  is  usually 
annexed  to  the  protasis  without  the  interposition  of  any  Conjunc¬ 
tion, — this  fll  may  with  special  effect  take  its  place  at  the  head  of 
the  apodosis,  e.  g.  fl)Afl  :  “and  when  he  looks, 
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then  he  sees*’  Gen.  29,2;  “if  he  brings  me  hack  again  .  .  .  safe  and 
sound,  ©£h®-Jfc  ••  •  •  •  then  shall  he  be  to  me  my  God” 

Gen.  28,  20sg.(1);  and  similarly  after  a  question:  a%oDd\,i  • 
n- \ :  =  hint*  “  how  much  will  ye  give  me?  so  shall 

I  deliver  him  up  to  you”  Matt.  26, 15.  When,  farther,  subsidiary 
qualifications  precede  the  principal  clause,  (D  is  often  used  to  in¬ 
troduce  effectively  the  principal  clause  itself,  e.  g. — hfl#0  1  • 

rtn-A  :  ^«PAA  *  (Dhwfth  “  for  there  are  yet  seven  days,  and 
then  will  I  bring”  Gen.  7,4(2).  Lastly,  two  actions,  of  which  the 
first  is  the  condition  and  premise  of  the  second,  may  be  connected 
by  this  more  significant  fl),  e.  g.\  —  “I  have  heard  say  of  thee  X\av  : 
{{albX\  s  /3hAtf°  !  (D&hCh  that  thou  requirest  merely  to  hear  a 
dream,  in  order  to  interpret  it  at  once”  (lit.  ‘that  thou  hearest  a 
dream  and  dost  interpret’ — aKovcavra  gs  svvttvicc  Gvyxpivai  aura) 
Gen.  41, 15. — (D  is  very  often  employed  with  a  following  Subjunc¬ 
tive,  to  supply  the  result  contemplated  in  a  foregoing  action, 
especially  after  a  summons:  :  (üJi p>P?ÖYlau'‘  “gather  your¬ 

selves  together,  that  I  may  tell  you,  or  then  will  I  tell  you”  Gen. 
49, 1;  Deut.  32, 1 ;  Judges  14, 13;  Ps.  49,  8;  80,  8;  or  after  requests, 
e.  g.  Matt.  26,  53.  In  the  same  way  a  Wish  or  Command, — which 
is  derived,  like  a  consequence,  from  a  foregoing  transaction, — is 
associated  with  the  foregoing  clause  by  fll  followed  by  an  Impera¬ 
tive  or  Subjunctive,  e.  g.  “this  time  too  hast  thou  told  me  lies, 
(Dh^O\  now  tell  me  truly”  (avdyyeikov  ot)  jxqi)  Judges  16,13; 
“Who  has  given  you  permission  to  practise  hatred?  CDj&Ch'flfa 
<***■  !  A^T^i*}'  :  Vf’Vi  May  doom  therefore  light  upon  you  sinning 
ones !”  Hen.  95,  2  (3). 

But  while  Ethiopic  may  in  this  way  employ  the  particle  (D, 
invested  with  a  special  significance,  to  indicate  various  relations,  it 
has  at  command  in  most  cases  farther  particles  and  Conjunctions, 
which  express  these  relations  still  more  definitely.  Accordingly 


C)  [V.  also,  infra ,  p.  544,  Note^);  and  cf.  Kebra  Nag.,  Introd.  p.  XIX.] 

(2)  In  other  cases  the  same  end  is  attained  by  asyndetic  apposition: 

Afrn :  fOYb  ■■  nnw*  ••  aa,a  ••  c/on*  *  nt-hp* . . . 

“I  was  sleeping  in  the  house  of  my  grandfather  Malale’el  (and  then)  I  saw  in 
a  vision  .  . Hen.  83,  3. 

(3)  [Flemming  reads  the  Indie,  here,  and  not  the 

Subj.  TR.] 
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the  use  of  this  more  forcible  ( n  is  not  so  common  as  in  some  other 
languages.  Thus, — to  adduce  only  one  instance,  —  the  Hebrew 
idiom  i  is  rendered  in  Ethiopic  much  oftener  by  mb'/  :  X\ctv 
“and  it  happened  that”,  than  by  mb1/  :  fll. 

The  counterpart  of  the  stronger  connecting  word  “also”  is 
furnished  by  (§  168,  3)  and  by  still  more  emphatic  Jr,  in  the  sense 
of  “also — for  his  part”.  Even  in  Negative  Sentences  the  same 
connecting  particles  are  in  use,  thus:  mh mhM — '/«,  m} v, — Jr, 
A. — Y«  &c.,  “and  not”,  “nor”,  “nor  even”.  To  express  a  state¬ 
ment  in  better  terms  and  to  place  one  thing  beside  another  as 
being  equally  possible,  use  is  commonly  made  of  ftfD-  “or”,  on 
rare  occasions  of  m  “and”  (§  168,1),  oftener  of  fl)? 1/70*4  (mhfW/j 
“ sive ”,  “or  even”,  and  of  mtih^10,  m^m*  (§  170, 1)  0.  m}\atl}\b 
serves  for  the  disjunctive  “or”  (§  170,  1).  On  the  repetition  of 
these  particles,  to  express  “either — or”,  “whether — or”,  v.  §  206. 
On  “or”  in  disjunctive  interrogation  v.  §  198,  c. 

2.  Adversative  Clauses  are  indicated  by  m  (v.  supra ,  No.  1), 
and  more  emphatically  by  the  enclitic  ft  or  by  m  —  ft,  cf.  §168,5. 
To  introduce  an  opposite  statement  after  a  negation  and  assert 
the  affirmative,  M  “but”  (§  168,  6)  is  used,  as  well  as  VH1A  and 
H?t?nA  (§  168,  7);  but  yet  the  last  two  particles,  in  conformity  with 
their  fundamental  meaning,  have  almost  always  the  force  rather  of 
“but  only”,  e.  g.  CM-f-  «'  :  HTTJOA  :  “his  form 

ye  saw  not,  but  only  (heard)  his  voice”  Deut.  4,  12;  or:  —  “the 
sound  in  health  do  not  need  the  physician,  Hh^flA  :  ?iA  : 
but  only  they  that  are  sick”  Matt.  9,12;  John  6,38;  9,31;  Ps.  117, 
17;  130,3.  In  many  passages  this  form  answers  directly  to  our 
“except”  (si  fJLyj),  e.  g.  Matt.  5,13;  Gal.  1,19;  Hen.  69,11.  As  a 
correcting  and  affirming  particle,  “but  rather”,  “on  the 


(J)  These  forms,  ©>1/70*4,  ©Ah^Y?  © Ah©*  &c-  ma3h  like  K©‘ 
he  inserted  in  the  sentence,  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  construction 

which  has  begun,  e.  g.  A^i^H  :  ilAd* i1  :  AU©*  :  : 

Ex.  21,37;  [fflAd  :  •'  fatlh  ■  ■  rt+ft-l" 

Miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (ed.  Wallis  Budge,  1900),  Ethiopic  text, 
p.  27  b  16  sg.];  but  such  a  form  may  also,  acting  as  a  conditional  particle, 
combine  with  the  word  which  it  attaches  to  what  precedes,  —  to  form  an 
independent  clause,  e.g.  •  'rt?iA»  :  fflAh^'/.  !  Ex.  21, 

29;  22,6. 


2.  Adversa¬ 
tive  Clauses. 
Restrictive 
and  Inten¬ 
sifying 
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contrary”  (§  168,  9),  is  also  often  met  with,  e.  g.  Judges  15,  13; 
Gen.  35, 10. 

The  restrictive  word  Q/hi-  “only”  (§  168,8)  is  very  frequently 
used  in  the  sense  of  “still”,  “however”,  dXXcc ,  os,  jaaXXov,  not 
merely  in  the  middle  of  the  clause,  as  in  1  John  2, 19,  but  even 
connecting  clauses  together;  and  in  this  latter  case  we  have  mostly 
the  compound  form  CDflrh'fc  or  (D  —  fl/h'fc,  e.  g .  “I  might  do  thee 
hurt,  atlWh- P  h 9°f\Tn  ■  but  God  said  to  me”  Gen.  31,29; 

!  Hrhi-  “but  I  say  unto  you”  Matt.  17,11.  “Never¬ 
theless”,  “notwithstanding”  may  be  expressed  by  (D  —  A,  e.  g> 
Ps.  49, 17,  18;  or  by  jTftATf  “even  with  that”,  “in  spite  of  that”, 
e.  g.  1  Cor.  14,21;  Hen.  90,11;  or  by  f)bf*A*rH  “after  all”,  e.  g. 
Hen.  89, 46.  In  Negative  sentences  the  same  idea  is  also  ex¬ 
pressed  by  (“even”  §  163, 1)  along  with  e.g.  “although  I  was 
continually  with  you,  hPuYl110’  :  Tt  !  h+M'fhYl0**''  yet  you  did 
not  stretch  forth  your  hands”  Luke  22,  53;  Matt.  21,  32.  HoAvever, 
in  the  apodosis  of  conditional  sentences  which  are  introduced  by 
“even  if”,  “if  only”,  “although”,  the  idea — “yet”  is  usually  left 
unexpressed;  v.,  for  instance,  Matt.  26,35. 

Intensification  is  expressed  by  the  Adverbs  'P't*  “even”,  “in¬ 
deed”  (§  163, 1)  and  dX'4X  “exceedingly”,  “still  more",  particu¬ 
larly  in  Negative  Clauses,  in  which  ^ or  T«l*— K  answers 
to  ne — quidem ,  e.  g.  in  Ex.  11,7,  as  well  as  in  Interrogative  and 
Exclamatory  sentences.  In  these  last  the  phrase  h(Z  :  Itx'ih  •  dX' 
4X*  means  “how  much  more  then?”  when  it  comes  after  a  positive 
sentence,  and  “how  much  less?"  when  it  comes  after  one  that  is 
negative,  e.  g.  Matt.  6,30;  Heh.  12,25.  The  expression 
which  has  been  explained  above  (§  163,  3),  is  also  employed  in  this 
connection. 

The  purely  restrictive  “only”  may  certainly  be  expressed  by 
(§  163,2),  as  e.  g.  in  Gen.  34, 15;  but,  seeing  that  this  form 
of  the  word  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  “still”,  “however”,  Orft 

(§  163,  2)  has  become  the  usual  expression  for  “only”.  Be¬ 
sides,  even  Yjao  is  available  to  indicate  that  idea,  cf.  §  162,  and 
after  Negative  sentences  ^i^flA  and  Hft'JflA  “except”  (§§  168,  7 
and  170,4).  However,  just  as, — in  the  Classical  languages, — limi¬ 
tation  is  expressed  not  only  by  Adverbs,  but  also  by  inflected  Ad¬ 
jectives  (fjiovog,  solus),  so  Ethiopic  in  many  cases  prefers  this  more 
personal  form  of  expression  to  the  Adverbial  one,  and  employs 
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for  this  purpose  the  word  already  described  in  §  157,  with 

Suffix  pronouns  attached,  e.  g.  faJPu«:  flrh't-f  “him  only”  Matt.  4,10. 

3.  Generally  the  Conjunction  (§  169,4)  serves  to  intro¬ 

duce  a  “cause”  or  “reason” .  It  is  used  with  extraordinary  fre¬ 
quency,  corresponding  first  of  all  to  our  “since”,  “seeing  that”, 
“because”,  and  then  farther  to  our  “for”,  —  for  which  in  fact 
Ethiopic  has  no  other  word.  As  it  has  a  relative  force,  it  may, 
together  with  the  clause  which  it  introduces,  he  even  put  before 
the  clause  containing  the  statement  which  has  to  be  explained, 
e.  g.  (Dhhf/D  :  h  AO  •  /*’C(D  ■*  “and  because  it  had  no  root, 
it  withered  away”  Matt.  13,6;  22,25;  Judges  15,2.  In  the  same 
way  the  Conjunction  of  comparison  01)^°  or  HfatfD  “as”  is  often 
used  also  in  the  sense  of  “inasmuch  as”  and  “as  long  as”,  e.  g. 
Hen.  81,3;  Gen.  34,  7.  A  stronger  form  is  found  in  :  H 

“for  this  reason,  that”,  “on  the  ground,  that”  (§  170, 10). 

To  indicate  inferences  or  conclusions,  Ethiopic  has  first  of 
all  the  enclitic  fa,  “thus”,  and  JVttl  “then”,  “therefore”,  which 
nearly  always  has  a  place  assigned  to  it  after  the  inferred  idea. 
Mr?  “then  indeed”  is  rather  a  particle  of  interrogation  and  doubt, 
v.  supra,  §  169, 1 — 3.  A  stronger  form  meets  us  in  HMi’ :  11 
or  üm+h  “for  this  cause”,  “therefore”,  e.  g.  Judges  15, 19. 
In  the  Bible  the  form  (D^h  H.fc  “  and  now”,  —  corresponding  to 
nrWb  is  also  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence,  e.g.  Gen.  31,29;  Jud¬ 
ges  13,7;  14,2;  20,9;  —  cf.  also  Hen.  94,1,3. 


(b)  ATTRIBUTIVE  RELATIVE  CLAUSES. 

§  201.  A  Relative  Clause  in  the  narrower  sense  is  usually 
introduced  by  the  Relative  pronoun,  which  has  been  described  in 
§  147,  a.  Ethiopic  has  no  other  personal  Relative,  but  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  a  special  Relative  Adverb  of  Place  'Vfl  (§  161,  b)  “where”, 
“in  which”  (*),  “whither”,  “to  which”,  as  well  as  Ji<7»  “when”  or 
“while”  (§  161,  b),  which  often  at  least  takes  the  place  of  a  Relative 
Adverb  of  Time.  Relative  Clauses  which,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  Relative  Pronoun,  add  a  subsidiary  qualification  to  some  word 
in  the  Principal  Clause,  are  doubtless  possible  in  Ethiopic,  but 
they  do  not  occur  so  often  as  in  other  Semitic  tongues,  and  they 
seem  to  be  no  more  than  the  relics  of  forms  which  belonged  to  a 
more  antique  stage  of  the  language.  In  their  case,  it  is  all  the 
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(1)  [—and  sometimes  even  in  the  sense  of  “while”,  v.  Kebra  Nag.  102  b  20.] 
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same  whether  the  word,  which  is  to  he  farther  explained,  is  defi¬ 
nite  or  not:  ftT*hft  •  •  •  *  hlFflO'I'h  “destroy  .  .  .  .  the  flesh, 

(which)  has  made  thee  angry”  Hen.  84,  6(1);  f IftCftJ?  :  ftCft 
“according  to  the  similitude  (which)  I  showed  thee”  Ex. 
26,30;  36,5;  “on  a  day,  (on  which)  he  looked 

not  for  (him)  ”  Matt.  24,  50;  ft#*}  !  (varr.  ft*>H  •• 

£*£•£■)  l  Esr.  2,48.  Even  in  the  later  speech,  a  Relative 

Pronoun  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  most  readily  when  an  entire 
clause  is  dependent  on  a  Noun  standing  in  the  Constr.  St. ,  e.  g.  in 
i \0D<P{)h :  jMri.'JV«  s  “  in  the  days  (when)  the  judges  ruled” 

Ruth  1,1;  Gen.  24,11;  Lev. 7,15,38;  13,14;  14,2;  Numb. 6, 13;  X\av\ 
hJVC°l9° :  ÖM'  *  i’fl) A (var. :  Jppfl) A£'3l)  Sir.  23,14 ;  f : 

(var.:  ÜOtUÄl  ■■  H-MflUD-Yl-)  Toh.  3, 15  &c. ;  also  in 
AH  :  M  •  %\t .  •  P’0£'(\  8  O'* “  when  the  time  came,  (that)  the  sun 
had  to  go  down”  Gen.  15,17.  And  it  has  already  been  observed  (§  168) 
that  not  a  few  words,  almost  devoid  of  signification,  which  subordinate 
entire  Clauses  in  this  way,  have  been  turned  into  Conjunctions. 
(a>  when  1.  (a)  When,  however,  the  Relative  Pronoun  is  employed,  it 

f8° present,  does  not  absolutely  require  to  be  supported  by  a  Noun  expressly 
supporting-  mentioned.  It  may  assume  a  more  independent  or  substantive 

Noun  is 

sometimes  position,  and  become  also  correlative,  i.  e.  —  to  use  our  way  of 
unOerVtooa  speaking,  —  it  may  include  its  own  Demonstrative,  e.  g.  HftjF’i  •  • 
.  .  J&JM?  “  who  (i.  e.  ‘lie  who7)  believeth  ....  shall  be  saved" 
Mark  16,16;  ft  A  0°°"  1  M  J&HA0«  “they  had  not  (anything)  which 
they  could  eat”  Mark  8, 1.  Accordingly  H  may  signify  “who7", 
“what”,  “one  who”,  “something  which”,  “lie  who",  “that  which”. 
Hence  this  simple  Relative  Pronoun  is  wont  to  suffice  for  the  idea 
of  “whoever”,  “whatever77;  and  only  when  it  must  take  at  the  same 
time  a  distributive  sense  is  it  commonly  doubled  (cf.  §  159,  g),  as, 
for  instance,  in  :  HlfdiAP*^  •  AO^0,  :  “they  are 

all  to  bring  whatever  their  heart  thinks  right”  Ex.  35,  5.  What  is 
said  here  of  0  holds  good  also  of  ^f|  and  ftizn  (v.  infra).  No 
doubt,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  particularly  when  0  has  to 
refer  to  a  somewhat  distant  Noun,  the  Demonstrative  may  farther 
be  expressly  set  down  before  the  Relative  Pronoun,  as  in  : 

MVftVfi  “(for)  him  who  has  been  subjected  to  cleansing”  Lev.  14, 19; 
Gen.  15,17;  ftA*  :  ftA  “those,  who”  Judges  6,10;  HYl’p  :  0h9° 


O  [Flemming,  however,  reads  ft'J'P  between  r?  and  the  Verb,  tr.] 
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Xh  Lev.  1,4;  this  however  is  by  no  means  necessary.  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  Relative  Clause  comes  first,  especially  if  it 
is  not  quite  short,  the  reference  to  it  is  frequently  indicated  by  a 
demonstrative  pronoun,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  principal  clause, 
e.  g.  ?iA  l\l  '  NlLAfrl  Judges  7, 4;  Matt.  24,13. 

In  the  case  of  a  Relative  Pronoun,  such  as  has  been  described  above, 
which  stands  alone,  and  includes  within  it  its  own  Demonstrative, 
the  distinctions  of  Gender  and  Number  are  carefully  attended  to; 
and  the  Case-relations,  which  such  a  Relative  Clause  assumes  within 
the  Principal  Clause,  as  representing  a  Noun  Substantive,  are  de¬ 
noted,  precisely  as  with  any  Noun,  e.  g.  : 

Mark  16,  16;  •  “ye  are  not 

those  who  speak”  (fit  is  not  ye  that  speak’)  Matt.  10,20;  CKAl*  ! 

:  G? tA  :  “I  saw  one  who  had  a  hoary  head  (lit.  ‘a 

head  of  days’)”  Hen.  46, 1 ;  Numb.  23,  8;  Judges  17,6;  : 

A?iA  •  rofiq.  Ruth  2,3;  Luke  9, 11  (in  accordance  with  §  172,  c); 
f^ao  :  H'l’^A  “the  blood  of  that  which  he  has  slain”  Numb.  23,24; 

Hen.  49,  3(1);  !P*ftA  •  hA  •  <P>iJ  “with  those  who  are  dead”  Ruth 
1,8  &c.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  Relative  pronoun  of  the 
3rd  Pers.  may  refer  even  to  a  1st  Pers.,  e.  g. 

(=  £*A (D)  Sap.  9, 12. 

Even  to  a  separate  pronoun  which  is  virtually  in  the  Genitive, 
the  Relative  may  be  referred  by  means  of  A,  e.  g.  Ascensio  Isaiae 
7,20,  and  in  the  same  way  to  a  Dative  (like  —  A?iA), 

e.  g.  Asc.  Is.  8,26;  9,21;  7,21;  10,16;  11, 16  (2). 

( b )  On  the  other  hand  when  the  Relative  pronoun  refers  to  {h)  Usages 
a  Noun  expressly  mentioned  in  the  principal  clause,  which  it when  Sup- 

porting- 

qualifies  like  an  attributive  Adjective,  while  this  noun  at  the  same  Noun  is 
time  precedes  the  relative  clause,  —  then  it  is  not  indispensably 
necessary  that  the  relative  pronoun  'should  agree  with  the  Noun 
in  Gender  and  Number:  frequently  the  Relative  jj  continues  to 
keep  its  readiest  form,  as  a  general  Relative  sign  (§  147,  a)  even 
when  it  refers  to  feminine  and  plural  Nouns,  e.  g.  trofiYiO)*  : 

<P’la  :  HhlP’ilF'J  “open  windows,  out  of  which”  Hen.  72,  7;  hTril 


(fi  Flemming  reads  here  i vao’id.h  ■■  U P&n-  instead  of  Dillmann ’s 
(lUiB'it.ti  :  H  ,  i-  e.  “  the  Spirit  which  bestows  understanding”  instead  of 
“the  Spirit  of  Him  who  bestows  understanding”,  tr.] 

(2)  Cf.  Trumpp,  GGA  1877,  p.  1544  sqq.  ad  loca. 
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1?  :  IfW  “wives,  whom  they  might  choose”  Gen.  6,2.  If  the 
Noun,  with  which  the  Relative  is  associated,  is  a  Suff.  prom,  the 
reference  is  contrived  hy  prefixing  A  to  the  Relative:  Y°tlMs  A 
hä  :  %Cl  “  with  us,  who  have  borne”  Matt.  20, 12.  It  is  not, 
however,  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Noun,  to  which  the  Relative 
refers,  should  come  before  the  latter:  on  the  contrary,  it  may  fol¬ 
low  the  Relative  just  like  the  Adjective  (according  to  §  188),  e.  y. 
hM:l'hC£  s  I»  :  h\\ä  “gather  not  up  the  corn  which  has  fallen 

aside”  Lev.  19,  9;  Deut.  33,11.  If  again  the  Noun  has  the  adjunct 
VCA-,  it  is  very  common  for  the  Relative  Clause  to  he  inserted  be¬ 
tween  VCA*  and  the  Noun,  e.  g.  VC  A*  •  :  HAA'Th  •  Pß 

Numb.  31,  23  ;  VCA”  :  Deut.  1, 18.  Then  too,  the 

Attraction  Attraction  of  the  Noun  to  which  the  Relative  refers,  from  the 
of  Noun.  pr-ncjpai  c}ause  into  the  relative  clause,  is  a  favourite  turn  in 
Ethiopic,  just  as  it  is  in  the  classical  languages  f1),  e.  g.  1  h 

>C  s  &h\Y*fi>'  •’  U’lC  “  into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter"  Matt.  10,11; 
i üftAO  ■’  UP  s  Ußtii:  -■  °YY  Ex.  17, 1 ;  s  Yß 

«W*  “I  have  not  found  so  great  faith”  Matt.  8, 10.  Or  at 
least  an  adjective  belonging  to  the  leading  Noun  is  drawn  into  the 
Relative  Clause,  as  in  Ti'J'j:  :  •  UChjft  '•  V'ZRV  “this  high 

mountain,  which  thou  hast  seen”  Hen.  25,  3.  To  this  class  belong 
also  cases  like  (DZXrfrft  :  tlß’llß^  :  KCK Yb  Ps.  36,26;  VCA-  ! 
avtyw(\A'  •  HJtJnY *■  KftfiL  ’  iv-tl’l-  «■  TS'H:  :  :  tl\al : 

?\h  :  haHl.h,fldt,C  1  äää*h  Deut.  28,  61.  Thus  also  we  have  h 
:  AArC  “what  day”  (‘the  day  on  which’)  Gen.  3,  5.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  VC  A',  when  it  immediately  precedes  the  If,  is  generally  com¬ 
bined  closely  with  the  Relative,  and  is  regulated  then  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  not  by  the  principal  clause,  but  by  the  Relative  clause, 
e.  g.  h*7n<-  *  VC  A-  ■*  HÄVh««?  “(‘  and  that’)  ye  do  everything  which 
(=  whatever)  is  written”  Josh.  23,6;  Numb.  18,15;  Deut.  6,1,  20; 
11,3;  34,12, 

As  regards  specially  the  Adverb  of  Place  it  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  like  It,  correlatively,  and  may  signify:  “in  the  place  where”, 
“to  the  place  where”,  “in  the  place  whither”,  “to  the  place  whither”, 

6.  g .  JV.  8  -Ifl  :  ß‘M:i)  Gen.  31, 19;  hli iCj  'HI  :  ^h-flYb  Judges 
17,9;  i  ■  IxT'-’ll]  ■  hjl/.m  ll  “  gatherest  (from)  where 

thou  hast  not  strawed”  Matt.  25,24;  tfoAAA'C  :  'Yfi  •*  UA°  :  tl\Ti 


C)  Cf.  Ewald  LHebr.  Spr .’  §  334,  a. 
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“over  where  the  young  child  was”  Matt.  2,9;  h./dlfl'l'  :  "1(1  :  ;!■ 
or.r.  ■  “  she  found  not  (a  place)  where  she  could  rest  her 

foot"  Gen.  8,  9;  rh^A  :  :  'Tf(l  :  “it  is  a  desert  place, 

where  we  are"  Luke  9, 12 ;  |  fi0i:  :  T^'l’  :  'Vrt  :  VI  :  : 

who  has  treasures  there  where  moth  and  worm  do  not 
destroy  them"  direst,  p.  47,  1.  9].  But  ^(l  may  also  be  associated 
with  some  noun  expressly  mentioned  before,  —  in  the  first  place, 
with  nouns  of  place,  as  in  r/nJ]T  •  r*li\  '  l\OV  :  jjf  “his  place,  where 
he  sleeps"  Ruth  3,4;  Luke  10,5;  as  well  as  with  names  of  things 
and  names  of  persons;  and  in  that  case  it  fills  the  place  of  the 
Relative  pronoun  ff,  taking  a  corresponding  preposition  of  place, 
e.  g.  •  H  W  5  “the  chariots  (Acc.)  into  which  he 

mounts’’  Hen.  72,5;  73,2;  Yl'ln  •  fj>|:  :  Jl'TfO  (Mfl).  : 

his  avenging  angels,  to  whom  they  had  been  given  over” 
Hen.  63,1,  — in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  f]^  may  also  he 
used  in  such  cases,  conjoined  with  a  foregoing  U,  e.  g.  hfhft'fl  : 
?»a  s  in«»-?,  -■  up  “  the  nations  to  whom  thou  comest"  Ileut. 


12,29. 

§  202.  2.  The  Case- relations  of  the  Relative  Pronoun 

within  the  Relative  Clause  mag  he  expressed  in  various  ivags. 

(a)  The  ordinary  way  of  indicating  these  relations  of  Case 
is  by  treating  the  Relative  Pron.,  —  though  inflected  according  to 
Gender  and  Number, — merely  as  a  general  mark  of  relation  which 
needs  to  he  supplemented  by  Personal  Pronouns.  To  be  sure, 
when  the  Relative  appears  as  the  Subject  of  the  Relative  Clause, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  its  being  supplemented  by  any  Personal 
pronoun,  because  all  needful  supplementing  is  contained  in  the 
Verb  itself,  e.  g.  •nhfi.  “  the  man,  who  goes".  In  like 

manner  the  supplementing  process  may  be  dispensed  with,  when 
the  Relative  has  to  take,  as  we  would  say,  the  Objective  case  or 
Accusative,  because  its  Case-relation  then  is  usually  understood 
from  the  context,  e.  g.  iF’R’C  :  :  CDlJflh  “the  land,  which  he 

has  given  thee”.  Still,  even  in  this  case,  the  supplementary 
Pronoun  is  just  as  often  added  as  omitted,  as  in  hrlhH'fl  !  litx'i’l* 
:  'lh'1 “the  nations  whom  ye  shall  (as  heirs)  succeed" 
Deut.  12,2:  and  this  is  particularly  necessary,  when  the  Relative 
pron.  refers  to  a  Pronoun  of  the  1st  or  2nd  Person.  If  the  Rela¬ 
tive  Pron.  stands  related  as  a  Genitive  to  a  Noun  in  the  Relative 

Clause,  this  is  indicated,  not  by  the  Relative  but  by  a  Suffix  at- 

34* 
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taclied  to  tlie  Noun:  OlC  *  K'H’  :  ft*1?  :  fl.UC  “a  city,  the  name 
of  which  is  Sychar"  John  4,5;  llßflRfh  :  CKA*  “the  top  of  which 
will  reach''  Gen.  11,4;  h(\  :  s  “  whose  hands 

are  consecrated”  Numb.  3,  3.  In  case  the  Genitive  has  to  he  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  Preposition  (§  186),  the  indication  is  given  by  at¬ 
taching  a  Suffix  to  the  Preposition;  “the  Church,  :  A*t  •  i’ 

Or  by  pre-  i  a?»Ii  as  a  servant  of  which  I  have  been  set”  Col. 

necessary  1,25;  “two  servants,  H hditf.  =  one  of  whom”. — In 

prep,  to  the  same  Way  when  the  relation  of  the  Relative  pronoun  in 

Suff.  Pron.  J  . 

the  Relative  clause  has  to  be  assigned  to  that  pronoun  with  the 
help  of  a  Preposition,  the  usual  practice  is  to  place  the  Preposition, 
with  a  corresponding  Sufi*,  pron.,  after  the  Relative,  and  either 
immediately  after  it  or  separated  from  it  by  one  or  two  words,  e.  g. 
OlC  :  hT''l*  !  “the  city,  from  which"  Josh.  20,6;  ‘FRC  ! 

the  land,  in  which  he  was  born” 
Gen.  11,  28;  h(*° 7£*  :  KA  *  VAUn  *  ß'X'&'T  •  iH-p  *  “the 
pillars  upon  which  this  house  standeth”  Judges  16,26; 
ll.  :  '’liUh  “to  whom  thou  art  come”  Ruth  2,12;  [troi}Tr  •  H’t'rii 
( J)*C  :  0*il\>Oa  Contendings  of  tlie  Apostles  155,8];  *flKA.  :  HK/7» 
A*fe  *  A-'R  *  httliUi0üih.C  *  Ann.Ma  “  the  man  to  whom  God  im- 
putetli  not  his  sin"  Ps.  31,2. —  It  is  but  very  rarely,  in  such  a  case, 
that  the  reference  of  the  Relative  Pron.  to  the  Pron.  Suff.  which 
follows,  is  separately  indicated  by  a  A  prefixed  to  the  Relative, 
e.  g.  in  AKA  •  :  MA°3l  instead  of  a  mere  KA  Ex.  34,10. 

(6>  By  pre-  (b)  But  the  Relative  Pronoun  may  be  treated  also, — in 
^ positions  Ethiopic  just  as  in  the  Indo-European  languages, — as  an  actual 
and  signs  Pronominal  Adjective.  On  that  view  depends  the  second  method 

of  Case  to 

the  Rei.  of  assigning  to  the  Relative  its  Case-relations  within  the  Relative 
pron.  itself.  Q Jause.  That  method  consists  in  simply  placing  the  signs  of  Case 
and  the  prepositions  before  the  Relative,  e.  g.  “money,  fill  •  lr,%i 
f  T  «*  KTiA  with  which  we  are  to  buy  corn"  Gen.  43,  22;  “he  en¬ 
quired  about  the  time,  Oil  •  :  fafa’fl  at  which  the  star 

had  appeared  to  them"  Matt.  2,  7 ;  77^1 1  :  flH  :  JPArh'ph  “he  hath 
spoken  to  thee  that  wherewith  he  will  lead  thee  astray”  Deut. 
13,6;  Ex.  34,35;  Gen.  31,32;  Ex.  28,4;  tfA«  :  (D'tl't  :  : 

every  (thing),  upon  which  the  dead  body  of  (any  of) 
them  falle th”  Lev.  11,  32,  35;  :  f iChJh  •  :  (WjAtl  ' 

“upon  whom  thou  seest  the  Holy  Spirit  descending”  John 
1,  33;  hTxTC  s  A H^TflC  rivi  Troisig  Sir.  12, 1;  KAfl  »  AH  * 
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hllll  “lie  lias  commanded  no  one’’  Sir.  15,20;  A?»00  *  ■fill  i  fllf’1* 

«</»•/’  “if  tliou  hast  anything,  through  which  thou  art  profitable  to 
him”  Sir.  13, 14;  (Dlffla»'  :  AO  •  Off  •  Kotpbiav  souks  oicc- 

SQSlOx^Cil  CiUTU  Sll  •  17,  6  ;  0{i  1  flu  ■■  ('.’I"? (1(1  Sap.  14,  7 ;  JjAfl  ■  fill 
vwc:  ■  rtUiAi'  ••  AHJ&AClf  “  he  (God)  shuns  no  one,  and  is 
afraid  of  no  one”  (while,  without  fa,  the  meaning  might  he:  “no 
one  shuns  him,  or  is  afraid  of  him”)  Clem.  204,  b. 

Occasionally  the  two  forms  of  construction  are  so  blended 
together,  that  the  preposition  is  both  placed  before  the  Relative 
pronoun,  and  repeated  after  it  with  Suff.  pron.  in  the  Relative 
Clause  itself,  as  in  “blessed  are  they,  fa}\fa  :  A.rhAfl  •  :  VC 

A**  :  *lP?aoiyu  Ps.  31, 1;  f«p  :  fallauW  •  •  a DV)A/P  Matt. 

25, 15 ;  n'l'th  :  niiP'|2  :  J/ÜTh  Ex.  17,5;  30,4,  36;  39,17;  Lev. 

11,34  &c. 

(c)  Meanwhile,  longer  prepositions  are  not  usually  placed  (c)  By 

longer  Pre- 

before  the  Relative  Pronoun;  but  Ethiopic  has  acquired  the  remark-  positions 
able  faculty  of  placing  them  after  it  (x) :  :  "h'i’l*  :  ’*l(\  :  pla°ed  a*-ter 

X  II  e  XV  Vy  1  • 

hto  “  the  land,  to  which  we  have  come”  Gen.  47,4;  Ad"}  :  H'Vfl  Pron.  which 
“stones,  in  which”  Lev.  14,40;  IIM°V  «■  £a>öh«  s  ’W'Uli 

“I  counted  the  gates  from  which  they  came  forth”  Hen.  33,3;  'VP 
'Ull  :  ’hfa  :  ‘  y  iDlllx  :  pthß  “the  gates  (Acc.)  from  which 

the  sun  comes  forth”  Hen.  72,3;  'AIM  :  A 

•(\h  «*  faöfa  •  T '/-/*’  “  more  numerous  than  have  been  described 
(here)  were  the  wars  which  the  king  had  to  conduct”  (lit.  ‘more 
than  what  has  been  written  of  (here),  (was)  the  warfare  which  was 
by  the  king7)  Histoire  des  guerres  d:  ‘Amda  Syön  (ed.  Perruchon, 

Paris  1890),  p.  113,  1.  14  sq.  But  quite  short,  monosyllabic  pre¬ 
positions  are  never,  as  far  as  known,  placed  after  the  Relative 
Pron.  in  this  way. 

The  placing  of  the  Preposition  before  the  Relative,  the  re¬ 
lation  of  which  within  the  Relative  Clause  is  pointed  out  by  the 
preposition,  occasions  no  dubiety  of  any  kind,  when  the  Relative 
pron.  refers  to  a  Noun  previously  mentioned.  But  when  the 
Relative  is  employed  in  a  more  correlative  and  substantive  sense 
(§  201),  as  in  the  sentence:  —  ^(1  :  UCh.h  •  $ ifllCÄ"  !  5 

upon  whom  thou  seest  the  Holy  Spirit  descending”,  this 
mode  of  expression  is  permissible  only  if  there  is  no  possible  doubt 


(!)  Like  quocum ,  or  wherewith,  whereupon  &c. 
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regarding  the  reference  of  the  Relative  pron.  within  the  principal 
Clause.  The  Preposition  occurs  before  the  Relative  with  most  fre¬ 
quency,  when  it  depends  both  on  the  Verb  of  the  principal  clause 
and  on  that  of  the  Relative  Clause:  }\}\/,  :  YiYlA  :  'TfO  '  KU  !  /.U 'fl 
Yb  *  Tift  “  I  will  glean  ears  of  corn  with  those  with  whom  I  find 
favour”  Ruth  2,  2. 

By  virtue  of  that  freer  use  of  the  Accusative,  which  is  de- 
scribed  in  §  174  sq.,  tfie  Relative  pron.  may,  in  several  cases  in 
which  other  languages  have  it  preceded  by  a  preposition,  be  sim¬ 
ply  subordinated  in  the  Accusative;  thus,  in  particular,  when  it  is 
associated  with  an  expression  of  time,  as  in  ÜhAh'V  !  °/0°:Y  • 
1  UDfifo  “in  the  second  year  after  they  had  come  out”  Numb.  1, 1; 

“from  the  year,  in  which  he  bought  him” 
Lev.  25,  50;  Ps.  89,  17 ;  and  in  other  cases  also,  such  as  4*'flK  :  U 
P>:M  »-nh-  “the  oil  (Acc.),  with  which  they  are  anointed”  Ex.  35,28; 
38,25  (for  which,  in  Ex.  40,  7,  we  have  I/Pii  '  pi^&'flh*)',  and 
still  more  freely  in  :  UPol'Hlii  “what  is  my  guilt 

that  (or  ‘on  account  of  which’)  thou  dost  pursue  me?”  Gen.  31,36 
(but  yet  v.  §  203,1,«). 

3.  The  Relative  construction  is  a  favourite  one  in  Ethiopic , 
and  is  in  frequent  use.  Above  all,  Participles  which  may  be 
wanting  in  the  language,  as  well  as  Adjectives,  are  periphrastic- 
ally  indicated  by  Relative  clauses,  e.  <j.  Up,'iP'Pm  “burning”  Hen. 
14,12;  H/i* PY\0°£  “unwitting”  Gen.  20, 4;  or  Up,lUD*7r 

“future”;  “present”  Rom.  8,38;  UJ&']hY7C  “so-called”  Hen. 

17,4;  liy.UCJi  “sower”  Matt.  13,  3;  Up, AU4*  “  the  elder’  tip,? 
}itl  “the  younger”  Gen.  19,31  sqq.;  HA'JA?”  “everlasting”;  U 
?!  (&•  “the  earlier”  Deut.  10,4.  In  particular,  those  Adjectives, 
which  express  Capability  or  Incapability  of  any  kind,  are  indicated 
in  this  circumlocutory  fashion,  such  as  Up,*!*’!' A  “deadly”  Ps.  7, 
14;  Up,tW0)':Y  “mortal”;  “immortal’  ’;  Uh'PA'twax'} 

“immeasurable  ilh.Wl-Mf-  “  innumerable  ”;  Hh.ptl'frCh.  “in¬ 
visible”  &c.  In  the  same  way  the  privative  Adjectives  of  our 
tongues  are  expressed,  and  those  which  in  our  tongues  are  com¬ 
pounded  of  two  or  more  words,  e.  cj .  :  (?iA  :)  'Y^-A !  ?»A 

poo-  “unnumbered  elect”  (§  201,  init);  Hi*» •  ‘laD'p  “three- 
year-old”  Gen.  15,9;  f/j'iAP  *  r/7P  “waterless”  Ps.  106,4; 
fh’V  •  «■  Y)AIi»'l-  :  hd/HV  “a  two-edged  sword”  Judges  3, 16; 

li^AP!Afl>*A  “incurable”  Deut.  28,27;  Uh AP  *  "hPP  “innocent” 
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Ex.  23,  7.  Even  when  a  corresponding  Adjective  does  exist  in  the 
language,  the  periphrastic  rendering  by  means  of  a  Relative  clause 
is  often  preferred,  as  being  more  forcible  or  more  elegant,  as  in 
JJPOfL  •  dlC/T  •  linifi'lhtl  s  ’(\cn  “the  greater  light  and  the 
lesser  light’’  Gen.  1,16;  “  the  remaining”  John  6,  12; 

Josh.  21,26;  1*  (for  Matt.  12,45.  Farther,  an  Ad¬ 

jective  is  frequently  connected  with  its  Substantive  by  means  of 
the  Relative  pronoun, — not  only  when  it  has  an  adverbial  adjunct 
along  with  it,  as  in  M/hJPfU- :  A^AlT”  “the  ever-living  one”  Hen.  5,1, 
but  also  when  it  must  be  emphatic:  }\9v*’i  s  •  fl'Jft./ih  “of 

clean  beasts”  (contrasted  with  the  unclean)  Gen.  7,2;  AJ^  :  Hfft 

“her  firstborn  son”  Matt.  1,  25;  Gen.  25,  25;  27, 19  (as  against 
Gen.  38,  6)  (x).  That  the  Possessive  pronouns  H.foP  &c.  are  often 
joined  to  their  substantives  by  means  of  }f  (e.  g.  Gen.  37,7;  31, 
18,  21),  has  been  remarked  already  (v.  supra ,  §  150,5). 

The  Relative  style  is  also  employed  in  many  instances  to  at¬ 
tach  any  kind  of  subsidiary  qualification  to  a  Noun,  e.  g.  • 

Trf*/V”  :  s  JR  !  “I  observed  all  the  works  (done)  in 

Heaven”  Hen.  2, 1 ;  h.e.  nc  >  HhT'h  ll'}  ••  5fl!l  C  “  mountains  (com¬ 
posed)  of  precious  stones”  Hen.  18,  6.  And  in  almost  every  case 
our  preposition  “without”, — for  which  otherwise  (p-  403  sq.) 

is  alone  available  — ,  is  expressed  by  JJ&AP>  e.  g.  !  tih  A 

0  !  “sheep  without  shepherds”  Numb.  27,17. 

Finally,  as  has  been  pointed  out  already,  (v.  §  197,  c),  either 
the  impersonal  and  adverbial  Relative  II  quod ,  or  the  personal 
Relative  prom,  is  employed  with  special  frequency  after  the  nega¬ 
tives  hb  and  JiAO,  e.  g.  Y\b  :  YM*  «’  » s 

not  every  one  that  saitli 
unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  (lit.  “is  he  who  shall  enter”)  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven”  Matt.  7,  21.  In  like  manner  examples 
will  be  found  in  §  197,  c,  which  show  that  in  the  circuitous  render¬ 
ing  of  “no  man”,  “nothing”  &c.  by  means  of  ^AO  :  H,  the  verb  may 
occur  in  any  mood  which  the  connection  imposes  upon  it,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Subjunctive:  foAO  :  tlftl A*  J.  .  .  “there  shall  be  no 
man  .  .  .”  Lev.  16, 17 ;  Josh.  6, 10;  Matt.  16,  20. 


(x)  That  flVf*C  precisely  is  so  often  joined  to  its  substantive  by  the 
Relative  pron.  may  doubtless  be  explained,  besides,  by  the  fact  that  its  proper 
meaning  is  “first  birth”  not  “firstborn”. 
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4.  Position  4.  The  position  of  the  words  in  the  Relative  clause  does  not 
°a  Relative*1  differ  essentially  from  the  arrangement  in  the  ordinary  sentence, 
clause.  (Only,  if  the  Relative  pron.  is  supplemented  by  a  preposition  which 
has  a  suff.  pron.  attached  to  it,  this  preposition  very  often  comes 
immediately  after  the  Relative  (v.  examples  given  above).  And 
just  as  in  any  sentence  (v.  §  196)  a  word  may  acquire  special  em¬ 
phasis  from  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  so  in  Rela¬ 
tive  sentences  too  the  word  or  words  which  have  to  he  emphasised 
precede  the  Relative  pron.,  e.  g.  :  öft-’l h  '  '  <0T 

$9°  :  “now  Jericho  was  strictly  closed,  and  had  a  (good) 

wall  round  it"  Josh.  6,1;  aoljj  :  lie'll  •  “a  place  still 

more  frightful  than  this7'  Hen.  21,7  (x) ;  flJjf'A0  • 

“and  who  did  all  the  wonders"  Josh.  24,  1  7;  nifl./?.  I  H-MIDA 
“that  which  was  said  by  the  prophet”  Matt.  21,4;  •  j] /H A. :  ‘VH  :  W‘ 

A*  :  A-nh-  ••  :  A..l’.<lA  “a  man  shall  not  go  in 

% 

unto  any  of  his  own  near  kin  or  of  his  own  flesh”  Lev.  18,  6.  In 
some  instances  a  word  would  seem  to  he  put  first,  not  entirely  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis,  hut  rather  with  the  aim  of  giving  a  certain 
polish  to  the  sentence:  this,  accordingly,  is  a  question  of  greater 
or  less  refinement  in  style  (2). 

(c)  CONJUNCTIONAL  RELATIVE  CLAUSES. 
i.  subject  £  203.  1.  If  the  Subject  or  Object  of  a  Sentence  cannot  be 

or  Object  ^  J 

expressed  expressed  by  a  noun,  but  must  be  indicated  periphrastically  by  an 
bc]ausT--e  entire  Clause,  the  Clause,  which  in  this  way  declares  the  Subject 
(a>  Deciara- or  Object,  may  be  attached  by  Relative  Conjunctions,  which  an- 

tive  Clause  '  . 

introduced  swcr,  generally,  to  our  declarative  conjunction  “that  . 
by  H.  (a)  When  the  Declarative  Clause  is  pointed  to  even  in  the 

Principal  Clause,  by  some  demonstrative  pron.  or  by  the  personal 
pron.  inherent  in  the  verb(3),  the  Relative  pron.  |j, — used  in  a 


C)  [Flemming  here  adopts  the  variant  tr.] 

(2)  [In  the  following  passage  an  entire  Relative  Clause  assumes  in  the 
sentence  the  position,  and  apparently  the  character,  of  an  absoluter  Vorhalt: — 

</>?iArt  :  JVflA*  =  n-lvVK  A -fl  *  A.t'.c.Arti'/  All. A  :  llDV ;l‘ !  A” 

a»- A  ••  ■’lO.V’a»' :  ■■  h"in.h-a,h,c  “and  as  for  those  who  say  in 

humility  of  heart— ‘we  are  not  worthy  of  being  invested  with  the  priesthood’ 
— ,  to  them  God  has  regard”  Le  Livre  des  Mysteres ,  p.  35,  1.  2  sq.  tr.] 

(3)  But  such  a  reference  to  the  declarative  clause  is  usually  met  with, 
only  when  that  clause  represents  the  logical  Subject  of  the  Principal  Clause. 
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neutral  sense  as  we  would  say,  for  “that  which”,  “the  fact,  that”, 

“I  mean,  that" — forms  a  sufficient  introductory  Particle  for  such 
declarative  clause.  Thus  wTe  have:  •  (H'fa’U  s  Ti'i’P  •  UhV 

mJh :  d\h(l  “  how  is  it  (lit.  ‘Avliat  or  why  is  this’)  that  thou  hast 
found  so  quickly?”  Gen.  27,20;  :  'H'Hfi  : 

“wherefore  is  it  that  ye  have  brought  us  out?”  Numb.  20,5;  Jud¬ 
ges  13,18;  Mark  1,27;  Gen.  12,18;  :  7(1  C'fil-  «*  ?xT°W  : 

what  have  I  done,  that  thou  art  secretly  stealing 
away  from  me?”  Gen.  31,26  —  (on  the  position  of  v- 

infra).  Farther,  U  is  employed  after  semi-personal  verbs  (§  192,  l>), 
to  attach  to  them  some  thought  which  is  their  logical  subject,  e.  g. 
an :  “it  seemed  to  them,  that  she  was  going  .  .” 

John  11,31;  Matt.  20,10;  26,53;  Gen.  31,31.  It  is  also  used  fre¬ 
quently  after  (1,  &A0  and  (v.  §§  197;  198);  but  in  the  case 
of  “it  profits”,  the  logical  Subject  of  the  verb  may  also  be 

introduced  to  it  by  Matt.  16,26;  Gen.  37,26  (just  as  in 

Greek).  Jf  with  its  clause  may  even  be  placed  before  the  princi¬ 
pal  clause,  in  the  meaning —  “as  regards  the  circumstance,  that 
—  ”  or  “this  (fact)  that”,  e.  g.  OlfjRÜ*  “and  (as  regards  the  fact) 
that  he  says”  Heb.  12,27;  4  Esra  6,51. 

(b)  But  if  the  Clause,  which  is  introduced  by  “that”,  is  meant  (&)SupPie- 

not  merely  as  an  additional  declaration  or  explanation  of  an  idea,  o^ecn 

already  hinted  at  in  the  principal  clause,  but  rather  as  the  attach-  clause  in¬ 
troduced  by 

ment  of  a  necessary  completion  of  the  sense  of  the  verb  in  that 
clause, — as,  for  instance,  the  Object  of  the  Verb,  after  Verbs  of  &c. 
Saying ,  Perceiving ,  Thinking ,  Commanding ,  Fearing ,  Beginning 
and  so  on, — then  other  Conjunctions  and  expressions  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  mostly  X\an  and  hfl#1* 

(cc)  After  Verbs  of  Perceiving,  Recognising ,  Th  inking ,  Seem-  eo  After 

Y 0ib)s  of 

ing ,  Supposing,  &c.,  far/o  (“how”)  “that”  —  appears  the  most  Perceivingt 
readily:  CM  :  han  •  0'If'V  “he  saw  that  it  abounded”  Gen.  6,5;  aec°gnis* 

^  ^  ing  &c. 

Judges  16,  27 ;  •  \\o°  “it  seems  to  me  that  .  Hen.  106, 

6;  ■  iiao  :  -/■’/■'(  I  i  "7.P.  “  he  knew  that  the  waters  were 

abated"  Gen.  8, 11;  Ps.  4,4;  also  •  A.i’  :  :  •  h 

'HP  :  W'MP  “  show  me  a  sign  (by  which  I  may  know)  that  it  is 
thou”  Judges  6, 17.  The  place  of  han  may,  however,  be  taken 
by  other  Conjunctions  having  the  meaning  “how”  (w$),  such  as  lih 
tro,  (M\at>,  }\(Z,  and  that  too  not  merely  in  cases  in  which  the 
mode  and  manner  of  the  transaction  are  of  more  interest  than 
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the  fact  of  it,  e.  g.  in  Matt.  18,31;  Ruth  3,16,  but  even  in  cases 
in  which  we  are  able  to  translate  by  “that”,  e.  g.  in  Hen.  9,6; 
Ps.  9, 13  ;  Hen,  5,  1.  fat\< 7°  “  because”  is  also  used,  though  more 
rarely,  for  “that”  (or/),  e.  g.  !  h ft Hen.  98,8. — It  has 

already  been  explained  (v.  §  190),  that  after  the  Verbs  named,  the 
clause  which  serves  as  their  Object  may  also  be  subordinated  with¬ 
out  the  interposition  of  a  Conjunction,  as  in  !  ft**? 

£  ••  flum/.f.  i  iwl&.h  “  he  saw  heaven  rent  open  and  the 

Holy  Spirit  descending”  Mark  1,10;  Hen.  83,3;  or  the  Object- 
Clause  may  be  put  first:  (D*flh  :  Vf’A001**  !  '  Ch+Xb  “and 

lo,  I  saw  all  of  them  bound”  Hen.  90,  23.  Farther  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  in  such  a  case  the  Subject  of  the  subordinate 
clause  may  also  be  specially  brought  into  notice  in  the  principal 
clause  in  the  form  of  a  Suff.  Pron.  attached  to  the  verb  in  that 
clause,  as  in  “he  found  him  standing”  Humb.  23,6; 

or  even  that  the  subordinate  clause  may  be  introduced  by  the 
particle  }\'Ul  which  serves  to  indicate  Participles  by  way  of  peri¬ 
phrasis,  and  to  introduce  Circumstantial  clauses,  e.  g.  C}\ J?  !  ?iÖ 
£7^?  :  flue  a  “  my  eyes  saw 

there  all  sinners  driven  away”  Hen.  41,2,  where  h'/J!  :  jRAft.4?« 
answers  to  a  Greek  participle,  and  •  AjGFL  which  should 

be  Object  of  Ch?  and  should  stand  in  the  Accusative,  is  drawn 
by  Attraction  into  the  secondary  clause  as  Subject  (v.  infra) ;  or 
the  subordinate  clause  may  be  introduced  even  by  Oil.  e.  g.  in  fl 
direst,  p.  19,  line  1.  On  the  Acc.  with  the  Infin.  after 
such  verbs,  v.  §  190,  2. 

(ß)  After  Verbs  of  Saying,  Declaring ,  and  so  on,  the  clause 
which  contains  their  Object  is,  as  a  rule,  attached  by  (§  169,6), 
e.  g.  </vthh  :  X\ov  :  “  he  swore  that  he  knew  not”  Matt. 

26,  72;  more  rarely  by  e.  g.  ^rhAYb  :  .  .  .  ^ftr/n  “I  swear 

.  .  .  that”  Hen.  98,6;  jR-flA  :  7\fa(/n  •  TTH2  •  fDAJR*  •  jRfafO-'J  :  Tr 
direst,  p.  37,  line  26  (*).  If  the  words  spoken  are  quoted 
in  oratio  directa ,  they  generally  follow  without  being  attached  by 
a  conjunction;  but  still,  or  may  be  employed  in  Ethio- 

pic,  just  like  or/  in  Greek,  to  introduce  the  oratio  directa ,  e.  g. 
Lev.  14,35;  Josh.  5,  6;  Matt.  2,  23;  21,16;  Hen.  83,7;  direst. 


O  Very  rarely  by  the  Accus,  and  the  Infin.  (§  190,  2),  or  even  by  the 
Accus,  and  a  following  Subjunctive  (§  190,  6). 
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P-  29,  line  27;  Hexa'em.  p.  32,  line  24;  sometimes  even  |J  is  used, 
e-  9‘  :  S/M1  :  Tr&Cira»-  :  Aft4pf’  :  Judith  5,23. 

Occasionally  the  introductory  £fl,  “he  said”,  or  other  like  form, 
is  placed  merely  at  the  end  of  the  quotation,  e.  g.  = 

J^fLAP1  “for  ‘he  is  out  of  his  mind’,  they  said  of  him”  Mark  3,21; 

Gen.  39,17;  Judges  21,5;  Hen.  55,3;  or  else  (Ml»,  or  the  like 
form,  even  when  it  has  been  placed  before  the  quotation,  may  he 
repeated  at  its  close,  e.  g.  Gen.  3,  3. 

(7)  The  Object-clause  after  Verbs  of  Fearing  and  Guarding  (y)  After 
against  may,  in  accordance  with  §  182,  a,  he  subordinated  in  the  F^ring and 
Infinitive,  as  in  :  'I’d.CU  ■■  iWvlyl  h  :  WS,y.  “  if  thou  fearest  Guardino 

against. 

to  go  down  alone”  Judges  7,  10;  or  in  the  Infinitive  with  A 
(§  183,  a),  e.  g.  :  fih  :  A«|**fl  •  A7HJ7  Tray  pyjju.a  (jrS/.aLfj  ttoisiv 
Deut.  13, 1;  or  even  by  foao  :  ^  with  a  following  Subjunctive  (in¬ 
asmuch  as  one  desires  that  the  thing,  which  he  fears,  should  not 

happen),  e.  g.  hd.CV  **  :  Xx^0  «■  tu&IFSih  “I  um  afraid  of 

him,  lest  he  should  come”  Gen.  32,12;  24,9;  Hen.  106,6; 

If  AA  •*  AhflW  :  Uw*  :  hS'tq.  «*  0>M£'flA0« :  MCh  '  A®A£  1  }\ 

^ILMldbC  “be  was  ever  on  the  watch  against  the  birds,  lest  they 
should  descend  and  devour  the  seed  (‘of’)  sown  by  the  Son  of  God” 
Chronique  de  Galäwdewos  (ed.  Conzelman,  1895), p.  62,  1.  1  sq. ; 

[Chrest,  p.  5, 1. 13sg.];  or  even  by  ^  alone,  with  a  Subjunctive,  e.g. 

Jen.  24,6;  31,29;  or,  finally,  and  indeed 
frequently,  by  p*7*  (§  169, 10)  with  a  following  Indicative^),  e.  g.  }\ 

<s.cv  ■■  v-i.  ■■  “i  am  afraid  ye  may  not  be  willing”  Hen. 

6,3;  Josh.  9,5.  is  also  used  without  being  introduced  by  a 

verb,  and  it  answers  then  to  our  “beware  lest”,  e.  g.  Deut.  4,19; 

Lev.  10,19;  Ex.  34,15.  If  the  idea  of  fearing,  &c.,  is  negatived, 
then  we  have  invariably  ft//»  with  the  Subjunctive,  e.  g.  A.’HPf* 
rt  ha*>  •*  £J'C  “  lie  took  no  heed  to  walk”  4  Kings  10,  31. 


(b)  Verbs  of  Beginning  and  Leaving  off'  may  indeed  take  (5>  After 
their  Object-clause  in  the  Infinitive,  or  even  in  the  Subjunctive  beginning 
(without  lir/o),  e.  q .  Mark  1,45;  but  the  more  usual  construction,  .  and 

'  Leaving  off. 

especially  after  Verbs  of  Beginning,  is  the  one  with  3*i7U  and  a 
following  Imperfect  (answering  to  the  Participle  in  Greek) :  K'Hf*  : 


(x)  The  Indicative  is  explained  by  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
which  is  “perhaps” :  the  clause  which  is  introduced  by  it  is  thus  to  be  re¬ 
garded  always  as  oratio  directa. 
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hJtl  :  J =  ÄAJiAh«  “they  began  to  push  one  another” 
Hen.  87,1;  89,15,  72. 

(s)  On  the  various  methods  by  which  other  Verbs,  —  such  as, 
e.  g.  those  of  Ability ,  Understanding ,  Custom ,  Command,  Prohi¬ 
bition,  Permission,  Willingness  and  Univillingness,  Requesting , 
Demanding,  Reminding,  as  well  as  Semi-Personal  Verbs, — have 
their  Object-,  and  Subject-clauses  attached  to  them,  v.  supra, 

§  i8i  m ■ 

2.  When  the  more  remote  Object  of  an  action,  or  its  Design, 
Consequence,  Cause,  and  so  on,  has  to  be  expressed  by  an  entire 
clause,  there  is  doubtless  available  for  this  purpose  (§  183)  the 
construction  with  the  Infinitive  and  prefixed  Prepositions,  and  in 
certain  cases  Subordination  by  means  of  the  Subjunctive ;  but  along 
with  these  constructions  there  occurs  also  that  of  connecting  the 
clauses  by  Conjunctions ;  and  in  certain  cases  this  last  construction 
is  the  only  permissible  one. 

(a)  For  Final  Clauses,  —  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  subordi¬ 
nated  by  the  Infinitive  with  A-  or  (a  very  common  case)  by  the 
immediate  and  close  association  of  the  Subjunctive,  —  X\(W  with 
the  Subjunctive  is  made  use  of  (v.  supra  §  183,  c ),  e.  g.  X\a°  :  hh 
9°C  var.  of  At\h‘/°C  Sap.  7, 17  ;  or  (like  qui  with  the  Subjunctive 
in  Latin)  the  Pelative  Pron.  |J  with  a  following  Subjunctive,  e.  g. 
“they  sought  false  witnesses,  fl|]  :  ('.P'PA/**  that  through  them 
(or  ‘that  thereby’)  they  might  bring  about  his  death”  Matt.  26,59; 
Gen.  46,5;  Puth  4, 14.  Even  A  is  used  as  an  equivalent  for 
e.  g.  in  ILVl 'VP  •  A  (VP7/f*  Jer.  37, 1  (Frcf.) .  Indeed  in  every 
dependent  clause,  which  contains  a  purpose,  a  wish,  an  obligation 
or  expression  of  will,  there  is  such  a  necessity  for  the  Subjunctive 
that,  even  after  Verbs  of  Saying  and  Perceiving,  it  must  be  em¬ 
ployed,  e.  g.  „('.hit  :  •  il"**  •*  'Wl’ttW  “  now  do  we  com¬ 

prehend  that  we  have  to  praise  him”  Hen.  63,4;  .('»■pflfJA  !  AP*S- 
A'}'  :  X\a°  s  “it  will  be  told  the  saints  that  they  must 

seek”  Hen.  58,5;  and  thus  always,  when  “say”  is  equivalent  to 
“command”  (§  182,6,  ß),  —  indeed  even  when  “say”  conveys  merely 
the  statement  of  an  opinion,  although  not  very  often :  an1/  :  ('.*11 A 
lP  iVllh  ArwAft  *  h:}A  “  whom  say  the 

people,  as  to  the  Son  of  man,  that  he  is?”  (i.  e.  ‘of  whom  do  the 
people  say,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  man?’)  Matt.  16,13.  Cf.  also 
KVhr'h  :  .(MTfVh.  :  rtlkirw  G.  Ad.  62,8;  l 
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G.  Ad.  6. 18  (where  the  h*/i>  which  is  added  by  Trumpp  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary);  :  .  .  .  .  him  Rom.  15, 14;  Hebr. 

6,  7  ;  Ps.  108, 14. 

(b)  Consecutive  Clauses  are  attached  (a)  by  (§  169,  8) 
“until  that”,  i.  e.  “so  that”,  (J)  generally  with  an  Indicative  follow¬ 
ing,  e.  g.  “he  answered  nothing  fifth  •  ?ihC  •  ^A hh  insomuch 
that  the  governor  marvelled”  Matt.  27, 14;  Mark  1,15;  seldom 
with  the  Subjunctive,  e.  g.  Gen.  ]6, 10  (2):  or  still  more  frequently 
by  :  AH,  §  169,8.  On  Kftll  after  fhft  v.  §  199,  d.  (ß)  ha* 
too  may  introduce  the  Consequence;  but  even  in  this  case  it  takes 
the  Subjunctive,  just  as  in  Final  conditions.  Accordingly  it  is 
never  used  for  “so  that”  unless  the  Consequence  has  to  he  set 
forth  as  being  also  designed  or  necessitated,  e.  g.  “Abraham 
called  the  place  so-and-so,  ho®  •  so  that  it  is  said  to 

this  day”  Gen.  22,14  (where  the  Greek  even  has  ha  sIttcogi)  ;  “is 
there  no  woman  among  thine  own  people,  h&°  •  'Ivh-C  that  thou 
shouldest  be  obliged  to  go?”  Judges  14,  3 ;  4  Esr.  1,  28  ;  2,  6.  Hence 
in  particular  after  Verbs  of  Making,  Effecting  &c.,  the  Subjunctive 
must  always  follow,  with  or  without  h(f°  (§  196,  6).  “So  that  .  . 
not”  may  be  expressed  by  the  aforesaid  Conjunctions  with  a  fol¬ 
lowing  Ai«;  but  when  “so  that .  .  not”  is  much  the  same  as  “without 
that”  or  “except”,  the  corresponding  form  in  Ethiopic  is  Ai'MlA 
or  HTCHIA  with  the  Imperfect,  e.  g.  “not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground,  HAFAflA  *  phF’C  •  without  your  Father  knowing” 

(‘without  that  your  Father  knows’)  Matt.  10,  29;  also  with  the 
Subjunctive,  e.  g.  “howT  earnest  thou  in  hither,  HAi'AflA  :  '1'Aflft  • 
A'flA  :  ^C0/  without  (or  before)  having  put  on  a  wedding-gar¬ 
ment?”  Matt.  22, 12;  h^(D(ih  :  AtlP’H'f:  •’  VIC  «  X'AflA  *  hihCft  * 
s  (Of :  AtlnA  =  (Drth7r(\ft  •  Ai'flAA  :  MM  •  h9na>'}\ 
iJ  «■  KfaA  “I  will  not  leave  this  province,  without  tilling  the  Helds 
and  sowing  the  grain  and  making  my  horse  eat  of  that  grain” 
Chronique  de  Baeda  Märyäm  (ed.  Perruchon,  1893),  p.  140, 
1.  8  sqq.  Or  again,  the  circumstantial  determination  may  be  at¬ 
tached,  just  like  other  circumstantial  clauses,  by  or  by 

asyndetic  apposition  of  the  secondary  clause  by  means  of  Ai«  (v. 


O  Cf. 

(2)  And,  besides,  not  in  all  the  manuscripts. 
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3.  Compa 
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Clauses. 


§  200),  or  even  by  (Dh *  and  nothing  more,  as  in:  e  uw. :  röcv  : 
(D}k£MvI:  “they  hit  a  hair  without  missing”  Judges  20, 16. 

(c)  Causal  Clauses  are  attached  by  the  Conjunction  }\t\av 
“because”,  v.  supra  §  200.  So  too,  after  Verbs  of  Feeling ,  the 
ground  and  occasion  of  the  emotion  are  usually  introduced  in  Ethi- 
opic  by  htl*71*,  e.  g.  I'&F'th  :  hftf/D  :  'HlAtf*  “  he  rejoiced  that 
they  were  eaten”  Hen.  89,58;  ■■  'hti""  ‘  ‘be  not  ye  sad, 
because”  Hen.  102,5;  89,67  &c.  tih'H- 1  n  or  Rh'H*  with  the 
Infinitive  may  also  appear  instead  of  htl(/Dj  v.  e-  Gen.  6,  6,  7. 

In  the  various  clauses  which  are  introduced  by  Relative  con¬ 
junctions,  and  which  have  been  described  above,  under  Vos.  1  and 
2,  —  this  or  that  word  which  requires  to  be  emphasised  may  be 
placed  before  the  introductory  conjunction  of  the  clause,  (just  as 
in  the  attributive  Relative-clauses,  §  202,4),  e.  g.  Ch.YlP1019'  •  •  •  •  • 
••  fa#»  :  hil\ ’U  “I  saw  .  .  .  that  they  were  again  going  astray” 
Hen.  89,51;  Gen.  47, 19  &c.  In  the  same  way  when  the  clause 
which  is  introduced  by  the  conjunction  is  part  of  a  Relative  clause, 
a  portion  of  the  words  belonging  to  the  former  must  precede 
the  conjunction,  e.  g.  ••  •*  h an  ■■  h fPfl 

ft“0’  “  the  land,  which  I  have  sworn  to  give  you”  Judges  2,  1; 
ihll'fl  :  hfi  :  Kfl,  :  h‘'n  :  Yi(DmbYi *|IS*  Judges  2,  3  &c.  Farther, 
§  190  should  again  be  called  to  mind  here:  When,  —  after  Verbs 
which  may  govern  a  double  Accusative,  such  as  Verbs  of  Recog¬ 
nising, ,  Declaring ,  Making  &c. — the  second  Object  is  expressed 
by  a  clause  of  its  own  with  a  Relative  conjunction,  it  is  then  more 
elegant  to  put  the  first  Object  in  the  principal  clause  as  the  Ob¬ 
ject  of  that  clause,  instead  of  bringing  it  into  the  dependent  clause 
as  Subject  of  the  same,  e.  g.  Ch?  '  lietl  :  !  1}#°: 

“Vo ah  saw  that  the  earth  was  drawing  to  a  close”  Hen.  65, 1 ; 
83,4;  or,  if  that  Object  be  indeed  attracted  into  the  dependent 
clause  as  its  Subject,  it  must  at  least  be  placed  before  the  con¬ 
junctions,  as  in  CM?  :  .  V^A**"1**  :  !  h'Ul  •’ 

Hen.  41,2;  89,40;  95,1  &c. 

§  204.  3.  Comparative  Clauses.  The  Conjunctions  \\an, 

m i  r/n.  (Ill  m>  are  employed  to  introduce  a  Comparison,  and  also 
s  before  feminine  Vouns,  e.  g.  John  1,32;  Ps.  143,14. 

The  Clause  of  Comparison  may  be  joined  to  another  clause;  and 


(*)  [Flemming  prefers  the  alternative  form  of  the  verb,  ".  TR.] 
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in  that  case  it  is  not  essential  that  this  latter  clause  should  contain 
a  reference,  in  the  shape  of  a  Demonstrative,  to  the  Relative  Con¬ 
junction,  e.  g.  Hrt'Th?  :  \\a»  :  , :  faA*f)  “he  who  drinketli,  as  a 
dog  drinketh”  Judges  7,5;  16,9;  Gen.  6,22;  Matt.  20,27  sq.\  Hen. 
27,  5.  But  if  the  Clause  with  the  Relative  Conjunction  comes  first, 
then  a  corresponding  Demonstrative  is  generally  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  following  clause,  v.  infra  §  206.  Of  course  the  Con¬ 
junction  of  Comparison  may  also  come  before  other  Conjunctions, 
c.  g.  fa  0O  :  M  “just  as  when”  Judges  15, 14.  On  the  other  hand 
our  expression  “as  if”  or  “just  as  if”  has  often  a  personal  turn 
given  it  in  Ethiopic,  viz.  “as  he  who”,  e.  g.  riP/AA”  :  (Aft'JHA  s) 
fa//n  :  !/(&>£'*  :  aVWh  '•  mA.  ‘  ‘and  he  rent  it  (the  lion),  as  one 
who  rendeth  a  kid"  Judges  14,6;  Gen.  41,21;  42,30. 

For  comparing  Intensive  Clauses  the  same  particle 
(or  usually  suffices,  which  we  have  already  become  acquainted 
with  as  serving  this  purpose  (§  187,3).  in  fact  is  used,  not 

only  when  the  Verb  of  the  clause  compared  may  be  expressed  in 
the  Infinitive,  but  also  when  it  is  put  in  a  finite  tense.  As  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  first  case  we  have  :  ’lah9nii  :  nha?H-lVflfh»G  • 

hr-i'h r(r *  n^A  *  “  it  is  better  to  trust  in  God 

than  to  trust  in  man”  Ps.  117,8,  9;  Ruth  1,12.  In  such  a  case  it 
is  not  even  imperative  that  }\4Joti  should  stand  immediately  before 
the  Infinitive,  e.  g.  “it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,  K90*)AA  :  i\<Pj\  :  ai>V 7/*’^  :  than  for 

a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kindom  of  God"  Matt.  19,24.  The 
Infinitive  may  even  be  left  out  altogether,  e.  g.  JLVVJ&rtfc  s  Afa  • 
hu  n  :  hr1!  :  AfaAh  :  JlhA.  “it  is  better  for -me  that  I  give  (her) 
to  thee  than  to  another  man”  Gen.  29, 19.  In  the  second  case 
is  to  be  regarded,  in  accordance  with  §  168,  as  a  Construct 
State,  on  which  the  entire  following  clause  depends (*),  e.  g.  A.'p 
A  :  MM1/.  «•  aoqft  :  -hrpMWYll  *  1  Cor.  9, 15;  07-* 

£Afa  :  ■  falP/  :  A bUhil  *  hr1/  :  *  faUV  *  AV7Ä* 

Judges  18, 19;  John  11,50;  12,43.  Nor  in  this  case  is  it  essential 
that  the  Verb  should  immediately  follow  On  the  contrary 

individual  words  or  even  clauses  may  intervene:  J&'^J&fafa  :  fa</0  : 
('.■1,1, -/»A  i  ijhiPi  ■■  hflAiJ  i  ••  /”.U| :  ('.:l  w  ('.(’■  i  0>-h 


C1)  =  =  II?,'/'"/  (§  202,2),  which  likewise  occurs,  although 

not  often,  e.  g.  Gen.  4,18. 
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+ :  rnr  “  it  is  better  for  tliee  that  one  of  thy  members  should 
perish  than  (that)  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  Gehenna” 
Matt.  5,  29,  30 ;  “it  is  better  for  thee  that  thou  sliouldest  enter 
into  life  halt  or  maimed  h9n}\'}N  8  'flh  *  |f]Ah>  8  8  •  •  •  •  'H’© 

8  AWli*  8  ?i<VT  than  that,  as  one  having  two  hands  .  .  .  thou 
sliouldest  be  cast  into  the  fire”  Matt.  18,  8. 

4. Temporal  4.  Temporal  Clauses.  Subsidiary  actions,  which  accompany  or 

Cl  tins  0  s  • 

precede  the  main  action,  may  be  expressed  in  Ethiopic  by  the 
Gerund,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  the  same  Subject  as  the 
principal  clause,  and  whether  the  temporal  clause  comes  before  or 
after  the  principal  clause,  as  also  whether  the  action  is  completed 
or  not;  v.  §  181. 

This  construction,  however,  is  not  always  convenient,  least 
of  all  when  the  subsidiary  action  occupies  a  clause  of  considerable 
length.  Ethiopic  has  accordingly  developed  additional  relative 
Conjunctions  to  indicate  the  same  Time-references  which  may  be 
expressed  by  the  Gerund,  particularly  the  references  “after”, 
“when”,  “in  the  time  that”,  “while”.  The  other  references,  such  as 
“still”,  “before”,  “since”,  “so  long  as”  &c.  can  in  any  case  be  ex¬ 
pressed  only  by  Conjunctions.  All  the  temporal  clauses,  introduced 
by  such  conjunctions,  are  to  be  viewed  as  clauses  dependent  upon, 
or  supported  by,  the  principal  clause,  although  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  place  them  after  that  clause :  they  may  also  be  in¬ 
serted  within  it,  or  even  put  before  it.  Several  of  them, — especially 
those  which  are  introduced  by  “when”,  “as  soon  as”,  “so  long  as”, 
—  occasionally  possess  the  force  of  a  Conditional  sentence  (v. 
§  205).  Of  the  Temporal  conjunctions  which  are  enumerated  in 
§  170,  7x9° $£'li £,  which  answer  in  some  degree 

to  our  “after”  and  “since”,  are,  naturally,  joined  to  the  Perfect, 
e.  g .  Gen.  5,4  sgg.;  Matt.  2,13;  Gen.  11,10;  24,32;  Ex.  19,1; 
40,15;  Deut.  2,16  &c.  flflO  and  for  “when”  or  “as”,  may 
take  a  verb  either  in  the  Perfect  or  the  Imperfect,  according  to 
the  context,  e.  g.  Gen.  6, 1;  39, 15 ;  Ps.  2,5;  Hen.  10,12 ;  Gen.  11,10; 

O  In  the  ‘Synaxarion7  the  apodosis,  after  is  often  introduced  by 
CD;  v.  the  examples  given  in  Chrest .,  pp.  24,  26;  [v.  farther  Kebra  Nag.,  In- 
trod.  p.  XIX;  Contendings  of  the  Apostles  214,  13 sq.\  154,27  sq.)  v.  also,  as  an 
instance  of  the  sequence  JW’Ä-'W». . .  ffl,  ibid.  215, 1  sq .;  and  of  the  se¬ 
quence  CD  ...  CD.  :  rfl*PC^  8  iMd.  371, 16  sq.;  cf. 

also  14,  16.] 
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Hen.  25,4.  It  is  the  same  with  “as  soon  as”  (also  “when”): 

e.  g.  it  is  found  with  the  Perfect  in  Gen.  30,42;  Numb.  21,9;  with 
a  Perfect  in  a  Future  relation  (Future  Perfect)  in  Gen.  12, 12;  Lev. 
14,34;  Dent.  2,25;  Matt.  9,21;  21,24;  and  with  the  Imperfect  in 
Matt.  5,  23.  The  very  same  constructions  are  also  found  with  hti 
h  :  ha°,  tfDflii,  “  as  long  as”,  e.  g.  Hen.  93,  3;  Cant.  3,  5; 

Matt.  9,  15  ;  Lev.  13,  46 ;  Judges  18,  31 ;  Mark  2, 19;  Gal.  4, 1.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Conjunction  hl'ti  (our  “while”  with  regular 
tense,  or  “in”  or  “by”  with  the  Participle),  — seeing  that  almost 
invariably  it  introduces  a  circumstance  or  situation,  falling  within 
the  time  of  the  main  action, — is  chiefly  construed  with  the  Imper¬ 
fect,  in  accordance  with  §  89.  It  occurs  in  this  connection  very 
frequently  indeed, — in  fact,  nearly  as  often  as  the  Participle  in 
Greek,  or  indem  and  während  in  German,  e.  g.  Matt.  9,35;  13,13; 
17,  3,  14;  18, 1;  Luke  9,  29,  56  ;  11,  27  ;  Gen.  29,  9.  The  occurrence 
of  a  Perfect  after  Kin  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  those  verbs 
which  of  themselves  suggest  a  state,  condition,  or  circumstance, 
like  UfKIt  itself  for  instance,  as  in  Ps.  21,9.  This  may  often 
too  be  translated  by  “although”,  e.  g.  in  Luke  22,  53  (“although 
I  was  daily  with  you”:  E.  V.  “When  I  was  &c."),  particularly  if 
it  is  preceded  or  followed  by  a  Negative,  when  it  may  sometimes 
he  rendered  by  “without”,  e.  g.  ovosv  bia(j)spsi  bovXov,  fa'iH  :  h^tt. 
h  !  :  Atf*A*  “  even  though  he  be  lord  of  all”  Gal.  4, 1 ;  4  Esr. 

8,67;  ft'J'H  :  though  he  consent  not”  (‘without  his  con¬ 

sent’).  With  a  similar  force  to  that  of  hT'H,  flH  is  also  used,  v. 
§  170,  9;  but  yet  the  latter  leans  more  to  the  meaning  “even  in  the 
case  that”,  i.  e.  “in  spite  of  the  fact  or  circumstance  that”,  “not¬ 
withstanding  that”,  “even  although".  It  would  be  well,  besides, 
to  compare  with  this  section  §  200,  according  to  which  Circum¬ 
stantial  Clauses  may  even  be  expressed  by  asyndetic  apposition  or 
be  introduced  by  flj. — The  Conjunctions  K'JrtA?  H?FM1A, 

Zrao  “  sooner  than”,  “before”,  are  joined  to  the  Subjunctive,  in 
accordance  with  §  90,  e.  g.  Gen.  11,4;  19,4;  Judges  14,18;  Gen. 
24,15;  Matt.  6,8;  26,34;  Ps.  38,17;  Hen.  9,11;  48,3;  Gen.  2,5; 
Hen.  48,  6  (*) ;  but  yet  the  construction  with  the  Infinitive  is  also 
possible,  e.  g.  Matt.  15,  20. — Lastly,  “until”,  may,  according 


(!)  Flemming  here  adopts  the  reading  while  Dillmann  has 

.  TR.] 
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to  the  particular  connection,  take  the  verb  in  the  Perfect,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Matt.  12,22;  Gen.  8,7;  Hen.  13,7;  or  in  the  Imper¬ 
fect,  e.  g.  Matt.  5, 18 ;  12,  20 ;  Hen.  10, 12,  17 ;  19, 1.  It  is  the  same 
with  ihflll  :  Y\0°  or  ftflh  :  flft  “till  the  time  tliatv,  “until  ’,  e.  g. 
Matt.  2,9,13;  16,28;  Gen.  39, 16 ;  Judges  13,  7 ;  18,  30 ;  Ps.  122, 3. 
It  has  been  already  remarked  (§  203,  2,  b)  that  the  signification  of 
the  three  last-named  Conjunctions  often  passes  over  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  “so  that”. 


3.  RECIPROCAL  SENTENCES  AND  WORDS. 

(a)  CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES. 

General  §  205.  Conditional  Sentences  are  by  their  very  nature  double 

Dp articles11  sentences ;  and  in  them  one  constituent  of  the  double  sentence  lays 
and  Tenses  qown  a  supposition,  under  which  the  assertion  of  the  other  is  reali- 

employedin 

Protasis  and  sable.  No  doubt  there  are  conditional  statements  in  which  the 
Apodosis:—  Condition  is  not  expressly  mentioned;  but  these  are  incomplete 
and  abbreviated  sentences,  which  can  always  be  developed  into 
full  sentences  of  two  members  each:  farther,  they  must  contain 
some  hint  or  other,  that  the  assertion  is  only  to  be  understood 
conditionally.  —  In  these  double  sentences  the  clause  expressing 
the  hypothesis  usually  precedes  the  clause  containing  the  conse¬ 
quence  or  result;  but  yet  inversion  of  that  order  may  occur,  if  it 
is  demanded  by  circumstances  otherwise  found  in  the  context.  In 
that  case  the  main  assertion  is  put  first;  and  afterwards,  by  the 
attachment  of  a  Condition,  it  is  made  to  depend  upon  something 
else.  The  conditional  character  of  the  assertion  is  denoted  gene¬ 
rally  by  special  conditional-particles.  A  Conditional  Sentence 
may  of  course  be  found  without  such  express  marking;  but  it  is 
not  a  common  occurrence  in  Ethiopic.  The  hypothesis  may  be  laid 
down,  and  the  consequence  associated  therewith,  either  by  the  (D 
of  sequence,  or  by  asyndetic  apposition.  Examples  of  the  first 
mode  may  be  found  in  §  200;  and  as  examples  of  the  second  the 
following  may  be  taken:  :  :  “if 

I  am  not  in  the  body,  yet  am  I  in  the  spirit”  ( Org .);  : 

» £mn«  “if  i  count  them,  they  are  more  than  the  sand” 
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Ps.  138, 17  (1).  Ordinarily,  however,  conditional  particles  are  made 
use  of,  and  in  fact  (A?i^D)  and  An  for  the  Protasis,  the  former 
being  employed  to  introduce  those  conditions  in  which  some  pre¬ 
supposition  is  simply  advanced  as  such,  without  regard  to  its  reali¬ 
ty  or  its  possibility,  and  the  latter  for  those  conditions  in  which 
the  speaker  makes  a  supposition  which  seems  to  him  impossible 
or  improbable.  According  as  the  hypothesis  is  introduced  with 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  conditional  particles,  the  Apodosis 
in  turn  is  introduced  in  different  ways.  Hence,  in  farther  dealing 
with  the  subject,  we  have  to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of 
Conditional  Sentences.  Relative  Clauses  also  approximate  oc¬ 
casionally,  in  point  of  effect,  to  Conditional  Clauses,  e.  g.  Al/Vh’h 
£5:  *  Mi/h£ :  MY  “  whoever  denies  me  (=  ‘if  any  one  denies  me’), 
him  will  I  deny  (=  ‘then  I  will  deny  him')’*  Matt.  10,  33.  So  also 
is  it  at  times  with  Temporal  Clauses,  e.  g. 

••  -ThSOd  Ml  s  ChF-9*  ■■  A'K-f  ••  llM  “  their  spirit  will  become 
strong  within  them,  when  they  see  my  chosen  one’’  Hen.  45,  3  (2); 
Gen.  38,  9 ;  for  not  only  is  All  a  temporal  conjunction  as  well  as 
a  conditional  particle,  but  even  “if”  is  connected  with  }\(iv 
“when”  (§  170,  1).  —  Botli  in  Sentences  stipulating  a  realisable 
condition,  and  in  those  which  merely  approximate  that  description, 
the  action  given  in  the  Protasis  must  in  general  be  completed,  or 
at  least  begun,  if  the  consequence  is  to  make  its  appearance.  For 
that  reason  precisely,  the  tense  which  is  commonly  employed  in 
the  Protasis  of  a  Conditional  Sentence  is  the  Perfect,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  made  use  of  not  only  when  the  required  condition  actually 
falls  within  the  Past,  but  even  when  it  occurs  in  the  Present,  or 
belongs  to  the  Future,  in  the  guise  of  a  Future  Perfect.  And  yet 
we  are  not  altogether  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  Perfect  in  the 
Protasis,  but  in  certain  circumstances  we  may  employ  the  Imper¬ 
fect,  or  even  have  a  Clause  without  any  verb  (§  194).  Upon  the 
whole,  Ethiopic  exhibits  much  closer  agreement  with  Hebrew  than 
with  Arabic,  in  its  mode  of  dealing  with  the  tenses  of  such  clauses. 

1.  In  Simple  Conditional  Sentences , — i.  e.,  Sentences,  in 

(T)  [But  these  last  two  examples  can  hardly  be  called  Conditional  Sen¬ 
tences.  They  are  rather  Temporal  Sentences,  and  belong  much  more  properly 
to  the  preceding  Section,  §  204,  4.  tr.] 

(2)  [FLEMMiNg’s  reading  here  varies  slightly: — : 

■'  A'K-.PV  :  H.M  tr  ] 
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1.  In  Simple 
Conditional 
Sentences. 


which  a  supposition  is  laid  down  without  regard  to  its  actual  exist¬ 
ence  or  its  possibility,  and  a  consequence  is  made  to  depend 
upon  it, — the  Protasis  is  introduced  by  K*70  or  Ah*/»  “if”  (§  170,1), 
and,  when  negative,  by  h*7»  (or  Ah*7»)  h*  (or  hi1)-  The  Apodosis 
may  be  denoted  by  the  (D  of  Consequence  (e.  g.  1  Cor.  5,  3;  v.  also 
§  200),  or  by  (D — hT'tl  “  in  that  case — then”  (e.  g.  Judges  16,7), 
or  by  h7h  alone  (e.  g.  Judges  16,  11).  That  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  however;  and  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  it 
is  introduced  without  any  outward  marking.  For  “even  if”  or  “al¬ 
though’  ’  h""  may  suffice;  but  the  more  accurate  expression  is  h 
av\  or  h*7»*/^1)?  6.  9 •  Ps.  22,4;  Is.  49,15;  Hen.  100,5;  Matt.  26. 
35,  without  any  antithetical  particle  (“yet”)  being  made  use  of  in 
the  Apodosis  (§  200,  2)(2).  If  now  the  action  or  circumstance,  which 
forms  the  Condition,  lies  in  the  circle  of  the  Future, — the  usual 
case  in  these  Simple  Conditional  Sentences, — it  generally  stands 
in  the  Perfect  (which  here  has  the  force  of  the  Future-Perfect, 
§  88).  In  that  case  the  action  of  the  Apodosis  likewise  falls  in 
the  Future  or  at  the  utmost  in  the  Present,  and  in  either  case  it 
is  expressed  by  means  of  the  Imperfect,  e.  g.  }\0t>  :  :  £*7» 

(&•*{'  “if  he  leaves  him  (‘will  leave  him’),  then  he  dies  (‘he  will 
die’)”  Gen.  44,  22;  28,  20,  21;  H TW  •  ?i'7»  >  hfah  : 
“wherewith  thou  shalt  become  weak,  if  they  bind  thee  therewith” 
Judges  16,  6  ;  Matt.  18,  3  ;  26,  35  ;  Xl^lb  '•  J&'J'flC  *  Ain»0’ : 

V7»  :  Jv.'VMtf»«  *  “so  likewise  shall  my  Father  do 

unto  you,  if  ye  forgive  not  your  neighbour”  Matt.  18,34;  : 

«■  A(Vfl?i  A?i*/»  ■  Vf*A°  s  ^A*7»  !  d'fltli  “what  shall  it  profit 
a  man,  if  he  gain  (will  have  gained)  the  whole  world?”  Matt.  16. 
26;  Gen.  38,  16  (3).  And  yet,  in  this  case  also,  an  Imperfect 


O  On  tfW  :  “although”,  v.  §  204,4. 

(2)  [Cf.  h«"'/.  ■■  -l-9"dO  KfOC-a  ■■  Bdlp.  -  ttaoO'ti  “even  when 

(‘though’)  he  did  become  angry,  the  sun  did  not  go  down  upon  his  wrath” 
Chronique  de  Galäivdewos  p.  58,  1.  4sq. ;  cf.  also  the  following  passage,  giving 
V«  appended  to  the  Subject  of  the  Apodosis,  and  presenting  farther  a  curious 
involution :  —  ftft*7»  5  •  h*7»^  ■■ 

“for  even  though  the  body  dies,  thy  soul  dies  not”.  Das  äthiopische  Maccabäer- 
buch  (J.  Horovitz  in  1 Zeitschrift  f.  Assyr.\  1906)  p.  229,  1.  31.  tr.] 

(3)  [Cf.  mhan  ■■  ■■  OC.’l  -y&A  «  atTh  ■  hh9°C  ilffo  : 

«r-lvh :  Ma.h’ttA.C.  and  truly  if  a  force  should  come  up  and  be  victori- 
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may  occur  in  the  Protasis,  e.  g.  A?»*70  •  hAll  !  A^VJ^  !  'M'AjOA.  ! 
hAJi  s  -mr  s  Matt.  11,23,  where,  evidently,  the  hyper¬ 

bolical  nature  of  the  expression  induced  the  translator  to  apply 
the  tense,  not  of  actual  past  occurrence,  but  of  that  which  was 
possible  only,  or  merely  thought  of  (almost  in  the  meaning:  —  ‘al¬ 
though  thou  shouldest  be  exalted’):  A.'JfaA  *'  Aft770  ! 

“we  cannot,  until  (the  shepherds)  have  come  together”  Gen.  29,  8 
(where  A?i'/I)  :  is  almost  equivalent  to  Hh'J'flA)  0).  But  if  the 

action  which  forms  the  condition  falls  m  the  Past,  the  Perfect  alone 

is  available,  e.  g.  hh«"  •  ’lmlUn  '•  A'fl?  'flfcA.'I'  :  '(\htL  •'  •* 

( DfliJ&fa-  rii'YV  «■  s  :  AhA?t  'Ohfi. 

Job  31,9:  yet  in  such  a  case  in  the  sense  of  “if  really”,  is 

preferred  to  e.  g.  h^A  '  ll77D'tf  i  TflCVh  •*  •  •  •  A,pfl>-£'<k5r«  : 

KAh'l’f  Ps.  7,3,  4.  If  farther  the  action  of  the  Apodosis  also  be¬ 
longs  to  the  past,  it  is  likewise  expressed  by  the  Perfect,  e.  g.  }\ 

“if  thy  children  have  verily  incurred  guilt  before  him,  he  has  de¬ 
livered  (them)  over  to  the  consequences  of  their  transgressions” 
Job  8,4;  and  thus  also  John  18,23;  Pom.  6,5;  Col.  3,1.  Lastly, 
if  the  action  of  the  Condition  belongs  to  the  Present,  the  Imper¬ 
fect,  or  a  circumstantial  clause  with  the  force  of  the  Present,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Protasis;  and  in  this  case  too  is  often  found 

instead  of  hao,  e.  g.  ftr/i>A  ••  fil'hUA  *  £'VA<£  “  if  it  is  possible, 
— let  it  pass  by”  Matt.  26,39;  JPJP/'VF  :  K770  :  . V’d.tyP'  u  let  him 
save  him,  if  he  have  pleasure  in  him”  Matt.  27,43;  X*7dA  :  fl*A£  : 
MlLJrrtrh.C  :  h  i*  :  Ah  Matt.  27,40,  42:  tD^fW 

A  s  'i&.M  yfyh  J  ItxT'MM'  -•  AjR'flA 0-  1  Sam.  21,4;  although 
an  Inchoative  verb  may  also  stand  in  the  Perfect  :  }\ (ff>  :  Cell0ü\ 1«  * 


ous,  know  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  God”  Homilia  Jacobi  (ed.  Fr.  Pereira,  in 
4 Oriental .  Studien \  1906)  p.  892,  1.4  sq.  tr.] 

O  [Cf.  mMttlo  :  ’}A,hA  :  htl/\ao  ;  (Dh^O-p.  :  l|/7D'!l  s  \\an  : 

■■  Oil  a»  :  '/{‘.‘"Kt«"'  “and  if  we  put  the  question  to  Moham¬ 
medans  or  Jews,  they  too  will  give  a  like  answer,  in  accordance  with  their 
faith”  Jfatatä  Zar'a  Yä'qöb  (ed.  Turaieff,  St.  Petersburg,  1904)  p.  9,  1.  12  sq. 
=  Philosophi  Abessini  (ed.  Littmann,  Leipzig,  1904)  p.  7,  1.  21  sq.  (except  that 
Littmann  reads  toM' »■£■);  cf-  “iso  a ha°  ■■ 

9'""-  *  A?»A*  ••  hy.tn-  ;  :  'i/hi  =  VW-A ,e  :  AUICh"®*  “if 

you  do  not  produce  these  men,  the  Maqabls,  we  will  burn  down  your  city” 
Das  äthiopische  Maccabäerbuch  p.  199,  1.  11; sq.  tr.] 
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A.J&fihAh  “if  I  be  hungry  (‘have  become  hungry’)  I  will  not 
beg  from  thee”  Ps.  49, 13.  Even  if  the  action  of  the  Protasis 
is  one  which  is  repeated  several  times,  and  such  that  ft  fro  is 
equivalent  to  “as  often  as”,  the  Perfect  is  still  the  better  form, 

e.  9-  h‘,D  s  Cft.1l  s  «  ‘rtlfolb  “  when  thou  seest 

a  thief,  thou  dost  run  with  him”  Ps.  49,  19;  45,  2.  Sometimes 
also  the  interrogative  particles  ib  and  V-  (§  161),  adopted  in  the 
Protasis,  serve  a  like  purpose  with  the  A  which  is  here  and 
there  appended  to  fttfD  — :  for  since  the  Condition  is  thus  con¬ 
comitantly  put  as  a  question,  doubt  must  be  awakened  regarding  it, 
such  as  is  expressed  in  our  “if  really”,  “if  it  be  the  fact  that”,  as 
in:  ft*/»  A  :  ft'H'll-  1  ft^tLft  «'  ftlUffc  *  ft'/’ftft  s  'llUl  “Lord,  if  it 
be  (indeed)  thou,  bid  me  come  to  thee”  Matt.  14,28;  ft#/o  :  JR& 
(D-OAx'l*  :  :  ft  A*  s  A'flft  *  i«7/^ft  “  if  these  men  have  (actu¬ 

ally)  come  to  call  thee,  arise!”  Numb.  22,  20;  cf.  also  Aft^lP 
Acts  16, 15. 

On  rare  occasions  ftm>  is  abbreviated  into  ftir.  e.  g.  rW 
'  'kC  8  Hfti^nrtP  5  /hj&flj'h  !  :  HH  ftfflCA  “what  is 

the  good  thing,  the  which  if  I  do,  I  shall  thereby  gain  eternal  life?” 
Matt.  19, 16. 

When  two  Conditional  Sentences  appear,  the  one  after  the 
other,  and  the  second  of  them  states  negatively  the  presupposition, 
which  is  put  affirmatively  in  the  first,  it  is  not  obligatory  to  repeat 
the  entire  Protasis  in  the  second.  It  is  then  quite  sufficient  to  say 
(D}\0D  :  Ml  (fllft^ftb)  or  flJft^VftfaA  “and  if  not”,  “if  otherwise”, 
e.g.  ©Aft#0*} :  'Thl'fK-  *■  9°i s  AAA  ■*  ft°?mftp  s  :  fDft^ft 

Ji  S  ft- i-aDW  “  if  ye  now  (indeed)  will  show  kindness  to  my  lord, 
tell  me,  but  if  not,  then  will  I  turn  .  .”  Gen.  24,49;  Ex.  32,32; 
Judges  9, 16  —  20.  And  this  phraseology  may  be  employed  after 
any  statement  whatever,  —  and  not  merely  after  conditional  sen¬ 
tences, — in  order  to  add  a  representation  of  what  will  happen  if 
the  action  which  has  just  been  mentioned  is  not  realised,  e.  g. 
“take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men  .  .  flJft<70ftfaA  : 
ofin  -  ftA'Mntf0-  otherwise,  ye  have  no  reward”  Matt.  6, 1 ;  Mark 
2,21;  Luke  14,32;  Josh.  22,  22. 

“Except”  or  “unless”  is  rendered  by  Hft'HIA  (§  170,4),  if  no 
new  verb  follows,  e.  g.  Matt.  19,9;  but  if  it  is  followed  by  a  new 
verb,  it  takes  the  form  Hft'MIA  :  ft*/°,  “except  (that),  “unless  (that)” 
e.g.  Matt  12,29;  or  Hft^HA  with  the  Subjunctive,  e.  g.  Matt.  5,32. 
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On  “just  as  if”,  “just  as  when”  v.  §  204,  3.  “However  much”  is 
}xOD  :  e.  f) •  Eccles.  8,17.  “If  only  .  .  not”,  “provided  that 

.  .  .  not”,  as  a  particle  of  uncertainty  and  fear ,  is  p«^,  v.  §  203, 
1  ,a,  y. — On  (A)?i*7Dn  si  quis  with  a  following  H  or  \\ao  cf.  Dill- 
mann’s  ‘Lex.’,  col.  481. 

2.  In  Unreal  Conditional  Sentences^),  the  Protasis  is  always 
introduced  by  AÜ,  a  particle  which  is  often  employed  in  Optative 
Clauses,  “would  that!”  (§  199,  e)(2).  If  can  only  he  in  consequence  of 
being  so  employed,  that  it' has  come  to  be  adopted  as  a  Conditional 
Particle  in  those  Conditional  Sentences  which  present  the  sup¬ 
position,  as  it  were,  in  an  Optative  form.  Farther,  the  interroga¬ 
tive  0*  or  V'  or  the  emphatic  A  may  he  brought  into  use  after  Afl> 
with  the  same  force  as  after  As,  however,  ah  is  also  a 

Temporal  Conjunction  (§  204,4),  a  Conditional  Sentence  cannot 
he  distinguished  from  a  Temporal  one  by  AH  alone;  and  therefore 
the  Apodosis  must  always  be  introduced  by  the  particle  }\9°  (4)  dv 
(§  170,2).  This  ftp”.  the  proper  mark  of  hypothetical  statement, 
regularly  comes  immediately  in  front  of  the  verb  of  the  Apodosis, 
and  may  he  repeated,  if  the  Apodosis  has  more  than  one  verb.  If, 
however,  the  conditioned  clause  comes  before  the  conditioning  one, 
the  ftp”  is  in  that  case  sometimes  omitted,  e.  g.  'VPAi  :  AH  *  </p 
'I’i  *  l\'(lth»£  •  ‘’Pflft*  s  ftPwV  ■  *\P\T'  “it  (‘was’) 

would  have  been  better  for  us  if  we  (‘died’)  had  died  in  Egypt 
than  that  we  should  die  in  this  wilderness”  Numb.  14,  2  ;  hhtlih 
•f  ■■  Mrt  ■  J&l  A  “  to  seduce,  if  it  were  possible, 

even  the  elect”  Matt.  24, 24  (where  ftp”  is  wanting,  because  it 
cannot  stand  between  the  Preposition  and  the  Infinitive);  cf.  also 
G.  Ad.  48,7;  [Chrest.,  p.  86,  1.  13  sqq.,  and  Kebra  Nag.,  Introd. 
p.  XX.  For  a  remarkable  use  of  ftp”  in  an  auxiliary  clause  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  Apodosis  of  such  a  sentence,  v.  Kebra  Nag.  129  a  20  sqq.]. 

(!)  [ — i.  e.  Sentences  in  which  the  Condition  is  obviously  unrealisable. 

—  TR.] 

(2)  Like  V?,  y). 

(  ’)  [Occasionally,  however,  AH  is  also  replaced  by  Aft*/**  '■>  v.  Traetorius, 

‘ Aetliiop .  Gramm \  p.  151,  1.  3;  and  by  All  :  ft#0 ?  cf-  Bezold,  Kebra  Nag., 
Introd.  p.  XX]. 

(4)  Originally  "jf \(W,  which  still  appears  now  and  then,  e.  g.  4  Esr.  3,54 
(also  v.  55  in  one  Manuscript);  7,  20  ;  Tobit  10,  5;  \Contendings  of  the  Apostles 
15,6;  151,25.  Cf.  also  Kebra  Nag.,  Introd.  p.  XX]. 
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With  respect  to  the  Tenses  of  Unreal  Conditional  Sentences  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  Perfect  prevails  almost  universally,  both 
in  the  Protasis  and  the  Apodosis.  The  Ethiopian  says:  “if  thou  didst 
this,  then  I  did  that’’;  and  by  the  identity  of  Tense  in  the  Protasis 
and  Apodosis  he  at  first  gives  expression  to  the  circumstance  merely 
that  the  two  clauses  exactly  correspond  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
second  indubitably  results  from  the  first.  A  conviction,  however,  is 
always  found  inseparably  associated  with  this  class  of  Conditional 
Sentences, — that  the  instances  which  they  describe  have  no  reality  in 
them.  Farther,  this  conviction  can  only  be  thoroughly  relied  upon,  we 
may  say,  in  the  case  of  things  which  belong  to  the  Past  or  the  com¬ 
pleted  Present.  Accordingly  it  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  Perfect 
should  he  used  in  this  case, — a  tense  which  is  precisely  in  place, 
where  the  question  turns  upon  occurrences  which  have  passed  away, 
or  upon  those  which  are  completed,  though  not  yet  out  of  view 
(§  88).  But  it  is  only  from  the  connection  or  context  that  we  can 
determine  whether  such  a  Perfect  in  an  Unreal  Conditional  Sen¬ 
tence  belongs  truly  to  the  circle  of  the  Past,  the  Present  or  the 
Future,  and  whether  the  Protasis  is  concerned  with  the  same  sphere 
of  time  as  the  Apodosis.  The  connection,  however,  is  generally 
sufficient  to  enable  us  so  to  determine :  only  in  rare  cases  may 
there  be  a  lingering  doubt  whether  the  Optative  of  the  Past  or  of 
the  Present  should  he  adopted  in  translation,  —  in  fact  in  those  cases 
only,  we  may  say,  in  which  the  clause  concerned  is  just  as  true  or 
as  false,  whether  we  refer  it  to  the  sphere  of  the  Past  or  the 
Present.  Accordingly  we  say  in  Ethiopic:  AO  :  VTChfc  ! 

“if  thou  hadst  told  me,  I  would  have  sent  thee  away”  Gen. 
31,27;  Matt.  23,30;  Gen.  31,42;  Judges  14,18;  Matt.  11,21; 
Numb.  22,29,  33 (x);  but  also:  AHcF  :  •’  ft\°l  «'  ll&Ylfli  :  h 

s  !  fh*i  s  s  “if  a  law  had  really  been 

given  which  could  give  life,  righteousness  would  he  by  that  law” 
Gal.  3,21;  :  j&Ag!  :  “he  would  forgive  him”  G.  Ad. 

90,  18;  Ail  1  hth  fat-fay0?3#»'  :  ft  9°  A* ‘Pi"  A  Yb  If]00’  “if  ye  had 
allowed  them  to  live,  I  would  not  (now)  put  you  to  death”  Judges 
8,19;  Matt.  26,  24;  Ps.  50, 17, — all  being  cases,  in  which  the  presup- 

O  In  the  three  last-quoted  passages  is  not  employed  to  refer 

0  ^ 

the  whole  sentence  to  the  past  (after  the  manner  of  JJj),  but  is  merely  a 
translation  of  t a\xi,  -föyj,  vvv. 
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position  belongs  to  the  past,  but  the  consequence  to  the  present;  or 

Aft  :  :  jMHhAV  s  —  h9°hm'l'0D(n(n  “if  he  had  desired  to  kill 

us  (now,  or  at  some  future  time),  he  would  not  have  accepted” 
Judges  13,23,  where  the  converse  relation  appears!1);  or,  lastly: 

AO  !  hfrlt' s  tHftA  ■'  s  tf^PAA  •*  JiAO !  «• 

“if  these  (coming)  days  were  not  to  be  shortened,  there  should  no 
man  be  saved”  Matt.  24,  22,  where  the  entire  action,  conditioning 
and  conditioned,  belongs  to  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  in  pas¬ 
sages  like  Ps.  80, 12  sq.;  43,  22  sq., — -where  the  Protasis  belongs  to 
the  past,  —  it  is  really  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  Apodosis 
should  be  understood  as  being  also  of  the  past  or  as  being  of  the 
present. 

Only  on  very  rare  occasions  does  an  Imperfect  appear  in  the 
Protasis,  instead  of  a  Perfect;  and  even  then  with  the  Per¬ 
fect  is  found  in  the  Apodosis,  e.  g.  in  a  proposition  stating  some 
universal  truth,  valid  for  any  time:  Ail  :  fh9°Cl)u  :  HA  A  •  ' 

•/.li. :  t'. »»£•?,  *  *  h9"-t1ü  ■■  mtOiirw i  =  J'.-Hi/.e. :  n.-|: 

“if  the  master  of  the  house  had  actually  known  at  what  time  the 
thief  would  come,  he  would  (assuredly)  have  watched,  and  not  have 
suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  into”  Matt.  24,43:  cf.  also  Art  •  hb : 

“if  they  did  not  know”  G.  Ad.  97, 19.  A  Nominal  Clause 
occurs  as  Protasis  in  Chrest.  p.  6,  line  13  sqq. :  All :  M 1 :  'tlh  A. :  AY.  4* : 
Y\1'Y  5  hY”Ä0AYl4l  !  ....  Art  5  Y\X\  :  :  h9°} irt>  and  in  G. 

Ad  97, 12  sq.  :  hb  *  *  mil,?  *  bd'C  *  Yx9°Kb^ 

In  Unreal  Conditional  Sentences  the  ( Condition  is  frequently 
left  unexpressed,  as  being  a  matter  obvious  from  the  connection;  and 
the  only  announcement  made  is  as  to  what  must  have  happened 
if  some  (unexpressed)  condition  had  been  realised.  It  is  all  the 
more  necessary  that  a  merely  hypothetical  announcement  of  this 
kind  should  be  introduced  by  }\9°,  —  always  a  sure  sign  that  the 
clause  must  be  translated  in  our  languages  by  the  Optative  or  the 

Conjunctive,  e.  g.  fflfihl f.fc  1  ?iY°lnrtAYp  :  IdX  :  '  AAA»h 

“and  now  I  might  be  able  to  do  thee  harm”  Gen.  31,29;  tit)1/.  : 
hmiw :  tih’dcvir  “  who  would  have  said  to  Abraham?”  Gen. 

O  [ — that  is  to  say.  where  the  presupposition  (according  to  Dillmann) 
belongs  to  the  present  or  future,  and  the  inferred  fact  or  circumstance  to  the  past. 
Dillmann  seems  to  be  wrong  here:  It  is  not  ‘the  killing’  but  ‘the  desiring  to  kill’ 
which  forms  the  presupposition  in  this  case;  and  this  desire — in  its  origin  at 
least— belongs  to  the  past,  and  is  thought  of  as  preceding  ‘the  accepting’,  tr.] 
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21,7;  |?it”  !  s  h9°'l,,i£.l*/fhh  “how  much  more  wouldst 

thou  rejoice!”  Kebra  Nag.  561)  7];  lih^'i^J^cn :  fl'UlHi  “a  thing 
which  might  have  been  sold  for  much”  Matt.  26,9;  16,26;  25,27 
&c.;  and  even  Art  :  h9°h»£d. x  “  even  if  he  should  rest”  (which 
does  not  happen)  Sir.  34, 4(1). 

Seeing  that  in  this  way  ftJP*  has  the  power  of  giving  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  colouring  to  a  sentence,  it  is  often  used  also  in  Optative 
Sentences  (§  199,  e).  In  a  similar  way  it  stands  constantly  in  the 
phrase  fh 4*  ■  Y]OD  :  ffhir  with  the  Perfect,  hand  multum  abfuit 
quin ,  i.  e.  “had  nearly"  (with  the  past  part,  of  accompanying  verb) 
or  “came  near”  (with  the  pres,  part.),  e.  g.  /hi* s  Yl00  ! 

“one  had  nearly  lain”  (or  “came  near  lying”)  Gen.  26,10;  Ps.  72, 
2;  118,87. 

(b)  CORRELATED  CLAUSES  AND  WORDS, 
various  §  206.  Single  Words  or  groups  of  words,  as  well  as  single 

ioimuiae  Q}auseg^  may?  by  means  of  various  formulae  and  turns  of  speech, 
correlation.  be  brought  into  such  a  correlated  connection  with  one  another,  that 
each  of  them  postulates  the  other,  and  of  itself  points  to  the  other. 
Of  these  formulae  the  following  are  to  be  noted: 

1.  “ Both — and ”,  or,  negatively,  “ neither — nor".  Such  a 

formula  is  represented  in  a  few  instances  by  CD —  CD —  CD,  e.  g. 
Gen.  33,1;  but  oftener  by  :  CD,  e.  g.  :  CDVf’A*  •  hrhH 

flj  Fa»*  Josh.  10,  5;  or  by  */,  s  CD— VL,  e.  g.  VÜÜV1  s  (DCM'L  Matt. 
12,22;  or  by  Jr  :  CD —  Jr  Josh.  11,4;  Ps.  48,2;  John  2,15;  Hen. 
28,2;  Gen.  24,25;  Mark  3,32,  35  (three  times);  Rom.  1,14  (four 
times);  or  by  %  :  CD.  e.  g.  Matt.  12,  3 ;  or  by  VL  s  CD — \  Gen.  42,  35. 
All  these  combinations  may  also  lie  used  with  negatives.  Cf.  supra, 
§  197,  ad  fin. 

2.  “As — so”.  In  Ethiopic  ft#».  h#0  : 

on  the  one  part,  and  or  h0°li  on  the  other,  bring  complete 

clauses, — but,  for  the  most  part,  only  complete  clauses, — into  this 
particular  form  of  correlation  to  each  other,  e.  g.  Judges  15,11; 

J)  [Cf.  cases  in  which  the  Protasis  is  given  in  a  much  abbreviated 
form, — sometimes  by  one  word,  such  as  h'MA'H  “without  this”,  “but  for 
this”,  “if  this  had  not  been  ”,  «•  9-:  A'll  ‘PT/.  I-  ••  A-fl?»  •• 

V  » ’Ht’l  Vf'A”  >  A"  ■j:  “if  it  had  not  been 

for  this  (disposition),  the  nature  of  man  would  have  been  imperfect,  and 
would  have  failed  to  obtain  a  supply  of  its  various  wants”  Hatatä  Zar  a 
YcVqob  p.  19,  1.  20  sq.  —  Philosophi  Abessini  p.  15,  1.  18  sq.  tr.] 
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Numb.  5,4:  Deut.  8,5;  Matt.  12,40;  13,40;  Hen.  98,4;  Matt.  24, 
17.  It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  single  words  or  phrases  are  dealt 
with  in  this  fashion,  and  in  these  cases  the  second  member  of  the 
combination  (ll*7lJ«)  may  even  be  left  out,  e.  g.  h&°  :  :  o° 

tlfi  :  (Tv'y'jfl  s  Hen.  28,  3.  (\ha°  : —  C D —  Jr  also  occurs,  Matt. 

6, 10.  “ The  more , — the  more ”  or  uso  much  the  more”  is  expressed 
by  (cf.  §  166,  No.  35)  with  X\athb  following,  e.  g. 

:  ö(\p*fo  «  h°7(I  :  K'Thrh'Th  •  CKMl  (‘according  to  the  measure 
of  thy  greatness,  so  do  thou  humble  thyself’)  “the  greater  thou  art, 
be  thou  the  more  humble”  Sir.  3, 18;  :  s  h 

*7u«  s  jarm^ u  the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the  more  they  multi¬ 
plied”  Ex.  1, 12.  Farther,  \\fw  with  some  word  following,  expres¬ 
sive  of  multitude ,  together  with  h  °7ib  -may  represent  this  idea, 
as  in  \\(/D  :  'fllh'Tf  :  :  /'J/^0>tfl>' s  :  0*°“  :  : 

the  more  their  body  burns,  the  greater  change  passes 
over  their  spirit”  Hen.  67,  9  f1). 

3.  jusv — os,  for  which  Ethiopic  has  no  special  form, — is  some¬ 
times  not  translated  at  all,  and  is  sometimes  translated  by  Jr  set 
in  the  second  clause.  The  most  adequate  rendering,  however,  is 
given  by  in  the  first  part  and  (1)  in  the  introduction  of  the  se¬ 
cond  (v.  §  200,  2). 

4.  “ Either — or ”,  in  the  sense  of  usive — sive ”,  is  given  in 

Ethiopic  by  :  —  0)^#7Djr,  or  ’hfrDtL  :  —  (Dh\(IDtL'  Eotli  of 

these  forms  are  used,  and  frequently,  not  only  to  correlate  indi¬ 
vidual  words,  e.  g.  7\fw’/,  !  fh&fD'h  :  :  1  Cor.  3,  22 

(repeated  as  many  as  eight  times),  Lev.  3,1,  Matt.  5,37,  but  even 
to  introduce  two  complete  Conditional  Sentences,  which  have  to 
be  confronted  antithetically  with  one  another,  Luke  20,  5  sq. ;  Ps. 
138,  7.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  two  sentences  have  to  be  ex¬ 
clusive  of  one  another  (“ aut — aut ”),  then  recourse  is  had  to  X*7 

or  and  or  (Ohal e.  g.  Gen.  13,9; 

24,29;  Lev.  1,14;  Josh.  24,  15;  Matt.  6,24;  12,33. 

The  Letter  of  Cyril  to  John  may  serve  as  an  instance  of 
specially  involved  Periods:  cf.  Clirest.  p.  75,  lines  2  —  7;  21  —  25; 
p.  76,  lines  15 — 21. 


(-1)  [Flemming’s  reading  here  is  fl  !  tr.] 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


P.  1,1.  4.  The  date  generally  accepted  now,  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  Abyssinia  to  Christianity,  may  he  given  as — 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

P.  13,  1.  17  sqq.  Dillmann’s  strictures  on  the  neglect  of 
Ethiopic,  however  much  they  may  have  been  deserved 
when  the  ‘ Grammar ’  was  first  published,  are  happily 
without  application  to  the  present  position  of  the  study. 

P.  17,  1.  12.  Tail — should  be  printed — Tait — ,  as  the  last 
letter  of  this  alphabetical  name  is  not  emphatic.  In  like 
manner,  farther  on  in  this  section,— Haut — should  be 

— Haut — ,  and — Halt — should  be — Pait. 

•  •  • 

P.  23,  Note  f1),  1.  3.  Insert  after  the  word — now — the  fol¬ 
lowing: — ,  at  least  in  grammatical  treatises  on  Ethiopic 
(v.  Praetorius’  ‘ Aethiop .  Gramm.’,  passim), — . 

P.  25,  Note  f1).  Add  at  the  end  of  the  Note,  and  within  the 
brackets,  the  following: — At  the  same  time,  it  is  true 
that  Inscriptions  do  exist,  which  are  only  lialf-voca- 
lised. — . 

P.  27,  1.  3 sq.  Instead  of — along  with—,  read  —  in  com¬ 
parison  with — . 

P.  27,  Note  (l).  First  word  of  line  2  should  he  printed — as — . 

P.  33,  Note  (*),  1.  2;  for — Jul.  — ,  read — Tub.  — . 

P.  42,  1.  8;  for— p-sound — ,  read — p-sound — . 

P.  43,  Note  (a)  nit. ;  for — p.  578 — read — p.  518  sq.  — . 

P.  55,  1.  12;  for — — »  read — V^T  —  • 

P.  65,  1.  5;  after — 0  and  }\, — ,  insert — w  and  ft, — . 

P.  101,  1.  4  from  foot;  for  the  head-line — 1.  CONSONANTS. 
— ,  read— 2.  CONSONANTS.—  . 

P.  119,  1.  2;  for — how!  — ,  read — how? — . 

P.  121,  Note  (2),  1.  2;  insert  a  comma  (,)  after  '/. 

P.  173,  1.  19  ;— Ps.  120,4— should  be— Ps.  120,5  —  . 


—  557  — 

P.  207,  1.  4;  for — tase'lka — ,  read — tase’lka — . 

P.  216,  1.  20;  for — (bb) — ,  read — (bb) — . 

P.  225,  1.  23; — 2 — should  be  printed — (2)  — . 

P.  295,  1.  6; — p.  173 — should  he — p.  53, 16  sq.  — . 

P.  317,  Note  (1).  Add  at  the  end  of  the  bracketed  part  of 
the  Note,  and  within  the  brackets,  the  following: — For 
a  Plural- Plural- Plural  form,  v.  ibid.,  p.  XXIX  b:  Vf* 
— . 

P.  321,  1.  24;  for — Josh.  22,23  — ,  read — Josh.  22,13 — . 

P.  325,  Note  (*)  ult.\  for  —  (through  7J)  — ,  read — (through 

Tf)— • 

P.  338.  Restore  the  Marginal  words — The  Second  Pers. 

Pron.  — ,  which  have  fallen  out  opposite  line  6  sq. 

P.  346,  1.  15; — alia — should  be  printed — ä-Jiä — . 

P.  347,  Note  (2)  ult .;  for — S  31  — ,  read — 631  — . 

P.  353,  Note  (3),  1.  3;  for — ihu — •,  read — ihii — . 

P.  361,  1.  5  from  foot:  Add  at  the  end  of  the  line  the  fol¬ 
lowing: —  [For  the  combination  hflYh  !  v. 

Pliilos.  Abess.,  p.  9,  1.  2]. — . 

P.  384,  1.  19;  for — “frequently — ,  read — “frequently”  — . 

P.  384,  1.  24; — Kai — should  be — Kal — . 

P.  415,  1.  16;  for — JPfMl. — ,  read — — • 

P.  431,  1.  28;  for— 1906— ,  read— 1905— . 

P.  481 ;  read  last  word  of  Marginal — Substantive. 

P.  482,  Note  (*),  1.  2;  for — §  80,  b,  a — ,  read — §  80,  b,  a — . 
P.  494,  1.  34;  for — “nothing — ,  read — “and  nothing — . 

P.  497,  beginning  of  last  line;  for — f — ,  read — if — . 

P.  499,  1.  2;  for — Gen.  35,37 — -,  read — Gen.  35,27 — . 

P.  500,  1.  22;  for — Gen.  33,14 — ,  read — Gen.  39,14 — . 

P.  501,  Note  O,  beginning  of  last  line;  read — in — . 

P.  512,  1.  31;  for — ‘Lex. — ,  read — ‘Lex.’, — . 

P.  533,  1.  3;  for — Sir.  13,14 — ,  read — Sir.  13,4 — . 

P.  540,  1.  3  from  foot  sq. ;  substitute  for  the  words  in  paren¬ 
thesis  the  following: — i.  e.  ‘whom  say  the  people  that 
the  Son  of  Man  is7  or  ‘whom  do  the  people  take  the 
Son  of  Man  to  be7 — . 
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543 

31 

387 

19  .  . 

490 

18 

477 

32 

313 

20  .  . 

190 

19 

527 

34 

356 

24  .  . 

436 

16,  2 

492 

39 

# 

• 

.  .  460, 

486 

8,  4  .  . 

487 

3 

152 

40 

504 

10  .  . 

432 

6 

548 

41 

356 

11  .  . 

523 

7 

•  • 

• 

512, 

548 

43 

452 

19  .  . 

353, 

520, 

552 

9 

•  •  « 

• 

436, 

543 

45 

486 

24  .  . 

374 

10 

196 

21,  1 

518 

25  .  . 

453 

11 

548 

5 

539 

26  .  . 

258, 

304, 

488 

13 

524 

7 

402 

30  .  . 

500 

14 

188 

16 

403 

32  .  . 

282 

15 

490 

9,  7—20 

382 

16 

459 

Ruth  ( 

Octat.  Aeth.) 

8  .  . 

447 

17 

208 

i,  1 

• 

.  .  522, 

528 

9  .  . 

•  • 

173, 

447 

18 

•  • 

• 

373, 

375 

4 

• 

387,  489, 

504 

16—20 

•  • 

•  • 

550 

19 

•  • 

• 

188, 

434 

8 

529 

22  .  . 

447 

25 

523 

9 

456 

29  .  . 

521 

26 

532 

12 

543 

30  .  . 

432 

27 

•  • 

• 

483, 

537 

13 

• 

• 

CO 

• 

• 

511 

44  .  . 

431 

28 

•  • 

• 

415, 

447 

15 

489 

48  .  . 

382 

29 

470 

16 

349 

49  .  . 

432 

17,  2 

426 

17 

518 

10,10  .  . 

447 

3 

481 

18 

458 

14  .  . 

208 

5 

426 

19 

281 

11, 12  sqq. 

382 

6 

•  • 

• 

374, 

529 

21 

482 

17  sqg. 

402 

9 

530 

2,  2 

534 

23  .  . 

405 

13 

450 

3 

529 

25  .  . 

433 

18,  2 

462 

4 

• 

• 

.  .  349, 

519 
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Ruth 

2,  5  .  . 
8  .  . 

10  .  . 
11  .  . 
12  .  . 

13  .  . 

14  .  . 
17  .  . 
20  .  . 

3,  3  .  . 
4  .  . 
8  .  . 

10  .  . 

13  .  . 

15  .  . 

16  .  . 
17  .  . 

4,  1  .  . 
4  .  . 
6  .  . 

11  .  . 

14  .  . 


.  .  426, 


353, 

507, 


329,  518, 


330, 


492, 


516 

348 

284 

506 

532 

520 

519 

488 
400 
359 
531 
492 

489 

520 
367 
538 
482 
425 
506 
433 
519 
540 


I  Kings  or  1  Samuel 
{Libri  Begum  ed. 
Dillmann,  1861) 


3.  3 . 270 

21 . 484 

7.13  . 269 

16.13  . 393 

21,  4 . 549 

22.13  .  356 

25,  5  .  488 

26,  7,  11  .  234 

25  . 180 

30,25  .  393 

2  Kings  or  2  Samuel 

{Lib.  Beg.) 

2,  5 . 422 

3,  1 . 374 

13,  4 . 374 

15.  4 . 521 

22'  6 . 358 

3  Kings  or  1  Kings  {Lib. 

Beg.) 

1.14  . 355 

3,36  .  379 

7,  — . 367 

10,12 . 379 

17,18 . 335 

19,  4 . 519 

4  Kings  or  2  Kings  {Lib. 

Beg.) 

1,14 . 487 

'  5,  25  .  379 

26  .  422 

7,18 . 409 


4  Kings 


10,31  .  . 

539 

13,17  .  . 

•  • 

•  •  • 

235 

19,29  .  . 

422 

2  Esrae 

(=  Ezra 

and 

Nehemiah) 
2,30  var.  .  . 

188 

8,22  .  . 

«  • 

•  •  • 

265 

9,11  .  . 

Esther 

9,22  .  . 

100 

Job 

2,  9  .  . 

451 

5, 19  .  . 

373 

6, 17  .  . 

266 

8,  4  .  . 

549 

9.  4  .  . 

451 

13,24  .  . 

357 

16,14  .  . 

•  • 

399, 

473 

31,  3  .  . 

407 

9  .  . 

549 

35.  2  .  . 

268 

5  .  . 

•  • 

•  •  • 

384 

39,25  .  . 

381 

12  .  . 

486 

Psalms  (ed.  Ludolf) 
F  2 . 

386 

3  .  . 

394 

5  .  . 

386 

2,  1  .  . 

•  • 

363, 

379 

5  .  . 

544 

8  .  . 

•  • 

358, 

395 

10  .  . 

363 

3,  —  Heading 

•  •  • 

418 

1  .  . 

•  • 

335, 

397 

4,  4  .  . 

537 

5  .  . 

518 

7  .  . 

398 

5,10  .  . 

•  • 

357, 

511 

6,  5  .  . 

396 

10  .  . 

401 

7,  3  .  . 

549 

4  .  . 

360, 

439, 

549 

14  .  . 

534 

15  .  . 

376 

8,  1  .  . 

4  .  . 

344 

7  .  . 

401 

8  .  . 

333 

9, 13  .  . 

538 

26  .  . 

400 

29  .  . 

357 

42  .  . 

•  • 

357, 

399 

11,  7  .  . 

372 

12,  1—3 

379 

3  .  . 

397 

6  .  . 

•  . 

422, 

443 

Psalms 

15.  6  .  . 

16,  3  .  . 

4  .  . 

5  .  . 

.  .  .  357 

9  .  . 

17,20  .  . 

26  .  . 

29  .  . 

40  .  . 

.  .  .401 

41  .  . 

18,12  .  . 

14  .  . 

16  .  . 

.  .  .  356 

20.  8  .  . 

21,  9  .  . 

.  .  .  545 

18  .  . 

20  .  . 

.  .  .  269 

22,  4  .  . 

24,  6  .  . 

14  .  . 

.  .  .  272 

26,  7  .  . 

16  .  . 

19  .  . 

27,  5  .  . 

29,  4  .  . 

.  .  .  358 

30,16  .  . 

•  • 

401,  410 

21  .  . 

31,  1  .  . 

2  .  . 

14  .  . 

.  .  .359 

33,14  .  . 

.  .  .  272 

15  .  . 

16  .  . 

.  .  .  359 

34.  9  .  . 

24  .  . 

36,26  .  . 

•  # 

.  .  .530 

28  .  . 

37,  6  .  . 

.  .  .  360 

r* 

1  .  . 

8  .  . 

12  .  . 

15  .  . 

21  .  . 

323, 

357,  403 

38.  7  .  . 

.  .  .335 

8  .  . 

.  .  .  363 

17  .  . 

.  .  .  545 

39,10  .  . 

.  .  .  376 

17  .  . 

.  .  .  306 

21  .  . 

•  • 

381,  440 

41.  4  .  . 

.  .  .272 

42,  3  .  . 

.  .  .  181 

4  .  . 

.  .  .358 

43,  5  .  . 

.  .  .414 

22  .  . 

•  • 

378,  553 

23  .  . 

.  .  .273 

44,  2  .  . 

.  .  .  384 

18  .  . 

.  .  .353 

45,  2  .  . 

•  • 

418,  550 

5  .  . 

.  .  .383 

47,  9  .  . 

.  .  .358 

48.  2  .  . 

7  .  . 

568 
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Psalms 

48.11  .  . 
13  .  . 

49,  2  .  . 
8  .  . 

13  .  . 
17,  18 
19  .  . 
21  .  . 

50,  4  .  . 

5  .  . 

17 

19  .  . 

51,  6  .  . 

52,  7  .  . 

54.17  .  . 

27  .  . 
61,  9  .  . 

11  .  . 
63.  4  .  . 

64.11  .  . 

14  .  . 
65,15  .  . 

67,  1  .  . 

18  .  . 
19  .  . 
24  .  . 

68,  2  .  . 

17  .  . 

18  .  . 
19  .  . 

69,  4  .  . 

70.18  .  . 
20,  21 

71,  1  .  . 

6  .  . 

72,  2  .  . 
3  .  . 
5  .  . 

28  .  . 
74,10  .  . 
77,  1  .  . 

9  .  . 
12  .  . 
35  .  . 
37  .  . 
69  .  . 
78.13  .  . 

79,  3  .  . 

14  .  . 

15  .  . 

80,  8  .  . 
12  sq. 

83,  1  .  . 


4  .  . 

87,  4  .  . 
12  .  . 
16  .  . 

88,  2,  6  . 

89,  2  .  . 

6  .  . 
9  .  . 


. 358 

. 344 

. 376 

. 524 

. 550 

. 526 

. 550 

. 359 

. 344 

.  .  363,  481 

. 552 

. 390 

. 376 

. 293 

. 409 

. 302 

. 381 

272,  344,  358 

. 431 

. 267 

. 433 

. 361 

. 359 

.  .  .  .  372 

. 268 

. 359 

. 438 

. 356 

. 181 

. 357 

. 381 

. 395 

. 355 

. 355 

. 199 

. 554 

. 359 

. 302 

. 358 

. 501 

.  .  ■  .  .  .501 

. 211 

. 405 

. 474 

.  .  359,  501 

. 500 

. 372 

. 375 

. 305 

. 381 

. 524 

. 553 

. 319 

. 380 

. 319 

.  .  103,  400 

. 355 

. 267 

. 355 

. 344 

. 266 

. 501 


Psalms 

89,10 

.  .  .359 

1 1 

...  329 

17 

...  534 

90,  2 

91,  2 

92,  3 

.  .  .344 

6 

93,  9 

94,  1 

96,13 

100.  7 

...  463 

102,  1, 

2  .  . 

...  519 

21 

.  .  .359 

103,34 

105,11 

22 

•  •  • 

272,  273 

106,  4 

108,13 

.  .  .200 

14 

...  541 

112,  3 

...  376 

113,13  8^.  . 

.  .  .438 

17, 

18  .  . 

...  501 

117,  8, 

9  .  . 

17 

...  525 

19 

.  .  .328 

24 

...  381 

118,  9 

.  .  .379 

26 

34 

...  350 

64 

84 

87 

119,  5 

...  520 

120,  5 

173,  519 

7 

•  •  • 

200,  519 

121,  7 

...  358 

122,  3 

123,  2, 

3  .  . 

...  387 

126,  3 

...  269 

130,  3 

4 

...  183 

135,  1 

138,  7 

17 

18 

bis  .  . 

.  .  .  302 

140,  7 

143,14 

.  .  .542 

144,  5 

146,  5 

11 

...  301 

147,  6 

149,  6 

Ecclesiastes 

8,16 . 

17 . 

.  .  521 

Canticles 

1,  9,  15  ... 

.  .  394 

2,  2 . 

9 . 

18 . 

3,  5  ...  .  419,  545 

8 . 

4,  7 . 

9 . 

.  .  373 

10 . 

11  bis  .  .  . 

5,  8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

.  .  302 

15 . 

.  .  301 

7,  2 . 

.  .  296 

3 . 

.  .  218 

9 . 

.  .  90 

8,  6 . 

Isaiah 

6,  l  (in  Gad.  Yared 

5,29  sq.)  .  .  . 

.  .  485 

13 . 

.  .  372 

7,22 . 

.  .  480 

8,  1,  3  ...  . 

14,10  . 

18,  2 . 

.  .  226 

40,  2 . 

.  .  182 

49,15 . 

51,12 . 

.  .  334 

53,  6 . 

.  .  339 

12 . 

.  .  400 

57, 1 3  bis  ... 

.  .  147 

58,11 . 

.  .  281 

Jeremiah 

2,14 . 

11,19 . 

.  .  447 

35, 14  ( Frcf .)  .  , 

.  .  456 

37,  1  (Frcf.)  .  . 

.  .  540 

Ezekiel 

3,  2 . 

.  .  351 

13,19  . 

Daniel 

7,10 . 

.  .  368 

12,  1 . 

.  .  395 

Proverbs 

3,  3 . 349 

8,  5 . 270 

15,18 . 331 

30,  7  439 


Ecclesiastes 

7,24  .  461 


Amos 

6,  6 

15 

8,  6 

9 

10 
12 
9,  1 


.  .  512 
210,  409 
.  .  235 
.  .  247 
.  .  350 
.  .  409 
.  .  208 


Amos 

9,  7 . 348 

14 . 210 

Habakkuk 

3,  2,  7 . 208 
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Zephaniah 

3,  8 . 380 


Zechariah 

3,  1 . 321 


569 


Zechariah 

14,13 . 147 

Malachi 

1,  2 . 403 

11 . 376 


Tobit 

i, 

13 

356 

3, 

15 

528 

5, 

15 

•  •  • 

• 

345, 

384 

6, 

2, 

3,  4 

bis 

•  • 

425 

5 

426 

6 

425 

12 

426 

13  i 

bis  . 

425 

16 

•  •  • 

• 

189, 

425 

7, 

9 

426 

8, 

2, 

3  .  . 

425 

16 

346 

10, 

5 

551 

12 

•  •  • 

• 

168, 

490 

11, 

3 

bis,  5 

>  7 

•  •  • 

425 

8, 

10  . 

434 

16 

520 

12, 

1, 

2,  5 

•  •  • 

425 

8 

269 

10 

413 

13, 

4 

354 

Judith 

l, 

7 

358 

2, 

12 

520 

A 

6 

342 

5, 

23 

539 

6= 

15 

342 

8, 

1 

342 

14 

•  •  • 

• 

427, 

505 

17 

444 

26 

270 

(b)  APOCRYPHA. 


Judith 


8, 29  ...  . 

...  444 

10,  3  sq.  .  .  . 

16  ...  . 

.  .  .444 

Liber  Sapientiae 

2, 

13  .  .  . 

4, 

12  .  .  . 

.  ...  427 

20  .  .  . 

.  ...  482 

5, 

11  .  .  . 

6, 

5,  8,  16 

.  ...  384 

7, 

17  ...  , 

8, 

8  .  .  . 

.  ...  269 

9, 

11  ...  , 

12  .  .  . 

.  ...  529 

17  ...  , 

.  ...  427 

11, 

4  .  .  . 

.  ...  495 

12, 

16  .  .  . 

.  265,  472 

20  .  .  . 

13, 

11  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  268 

18  .  .  . 

.  ...  218 

14, 

1  .  .  . 

7  .  .  . 

.  495,  533 

15  .  .  . 

.  ...  471 

16  .  .  . 

.  ...  267 

15, 

10  .  .  . 

16, 

28  .  .  . 

17, 

10  .  .  . 

18, 

4  .  .  . 

.  ...  454 

10  .  .  . 

13  .  .  . 

.  ...  484 

15  .  .  . 

19, 

2  .  .  . 

.  ...  454 

Liber  Siracidae 


3,18  .  .  .  . 

4,  4  ...  . 

6,12  .  .  .  . 

...  350 

11,19  ...  . 

12,  1  ...  . 

.  .  .  532 

16  ...  . 

.  .  .349 

13,  4  ...  . 

.  .  .533 

15,20  .  .  .  . 

...  533 

17,  6  ...  . 

28  ...  . 

.  .  .512 

18,  5  ...  . 

.  .  .463 

21,21  .... 

.  .  .  276 

22,  1  ...  . 

23,14  .... 

...  528 

23  ...  . 

27,20  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  40 

30,  8  ...  . 

16  ...  . 

266,  269 

19  ...  . 

34,  4  ...  . 

.  .  .  554 

20  ...  . 

36.  4  ...  . 

5  .  .  .  . 

31  ...  . 

38,21  ...  . 

...  355 

40,  6  ...  . 

41,21  ...  . 

42,  6  ...  . 

...  269 

43,33  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  472 

50,18  ...  . 

Baruch 

4,  10  .  .  .  . 

(c)  NEW  TESTAMENT 

(ed.  Platt,  1830;  cf.  Reprint  of  Platt’s  Edition  by  Praetorius,  1899). 


Matthew 

Matthew 

Matthew 

l,-  .  . 

2,  3  .  . 

.  .  193,  451 

2,  14  .  .  . 

2  .  . 

4  .  . 

.  .  379,  479 

15  .  .  . 

.  395,  419 

16  .  . 

5  .  . 

. 468 

16  .  395, 

397,  468,  479 

22  .  . 

.....  395 

7  .  . 

. 532 

17  .  .  . 

.  405,  495 

17  .  . 

8  .  . 

.  .  321,  451 

18,  22  . 

....  454 

20  .  . 

. 454 

9  .  . 

395,  419,  531 

23  .  .  . 

....  538 

18  .  . 

. 484 

10  .  . 

3,  4  .  .  . 

25  .  . 

12  .  . 

402,  428,  431 

6  .  .  . 

2,  1  .  . 

327,  428,  451 

13  .  . 

171,  419,  428, 

8  .  .  . 

2  .  . 

544,  546 

9  .  322, 

407,  437,  453 

570 
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Matthew  Matthew 


3,10 

.  .  .  449 

30  .  260,  341 

,379 

526 

11 

, 

• 

359, 

414,  457 

31  .  . 

414 

15 

• 

• 

•  • 

414,  457 

33  .  . 

342 

4,  1 

.  .  .  395 

34  .  . 

•  • 

345, 

412 

3 

.  .  .  413 

7,  2  .  . 

433 

4 

• 

• 

381, 

390,  413, 

3  .  . 

•  • 

379, 

522 

510,  512 

7  .  . 

345 

5 

.  .  .465 

9  .  . 

514 

6 

• 

• 

,  , 

384,  389 

11  .  . 

379, 

453, 

472 

10 

• 

341,  363 

,  481,  527 

12  .  . 

412 

13 

, 

, 

,  , 

399,  465 

13  .  . 

280 

17 

.  .  .  456 

16  .  . 

514 

22 

.  .472 

18  .  . 

453 

23 

.  .  172 

19  .  . 

505 

24 

• 

# 

375, 

470,  501 

20  .  . 

393 

25 

.  .  425 

21  .  . 

320, 

510, 

535 

5,  1 

.  .  425 

23  .  . 

405 

2 

.  .  357 

24  .  . 

435 

6 

.  .  391 

25,  26 

398 

9 

.  .  463 

27  .  . 

501 

11 

.  .  498 

29  .  . 

359 

13 

• 

• 

414, 

471,  525 

8,  2  .  . 

470 

14 

• 

• 

•  • 

453,  499 

3  .  . 

472 

18 

• 

• 

• 

419,  546 

4  .  . 

•  • 

345, 

414 

19 

• 

• 

329, 

441,  474 

5  .  . 

•  • 

322, 

326 

20 

.  .  475 

7  .  . 

376 

21 

.  .  391 

8  .  . 

457 

22 

• 

• 

•  • 

357,  470 

9  .  . 

•  • 

328, 

375 

23 

• 

• 

•  • 

420,  545 

10  .  . 

•  • 

361, 

530 

24 

• 

• 

•  • 

357,  400 

11  .  . 

414 

26 

.  .  419 

12  .  . 

•  • 

169, 

472 

28 

• 

• 

390, 

428,  449 

13  .  . 

484 

29 

328,  443 

,457,  544 

14  .  . 

451 

30 

c 

363,  443 

,  457,  544 

15  .  . 

434 

32 

• 

•  • 

486,  550 

16  .  . 

•  • 

451, 

470 

33 

• 

•  • 

385,  414 

19  .  . 

350, 

380, 

429 

34 

• 

•  • 

386,  435 

20  .  . 

380 

35 

• 

.  .  435 

24  .  . 

172, 

393, 

416 

36 

• 

282, 

306,  453 

27  .  . 

415 

37 

• 

380, 

381,  414, 

28  .  . 

335, 

402, 

416 

418, 

511,  555 

29  .  . 

377 

42 

.  .  395 

30  sqq. 

247 

43 

.  .  357 

34  .  . 

•  • 

456, 

501  ! 

45 

.  .  471 

9,  3  .  . 

403, 

429, 

471 

46 

• 
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.  .  382 
.  .  386 
.  .  181 
.  .  357 
.  .  437 
.  .  345 
.  .  360 
.  .  525 


I  John 

10,  1,  2  . 

16  .  . 

. 471 

11,  6  .  . 

19  .  . 

31  .  . 

.  .  191,  537 

50  .  . 

.  .  403,  543 

52  .  . 

. 376 

12,26  .  . 

. 380 

43  .  . 

. 543 

13,22  .  . 

. 403 

36  .  . 

. 269 

14,28  .  . 

. 436 

16,14  .  . 

. 343 

17,  4  .  . 

. 267 

18,23  .  . 

. 549 

19,  5  .  . 

. 376 

18  .  . 

. 394 

20  bis 

. 388 

26  .  . 

. 376 

27  .  . 

.  .  339,  376 

31  .  . 

. 301 

33  .  . 

20,13,  15 

. 320 

25  .  . 

. 427 

26  .  . 

21,  3  .  . 

. 191 

8  .  . 

15,  16 

. 184 

21  .  . 

. 472 

22  .  . 

. 335 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

1,20  .  . 

.  .  •  .  .  339 

2,13  .  . 

4,  3  .  . 

. 244 

5.  8  .  . 

. 361 

25  .  . 

7,49  bis 

9,  1  .  . 

. 387 

10  .  . 

10,14  .  . 

.  .  387,  520 

11,18  .  . 

. 387 

12,23  .  . 

. 266 

16,15  .  . 

17,16  .  . 

18,  7  .  . 

. 523 

19,33  .  . 

21,40  .  . 

22,19  .  . 

27  .  . 

.  ....  381 

23,  5  .  . 

9  .  . 

. 387 

26,  3  .  . 

14  .  . 

27,27  bis 

. 371 

Romans 

1,12  .  . 

. 449 

14  .  . 

3,  9  .  . 

. 449 

26  .  . 

. 381 

4,  3  .  . 

. 382 

Romans 

4,  5  .  .  . 

5,  7  .  .  . 

6,  5  .  .  . 

.  .  549 

8,  7  .  .  . 

.  .  512 

38  .  .  . 

10,12  .  .  . 

.  .  314 

11,28  .  .  . 

15,14  .  437, 

473 

,  486,  541 

24  .  .  . 

• 

377,  399 

1  Corinthians 

3,22  .  .  . 

418,  555 

23  .  .  . 

• 

469,  496 

4,  3  .  .  . 

.  .  344 

5,  3  .  .  . 

4  .  .  . 

.  .  268 

6,  3  .  .  . 

7,35  ..  . 

.  .  191 

9,14  .  .  . 

• 

270,  285 

lo  •  •  455» 

490,  543 

11,  5  .  .  . 

28  .  .  . 

31  .  .  . 

.  .  344 

13,  3—7  . 

•  • 

.  .  158 

4  sqq.  . 

3 

.  .  160 

14,21  .  .  . 

.  .  526 

2  Corinthians 

5,  3  .  .  . 

.  .  295 

19  .  .  . 

# 

267,  268 

10,  1  .  .  . 

.  .  520 

11,  3  .  .  . 

.  .  387 

24  .  .  . 

• 

372,  404 

28  .  .  . 

12,  2,  3  .  . 

.  .  387 

Galatians 

1,  19  .  .  . 

.  .  525 

3,  8,  18  . 

•  • 

.  .  270 

21  .  .  . 

.  .  552 

4,  1  .  .  . 

420 

,  545  bis 

11  .  .  . 

5,10  .  .  . 

.  .  453 

Ephesians 

3,  7  .  .  . 

• 

422,  441 

4,  8  .  .  . 

.  .  268 

26  .  .  . 

.  .  518 

5,  8  .  .  . 

.  .  385 

21  .  .  . 

.  .  190 

6,  2  .  .  . 

.  .  357 

15  .  .  . 

.  .  267 

Philippians 

2, 12  .  .  . 

.  .  386 

Colossians 

1,23  .  .  . 

25  .  .  . 

# 

422,  532 

3,  1  .  •  . 

11  .  .  . 

Titus 


3,10  bis  . 

Hebrews 

2,  3  .  .  . 

17  .  .  . 

3,  16  .  .  . 

5,12  .  .  . 

.  ...  181 

6,  7  .  .  . 

9  .  .  . 

7,  8  .  .  . 

.  ...  377 

9,  3  .  .  . 

4  .  .  . 

27  .  .  . 

10,  7  .  .  . 

.  ...  376 

31  .  .  . 

11,  1  .  .  . 

.  ...  267 

7  .  .  . 

35  .  .  . 

12,  8  .  .  . 

25  .  .  . 

27  .  .  . 

.  ...  537 

James 

1,14  ..  . 

17  .  .  . 

24  .  .  . 

.  ...  267 
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James 


3,  3  ...  . 

4  ...  . 

5  ...  . 

...  476 

6  ...  . 

8  ...  . 

.  .  .472 

17  ...  . 

...  200 

4,  4  ...  . 

7  bis  .  . 

.  .  .  381 

11  ...  . 

5,  6  ...  . 

.  .  .  381 

Peter 

l,  li  .  .  .  . 

336,  379 

3,20  .  367 


4,  5  ...  . 

441, 

500 

2  Peter 

1,  6  ...  . 

508 

21  ...  . 

267 

2,  5  ...  . 

486 

3, 11  ...  . 

267 

1  John 

2, 18  ...  . 

461 

19  ...  . 

414, 

526 

3,  1  ...  . 

379 

575 


1  John 

3.16  . 390 

4.18  . 285 

2  John  10  sq . 520 

Jude  9 . 182 

Revelation 

2,  1 . 427 

4 . 183 

3.18  . 434 

19 . 184 

4,  8 . 363 

5,  3 . 269 

6,  1 . 375 

8  . 373 

9.16  . 372 

10,  9 . 357 

11,  1 . 361 

14,  2  ...  .  199,  258 

17,11 . 490 

18,  6 . 372 

14 . 304 

19, 13 . 473 

22,  2  .  394 

9  . 417 


B.  ETHIOPIC  COLLECTIONS  AND  WORKS 

—APOCRYPHAL,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  LEGENDARY,  HISTORICAL 
AND  ETHICAL-MOST  FREQUENTLY  CITED  IN  THE  GRAMMAR. 


Chrest.  (=  Chrestomathia 
Aetkiopica,  ed.  Dill- 

MANN,  1866) 


Pref.  XV . 465 

XYI  .  .  465,  482 

3, 22 sq.  .  .  •  .  .  .  449 

4,21 . 413 

5, 13sg . 539 

6, 13  sqq . 553 

11, 23  sq . 462 

13.14  . 462 

14,10,  18 . 427 

16,  last  5  lines  .  .  .  507 

17,10 . 388 

18,  7,  15 . 427 

19,  1 . 538 

24  and  26  .  544 

24,  4  .  345 

5 . 357 

20,  21,  25  .  .  .  429 

25.14  .  429 

26,  8  .  425 

9 . 434 

11,  29  .  425 

29,13  .  442 

25  .  342 


Chrest. 

29,27  .  539 

31,  1 . 429 

2 . 426 

17  sq . 523 

36,  9  .  465 

37,26  .  534 

38,  2  .  463 

40,17,  19  .  427 

41,13 . 458 

42,  6  .  456 

8  . 506 

9  sq.  .  .  .  484,  522 

14  . 427 

15  . 439 

20  .  360 

26  .  391 

43,  8  .  345 

22  .  495 

44,  1  .  .  .  .  391,  439 

11 . 349 

16  . . 432 

24,  26,  28  bis  .  .  270 

45,  5  .  475 

20  .  270 

21  sq . 522 


Chrest. 

45,24  .  . 

. 495 

26  .  . 

. 271 

47,  9  .  . 

. 531 

49,  lilt.  . 

. 470 

52,  5  .  . 

. 323 

72,  1  .  . 

. 267 

73,  7  .  . 

. 268 

74,21  .  . 

. 348 

75,  2—7, 

21 — 25  .  555 

76,  1  .  . 

.  .  271,  509 

14  .  . 

. 384 

15—21 

78,  25  sqq. 

. 495 

86, 13  sqq. 

. 551 

91, 16  .  . 

. 486 

92,13  .  . 

. 413 

22,  26 

. 438 

93,  2  .  . 

. 438 

24  . 

. 458 

96,  11  .  . 

. 439 

16  .  . 

. 431 

97,  1 1  .  . 

. 334 

21  sq. 

. 431 

98,24  .  . 

. 206 

104,25  sq. 

. 334 

576 
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Chrest. 

G.  Ad. 

Hen. 

(=  Liber 

Henoch, 

105,  3,  5  .... 

8,  8  sq.  .  . 

458 

ed. 

Dillmann,  1851 ; 

110  (12,  2)  , 

.  431 

11,19  ... 

270, 

354 

cf.  Das  Buch  Henoch, 

112  (18,  1)  .  .  .  . 

.  431 

15,  16  .  .  . 

255 

ed. 

Elemming,  1902) 

120(53,1)  .... 

.  358 

17,  8  ... 

267 

1,  2 

• 

•  • 

478,  509 

121(59) . 

.  305 

21,21  .  .  . 

208 

4 

122(60) . 

.  315 

22,11  ... 

269 

5 

.  .  479 

123  (66,4)  .... 

.  358 

23,  8  ... 

270 

6 

.  .478 

126  (79) . 

.  355 

9  ... 

206 

7 

.  .479 

147,  Str.  3,  1.  2  . 

.  210 

24,  8  ... 

270 

8 

• 

0  0  0 

469,  505 

Str.  3,  1.  3  . 

.  465 

25,10  .  .  . 

206 

9 

• 

0  •  • 

390,  437 

27,11  .  .  . 

416 

2,  1 

• 

•  •  • 

503,  535 

29,10  .  .  . 

350 

2 

.  .  467 

1  Esr.  (=  Esrae 

liber 

26  .  .  . 

360 

3,— 

.  .  411 

apocryphus  Graecus) 

30,23  .  .  . 

431 

• 

0  •  • 

269,  400 

2,11 . 

.  269 

38, 15  Sq.  .  . 

477 

5,  1 

• 

.  391, 

535,  538 

48 . 

39,23  .  .  . 

465 

4 

• 

.  281, 

443,  478 

49 . 

.  478 

40,  7  ... 

342 

6 

.  .  390 

42,11  ... 

501 

8 

• 

•  •  • 

438,  452 

43,24  .  .  . 

349 

6,  1 

420,  500 

4  Esr.  (=  Esrae 

Apo- 

45,  6  ... 

361 

3 

.  356, 

417,  539 

calypsis,  ed. 

Lau- 

48.  7  ... 

551 

4 

. 

•  •  • 

433,  439 

rence) 

49,  9  ... 

409 

7,  1 

• 

.  .  374  bis,  479 

Gen.  Kef.  .  .  . 

.  88 

50,17  .  .  . 

359 

2 

.  .  488 

1,28 . 

53,16  .  .  . 

271 

8,  1 

• 

.  296, 

315,  475 

2,  6  ...  .  454 

,  541 

54,25  .  .  . 

418 

2 

• 

•  •  • 

263,  477 

22  var . 

55,  2  ... 

418 

3 

.  .  252 

3,26 . 

57,  2  ... 

351 

9,  2 

54,  55  .... 

.  551 

9  ... 

522 

4 

.  .  519 

60 . 

.  366 

62,  8  ... 

540 

5 

• 

.  400, 

463,  494 

6,25 . 

.  210 

78,24  .  .  . 

522 

6 

.  .  538 

51 . 

79,24  .  .  . 

108 

8 

•  •  • 

331,  406 

62 . 

.  406 

89,  3  ... 

458 

10 

•  •  • 

400,  502 

65  (Laur.  75)  . 

.  495 

15  .  .  . 

427 

11 

.  .  545 

7,16  (Laur.  24)  . 

.  495 

90,13  .  .  . 

168 

10,  1 

.  .  521 

20 . 

18  .  .  . 

168, 

552 

2 

# 

•  •  • 

170,  345 

8,12 . 

21  .  .  . 

172 

5 

.  .  292 

67 . 

93,19  .  .  . 

452 

6 

.  .468 

9,  24  (Laur.  27)  . 

.  495 

95,28  .  .  . 

172 

8 

.  .  447 

32 . 

.  355 

97,12  so.  .  . 

553 

9 

# 

.  398, 

466,  473 

39  ...  .  434 

493 

19  .  .  . 

553 

11 

10,15  (20)  .... 

.  355 

103,  9  .  .  . 

172 

12 

# 

.  461, 

544,  546 

39  (54)  .... 

108,12  .  .  . 

271 

14 

.  .  461 

51  (65)  .... 

.  495 

109,10  .  .  . 

351 

16 

•  *  • 

446,  465 

11,25 . 

23  .  .  . 

398 

17 

.  .  546 

13,20  . 

HO,  7  .  .  . 

411 

18 

.  .  433 

46 . 

.  245 

116,11  .  .  . 

270 

19 

55  (58)  .... 

123,12  .  .  . 

271 

20 

124,  7  .  .  . 

296 

21 

127,16  .  .  . 

270 

22 

447,  457 

u.  Ad.  (=  Gadla  Adam, 

129,26  .  .  . 

228 

11,  2 

ed.  Trumpp,  1880) 

135,19  .  .  . 

206, 

271 

12,  1 

000 

334,  380 

General  References 

.  50, 

136,28  .  .  . 

271 

2 

137,  150,  164,  229 

,231, 

137,21,  22  .  . 

271 

3 

235,  238,  247,  250 

253, 

138,2—6  .  . 

499 

4 

257,  259,  393, 

492 

146,10  .  .  . 

427 

6 

. 

•  •0 

399,  513 

4,12 . 

.  297 

147, 1 8  sq.  .  . 

171 

13,  1 

5,  1 . 

.  297 

20  .  .  . 

168 

2 

3  sq . 

.  345 

148,  1  .  .  . 

413 

3 

6,17 . 

.  427 

164,  l  sqq.  .  . 

172 

7 

18 . 

.  541 

4,  20  .  . 

294 

8 

7,  4 . 

.  345 

166,29  .  .  . 

294 

9 

5,  6  bis,  7, 8,  9, 14 

.  379 

10 

• 

•  00 

446,  478 
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Hen. 

Hen. 

Ken. 

14,  2 

431 

26, 

4 

,  , 

.  .  436,  511 

52,  2 

4 

356 

5 

•  • 

393,  426,  511 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

334,  499 

6 

•  « 

169, 

226, 

292 

27, 

5 

4 

7 

517 

28, 

2 

.  377,  393,  398  bis, 

5 

10, 

11 

496 

412,  554,  555 

7 

•  • 

•  • 

266,  494 

12 

534 

29, 

2 

. 471 

8 

.  .  .513 

15 

473 

30, 

1 

. 509 

9 

18 

426 

31, 

3 

. 433 

53,  3 

•  • 

•  • 

315,  316 

19 

•  • 

401, 

426, 

491 

32, 

2 

•  • 

398,  402,  480 

4 

•  • 

315, 

316,  516 

21 

•  • 

•  456 

bis, 

512 

3 

•  • 

478,  485,  523 

6 

22 

461 

5 

. 521 

7 

24 

523 

6 

•  • 

295,  360,  480 

54,  5 

.  .  .438 

25 

•  • 

•  • 

483, 

503 

33, 

2 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

447,  505 

15,  1 

480 

3 

. 533 

55,  3 

.  .  .  539 

2 

509 

34, 

2 

,  , 

.  .  374,  484 

4 

.  .  171 

3 

480 

36, 

4 

. 478 

56,  1 

•  • 

•  • 

229,  493 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

336, 

521 

37, 

3 

•  • 

.  .  329,  455 

2 

.  .  .  331 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

397, 

398 

4 

4 

.  .473 

6 

463 

5 

. 407 

5 

.  .  .395 

7 

•  • 

•  • 

413, 

506 

38, 

2 

. 500 

7 

.  .  398 

11 

33 

3 

. 501 

8 

• 

.  .  .  357 

16,  1 

380 

4 

•  • 

.  .  377,  505 

57,  2 

.  .  .  494 

n 

O 

413 

6 

•  » 

.  .  343,  377 

58,  3 

.  .493 

4 

415 

39, 

5 

•  • 

.  .  501,  504 

5 

.  .540 

17,  1 

380 

6 

•  • 

.  .  511,  512 

59,  1 

.  .391 

4 

534 

8 

. 456 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

299,  418 

7 

328 

9 

. 433 

60,  1 

.  .  490 

8 

357 

10 

. 447 

5 

.  .  517 

18,  4 

445 

11 

. 493 

7, 

8  . 

.  .  285 

6 

535 

12 

. 519 

61,  1 

.  .  316 

10 

404 

40, 

1 

.  368,  372,  511,  512 

62,  4 

12 

•  • 

#  # 

508, 

511 

2 

. 474 

10 

.  415 

19,  1 

•  • 

•  • 

267, 

546 

3 

. 488 

15 

.  .  169 

2 

266 

5 

•  • 

.  .  428,  484 

63,  1 

,  # 

•  • 

393,  531 

20,  5 

•  • 

273, 

399, 

461 

8 

•  • 

.  .  334,  499 

3 

.  .  342 

6 

274 

Q 

1/ 

. 463 

4 

•  • 

173,  540 

7 

306 

41, 

2 

.  485,  493,  538,  542 

5 

• 

.  .  521 

21,  4 

336 

3 

. 380 

6 

.  .  476 

5 

516 

4 

. 393 

10 

•  • 

269, 

433,  454 

6 

•  • 

372, 

471 

5 

•  • 

342,  379,  400, 

65,  1 

•  • 

•  • 

485,  542 

7 

•  • 

#  # 

513, 

536 

436,  469 

2 

.  .  372 

8 

•  • 

379, 

474, 

496 

7 

. 391 

3 

.  .  417 

22,  1 

323 

8 

. 342 

4 

.  .  401 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

474, 

496 

43, 

2 

. 507 

5 

.  .  433 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

329, 

491 

44, 

. 358 

6 

.  .  298 

4 

• 

•  • 

398, 

405 

45, 

3 

. 547 

12 

.  .  478 

6 

bis 

516 

4, 

5  . 

. 446 

67,  9 

.  .  555 

8 

461 

46, 

1 

. 529 

11 

.  342 

11 

473 

8 

. 245 

13 

.  .  478 

14 

519 

47, 

3 

. 342 

68,  2 

.  471 

23,  2 

382 

4 

. 494 

5 

.  .  513 

3 

517 

48, 

1 

. 433 

69,  1 

.  .  212 

24,  3 

462 

2 

•  • 

.  .  404,  494 

6 

.  .  296 

5 

•  • 

.  474 

bis, 

496 

3 

•  • 

.  .  502,  545 

11 

•  • 

•  • 

441,  525 

6 

398 

6 

. 545 

14 

.  .  456 

25,  3 

530 

8 

. 169 

70,  3 

•  • 

•  • 

315,  316 

4 

.  495,  509, 

511, 

545 

9 

. 471 

71,  1 

.  .  494 

6 

433, 

471, 

502 

49, 

2 

. 493 

2 

.  .  476 

7 

3 

. 529 

8 

.  .  372 

26,  2 

401 

4 

. 462 

12 

•  • 

•  • 

296,  329 

2- 

-4 

426 

50, 

2 

. 494 

13 

•  • 

•  • 

372,  487 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

471, 

511  1 

5 

. 377 

72,  1 

.  374,395 

465,499 

37 


578 
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Hen. 


72,  2  .  . 

358, 

468,  480 

3  .  332,  374 

,487,533 

4  .  . 

•  • 

363,  444 

5  .  . 

332, 

393,  531 

6  sqq. 

.  .  402 

7  .  . 

.  .  529 

8  .  . 

.  .  384 

9  .  . 

•  •  • 

.  .  395 

13,  15 

•  •  • 

.  .  391 

20  .  . 

.  .  400 

25  .  . 

•  • 

389,  490 

32  .  . 

.  .  371 

36  .  . 

.  .  390 

73,  1  .  . 

.  .  391 

2  .  . 

244, 

358,  373 

5  .  . 

.  .  373 

6  —  8 

•  •  • 

.  .  373 

74.  1  .  . 

.  .  469 

3  .  . 

14  .  . 

.  .  432 

75,  3  .  . 

.  .  445 

76,  6  .  . 

.  .  283 

77,  1  .  . 

3  .  . 

.  .  432 

8  .  . 

.  .  371 

78.  4  .  . 

.  .  373 

6  .  . 

.  .  371 

7  .  . 

.  .  373 

14  .  . 

.  .  441 

15  .  . 

.  .  .  254 

17  .  . 

.  .  517 

81,  3  .  . 

.  .  527 

4  .  . 

.  .  483 

7,  8  . 

.  .  .  507 

82,  1  .  . 

7  .  . 

•  • 

385,  447 

11  .  . 

20  .  . 

,  .  .400 

83,  1  .  . 

,  .  .483 

3  .  . 

485, 

524,  538 

4  .  . 

485, 

507,  542 

6  .  . 

,  .  .  379 

7  .  . 

•  • 

170,  538 

10  .  . 

84,  3  .  . 

6  .  . 

•  • 

446,  528 

85,  3  .  . 

•  • 

285,  504 

4  .  . 

.  .  .  405 

5  .  . 

.  .  .  330 

6  .  . 

•  • 

452,  478 

86,  2  .  . 

.  .  .  313 

4  .  . 

.  .  .  297 

6  .  . 

.  .  .415 

87,  1  .  . 

•  • 

457,  540 

4  .  . 

•  • 

315,  316 

88,  1  .  . 

.  .  .  496 

89,  3  .  . 

.  .  .316 

4  .  . 

.  .  .  409 

5  .  . 

•  • 

328,  376 

6  .  . 

.  .  .  131 

8  .  . 

•  • 

376,  442 

9  .  . 

.  .  .336 

Hen. 


89,10 

• 

•  • 

237, 

306 

15 

• 

188, 

457, 

540 

19 

377 

20 

405 

25 

387 

29 

331 

39 

404 

40 

542 

43 

• 

•  • 

181, 

252 

44 

• 

•  • 

331, 

404 

46 

526 

48 

261 

51 

•  • 

331, 

542 

57 

495 

58 

• 

•  • 

193, 

542 

59 

374 

60 

• 

•  • 

331, 

390 

62 

• 

•  • 

361, 

495 

63 

515 

67 

542 

70 

342 

72 

• 

•  • 

457, 

540 

75 

376 

77 

342 

90,  2 

306 

4 

512 

11 

526 

23 

• 

•  • 

485, 

538 

91, 16 

372 

92,  5 

512 

93,  2 

3 

• 

•  • 

415, 

545 

5 

446 

8 

184 

9 

496 

10 

372 

11 

• 

•  • 

457, 

516 

14 

512 

94,  1, 

3 

527 

7 

359 

8 

399 

95,  1 

• 

399, 

521, 

542 

2 

524 

7 

470 

96,  2 

306 

97,  2 

399 

3 

171 

8 

433 

98,  4 

555 

6 . 538 


7  . 170 

8  . 538 

12 . 171 

15 . 506 

99,  1  ...  169,  261 

2 . 170 

100,  5  548 

8  . 171 

101,  2  .  .  .  171,  335 

102,  1  379 

5 . 542 

9  . 455 


Hen. 

103,  3  .  404 

9 . 433 

10  512 

11  .  .  .  206,  207 

104,  5  .  .  171  bis,  510 

7 . 170 

9 . 261 

105,  1  .  296 

106,  3  .  357 

6  .  .  .  537,  539 

12  189 

13  .  .  .  167,  273 

16  .  .  ...  336 

17  509 

18  170 

107,  1  .  507 

3 . 266 

108, 13,  14 . 132 

Kebra  Nag.  (=  Kebra 


Nagcist ,  ed.  Bezold, 
1905) 

In  trod. 

X1Y .  47,  246 

XY  . 31 

XVI  .  .  99,  210,  266, 

293,  342,  353, 
355,  377,  481 

XVII  .  91,  96,  97,  104, 

182,  184,  267, 
367,  368,  405 

XVIII  .  .  317,  347,  348, 

349,  462,  486 

XIX  ....  524,  544 

XX  .  168,383,444,551  ter 

XXV . 258 

XX  VIII  a . 100 

XXIX  b . 317 

XXX a  .  .  .  233,  248 

XXXI  .  .  .  178,  482 

XXXII  a . 298 

XXXIV . 422 

( Glossary )  ...  83,  447 


Gen.Keferences  .  52,  53, 


275 

4  a  21  sqq . 501 

5a22  446 

12b  11  227 

b  16  268 

Note  14 . 321 

25b  6 . 477 

Note  23  .  208 

Note  26 . 417 

27b  11 . 499 

30b  21 . 515 

34  a20  sq . 397 

39  b21  393 

Note  29 . 54 

43  a  5  sq . 499 

46  b  14 . 457 
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Kebra  Nag. 

50  al . 271 

52  b  3 . 338 

54  a  18 . 133 

b3  sq . 402 

55  b  14  350 

b  23  271 

56b  7 . 554 

57,  Note  16  ...  .  394 

63  a  14  sg . 482 

64  a  15 . 458 

65  b  3 . 346 

66  b  2  .......  521 

67  b  4  sqq . 520 

b  23  133 

74  b  23  sq . 304 

84  b  7 . 95 

b  18 . 335 

90b8 . 206 


Kebra  Nag. 


93  b  17  .  .  .  . 

96  a3  .  .  .  . 

.  .  268 

97  a  1 1  .  .  .  . 

.  .  363 

al8  .  .  .  . 

.  .  426 

bl,  3  .  .  . 

b 10  .  .  .  . 

.  .  426 

99b23  .  .  .  . 

.  .  351 

101,  Note  11 

.  .  482 

102  b  20  .  .  .  . 

.  .  527 

105  a  20  .  .  .  . 

.  .  511 

106  a  10  .  .  .  . 

.  .  266 

107b  14,  16  .  . 

.  .  517 

Ill  b  20  .  .  .  . 

.  .  285 

112  a21  .  .  .  . 

113  b  1  var.  .  . 

.  .  519 

Note  14  .  . 

.  .  34 

114  b  20  sq.  .  .  . 

.  .  452 

117  b  12  .  .  .  . 

Kebra  Nag. 

120b 22  ......  267 

121  b  16 . 394 

122b  17  var . 220 

127  b  15  var . 309 

129  a20  sqq . 551 

131  a  16  sq . 133 

133b21 . 446 

135  a24  . .267 

138al6 . 281 

b2  . 266 

141  a  18 . 33 

al9 . 429 

b  18 . 368 

145  a  1 7 . 188 

159,  Note  18  ...  34 

164,  Note  26  ...  34 

166b  13  sq . 453 

169  a4  sq . 382 


C.  OTHER  WORKS  AND  DOCUMENTS  OCCASIONALLY 

REFERRED  TO. 


AbushakeriOpusChrono- 


graphicum 

11 . 364 

Annales  Joh.  I  (ed.  Guidi, 
1903) 

3, 10 . 521 

6,  24  sq . 521 

33,  2  .  427 

Ascensio  Isaiae  (ed.Dn.L- 
MANN,  1877) 

7,20,  21  529 

8,  26  .  529 

9,21 . 529 

10,  16 . 529 

11,16 . 529 


Chronique  de  Baeda 
Maryam  (ed.  Per- 
RUCHON,  1893) 

140,8  sqq . 541 

Chronique  de  Galäw- 
dewos  (ed.  Conzel- 
MAN,  1895) 

58, 4  sq . 548 

62, 1  sq . 539 

Chronique  de  Jean  de 
Nikiou  =  Joh.  Ma- 
dabbar  (ed.  Zoten¬ 
berg-,  1883) 

53, 16  S^.  .  . 


Chronique  de  Jean  de 
Nikiou 


70,  4  sq . 512 

116,  5  sq . 519 

183, 19  s? . 519 

Clem.  (==  dementis  Libri ) 
204  b . 533 


Codices,  specially  refer¬ 
red  to  for  their  con¬ 
tents,  mere  orthogra¬ 
phic  references  being 
omitted :  Ms.  Berol. 
M.  Berh. 

f.  9  b .  465  ! 

f.  12  b . 295 

f.  43  a . 359 


Const.  Ap.  ( Constitutions 
of  the  Apostles) 

11,39  .  440 


Cyr.  (=  Cy villi  Alexan¬ 
dria  Scripta)  a  Beg. 
in  Tiib.  Ms. 

f.  25  b . 347 


Fal.  (=  Mashafa  Fa- 
lasfci  Tabibcin) 

f.  51  .  .  .  * . 211 

f.  60 . 394 


Cod.  Francof. 

( Josippon ) . 347 


Cod.  Francof. 

( Tabiba  Tabibcin)  .  .  355 


M.  M.  ( Mashafa  Mestir) 


f.  192  .  354 


Cod.  Mon.  Aeth.  II 

f.  48  v° . 305 

f.  49  v° . 355 

f.  57  v° . 355 


Contendings  of  the 
Apostles  (ed.  Wallis 
Budge),  Eth.  Text 


14,16  .  .  . 

.  .  .544 

15,  6  ... 

.  .  .  551 

151,25  .  .  . 

...  551 

154,27  sq.  .  . 

...  544 

155,  8  .  .  . 

...  532 

214, 13  sq.  .  . 

...  544 

215,  1  sq.  .  . 

...  544 

371',  16  sq-  .  . 

...  544 

399, 11  sq.  .  • 

.  .  .515 

Daniel  (Apocr.) 

1,64  . 

.  .  393 

.  295 


37* 


580 
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Didascalia  (‘  The  Ethiopic 
Didascalia’  or  ‘  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  the 
Apostles’,  ed.  Platt, 
1834) 

5,10 . 355 

17,  3  Note  ....  91 
43,  9  .  323 


Epigraphische  Denk- 
malerausAbessinien 

(D.  H.  Müller,  1894), 
besides  orthographic 
references 


20  424 

45  409 

67  sq . 382 


68  (Eth.  Bilinguis  1.3)  286 
68  and  72 . 424 


Epist.  Zar  a  Jacob,  in 

Ludolf’s  ‘Comm.’ 

— . . 322 


Esther  (Apocr.) 

3,14  . . 267 


F.  N.  (=  Fetha  Nagast, 

ed.  Guidi) 

. . 265 


Gadla  Aragawi  (ed. Guidi, 
1895) 

5  . 398 

6  a  1  .  273  ; 


Gadla  Fere-Mika’el  (ed. 

Turaieff,  1905) 

9,3 . 458 


Gadla  Lalibala  (ed.  PER¬ 


RUCHON,  1892) 

Gen.  Eef. . 299 

39,12  .  268 

19 . 268 

55,20  .  329 

56,4,  19  .  329 

59,23  .  329 

Gadla  Yäred  (ed.  Conti 
Eossini,  1904) 

5,  5 . 453 

29  sq.  (=  Is.  6,1)  .485 
6,24  sq . 456 


Herrn.  (=  Thermae  Pastor, 
ed.  d’Abbadie,  1860) 


22b  19 . 348 

80  .  401 

81  b  7 . 184 

82  a  13 . 375 

85a 3  . . 197 

Hexaemeron  (ed.TnuMPP, 

1882) 

5,  15 . 416 

9, 16  sq . 456 

17 . 416 

20  .  456 

15,  3 . 416 

27,  1  sqq . 312 

32,24  .  539 

33,  6  .  356 

36,20  Sq . 168 


Histoire  des  Guerres  d’ 
cAmda  Syön  (ed. 

Perruchon,  1890) 
113,14  5^ . 533 

Horn.  (=  Clirysos  tomi 
Homiliae ) 

Horn.  30  273 

Hornilia  Jacobi  (ed.  Pe¬ 
reira  in  ‘  Oriental. 
Studien ’,  1906) 

892,4  sq.  .  .  .  548  sq. 

Hymnologies 

.  .  110,  260,  267 

Kuf.  (=  Kufäle  or  Book 
of  Jubilees,  ed.  Dill- 
mann,  1859;  cf.  ‘ The 
Book  of  Jubilees’,  ed. 
E.  H.  Charles,  1895) 
Gen.  Eef.  239,246,256,404 
54  and  59  ...  .  223 


122,  N.  4 . 198 

143,3 . 72 

160,  N.  11 . 198 


Lit.  (=  Liturgies  in  Eom. 
N.  T.) 

Gen. Eef.  .  184,  189,  345, 
404,  502 

Liturgy  of  the  Coptic 
iand  Ethiop.)  Church 

(ed.BEzoLD,  in  Swain- 
son’s  1  Greek  Litur¬ 
gies',  1884) 


383  paen . 467 

384,11  .  194 


Le  Livre  des  Mysteres  du 
Ciel  et  de  la  Terre 

(=  Mashafa  Mestir , 
ed.  Perruchon,  1903) 

9,  1 . 320 

16,  3  .  • . 426 

18,  14 . 374 

35,  2  sq . 536 

Ludolf’s  ‘  Gr .’  .  .  .  322 

Maccabäerbuch ,  Das 
Aethiopische  (ed.  J. 
Horovitz,  in  lZeit- 
schr.  f.  Assyr.’ ,  1906) 

199,11  Sq . 549 

229,31  548 

Miracles  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  (ed.  Wallis 
Budge,  1900),  Etliiop. 
Text 

27b  16  sq . 525 

Org.(=  Organon  Mariae) 
Gen.  ref.  .  193,  199,  269, 
285,  320,  334  bis, 
382,  466,  484,  546 

Phlx.  (=  Bliilexius) 
Quaestio  3  ....  381 

„  164  ..  .  339 

Philosophi  Abessini  (ed. 
Littjmann,  19u4;  cf. 
Hatatci  Zar’aYcCqob 
ed.  Turaieff,  1904) 
7,21  sq.  (L.)=9,2  sq. 

(T.) . 549 

9,  2(L  )  =  11, 4  (T.)  .  361 
15, 18s^.(L.)=19,20sg. 

(T.) . 554 

20, 23  (L.)  =26, 23  (T.)  172 

Phys.  (=  Physiologus , 
ed.  Hommel,  1877) 
5,12  .......  356 

Revue  Semitique,  1 905— 
( Mashafa  Borho,  ed. 
M.  Chaine) 

277,21  431 

Eüppel’s  Axumite  In¬ 
scriptions  (‘Reise  in 
Abessinien ’,  1838 — - 

40,  Band  II,  403 — 
410)  —  mere  ortho¬ 
graphic  references 
being  omitted 

I,  1 

II  2 

39 


326 

326 

409 
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Synaxaria  (followed  sev¬ 
erally  by  the  names 
of  their  respective 
months ;  e.g.‘Sx.Mag.' 
is  =  ‘ Synaxarion 
Magäbit'.  The  refe¬ 
rence  generally  in¬ 
cludes  the  day  of  the 
month,  and  sometimes 
points  also  to  the 
versified  encomium 
added  to  the  ‘acts’ 


Synaxaria 

of  the  saint  of  the 
day) 

Gen.  ref.  to  Enc.  267,  392 
Sx.  Mag.  S,  Enc.  .  .420 
„  Genb.  (=  Gen- 

böt)  18 . 397 

„  Genb.  28  ...  .  347 
„  Genb.  28,  Enc.  .  347 
„  Sen.  (=  Sene )  1 , 

Enc . 480 


Testamentum  Adami  (ed. 

Bezold,  in  ‘  Oriental . 
Studien \  1906) 

899  sqq . 490 

Weise  Philosophen  (‘Das 
Buch  der  weisen 
Philosophen ’  —  Cor- 
nill,  1 875 )—Mashafa 
Falasfä  Tabibän 
51  ....  347,  440  sq. 


ADDENDUM. 

References  to  brief  Footnote-explanations  of  certain  Terms  occasionally  met 

with  in  Works  on  Semitic  Philolog}\ 


Absoluter  Vorhalt  or  Logischer  Vorhalt . 505 

Atbash .  19 

Imäla . 182 

Mutlaq  . . 264 

Vocalanstoss .  26 


ADDITIONAL  CORRECTION. 

P.  52,  1.  29.  The  first  letter  should  he — 7* — • 


Printed  by  W.  Drugulin,  Leipzig. 


c.  ,,  ,  I  Transitive  .  . 

Strong  Verb  (  Intonsitivc  .  . 

Mediae  gutluraUs,  Trs.  and  Intra. 
Tertiae  gniluralis,  Trs.  and  Intrs. 
7.  .  f  Intransitive 

with  ft  .  . 

with  i  .  . 

!  with  ü  . 

with  v. 
Transitive  . 
Intransitive 
Vowel-ending  &  Middle-Aspirate 


Mediae  iiifirmae 


Tertiae  wfirwae 


Table  H 

The  Formation  of  Verbs. 
A.  The  Tri-radical  Verb. 

1.  Simple  G-round-Stem  (1,1). 

(a)  Perfect. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

3  m. 

3  f. 

2  m. 

2  f. 

1  c. 

3  m. 

3  f. 

2  m. 

2  f. 

»K5 

»74* 

»ich 

»info. 

»ich* 

w 

ill. 

1 

»ICh? 

A-flA 

A-nA* 

AOASs 

Annh. 

Aflfth* 

A-flA* 

A-flA 

AflAft«®* 

M ifth*» 

rfai 

r^sdi 

rtbcsi. 

p°Ach* 

p-a* 

ntißw 

spCO 

»»CO* 

wAßh« 

ipC§- 

ysC^ 

w»4-Ah«°* 

u»i.dM 

»Afth 

Jfc£U 

»Äfcfo« 

»* 

»>t 

»ms** 

»on 

»1M* 

»fl-nh 

»n-niu 

»O-flh* 

inn* 

WO 

»Mfo«®* 

»n-fltii 

?<*■ 

Wh 

Wh. 

Wh* 

*r®®- 

w 

Wh** 

fpji» 

Vtl 

w- 

vm 

I  >A® 

+Affl* 

j>A®*hl 
j'f*A”fo  J 

J'f-AöHÜ 
l+A-h.  J 

l-l-A-H-  J 

1*A®. 

•l*A* 

l+A-h**  j 

f*f*A®*il,»| 
l+A-OT  j 

h4P* 

hißh 

ihia 

h4£h- 

h4P* 

htf 

hUMfl? 

!  o-flf 

mßh 

ofl£fo. 

oüß’ft 

O-flP 

IMlf 

0O^S|0B- 

oflfln? 

|  C^P 

CAP* 

chji 

cmu 

CÄ> 

Chf* 

Cls.ll®®” 

CA.M 

1  c. 

»7G* 

»A-fl» 

fp*» 

W» 

far) 

\ußt 

cm 

cm 


,r  ,  (  Transitive  .  . 

Strong  Verb  |  HKH  _ 

Mediae  gutluraUs ,  Trs.  and  Intrs. 
Tertiae  gutluraUs,  Trs.  and  Intrs. 
,f  .  ,  [  Intransitive 

Ucimc  aemmatae  j 

[  Strong  Formation  . 
Primae  Weak 

®  j  Mediae  gulturalis  . 

(  Tertiae  gutluraUs  . 

,,  7.  .  „  f  with  ft  . 

lloima  mfirmuc  j  ^  , 

Transitive  . 
with  Intransitive . 
ft  or  Mediae  gut - 
Tertiae  turadis.  , 

iiifirmae  Transitive  . 

with  Intransitive 
i  or  Mediae  gut 
turalis. 

Primae  ®,  mediae  gutluraUs, 
tertiae  iiifirmae  .  . 


me 

me 

W1C 

mi 

MIC 

fiVK 

ßm 

hMC 

&AJIA 

•I’AflA 

*A0fl 

ßMfr 

ß&M 

>A00* 

>A0A 

>A0A 

&p°ag 

Wac 

wac 

*0°#!u! 

hr^hc 

ßTih& 

ßr,h 

s. 

>P°*^ 

^rsc 

f-p’&'b 

9ru 

•ira 

hn() 

ßrc&° 

ßrc 

•Iv^cc« 

•V/»*C^ 

lp*i.b 

ßtf.fr 

Mf.fr 

rw 

Mf.X: 

ßW. 

WM 

->1Ä« 

•nf.fr 

ßlHM 

M-toto 

Mutt. 

M-an 

ßJ-ttlt 

ßim 

n-m 

ß&WC 

"1 

'1'GbalC 

’tab'll 

hW'^C 

ß&^ 

Jm-IG 

£A£* 

*Afr 

>AÄ- 

>A^L 

M£r 

ß&& 

>A^. 

Itifr 

PA71 

Mil 

Mil 

Mil. 

h  ehU 

PfM!« 

+AM* 

■MiH 

Ml 

m 

Mh 

Hh 

MK 

h9h 

^9Js* 

m 

•>fh« 

Mh 

19h 

w 

Mr 

■ifcr 

Mn. 

M°r 

ß^ 

MW 

1YT 

fs'XT 

■w 

MUI 

w 

ßv- 

ß^m 

SfU*»- 

•1W.W 

i'xr 

£>A* 

HA* 

»Ar 

»A-K 

?S>A* 

ß\M 

■»A®. 

»A*P 

im 

ßWm. 

ß®M 

>*T.>T 

•iG+ah  m 

&fo©£®* 

>ho®- 

■TbO'S 

JehOfl»* 

ßteß®. 

ßm<? 

itoatB* 

mi 

*h<s 

Ä 

>llCft 

ßhcz 

ßtsCj 

nrlacf 

iw. 

ßW 

Mn£ 

Wfl^ 

ßöttt 

ß,Ml? 

>öoe« 

*Mf 

IMß 

&C0& 

*G0j& 

>C0^ 

>C0f^ 

KC0^. 

ßcm 

t-a»9 

>c®$ 

-tCßf 

ICOß 

w 

>0^ 

+0ft 

haß 

fm- 

i  n 

>0P- 

w 

Wß 

Table  HL 

The  Formation  of  Verbs. 


Strong  Verb,  Transitive  .  . 

Mediae  gutturalis .  ■  ■  ■ 

Mediae  geminalue,  Intransitive 

Primae  to,  Transitive.  .  . 


Mediae  infirmae,  with  h  .  . 

with  it,  Transitive 


Ter  line 
infirmae 


with  ü,  Intransitive 
mediae  gutturalis 


A.  The  Trs-radieal  Verb. 

ound-Stem  (1,1). 
(o)  Imperative. 


Singular. 

2  m. 

2  f. 

h^lC. 

'>*7/5 

0»thC 

(tvrftt' 

*}?.&' 

°IC 

<u 

i-r 

’ia 7. 

PA- 

PA« 

<r.p©-(P) 

T.-t-T 

boo- 

bOW. 

1.  Simple  Gr 

Plural 
2  m.  2  f. 


*m 

m- 

0°lM- 

Wi 

°J4- 

°u- 

•/.0D- 

PAID. 

•Pat 

«PPP 

boat. 

hOT 

Intransitive 
Terliac  mmtralis. 
Transitive  .  .  . 

Intransitive 
Tertiae  gutturalis. 
with  i  ...  . 

(with  T,  Transitive . 
with  i,  Intransitive 
Mediae  gutturalis. 


1 

ingular.  | 

1  2  in. 

2  f. 

.  Aflfl 

All  A. 

.  *HM1 

*hi.  (i-fiin.) 

Aß- 

M. 

PA 

IK 

‘%s% 

b/ 

bcfl. 

.  ifl£ 

AS1P- 

/oß 

/.Of- 

Plural. 


2  m. 

2  f. 

AlSP 

aha 

rco' 

ren 

*>«•  ci'fifl') 

M  ('Hill) 

Mi- 

h?i 

PA- 

PA 

1^41®. 

i*j  a y 

bcf- 

hep 

inp. 

/Of- 

/OP 

'  3  m. 

Strong  Verb,  Trans.  &  Inti's.  . 

Primae  gutturalis . VhT'i 

Mediae  gutturalis . 

Mediae  geminatac,  Trans. &Iutrs.  I'-VÄ'Ä" 

Primae  f . 

Primae  to . #.®A£* 

„  „  &  mediae  gutturalis . 

.  .  f  with  w  .  •  &ab9° 

Mediae  mfimae  J  with  - 

[  with  » . £PA r 

Tertiae  I  and  med.  gutturalis  .  £hO- 

infirmae  |  with  i . 

\  and  med.  gutturalis  . 


(d)  Imperfect  (or  Indicative). 


3  f. 

Singular. 

2  m. 

2f. 

1  c. 

3  m. 

3  f. 

PV°?C 

PV7C 

Pi°J/ 

Am 

vm- 

?M<5- 

pa*°7 

PA0°7 

PAr>. 

hhr-} 

fA  PH- 

fAr«.' 

■1'9°  ihC 

Pr&c 

PrP/ 

hr&c 

PM’£* 

pm-ä- 

PM. 

AM’Jt 

W 

Pp*flll 

Pf-flfl 

Pf-flA. 

hf-flft 

f.fOA 

PfflAß’ 

P®A£- 

PfflA^J. 

A®Aß’ 

£toM 

pflKhn 

pd-.P'll 

pO*vhl!« 

AdvVll 

£d-P.Ü 

Pi®- 9° 

pjd-«p. 

A*®-r 

ßito-^ 

'l'itißy* 

pjp^jr 

pi*»#®?. 

PPA- 

PPA* 

PPA« 

APA* 

J&PA®. 

^PAT 

Pbo- 

Pbo- 

Phi« 

Abo- 

^him* 

Plus 

Plus 

Phcp. 

Ab/ 

£hCf- 

Pd-'i. 

P®*8*. 

PflHHi 

A®A 

Plural. 
2  m. 

pm 

i 

■IrM- 

-l-w. 

Pf-nfr 

PfflA*?- 

P©*vh!8* 

Pid-0®‘ 

i-vifiao. 

•Hi  ifli. 
Pin» 
grat’d  P- 


2  f. 

Pm 

pa*°? 

Pr;w- 

PM 

pmui 

P®A>S 

pflH/hH 

PUB*0? 

PpAT 

Phi« 

PhC* 


1  c. 
WC 

ITehC. 

'»£■*• 

If-Aft 

?©A£* 

iJRv'sil! 

HA* 

'Vno- 


Table  VIII. 

The  Gender-  and  Number-Formation  of  Nominal  Stems. 


I.  The  Gender-  and  Number-Formation  of  Adjectives  and  Participles. 


m  ■  1 1 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

ro- 

r. 

m. 

r. 

m. 

f. 

m. 

’Jrjjjr. 

Sing.  (hf£D‘ 

rh-5.A 

Mti 

;  *PK.r 

$2Vy°'T 

nt'-dT 

i*'V£T" 

piur.  a/vj 

Ihyvr 

rll3.«V* 

IMW1 

UhWj 

n^T 

I**W 

6-  7.  8.  9. 

Sing,  oda^-  a^’idAT.  0»1<SA*P.; 1" 

Plur.  nofAnVi  aoRlH*  0vq-.cn  0°W1-  ts*A\Cn  a^UAwn 


2.  The  Plural-Formation  of  Substantives, 
(a)  The  Outer  Plnral-Fonnation. 


(a)  With  Masculine 
Ending  of  the  Plural. 

1  ‘‘  1; 

Sing.  Jrfl£- 
Piur.  h  nn 

1. 

Sing.  OU4»’T 
Piur.  Ollif’-I' 

2. 

tf-A/l* 

iWT 

3. 

‘JtfB«'}* 

J- 

(ß)  With  Feminine  Ending  of  the  Plural. 

4.  I  5.  .  6. 

lltlfll'T  i  •‘j-ftj r»C'T 

TMlm;H*  j  'j°h9°C^-l° 

i  i 

8JLa4 

8. 

.W* 

2. 

Sing. 

Piur.  'Jh‘Th'} 

9. 

Sing.  JTAA, 

Piur.  rtiM- 1- 

10. 

Tfl'P'V 

ia. 

ii4» 

il^T 

12. 

'tut: 

'Vn^‘1- 

13. 

£*a4»a4» 

äa4»a/J’T 

14. 

ift- 

is* 

15. 

PA 

16. 

II0VJ 

ffßTS«,'* 

3. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

Sing.  <7nir5uf; 

Sing.  'i’fJ'Jt 

*®ThC 

1!V9” 

n°/A 

/"A 'll 

■ihmi 

Piur.  emfTlM.'} 

Piur.  TlUl'l' 

UV°7'T 

im* 

-1-Mll-l- 

9°&6.a*ir 

For  tlie  rest,  v.  t In- 
Adjectives. 

Official  Names. 

25. 

Sing,  lull 
Hur.  IlDT  l- 

Proper  Names. 

26. 

ao^/A 

Table  VII. 


I. 

Mi. 

Forms 
which  end 

MCh 

in  ä 

MCi 

II. 

MS’ 

Forms 

Ml/.* 

which  end 

Vili- 

in  ä 

Hi. 

nefr 

III. 

il <■ 

Forms 

ilCYicv 

which  end 

MK- 

in  « 

IK- 

IV. 

Forms 

neh. 

which  end 

Vili 

in  i 

Hi 

MiV 

V. 

MIC 

Forms 

vne  j 

which  end 

hue  ; 

in  a 

me  1 

Consonant 

lie 

Man 

me 

Subjunctive- 

vne 

Forms 

hue 

me 

The  Attachment  of  Verbal  Suffixes. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

i. 

2  m. 

2  f. 

3  m. 

3f. 

I  1. 

m. 

2  f. 

3  m. 

Mi\ 

Miii 

Mih. 

MG 

Mi- 

i  in 

Mihw>- 

Mihl 

MG ß®“ 

,  M chfc 

- 

_ 

(V7Cb 

jvicity» 

iMCh 

{MCM 

MChi 

- 

— 

MCbß°’ 

— 

MCVh 

MC<ih. 

M  OT- 

MC 9'/ 

~ 

MCShw 

MCV  hi 

ilCt/lfa*’ 

MM. 

Mih 

M&b. 

Mi-W- 

MM 

Mi’i 

MiAltW’ 

Mihl 

Mi’ira°- 

fiilM. 

fiilih 

fiilMi. 

fiHM- 

MIM 

fiilM 

PHi’hcw 

fiili’hl 

fiililfco’ 

11 M. 

— 

- 

HM- 

Hi// 

11M 

- 

- 

IlMrav 

—  '  • 

VlCfrh 

ilCÄ 

MCh9* 

MOlT 

_ 

MOvh^- 

MChhi 

MCh9*w 

MM. 

Mf’h 

MM\. 

MC91 

MC.V 

!  MM 

MMi<&- 

M<’hl 

Mirpan’ 

MOl^l. 

— 

MChTP 

Mchrv 

MC.  h^i 

— 

— 

ilCilT’?1^1- 

M1M. 

fiiK-h 

fiili-h. 

M1C9* 

fiilCV 

fiilM 

fiilM 

fiilMil 

?,i1C9i&1’ 

HM. 

— 

— 

HCP 

11CV 

11M 

- 

4; ' 

llCpa»- 

MC.hi. 

- 

_ 

MCh?- 

new 

m  cm 

_ 

MCW *ßn" 

Vila. 

— 

Vues- 

VilC? 

vnci 

— 

_ 

Vi1CV-^>- 

HCi. 

— 

ne p* 

11C? 

na 

— 

— 

IHW’OB. 

MiVi. 

MiVh 

MiVh. 

MiV 

MiP 

MiVi 

Mi 

■fa  co- 

MiVhl 

Mi- f««»- 

mux 

fiili  Si 

fiilih. 

MIG 

MU’ 

fina 

fiilihw 

fiilihl 

fiilGa*- 

vna. 

hili  h 
lilih 

hilih. 

lilih. 

VUG 

hHG 

1HG 

Vili’ 

hili’ 

lili. 

Viia 

hilihov 

H1iW°- 

hilihl 

lilihl 

VUG*- 
MIG**- 
1HG a- 

na. 

— 

— 

11G 

Hi’ 

na 

— 

11G a°" 

Mdub 

Man 

— 

— 

MClUFc* 

fina 

finch 

finch. 

fiHG 

fills’ 

fina 

fiHCii ß®* 

?>nchi 

fiHG00’ 

1 

3  f. 

MCI 

net*'} 

mcviti 

Mi-in 

fim-iri 

m-in 

MChn 

Men 

Mchrn 

Mien 

lien 


MCh?'l 

inen 

nen 


MiVl 

Min 

■Vim 

him 

am 

im 

mcwi 


film 


Table  Y. 

The  Formation  of  Verbs. 

A.  The  Tri-radical  Verb. 

2.  The  remaining  Verbal  Stems. 

Strong 

gulturalis 

Mediae 

gUtturalis 

Tertiae  \  Mediae 

gulluralis  |  geminalae 

Primae  fl) 

Mediae  infirmae 
«  1 

Tertiae  infirmae 

1 

IV,  1. 

Causative-Reflexive 
of  Simple 
Ground-Stem 

Perfect 

Subj. 

Imperat. 

Imperf. 

IhAIT^A 
IhfttAlA 
paw PA 
JtfM'TOft 
PMiVtl 

fhhMx+d 

(*AMW><: 

fhpfoic 

hA&hito, 

fruchte 

Jhft-f'Cfh* 

[hM-teh* 

PA-tCAi* 

*A*Crh* 

PMC** 

[JtA'Ml+'tf 

IhA+fJA 

hAl’il^b 

JPA-Mlf-A 

ptx-^rr 

ht\^rr 

PM-'irr 

ktl'MhthA 

Phl'to-ehtl 

htiia>;1xh 

Ph'l-ab/hti 

lifl'Hlflt'd» 

hA-IAdP 

PAlAd 

hA'I’Ad 

PAi-Ad 

IV,  2. 

Causative-Reflexive 
of  Intensive  Stem 

Perfect 

Subj. 

Imperat. 

Imperf. 

hMMA 

JA+ÄlA 

*AWA 

fA+X/lft 

hhl'Oliv 

hfiio' nr 
pm 

*AI  -A/**  A 
PM'd.rfo 
*A*f-<f./*'A 
p  M'^rnx 

hM-tohA 

PM- toil  A 
*A IfflhA 
fhl’Qhti 

Jtft-MfA 

PM-iP-tl 

hM-V&A 

PM”lfLA 

*AI*A  i.(D 
PM-Ai- 
hM’Ai* 
PMM- 

hA+dAP 

PMdfl. 

hAldA. 

P  A4-6A. 

IV,  3. 

Causative-Reflexive 
of  Influencing  Stem 
anil  Causative  of 
Stem  of  Reciprocity 

Perfect 
Subj.  1 
Imperf. } 
Imperat. 

JtA+ra 

JIH-P7C 

hft+MC 

fcA-f-Ati? 

PM-hti. 

hA+Md 

fM-MC 

hftwc 

hAlP-ilh 

pA+p-nh 

h  M-P-Oh 

hAMdd 

PM'VCC 

hM-ic.c 

hA+VUtl 

Ph’I'VUH 

hM’VlMl 

*A'I’'T7©‘I’ 

Pt\l“'l  (!>■<)' 

hM^tD-ty 

hM'WK 

PAWP-X 

hM-'hp.X 

*AH-V© 

PA'H-i’ 

hM-4-i- 

hAi-W 

pM-n 

hAi’ll 

B.  The  Multiliteral  Verb. 


With 

Strong 

With  Aspirates 

Repetition  of 

last  Radical 

Perfect 

P.'ilO 

IT.-I-Ji 

P.T’AA 

| 

Subj. 

p.P.’ilb 

p.°wc.  h 

f.Ti'.'W. 

jwnwrt* 

p.p.rt\t\ 

Simple  Stem 

Imperat. 

W lb 

‘vur.ti 

nvl-h 

nv'-fi-j' 

P.9°t\l\ 

Imperf. 

P>P.i°lb 

P’0»UCil 

p-iAth 

j'.fl-i-fl-i' 

p.p.o»  AA 

Perfect 

hp.no 

h°lioi 

hir°mio 

hiVCtl 

hwCAA 

II. 

Subj. 

PP.11Ö 

P*1W 

pao*Mb 

p£.\)CM 

ptn>Ct\li 

Causative  Stem 

Imperat. 

hm» 

h°l*i  hi 

ho°11lb 

h/.ucu 

ht^C.  AA 

Imperf. 

PP.i°)b 

pav-ibl 

ptn>nnib 

PdUCV 

p0°dAA 

Perfect 

+<*»*»^11 

+®7  ’iOi 

l-avri  t-0 

IV.'UCU 

■MIW" 

in,  l. 

Subj. 

p,l-tTV'}?..() 

MTlol 

pA'aof*’\Kb 

p.-VtlMl) 

p.inw- 

Retlexive-Passive 

Imperat. 

■Vai >7P.'n 

•WiO'i 

■\ ’im/>'b,b 

’I'd'Ud-ll 

i-i  m-T' 

Stem 

Imperf. 

tfifrao-tol  \ 

M/mu 

p.im°r- 

in,  3. 

Stem  of 
Reciprocity 

Perfect 
Subj.  1 
Imperf.  j 
Imperat. 

+AVAA 

P’A?  Aft 

-1-AVAfi 

'hmS,+4’ 

IV,  1.  3. 

Causative-Reflexive 

Perfect 

Mi-Alt,  A 

Stem 

V. 

Perfect 

MT"m°d 

MAbfiO 

h'lmAA 

Second  or 

Subj. 

P'i’hCl'-C. 

P'U.C.bX 

PlAbAb 

PTA'AA 

Weaker 

Imperat. 

MT-CfrC 

Mt.CbX 

Mbbhb 

Ml"AA 

Reflexive  Stem 

Imperf. 

pn-dTc 

P’U.C.bX 

P’iAOtlb 

like  Subj. 

Ä/IV 
*AA 
t-9sn 
M'tul i 
|JW 
4 tlUx 

same  as  Subjunctive 


°lAi 

£®7A*» 


i  h&n 
\hr*rit 

I  w.*n 
if'r’&th 
JMW*» 
\hr*h 

same  as  Subjunctive 


MlAi 

P°iM 

h°iM 


■i-itn  trH 
■i  «7(n  I 

same  as  Subjunctive 


A'J+tD 

I'.A'H' 

Al* 

m* 

htrD'ifym 

ptro’ifi. 

txtro'ifl- 

yo»vft* 

'l-tfn'Jrttn 

*M-0»VAfl>* 


T-W 

WiV. 

W*. 

Wt. 

m-w 

PT°1fi. 

MW. 

piw. 

■V%ro? 

WtJ£ 

■i'xriif- 

£R<">U£ 


[MX 

l£A°A' 

\XX 

|A“A* 

like  Subj. 


I  oat'? at 
\P,Mlh(D' 
leoflhf. 

\0(D-V. 

t'Offif- 


.P27. 

*27. 


hXito 
W- 
hXi- 

same  as  Subjunctive 


+AV1 iffl  frthte 

£A9*©-  flAh+j& 
■l-Mho-  IAhl£ 


•1-A.Afl  ■i-n.iiffl 

£*A.A£  y.-idiUD- 

4-A.Afl 

samo  as  Subjunctive 


-1-iJ.evoj 

p.tlpio>- 

lilpito- 


hM’ÜVfKD,  Imperfect  JPA'I'A1?*« 


MJ’bP.m 

MPb*. 

PWOH. 


Mil?  Mbfito 

pm.  ptflfc 

I  M27.  MAA* 

same  ns  Subjunctive 


Table  L 

Characters  of  the  Ethiopic  Alphabet. 


U-containing  Gutturals  and  Palatals. 


Names  of  the  Characters 
according  to 

Names 

Names 

Ground- 

n. 

With 

according 

to 

in  the 
Roman 

form  pro¬ 
nounced 

__ 

Dim.sianx  (' Lex or  'Or.') 

Isesdbro 

N.  T. 

with 

i. 

irp,  Hoi 

lf£ 

Um-p. 

0 

U- 

2. 

AfD*  Lawe 

A*e 

A«»- 

A 

A* 

3. 

,ha»*T  Haut 

*aH- 

Hlfl»*T 

Hi 

th¬ 

4. 

Mdi 

aip- 

<*>£  ) 

an 

an- 

6. 

tpß»-T  Sant 

■7fl>*T 

ipat-l- 

ip 

ip- 

6. 

Chtl  He' es 

CdA.  CM 

hm  ) 

d 

<- 

7. 

AT  Sät 

AT 

AT 

A 

A- 

8. 

Qäf 

T<r- 

T«T- 

4* 

T 

9. 

fl»T  Bet 

fl,T 

fl»T 

n 

n- 

10. 

■| -at-  Tame 

■pah 

T 

* 

11. 

-hCT  Harm 
' 

■\CT 

•\c.r 

V 

V- 

12. 

i'/fl  Naliäs 

W 1 

V'lA 

V 

7- 

13. 

Alf 

A  A4*. 

h 

h. 

14. 

h$.  }|<j:  Kaf  or  Käf 

tiff 

ll'T- 

h 

ti- 

16. 

flJ'ß.'P'B  IPaweor  Wäwe('Or.\ 

•PV. 

ml! 

a) 

fu. 

16. 

0?.’}  'Ain  [TPaw/o?) 

W 

OP,’} 

0 

fl¬ 

17. 

II ji  Zai 

H£,  llfi 

lip. 

ii 

ip 

18. 

pm»'),  Val'}  Yainan  or  Yamän 

pw  y  vi'i 

V,w’} 

V 

f- 

19. 

fc-'JT,  £'»T  Dent  or  Danl 

£7T 

P:'}  T 

P- 

'j. 

20. 

IT  A  Hand  (‘ Or .’  ffeml) 

"J'P’A,  7  9”  A 

79”A 

7 

7- 

21. 

rtl£T  3~ai<  (m,T.  F.  N.,  Gum) 

"l£T  fitf.-T 

")£T 

m 

in- 

22. 

A£T  Pni/ 

AP-T 

A*vT 

A 

A. 

23. 

ftPiJ.'.  Srtdäi 

AfJ£ 

A£.£> 

A 

A. 

24. 

0Ä  Sappä 

flA 

AA 

0 

0- 

25. 

hff  A/- 

>.4*. 

A. 

4- 

26. 

T.  Trt  P"  or  Psn  (Trt  Pbaet.  j 

T 

TA 

T 

"P 

in. 

IV. 

v 

vx 

With 

vn. 

Mioao- 

Phonetic  Value 

pondinc 

With 

With 

With 

*  . 

With 

Sn- 

and 

Hebrew 

’ 

“ 

e 

out any 
Vowel 

0 

baic 

Transcription 

V. 

'/ 

’/. 

1) 

IP 

V 

h 

n 

A. 

A 

A. 

A 

A" 

•t 

l 

b 

Hi. 

»1» 

Hi. 

A 

,1» 

T 

Originally  strong  h 

(/t) ;  pronounced 
later  like  No.  1 

"V. 

°7 

"7. 

9” 

r 

a 

in 

□ 

*'/ 

"1, 

P’ 

•r 

t 

Originally  sh  (.*) ; 

ti 

pronounced  later 
like  No.  7 

H 

A 

A. 

r: 

c 

y 

r 

3 '  | 

A. 

A 

A. 

A 

A 

w 

s 

D 

4: 

T 

4; 

T 

«r* 

t 

Guttural  1c  ( q ) 

p 

n. 

n 

n. 

-n 

n 

n 

h 

a 

4: 

T 

-1; 

T 

-f- 

X 

t 

n 

>. 

V. 

V 

•s” 

V 

Originally  ch  hard 

(7i);  pionounced 
later  like  No.  1 

v 

i 

> 

i" 

n 

1 

A 

?. 

A 

K 

Spiritus  Lenis  (’) 

N 

h. 

»1 

Ii. 

» 

b 

ft 

Jc 

7 

41 

‘P 

m 

m- 

?’ 

© 

w 

i 

"/. 

•} 

°/. 

f> 

P 

o 

Peculiar  Aspirate- 

V 

Guttural  (');  pron. 
later  like  No.  13 

ii. 

U 

ii. 

il 

H 

X 

Soft  S  (3) 

! 

P. 

P 

p. 

P, 

P* 

V 

!/ 

' 

fj 

&, 

P- 

A 

H 

d 

1 

i. 

.3 

7. 

n 

) 

r 

<j  hard 

) 

m. 

"1 

fii. 

T 

fl» 

in 

Emphatic  t  (/) 

D 

A. 

A 

A. 

A- 

A 

Emphatic  p  (p) 

A. 

A 

A. 

A- 

A 

X 

Emphatic,  explosive 

r 

Sibilant,  is  (s) 

9. 

9 

9. 

A 

B 

Originally  a  Mute 

u® 

(d) ;  pronounced 

later  like  No.  23 

A. 

4- 

Ho 

4*- 

❖ 

f 

T. 

S 

T 

T 

Slightly  assibilated 

— 

P  (J>') 

TT-con- 

With 

n. 

With 

m. 

With 

IV. 

With 

With 

Pronunciation 

taining 

it 

l 

4* 

4;. 

4’*- 

* 

,4J 

4*'- 

^/<d,  qui.  quäl,  que,  qur. 

•1 

-V-. 

■‘p- 

A 

huä,  hui,  hnä,  hue,  hur. 

h 

ii» 

h-. 

b. 

h- 

\P 

laid,  kui.  laid,  lene,  lau-. 

7 

7° 

T- 

5* 

> 

7V 

i/ltti,  qui,  i/mi,  flue.  r/ur. 

Numerical  Signs. 


Ethio- 

Greek 

Ethiopic 

Ethiopic 

1  6 

A 

ii  I£ 

or  better  TfflA 

2°  £ 

1  K 

26 

U 

12  T8 

Tfl)(J 

30  7n 

A 

3  r 

r 

13  Ti: 

nor 

40Q 

M 

4  ö 

A 

14  To 

law 

50  ij 

N 

6  Ä 

E 

15  B 

„  Jat'f; 

cos 

H 

6  * 

S 

16  T}t 

im'f. 

70  f? 

0 

7  ;Ä 

Z 

it  T->; 

TfDvj 

80  f 

11 

8  Ä 

H 

18  lx 

„  Tffl;/; 

90  j 

n 

9  Ü 
in  T 

(•) 

1 

ifJ  Tfi 

„  „  Tfliii 

loo  y; 
2oo  gy 
looo  jy 

10000  ff 
monoo  Tff 

P 

Amharic  Modifications  of  the  Ethiopic  Alphabet. 


Ground-form 

7.  1 

With  | 

I  11  ' 

With 

With 

ä 

With 

,  With? or 

!  without 
|  vo.pl 

vn. 

Will. 

Ü  H 

tf- 

A’. 

7f 

a: 

ii 

A' 

c« 

T 

:P 

1  :G 

T 

•y 

V  »7« 

y- 

'4‘ 

Ii  A*« 

'ii- 

li. 

'»i 

ii. 

'll 

li 

ir  Hi 

■u: 

IfJ 

»/• 

ic 

:ir 

If 

'( ’  i 

A' 

71' 

(>.. 

K 

at,  cd 

a): 

a). 

6U." 

'iP 

c«* 

’)  Sic. 


Table  VI. 

The  Formation  of  Pronouns. 

I.  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 


(«) 

This. 

(6)  That. 

m. 

f. 

m. 

fi  1 

i  m. 

f-  ; 

m; 

■*  &.*.  ' 

Nom.  if 

91 

or 

int¬ 

iH: 

MfrYh 

or  Utf”|s  ('tfJrS'8^) 

Mtiit 

Acc.  11 

91 

or 

im- 

Ht 

'ilh° 

— 

or  -mH-  (ISh'P) 

hlttit 

Nom.  h A*  A4 

or 

Mm- 

Mit 

AAh- 

Mxfrt  or  hAtit 

Acc.  — 

— 

or 

Mm- 

Mit 

AAtH*  or  AAh*I* 

2.  Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns. 


(a)  Who,  which ,  that. 


Si”g-  { t  Ml- 

Plur.  c.  M 


(b)  Who ?  What? 

m.  f.  n. 
Non.,  an',,  Flt 
Acc.  an',  j- 


(c)  Which  ?  * 
Sing,  hß 

m  I  Nom.  Ml' 
3?lul-  1  Acc.  W 


3.  Personal  Pronouns. 


Singular. 


I.  Pers. 

II.  Pers.  hit 


in.  Pers.  J 


Nom. 

Acc.  Of-ht 


to 


hit 

ßht 

ßht 


Plural. 

m.  c. 

—  1M 

1 

hit*»-  - 

hltl 

[  h&>-it 

Wilt 

Nom.  j  or  — 

or 

(  m-M-»"- 

Gt-M’l 

4.  Suffixed  Persona!  Pronouns. 


I.  Pers. 

q  .  I  f  as  Nominal  Suffix 
g'  (  X  as  Verbal  Suffix 
Plur.  1 


lb  Pers. 
m.  f. 

h  h. 

h0®*  hi 


HI.  Pers. 
m.  f. 

Ih  '/ 


Ifß®“  Hfl 


Table  IX. 


Tlie  Gender-  and  Number-Formation  of  Nominal  Stems. 


2.  The  Plural-Formation  of  Substantives. 


First  Fori 

Plur. 

( hin 

1  fcflfl»* 

Sing. 

MT» 

h-n 

(i)  The  Inner  Plural-Formation. 

Plur.  Sing. 

[  h<tA°l 

Second  Form  j  h£«nc  &'flG 

( fcAnfi  A'fifi 

Third  Form 

Pluv. 

1  JOiS-l 

1  hll't-C 

Sing. 

me 

Fourth  Form  hil'I'C 

n^c 

Fifth  Form 

f  kmc* 
hWl- 
|  fcA U9°-V 

itiC 

M9° 

Sixth  Form 

I 

mini* 

l  }?/"* 

KAd. 

mfl/fl 

'Hr 

% 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

■j 

8. 

Plur.  rtV/lA 

liThn-P 

ftnlc 

i-hrc 

OTWfll' 

"lAP-h 

Seventh  Form 

Sing.  (VJflA 

»in'« 

fAkirt- 

OTTfl'i* 

‘'im.h’l- 

9. 

10 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

Pirn-.  -WM' 1-  hi^ID-K- 

h!W14 

rt'Vlm- 

hprrt- 

Mi* 

Sing. 

XXO1VP 

rth-V 

hc<B 

.w 

3.  The  Attachment  of  Nominal  Suffixes. 

(«)  To  Singular  Stems: 


(?)  To  Stems  ending  in  <7,  r,  77. 


Nora,  and  Acc. 


Nora. 

Acc. 


Nora. 


Acc. 


2  f.  3  m.  3  f. 


Sing.  fc-lf 

Plur.  fr2V 

nth 

X'ihff"- 

XVM 

mu* 

mir** 

KV! 

Kim 

(ß)  To  Stems  ending  In  7. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

•nfcA.li 

•nM.ii. 

nhfi.Yi'} 

-nhfl .u- 
Dhhi  r<j°- 

■nhfi.v 

-flfcrt.m 

Sing.  HhfL.? 
Plur.  — 

•n?irt.h 

■nfcA.ho°* 

nhhh. 

nhfi.Yi'} 

nfcrt.it- 

nfcrt.i/’0°- 

ilhfLV 

■nhfi.v'i 

(y)  To  Stems  ending  In  a  Consonant. 

Sing.  /*’CO>f 
Plur.  rr.Ol'i 

/"CO-l-tl 

/"CD-l-ho»- 

rco lb. 
rcolti’} 

/»C01: 

rco-ta*» 

rco p 
rcotn 

Sing.  rCOli’ 
Phn  .  /»COM 

/"CO  I  II 

/••r.oi  h<n>- 

/»con  i. 
/»comii 

/»CO* 

rCOf-o°- 

rco -j' 
reo-rn 

Nora,  and  Acc. 


Sing.  //D*\M|Te 

Phil*.  rl:i 


(fj)  To  Plural  Stems. 

«•»AMrl:  h  «"AMi'fch. 
trotihYi'klno0' 


oDfaht'/ 


# 


